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NUMISMATIC ESSAYS. 


XVII.— APPLICATION OF THE EARLY BIHLSA 
ALPHABET TO THE BUDDHIST GROUP OP 
COINS. 


[Tin JUNE, 1887.] 

Having once become possessed of fhe master-key of 
this ancient alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to 
all the doors of knowledge hitherto closed to our access. 
Foremost among these was the series of coins eonjeo- 
tuxally — and, as it now turns out, correctly— designated 
as the Buddhist series ; and of these, the beautiful coin 
dbeovered by Lieut. Conolly, at Konauj, attracted the 
earliest notice from the very perfect execution and pre- 
servation of the legend; [see pi. vii., fig. 1, vol. i., 
p. 116]. The reading of this coin was now evident ai; 
first sig^t, as Vijipa-devata ; whidi, converted 

into its Sanskrit equivalrat, will be Vijitra-de- 

vaaya^ ' (the coin) of Vipra-deva.* On reference to the 
chronological tables, we find a Yipra in the Magadha 
line, the tenth in descent from Jarasandha, allotted to 
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I&e eleventh centoiy before the Christian era I Without 
laying olaini to any such antiquity, may at least 
beqieak for our Yipra-deva a place in the Indu-vansa line 
of Magadha, and a descent from t^e individual of the 
same name in the Faur&nio lists. 

[ I regret to have to disturb this identification, but the new 
reading of the name on the coin, as Vithnu-deva, is distinct and 
positive I Prinsep himself, it will he seen hereafter, amended 
his first form of b =ph, to b, [see pi. zxxvii.] The' true letter 
on the coin is the old equivalent of 'q »h, which does not seem 
to have been met with in either the L&t character or that of 
the Western caves, though Dr. Stevenson gives the letter in 
its present shape among what he terms Satrap characters. — 
Jour. Bomhay Br. As. Soc., July, 1863, ph xvii.] 

Other coins depicted in former plates may, in a similar 
manner, be read by the new alphabet. 

The small bronze coins of Bohat (fig. 5, pi. [iv.] xviii., 
vol. iii. and fig. 13 of pi. [xin.] xxziv., vol. iv.) have the 
distinct legend uctEiO in the squaro form of the same 
alphabet. The application of the word mahlxriyasa in the 
genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost incline 
ns to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, 
and that it designated the * Mahrajo, king of Awadh,’ of 
the Persian historians, who stands at the head of the 
third lunar dynasty of Indraprastha, in the ^ B&j&vali ’ ! 

The only other coin of the group which conteins the 
same title, is the silver decayed Bdiat coin, seen more 
perfect in Yontnra’s specimen (fig. 16 of pi. [xix.] xxziv., 

vol. iv.), where may be read indistinctly xsucAibu ote -tUA 

Amapasatata mahar^a . . kunarasa. [See vol. i., p. 204]. 

On the bronze Behat coin (figs. 11, 12, of pi. [iv.] 
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acviiL, yoI. iii., End 3, 6, 9, of pi. [xix.] xxxiv., vol. iv.), 
though we have ten examples to compare, the context is 
not much improved by the acquisition of our new key : 
the letters are au)J.+XitDJ. haaa dhma kanaya dhaya; (the 
second letter is more like 4 hhu.) 

Stain’s supposed Ghreek legends (figs. 2, 3, of pi. [viL] 
XXV., vol. iiL), may be read (as I anticipated), [vol. L, 
p. 114], invertedly xX6eJ.|eA Yoga iijam puta(aa?) 

The larger copper coin, having a standing figure 
holding a trident (fig. 4, pL [vii] xxv., voL iii.) has, very 
distinctly, the name of rfAUd .... BkagavaUk eha (or «a). 
A r&ja of the name of Bhagavata appears in the Magadha 
Hst, about the year 80 b.o. 

On some of the circular copper coins, we have frag- 
ments of a legend Bhiamada .... vaUtpaaa^ 

quasi BhSmadeva tapaaya — ^but the last word is the only 
one that can be confided in. 

On a similar coin, of which Stac^ has a dozen q>eoi- 
mens (fig. 47, pi. [xx.] xxxv., voL iv.) the name of rwAib 
Ramadakuay < of B&madatta,’ is bounded by the ‘ lizard ’ 
emblem of Behat. 

These are the only two in the precise form of the L&t 
character — ^the others are more or less modified. 

Another distinct group (that made known- first by Mr. 
Spiers) from Allah4b&d (ph [viii.] xxvL, figs. 12-16, vol. 
iii., p. 436, See Art. vi.), can be partially deciphered by 
the Lit alphabet Capt Cunningham has a fine qtoci- 
men with the letters rEDX>Aib Bcga Dhana-devaayaj *of 
Bdja Dhana-deva,’ a name not discoverable in the cata- 
logue, though purely Sanskrit On three more of the 
same fiimily, we find Navata. On one it seems 
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ratiher xi4> Narasa^ both Nava and Naia being kno^ 
names. On another Simanma ; and on another, 
probably, uobjf mahapaH, ‘the great lord.’ 

The ‘ bull’ coins of this last group are connected in 
type, and style of legend, mth the ‘cook and bull’ 
series ; on which we have latdy read Sa^a-mitasaj 
Saya-mitasa, and Bijay<Mnit(ua\ so that we have now 
a tolerably numerous descending series of coins to be 
classed together from the circumstance of their symbols, 
of their genitive termination, and their Pali dialect and 
character, as a Buddhist series, when we come again to 
review what has been done within the last few years in 
the numismatology of India. 

But the most interesting and striking application of 
the alphabets to coins is oertamly that which has been 
already made (in anticipation, as it were, of my dis- 
covery, by Lassen, to the very curious Baotrian coins of 
Agathodes. 

The first announcement of Lassmi’s reading of this 
legend was given [vol. i. p. 401]. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and F&li alphabets, both of 
which are connected with, or immediately derived from, 
the more ancient character of the L&ts. The word read 
by him, ‘r4^,’ on some spedmens seems to be spelt 
xe rather than .jiE a corruption equally pro- 
bable, and accordant with the Pali dialect, in which the 
r is firequently changed into y, or omitted altogether. I 
am, however, inclined to adopt another reading, by sup- 
posing the pheek ^genitive case to have been rendered 
as literally as possible into the P&li oharaoter; thus 
XA^E AgaBaJtlaytj for AyadAwXun;: this has the ad- 
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yantage of leaving the letters on the other side of the 
device for the title, r&j&, of which, indeed, the lettw c 
is legible. 

I am the rather finvorable to this view, because, on 
the corresponding coin of Fantaleon, we likewise find both 
the second vowel of the Qreek represented by the Sanskrit 
semivowel, and the genitive case imitated : supplying the 
only letter wanting on Swiney’s coin — ^the initial 
which there are traces in Masson’s drawing, the word 
b'A-JA'C Pmtelewmtay is, by the help of our alphabet, 
clearly made out; the anuswdra, which (diould follow the 
being placed in the belly of the letter instead of out- 
side; and the a being attached to the centre instead of 
the top of the < [Fantalevasa.] 

The discovery of these two coins with Pali characters, 
is of inestimable importance in confimpng the antiquity 
of the alphabet; as, from the style of Agathocles’ coins, 
he must necessarily be placed among the earliest of the 
Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by the 
reign of Asoka, the Buddhist monarch of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the legend throws light on tho 
locality of Agathocles’ rule, which, instead of being, 
as assigned by M. Baoul Bochette, in ‘Haute Asie,’ 
must be brought down to the confines, at least, of 
Lidia proper. 

As, however, the opinions of this eminent classical 
antiquary are entitled to the highest consideration, I 
inke this opportunity of making known to my readers 
the substance of his learned elucidation of this obscure 
portion of history, given in a note on two silver coins of 
Agathocles, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur 
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at Petersburg, published in the ^Journal des Savans,’ 
1834 , p. 835 : 

* In the imperfect accounts transmitted to us of the troubles occa- 
sioned to the Selcucidan kingdom from the.inyasion of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus,andof tho lossof entire provinces after the reverses of Antiochus 
II. Theos ; the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by the defection of 
the brothers Arsaces and Tiridates is an established point, fixed to the 
year 256 b.c. But the details of this event, borrowed ^m Arrian’s 
* Parthics,’ have not yet been determined with sufficient core, as to one 
important fhet in the Bactrian history. From tho extracts of various 
works preserved in Photius, the defection of the Parthians arose from 
an insult offered to the person of one of these brothers by the Macedonian 
chief placed by Antiochus II. in charge of the regions of High Asia, 
and named Ph^r^clds. The two princes, indignant at such an outrage, 
are supposed to have revenged themselves with the blood of the satrap, 
and, supported by the people, to have succeeded in shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. 

^ This short notice from Photius has been corrupted by transcribers 
in the name of the chief Ph^r^cUs, which modem critics have fidled to 
correct by a passage in the * Chronographia’ of Syncellus, who had 
equally under his ej^B the original of Arrian, and who declares ex- 
pressly that ^ Arsaces and Tiridates (brothers, issue of the ancient king 
of Persia, Artaxerxes), exercised the authority of satraps in Bactria at 
the time when Agathocles, the Macedonian, was governor of Persia; 
the which Agathocles, having attempted to commit on the person of 
the young Tiridates ^e assault before alluded to, fell a victim to the 
vengeance of tho brothers, whence resulted the defection of tho country 
of the Parthians, and the birth of the Arsacidan kingdom.’ Agathodes 
is called by Syncellus, ''Eirapxo^ *i% Ilepcriieri^, while Photius calls him 
(under an erroneous name) SaTpawffP avrrj^ X^pa? Karaar&mct^ 
appointed by Antiochus Theos ; so that no doubt whatever could exist 
as to their identity, although, until the disoov^ of the coins, there 
was no third evidence whence the learned could decide between the 
two uames. Tho presumption might have been in fevor of Agathocles, 
because among the body-guard of Alexander was found an Antylocus, 
son of Agathocles, who, by the prevailing custom of his country, would 
have named his son Agathocles, after his own fiither.’ 


M. Baoul Bochetto proceeds to identify the Eparch of 
Persia with Diodotus, or Theodotus, the ibunder of the 
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Baotrian mdependenoy ; — supposisg to have seized 

tho opportunity of striking the blow during the confusion 
of Antiodius’ war with Ptolemy, and while he was on 
deputation to the distant provinces of the Oxus, — that 
he was at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, 
contenting himself with a portrait of Baodius,' and his 
panther on the reverse, but afterwards emboldened to 
adopt the full insignia of royalty. Thus, according to 
our author, a singular shift of authorities took place : 
Arsacos, tho satrap of Parthia, quits that place and sets 
up for himself in Persia, in consequence of the aggres- 
sion of Diodotus (or Agathocles), king of Bactria, who 
had originally been Eparch of Persia, — ^both satraps be- 
coming kings by this curious IxmUveraemmt. The non- 
discovery of Theodotus’ medals is certainly in fitvor of 
M. Eaoul Bochette’s argummit, but tho present &ct of a 
Hindi legend on his coin militates strongly against his 
kingdom being thrown exclusively to the northward* 
By allowing it to indude Parthia proper, or Seistan, and 
the provinces of tho Indus, this difficulty would be got 
rid of; but still there will remain the anomaly of these 
Indian legends being found only on Agathodes, and Pan- 
taleon’s coins, while those of Menander, who is known to 
have possessed more of India proper, have only the Pehlvf 
reverse. Agathodes’ rule must have induded a sect of 
Buddhists somewhere, for, besides the letters, we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the ‘ panther ’ 
coins. At any rate, we have certainty of the existence 
of our alphabet in the third century before Christ, exactly 
as it exists on our Indian monuments, which is all that' 
on tho present occasion it is relevant to insist upmi. . . . 
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[ Prinscp then goes on to test the application of this alphabet 
to other classes of inscriptions, and terminates his remarks mth — 

A few words in oondusion regarding the alphabet, 
of which I have had a fount prepared while this article 
was setting up for press. 

There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every 
letter, which stamps it at once as the original type 
whereon the more complicated structure of the Sandcrit 
has been founded. If carefully analyzed, each member 
of the alphabet will be found to contain the clement -of 
tho correspondiug member, not only of the Dovan&garf, 
but of the Ennauj, tho F&lf, the Tibetan, ibe Hala 
Kanara, and of all the derivatives from the Sanskrit stock. 

But this is hot all : simplification may be carried 
much frrthcr by due attention to tho stmeturo of tho 
alphabet, as it existed oven at this early stage, and 
the genius of its constniction, {A initio^ may in some 
measuro bo recognized and appreciated. 

First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed 
in most cases by doubling tho simple characters ; thus, 
6 ehk is the double of a ch\ o th the double of ( 

0 (fA is the lialf of this ; and o is tke same character 
with a dot as a distinguishing mark : (this may account 
for tho constant interchange of tho (> k, o, and o, in 
the inscriptions). Again : i is only the loti or f pro- 
duced from below — ^if doubled, it would have l>oen con- 
fotmded with another letter, the 6- The aspirated p b 
is merely tho b p with a slight mark, sometimes put on 
tho outside, either right or loft,* but I cannot yet affirm 

1 [I have allowed Frinsep*s original apeculations on the structure of tliis alphahot 
to stand uncommented upon; and Save reserved for rectification, under his own huutl, 
in the niocecding mrtiolo, whatever was loft imperfect or incomplete in this.] 
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that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of 
the letter rather than an aspiration — ^if, indeed, tke terms 
were not originally equivalent ; for we have just seen 
the doubling of the letter made to denote its aspiration. 

The Jeh seems formed from the g rather than the k : 
the gh andy4 arc missing as in Tibetan, and appear to 
be supplied by g and ehh respectively : hh is anomalous, 
or it has been formed from the d by adding a downward, 
stroke. 

Again, there is a remarkable analogy of form in the 
semi-vowels r, r, I, g, i« d. -d, a>, winch tends to prove 
their having been framed on a consistent principle : the 
first r hardly ever occurs in the Dihlf inscription, but it 
is common in that from Gimar. The A tr is but the -d 
reversed : the n, so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet, is 
formed by adding the vowel i to tlie r, thus, v. 

As far as is yet known, there is only one »,* and 
one » : the nasals and sibilants had not therefore been 
yet separated into classes ; for the written P&lf of 200 
years later possesses at least the various n’s, though it 
has but ono>. 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered, m, 

L! a, », d, u. The second seems to be the skeleton of 
the third, as if denoting the smallest possible vocal soimd. 
Of the medial vowels it is needless to speak, as their 
agreement in system with the old Nagarf was long since 
pointed out. .The two long vowels i and a, are produced 
by doubling the short symbols. The visarga is of doubt- 
fbl occurrence, but the atmwara is constantly employed ; 

> I think tho Gimfcr and CoTlon inscriptiona will be found to liavo tlio other 
nasali ma^ by the modification of Ihe primi^ X • There are other letters in these 
texts not fonna in the Lfttaof this side of India. 
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and when before as in d*s dhamma, it is equivalent 
to the duplication employed in the more modem P&li 
writing. The following, then, is our alphabet, arranged 
in the ordinary manner. 


Gutturals +ia h kh g gh ng w V 

Palatals d d> 6 . chchhj Jk ny ^ V 

Cerebrals (oh&. tthddhn 

Dentals ao>dx t th d dh n 

Labials bbOrfu p ph b bh m tjicww 

Semivowels, etc. a.i-ddibb-^rl v b h V ^ V f 
Vowels at e u in 


We might, perhaps, on contemplation of these forms, 
go yet &rther into speculation on their origin. Thus the 
g may be supposed to bo formed of the two strokes 
of the Ar, differently di^osed ; the of the two half 
curves of the eh superposed ; the two <Ps ‘ are the same 
letter turned right and left respectively ; and this prin- 
ciple, it may be remarked, is to be met with in other 
scions of the Indian alphabet. Thus, in the Tibetan, the 
a s, a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is made by in- 
verting the a/; the cerebral n, by inverting the dental 
^ »; and the cerebral th^ by inversion of the dental 

The analogy between the < and a is not so great in 
this alphabet as in what we have imagined to be its 
successor, in which the essential part of the (X) ^ is the < 
placed downwards In the same manner, the con- 
nection of the labials, p and is more viable in the old 
Ceylonese, the S[anauj, and even the Tibetan alphabets ; 

1 It 18 worth observation that the dental d of the inscriptionB eomnpondi in form 
to tho modem cerebral, and vice vertA, 
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tho q i being merely the n closed at the top ; and in 
square F&ll u and 

Thus, when we come to examine Hie matter critically, 
we are insensibly led ,to the reduction of the written 
bharacters to a oomparatively small number of elements, 
as +, d, Ct Hi X, bi Si Ii 6 and x: besides the vowels Xi bi l* 
Or, perhaps, in lieu of this arrangement, it may be jnre- 
ferable to adopt one element as representative of each of 
the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the 
very position long ago advanced by lambuliis the 
traveller. 

lambulus was antecedent, says Dr. Vincent, to Dio- 
dorus; and Diodorus was contemporary with Augustus. 
He made, or pretended to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, 
and to have lived there seven years. Nine &cts men- 
tioned by him as eharacteristio of the people of that 
country, thou£^ doubted much in former days, have been 
confirmed by later e^erience : a tenth &ct the learned 
author of the * Feriplus ’ was obliged to leave to future 
inquiry, — namely, ** whether the particulars of the alpha 
bet of Ceylon may not have some allusion to truth : for, 
he says, * the characters are originally only seven, but 
by four varying forms or combinations th^ become 
tweniy-eight.’ ” ‘ 

It would be difSoult to describe the conditions of the 
Indian alphabetical system n^ne accurately than lambn- 
lus has done in his slunt summary, which proves to be 
not only true in the general sense of the dassifioation of 
the letters, but exact as to the origin and formation of 
the qmbols. As regards the discussion of the edict of 

^ VineeBt'i 'Periplns of flio SrjthieBii Bte/ 
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Dcy&nampiyatissa, the testimony of lambnlns is invalu- 
able, because it proves that written characters — our 
written characters — ^were then in use (notwithstanding 
the Buddhist books were not made up till two centuries 
later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has been so lightly spoken of, that Wilford 
endeavours to identify him with Sindbad the Sailor, and 
other equally marvellous travellers ! 

[ Though not strictly susceptible of dassification with numis- 
matic developments^ I am anxious to associate with James Prin- 
sep’s other contributions to the historical antiquities of India, 
his most interesting discovery of the names of the early successors 
of Alexander the Groat, on the lapidary monuments of Asoka, 
the grandson of Ghandragupta.] 

DISCOVERY OF THE NAME OF ANnOCHUS THE GREAT, 

IN TWO OF THE EDICTS OF ASOKA, KING OF INDIA. 

(Bead at the Mooting of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal, on the 7th March, 1888.) 

As long as the study of Indim antiquitieB confines itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history, it must bo confessed that it possesses little 
attraction for the general student, who is apt to regard the labor 
expended on the disentanglement of perplexing and contradictory maxes 
of fiction, as leading only to the substitation of vague and dry proba- 
biUties for poetical, albeit extravagant, fable. But the moment any 
name or event turns up in the course of such speculations, offering a 
plausible point of cozmection between the legends of India and the 
rational histories of Greece or Rome, — a collision between the fortunes 
of an eastern and a western hero, — ^forthwith a speedy and qireading 
interest is excited, which cannot be satisfied until the subject is 
thoroughly sifted by the examination .of all the ancient works, western 
and eastern, that can throw concurrent light on the matter at issue. 
Such was the engrossing interest which attended the identification of 
SandracottuB with Chandragupta, in the days of Sir Wm. Jones : such 
the ardour with which the Sanskrit was studied, and is still studied, by 
philologists at home, after it was discovered to bear an intimate relation 
to the dassical languages of ancient Europe. Such, more recontly, has 
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been the curiosity excited, on Tumour’s throwing open the hitherto 
sealed page of the Buddhist historians to the development of Indian 
monuments and Fauiinic records. 

The discovery I was myself so fortunate as to make, last year, of 
the alphabet of the DihU Pillar Inscription, led immediately to results 
of hardly loss consideration to the learned world. Dr. Mill regarded 
these inscriptions as all but certainly demonstrated relics of the classical 
periods of Indian literature. This slight remainder of doubt has been 
since removed by the identification of Piyadosi as Asoka, which we also 
owe to Tumour’s successful researches ; and, dating from an epoch 
thus happily achieved, we have since sucededed in tracing the name of 
the grandson of the some king, Dasaratha, at Oaya, in the same old 
character ; and the names of Nanda and Ailos, and perhaps Yijaya, in 
the Kalinga caves : while on Bactrian coins we have been rewarded 
with finding the purely Greek names Agathocles and Fantalcon, 
fiuthfblly rendered in the same ancient alphabet of the Hindus. 

I have now to bring to the notice of the Society another link of tho 
same chain of discovery, which will, if I do not deceive myself, create a 
yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in tho deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has pre- 
ceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular discovery 
to myself that I risk tho imputation (which has been not unjustly cast 
upon me in the course of my late undigested disclosures), of bringing 
it forward in a very immature shape, and, perhaps, of hereafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, 
nor in any tbrmBr communication to the Society, have I to fear any 
material alteration in their general bearing, though improvements in 
reading and translation must of course be expected as I become more 
ftiTniliftr with characters and dialects unknown for ages past oven to 
the natives themselves, and entirely new to my own study. 

A year ago, as the Society will remember, Mr. Wathen kindly sent 
mo a reduced copy of tho ^similes of tho inscriptions on a rock at 
Gim&r (Giri-nagara) near Jun&garh, in Gujar&t, which had been taken 
on doth by the Bcw. Dr. Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary 
Society. He also sent a copy to M. Jacquet of Paris, which I dare say 
before- this has been turned to good account. 

After completing the reading of the Pillar Inscriptions, my attention 
was naturally turned to these in the same character from ^o west of 
India, but I soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently well 
done to be thoroughly made out; and I accordingly requested Mr. 
Wilson to fiavour me with the facsimile itself, which, with the most 
liberal frankneB8,-he immediately sent round under a careful hand by 
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sea. Meanwhile Lieut. Eittoe had, aa you are also aware, made the 
important discoyery of a long series of inscriptions in the tuana cha- 
racter at a place called Dhaulf, in Eatak. Them were in so mutilated 
a state that I almost .despaired of being able to sift their contents; and 
they were put aside, at any rate until a more promising portion of my 
labour tdiould be accomplidied. 

I had just groped my way throu^ the Gimir text, which proved 
to be, like that of the piUars, a series of edicts jffomulgated by Asoka, 
but essentially different both in language and in purport. When I took 
up the Eatak inscriptions, of which Lieut. Ei^ had been engaged 
in making a lithographic copy Ibr my journal, to my snrprise and joy 
1 diacoYered that the greater part of these inscriptions (all, indeed, save 
the first and last paragraphs, which were endosed in dintingniahing 
frames), waa identical with the inscription at Gim&r. And thui^ as 1 
had had five copies of the Pillar Insoription to collate together fbr a 
correot text, a most extraordinary chance had now thrown befbre me 
two copies of the rook edicts to aid me in a similar tadc I There was, 
however, one great variance in the paralld; for, while the pillars were 
almost identical letter for letter, the Girxidr and Eatak texts tamed 
out to be only so in substance, the language and alphabet having both 
very notable and dmiaoteiistic diffiarences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation of the niAnniw* of my 
discovery, I must now quit the general subject for a time^ to ringlA 
out the particular passage in the inscriptions which is to form the 
theme of my present communication. 

The second tablet at Gim&r is in very good preservation; every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. The 
paragraph at Aswastuma, which I found to ooneq^ond therewith, ia 
for from being in so good a state; nevertheless, when the extant lotto 
are interlined with the more perto Ginrir text, th^y wiU be seen to 
confirm the most important passage, while thqr throw a corroborative 
evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal of instruction on 
the reiqpective idioms in which the two are coached. 

The edict relates to the establidiment of a system of medical ad- 
ministration throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of 
India, at one of which we may smile in the present day, fbr it indiides 
bolh man and beast ; but this we know to be in accordance with the 
fastidious humanity of the Buddhist creed, and we must therefore make 
due allowance for a state of society and of opinions altogether diftont 
from our own. .... 

XaAHSLATIQir. 

‘‘ETsrywhm within the conquered prorincea of B4js Piyadasi, the hdoied of the 
gods, as well as in the parts ooonpied bj the fiutUhl, snoh aaOhola, Pl^a, Satiyapatra, 
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and Ketalaputra, even as far ae Tambapa^ni (Ceylon) •and moreover, witihin the 
dominions of Antiochus the Greek (of which Antiochns^ generals are the rulers) — 
everywhere the heaven-beloved B&ja Piyadasi's double system of medical aid is 
established, ,both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals : together with 
medicamenta of all sorts, which are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And 
wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places they are to be prepared, 
and to be planted : both root-drugs and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision 
of them) in all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

And in the public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and animals.” 

Many things are deserving of comment in this short 'edict. • • . 

But the principal &ct which arrests attention in this very curious 
proclamation, is its allusion to Antiochus the Tona (Sapskrit, Tavana) 
.or * Greek ’ king. The name occurs four times over, with only one 
Tariation in the spelling, where, in lieu of Antiifoko we have Antiyoko, 
a still nearer approach to the Greek. The final o is the regular F&U 
conversion of the Sanskrit nominative masculine termination as, or the 
Greek ot» In the Pillar dialect the visarga of the Sanskrit is replaced 
by the vowd a, as we see in the interlined reading, Antiyake, Again, 
the interposition of the semivowd y between the two Greek vowels i and 
0 is exactly what I had occasion to observe in the writing of the words 
AyathuUayof and PanMawarUa for Aya0oK\em and IlavraKeovToq 
on the coins. All this evidence would of itsdf bias my choice towards 
the reading adopted, even were it possible to propose any other; but 
although 1 have placed the sentence, exactly transcribed in the 
Devandgari character, in the pandit’s hand, he could not, without the 
alteration of very many letters, convert it to any other meaning, how- 
ever strained. And were there, still any doubt’ at all in my mind, it 
would be removed by the testimony of tte Eatak version, which intro- 
duces between Antiyake and YofM the word nima^ — ^making the precise 
sense ^ the Yona r&ja, by namtk Antiochus.’ 

[I transcribe so much of the duplicate version of the 
original, since iQustrated and confirmed by the decipherment 
of the Arian inscription at Kapur di Giri, as in any way affects 
the historiced value of the document, together with Professor 
Wilson’s commentary and revision of Prinsep’s translation. 
The Professor’s opening remarks explain the derivation and 
arrangement of the parallel texts, inserted in extSun in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

In order to exhibit with as much distinctness as posrible the 
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language of the inscriptions .... I have placed the several inscriptions 
in parallel lines, in order to bring the words of each in jiixta-position 
as ftr as was practicable. They accordingly form four lines. The 
upper lino represents Mr. Frinsep’s original readings, as published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, vi., p. 228, and abovo 
the line, in a smaller character, are inserted his subsequent corrections, 
as given in a copy of the Journal, corrected by himself, and placed at Mr. 
Norris’s disposal, by his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep. Small numerals 
refer to the lines of our own lithographed copy. This lino 1 have 
designated 0 a. The second line is the representation of the copy 
lithographed (in the ^Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 153), and 
which I have ^nerally referred to as Mr. Wostergaard’s copy, as he 
has the larger diaro in it. This is marked Q S. The third line marked 
D repeats the DhauU inscription, as given by Mr. Prinsep. Wc have 
not yet been fortunate enough to have had a second and revised tran- 
script, although it is very desirable. The lower line is marked E, 
as being rendered into Boman letters from the lithographed copy of 
the Kapur di Qiri inscription. The small figures here also refer to 
the lines of the original. Where blanks occur in either of the inscrip- 
tions they are denoted by asterisks (dots arc used 'in this work): 
where words are wanting for the collation, although there is no blank 
in the inscription, a line (of dots) supplies their place. 


TABLET n. 


Go ^Savata 

vijitemhi 

doY&nam 

piyosa 

Fiyadasino rauo 

G3 Savata 

vijitamhi 

doY&nam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino rano 

D . avata 

vimitamsi 

dcY&nam 

p^asa 

Fiyadasino . . 

K 3'ayatam 

▼ijite 

dcYonam 

priyasa 

Friyada^isa raja 

1 

oh 


i 

0 

Go *cvamap&pavantosu yathh 

Chods 

Fida 

Satiyaputo 

G b evamapip&vantcsu yathfi 
n 

Chodh 

r&d& 

Satiyaputo 

E . . 

. . . . 

yi 

^Falaya Sattya putra 


aft n 

O a Ketalcputo, a Tamba^vpi Antiyeko yona r&ja yo 

G b Eetalaputfi^ a Tambapani Antiyako yoqa r&ja yo 

D tiyoken&ma yona l&ja y& 

K oka Eoralampuftra Tambapani Antiyoka no yona raja yo 

uim 

Oa v&pi taaa Antiyakaaa aamino^&jfino 

0 3 Y& pi tasa Antiyakoab s&mipam rkjbno 

D va . . . . sa Antiyokaaa skmanik laj&no 

K cha ara^a tasa Antiyokasa samata rajaya 


The portion of tho Kapur di Giri inscription, which corresponds with tho second 
Tablet of Oimhr and Dhauli, ia less imperfect than that which answers to the first 
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Tablet, and in the few blanks wbicb occur, it admits of being conjcctnrally com- 
pleted without any great violence. 

^here are, however, several omissions as compared with the Girn&r sculpture, 
which are apparently intentional, constituting a variety in the language, though not 
in the general purport of the inscriptions. The inscriptions correspond also in the 
chief point of interest, the mention of Antiochus, the Yona ll&ja. 

The inscription commences with the phrase, Savnta vijite^ followed by a short 
blank, which may be filled up, without much risk of error, by the syllable m/ei, of 
the Gimfir Tablet — ‘everywhere in the conquered countries;* -which is follow’cd by 
the usual designation ‘ of the beloved of the gods * Piyadasi, the genitive being as 
before, PHyadofiaa : the word ‘ countries,* it may bo presumed, is understood in all 
the inscriptions. 

\Sre .havo no equivalent for what follows, which is read by Mr. Prinsep, evama- 
pdpavanUtH. In SVestergaard’s copy it might be read, mahi pdehantcitUf but it is, 
perhaps, only evam api paehanteau (for pratyantealiH) ‘ also even in the bordering 
countries,’ not as Prinsep proposes, ‘ os well as in the ]>arts occupied by the faithful.’ 
Nor have wo any equivalent fur Choda^ conjectured by Piiusep to bo that portion of 
the south of India which is known ns Chola, or Cholamandala, whence our Coro- 
mandel. 

Instead of which requires to be corrected to Pt/dd, we have Palaya^ and 
then Satiya putra cha Keralamputra Tamhapani^ in near approach to Satiya puto 
Ketalaputd and Tamhapani^ words which have been thought intended to designate places 
in the south of India, but of which the two first, Palaya and Satiya^puto, are new and 
unknown. Kerala is no doubt a name of Malabar, as Chola is of the opposite coast ; 
but wo also find both words, in combination with others, designating countries or 
people in the north-west, as Kamboja, Yavana, Chola, Murala, Kerala, ^hka. (Gana- 
P&thro, referring to a eutra of P&nini, 4. 1. l75.) Tambapani it has been proposed 
to identify with Thmrapami, or Ceylon, but further research may also remove that 
to the north. Tho same authority, giving the Ganaj or list of words indicated in the 
eutra^ 6, 1 . 116, explains them to signify tribes of fighting men, and specifies among 
them Savitri-putra, which oifers some analogy to the SaliyO’pnfra of the inscription. 
It is much more likely that countries in the north->vcst, than in the extreme south, of 
India are intended. 

We next come to tho important passage in which a Greek name and designation 
occur. Both the Girn&r copies read Antiyaho yona nija : the Kapur di (iiri has 
Antiyokane yona rdja; but the two last letters,^ w, are rather doubtful. It should 
perhaps be Antiyoke nama^ as at Dhauli, where we have tiyoke nama yona hija. The 
use of the nominative case, however, offers a syntactical perplexity, for there is not 
any verb through which to connect Antiochus with the rest of the sentence ; and it 
seems unusual to associate the name of an individual with those of places. Prinsep 
supplies the defect with ‘ tlie dominions of Antiochus tho Greek ; ’ but wo have no 
term for * the dominions,’ nor is the noun in tho genitive case, as it is in what follows. 
In this the Kapur di Giri inscription nearly agrees with that of Girnkr, and it may bo 
road ye eha a raita taea Antiyokaaa aamala reyaya aakato devanam priyaaa^ etc., that 
of Girn&r being ye vd pi taaa Aniiyakaaa admipam rdjano aavata. Either may bo 
rendered * and those princes who are near to Antiochus everywhere although rajaya 
is an nnusual form of the plural of rfOa, being neither Sanskrit nor Pkli. The object 
of prefixing a to rujna in the word being equivalent to ‘ no king,’ is not very 

intelligible, and it can scarcely be doubted that aukuto should be auvutn^ as found both 
at Girn&r and Dhauli. It seems likely that there may be some inaccuracies in this 
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part, either in the original or the copy. But admitting a concurrent reading, we atil^ 
want a connecting word, and it ia not specified what these neighbours or dependants 
of Antiochus arc to do. We may presume that they are expected to attend to the 
object of the edict, or they may be comprehended in the list of the savaia pffife, * the 


conquered.* 

PROPOSED TRANSLATION. 

In all the subjugated (territories) of the 
King Priyadasi, the beloved of the gods, 
and also in the bordering countries, as 
(Ghoda), Palaya, (or Paraya), Satya- 
putra, Kcralaputra, Tambapani (it is pro- 
claimed), and Antiochus by name, the 
Yona (orTavana) Baja, and those princes 
who are near to (or allied with) that 
monarch, universally (arc apprised) that 
(two designs have been cherished by Pri- 
yadasi : one design) regarding men, and 
one relating to animals; and whatever 
herbs are useful to men or useful to ani- 
mals. 


PRINSEP'S TRANSLATION. 

‘Everywhere within the conquered 
province of r&ja Piyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Sati- 
yaputra, and Kctalaputra, even as far as 
Tambapanni (Ceylon) ; and moreover, 
within the dominions of Antiochus, the 
Greek (of which Antiochus* generals are 
the rulers) — everywhere the heaven-be- 
loved rfija Piyadasi*s double system of 
medical aid is established ; both medical 
aid for men, and medical aid for animals ; 
together with the medicaments of all sorts; 
which arc suitable for men, and suitable 
for animals.’ , 


CONTINUATION OF REMARKS ON THE EDICTS OF PIYA- 
DASI, OR ASOKA, THE BUDDHIST MONARCH OF INDIA, 
PRESERVED ON THE GIRNAll ROCK IN THE GUJARAT 
PENINSULA, AND ON THE DHAULP ROCK IN KATAK; 
WITH THE DISCOVERT OF PTOLEMTS NAME THEREIN. 

(Bead at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 4th April, 1838). 

In continuation of the discovery I had the pleasure of bringing to 
the notice of the Society at its kst meeting, I am now enabled to 
announce that the edicts in the ancient character from Gujarat do not 
confine their mention of Greek sovereigns to Antiochus the ally of 
Asoka, but that they contain an allusion, equally authentic and distinct, 
to one of the Ptolemies of Egypt ! Tho edict containing this highly 
curious passage is in a mutilated condition and at tho very end of the 
inscription, which will account for its having hitherto escaped my 
attention. As I propose to lay before the Society a brief account of the 
whole of tho Gim&r inscription, 1 will do no more than mention the 
fact at present, reserving the particulars until I come to the actual 
position of the passage on the stone. . . . 

I have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of a duplicate of 
the Gujor&t inscription, at DhauK, in Katak. 

The divided sentences, or, as 1 shall for the present venture to call 
them, the edicts, which are common to Gim&r and to Dhaulf, are eleven 
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in number. From the first to the tenth they keep pace together : the 
only difference being that while, at Oimar, each is surrounded by an 
engraved line as a frame ; at DhauK, the beginning of each edict is 
marked by a short dash. The regular succession is then interrupted 
by three interpolations at Gimar; after which, tho fourteenth edict 
of that series is found to correspond with the eleventh or concluding 
pne of the same set at Dhaulf. 

The three missing edicts aro more than compensated at DhauU by 
the introduction of two others not found at Qirnar, one at the end 
enclosed in a frame, and one on tho left hand of the same rock on a 
larger scale of sculpture ; but both of these being of a totally different 
purport, and being quite unconnected with the rest, I shall postpone 
for separate consideration. 

That tho edicts are of different dates is proved by tne actual mention 
of the year of Piyadasi’s reign, in which several of them were published. 
Two of them are dated in iho tenth ^ and two in the twelfth year after 
ids ahhiaei oi 2on8ecration, which we learn from Tumour’s Pali history 
did not take place until the fourth year of his succession to the throne 
of his father, Bindusaro. Only one of the pillar edicts is dated in tho 
twelfth year ; the remainder, generally, bearing tho dato of the twenty- 
seventh year ; and one containing both, as if contradicting, at the later 
epoch, what had been published fifteen years before. From this evi- 
dence we must conclude that the Gujordt and Katak inscriptions have 
^ghtly the advantage in antiquity over tho Ldts of Dihli and Allah- 
dbdd : but, again, in the order of sequence, we find edicts of the twelfth 
year preceding those of the tenth ; and we learn expressly from the 
fourteenth edict that the whole were engraven at one time. Their 
preservation on rocks and pillars therefore must bo regarded as re- 
sulting from an after order, when some re-arrangement was probably 
made according to the relative importance of tho subjects. 

The copy that emanated ftom the palace must, however, have been 
modified according to the vernacular idiom of the opposite parts of 
India to which it was transmitted, for there is a marked and peculiar 
difference, both in the grammar and in the alphabet of the two texts, 
which demands a more lengthened examination than I can afford to 
introduce in this place. I shall, however, presently recur to this sub- 
ject, and, at least, give the explanation of those new characters which 
I have been obliged to cut in order to print the Gimdr text, and which, 
in fact, render the alphabet as complete as that of the modem Pali, 

^ I use these terms as more consonant to our idiom : the correct translation is 
‘ haring been consecrated ten and twelre years,* so that the actual period is one year 
later in our mode of reckoning. 
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wanting only the two additional sibilants of the Devan&gari, and some 
of the vowels 

Tl^ere is another paragraph at Gimar placed at the bottom of the 
left hand, which I have numbered as the thirteenth, because it seems 
naturally to follow the paragraph about conversions ; and like the two 
foregoing it is omitted at DluiuH. From the mutilated state of the rock 
in this place it is difficult to jmt together the context of the entire para- 
graph ; but insulated phrases arc intelligible enough, and are much in 
the same strain as the main inscription, repeating the usual mnyim of 
duty to parents, humanity to animals, and liberality to priests 

But there is a further passage in this Gujarat edict more calculated 
to rivet our attention than aU tliat I have briefly alluded to above, or 
even than the mention of Antiochus in the second or medical edict. 
Although wc might bo agreeably sui^prised at finding the name of a 
Greek prince of Syria preserved in the proclamation of a Hindu sove- 
reign, there were circumstances of allitmce and connection in the 
histories of the Macedonian provinces and of India, which immediately 
explained away tlic wonder, and satisfied us as to the likelihood of the 
fact;*-«but 1 am now about to produce evidence* that Asoka’s acquaint- 
ance with geography was not limited to Asia, and that his expansive 
benevolence to^vards living creatures extended, at least in intention, to 
another quarter of the globe ; — that his religious ambition sought to 
apostolizo Egypt ; — and that wo must hereafter look for traces of the in- 
troduction of Buddhism into the fertile regions of the Nile, so prolific of 
metaphysical discussions from the earliest ages ! 

The line to which 1 allude is the fifth from the bottom. Something 
is lost at its commeuccmciit, but the letters extant are, with few ex- 
ceptions, quite distinct, and as follow : — 

xirsui • dxx dc-r rc-i Aiyx d iA"+xd B^d • • :-Dcni*t«bd iIaa tsi- 

A “ I 

. . . Yona rdjti paran eha, tena Ohaptdro rdjdnoy Twramdpo cha^ Gongakena eha^ 
Magd eha, 

. . • idhd para de (se) su eha mvaia Dwdnampiyaaa dhammdnuaasiin anuvatare yata 
pdn^aii (? dbarniasnstin anuvartate yatra p&dyate). 

* And the Greek king besides, by whom the Chapth kings, Ptolemaios, and Gonga- 
kenos (?) and Magaa,’— (here wp may supply the connection) — 'have been induced to 
permit that — •* 

* Both here and in foreign countricSy^orcrywhere (the people) follows the doctrine 
of the religion of Dov&nampiya wheresocTcr it rcacheth.’ 


In the full translation subsequently given, *Jour. As. Soc. Ben.* vii., p. 261 , 
the wor^ ore, *And the Greek king besides, by whom the Kings of ^ypt, 
Ptolemaios and Antigoiios (?) and Magas* . . .] 
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The sight of my former fnend, the yona rdja (whom, if he should 
not turn out to be Antiochus the ally, I shall shortly find another name 
for), drew my particular attention to what followed ; and it was im- 
possible, with this help, not to recognize the name of Ptolemy even in 
the disguise of Turamayo. The r is however doubtfiil ; and I think, 
on second examination, it may turn out an /, which will make the ortho- 
jgraphy of the name complete. The word rdjdno^ and its adjective 
chaptdro, being both in the plural, made it necessary that other names 
should follow, which was confirmed by the recurrence of the conjunc- 
tion cha. The next name was evidently imperfect ; the syllabic letter, 
read as gon, if turned on one side would be rather an, and the next, too 
short for a g, might, by restoring the lost pa^ above, be made into ti : 
1 therefore inclined to read this name M'jCfl Antikono for Antigo- 
nu8 ; and, assuming that ehaptdro was a corruption of ehatwdro, * four,’ 
to understand the passage as alluding to a treaty with the four princi- 
pal divisionB of the Al^andrine monarchy, two of which in the time 
of Antiochus the Great were governed by princes of these names, viz. ; 
Antigonus, in Macedonia, and Ptolemy Euergetes, in Egypt. The 
fourth name, however,, thus remained inexplicable ; while on the stone 
it was even more clear than the others, Magd, ... It seems, therefore, 
more rational to refer the allusion in our edict to the former period 
[b.o. 260], and so far modify the theory 1 have lately adopted ‘ on 
primd fao%$ evidence of the troaty of Asoka with Antiochus the Great, 
as to transfer it to the original tr^ty with one of his predecessors, the 
first or second of the same name, Soter or Theos, of whom the former 
may have the preference, from his close family connexion with both 
Ptolemy and Magas. ... I say nothing of the intermediate name, 
Qongahna or Antigonus, because I cannot bo certain of its correct 
spelling. Antigonus Gonatus had much to do with the af&irs of 
Egypt, but 'ho could not well be set down among its kings. 

[ I again take advantage of Prof. Wilson’s most elaborate 
revision of Prinsep’s original translation of this Tablet, prefixing 
the Boxnanized variants of the different texts. ] 


K 

aanyatBin 

Antiyoko 

nunia. 

yona 

raja parancha 

tena 

Go 

• . . . . 

. • . . 

. . 

yona 

rhja parancha 

tena 

Qb 

• . . . . 

. . . . 

. . 

yona 

rfrja parancha 

tena 

X 

AntLjokena 

chatnro 

nil 

rajano 

Tnramora naxna 

An- 

Ga 

»» 

chapt&ro 

If n 

rhjtuio 

Tnramhyo cha 

An- 

Qb 

n «f 

chstthro 

9f ff 

r&j&no 

Turam&yo cha 

Ab- 


^ [To the effect that Antiochos the Great was the monarch pf the name rOn. 
ferred to.] 
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nama AUkasunari nama likbichha 

cka • . * 

cka 

The division of the Gitn&r inscriptions, numbered bj Prinsep as thirteen, finds a 
counterpart at Eapnr di Giri ; but, unfortunately, it is not of a nature to supply 
the defects and imperfections of the Gimhr tablet. As mentioned by Prinsep, the 
rock at Gimhr is at this part so much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the 
context of the entire tablet : portions of the inscription are Granting at either end of 
each line, especially at the beginning, but the middle portions are tolerably perfect. 
The rock at Kapur di Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the in- 
scription is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at 
Gim&r ; but it is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Gimkr inscrip- 
tion. There are evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, ai^ 
which intervene between wbat^are apparently intended for the same passages in both 
places ; on the other hand, there are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur 
di Giri inscription where that at Gim&r is entire. In collating the two, therefore, 
wide gaps occur without a parallel, partly owing to these respectivo mutilations, — 
partly to the additional matter at Kapur di Giri. From place to place, however, 
concurrent passages do occur, which leave no doubt of the general identity of the 
inscriptions, as will appear ftom the collateral copy. 

It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional, nor those 
which arc evidently identical, passages in the Kapur di Giri inscription, are for the 
major part to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which the 
characters wore transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. Masson has 
explained the impossibility of taking a fac-simile of this part of the inscription, and 
he was obliged after many fruitless efforts to effect bis purpose, to be content with 
carrying off a copy only. But the position of the stone, which prevented a foc-similo 
from being made, was also obviously unfaYourable to the making of a faithful copy ; 
and it is not at all therefore to be wondered at, that the forms of the letters should 
have assumed deceptive appearances, differing consequently in different parts of the 
inscription, in words which there is reason to believe the same; and varying from 
one another in words which from one or two distinct characters are known to be 
identical, as for instance in Bwanam prya^ in which the latter term is generally 
legible, and we may therefore infer that dSivanam precedes it ; but, without such a 
guide, it would be impossible to read (fraanam, as it presents itself in a number of 
different and unusual forms. Masson's copy, however^ is more legible than one 
made by a native employed by M. Court, the use of whidh has been kindly allowed to 
the Society by Lassen. In this, very few words can be made out, even by conjecture, 
and with the assistance of Masson’s transcript. It has'-not, however, been wholly 
unserviceable. 

Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the Thirteenth Tablet, 
although he admits that insulated phrases alone ore intelligible. Such is the case in 
the Kapur di Giri inscription; and it were very unsafe to propose anything like a 
connected rendering, even of what is perfect, al&ongh a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the Gim&r 
tablet. In most of these passages, however, the reading of the original itsrif is con- 
jectusal only, for it will follow from the sources of imperfection described, that al- 
though a transcript has been attempted as above in Bemum charaoters,»yet no great 
reliance is to be placed on the greater part of it, particularly where pa^d passages 
are not found in the Gim&r inscription 
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Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth line at Girnftr, 
are rather more than adequately filled up at Kapur di Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation, Aniiyuika noma yona are 
given distinctly : why he is introduced does not very well appear, hut we might ven- 
ture to connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus : 
* He who had obtained the alliance of men— he has been received as the friend of (me) 
Devanampriya we have for this conjectural rendering, Dwamm priyaaa ; then some 
unreadable letters, aampapi (for aamaprdpC^ yojanaaa (sm) aanyatam^ At Gim&r we 
have only yena Rajay but no name, no Antiochns, nor any circumstance relating to 
him. Both inscriptions next read paranehay * and afterwards the Gimar has then 
ienay * by him,' which, as no name was specified, Prinsep necessarily interpreted, 
‘by whom* (rather ‘by him,' the Greek king) In the Kapur di Giri tablet, tena 
refers of course to Antiochus; but, not to leave any doubt on this score, the inscription 
repeats the name, and gives us fana Antiyohmay ‘ by that Antiochus ;' thus furnishing 
a very important illustration of the Gim&r tablet. What then was done by him ? by 
that Antiochus } this is not to bo made out very distinctly ; but, connected with what 
follows, it may be conjectured to imply that four other Greek princes were brought 
under subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the numeral which Prinsep 
read ehaptdro is, properly, ehattdro. There is no p in the Kapur di Giri inscription ; 
it is, clearly, chaiaroy with the usual disregard of correct orthography and identifica- 
tion of long and short vowels. In the Gim&r inscription the form is like pty no 
doubt ; but this combination, as already observed, treating of Tablet XII., is so utterly 
repugnant to the most characteristic feature of P&li, that it cannot be allowed ; and 
in this case, if the original word intended to bo the Sanskrit numeral ehatwdray the p 
would bo gratuitously inserted. Tho only admissible reading is ehattdrOy the regular 
P&li form of the Sanskrit ehatiodra : four indistinct marks follow the numeral in eaeh 
inscription, being probably intended for figures equivalent to four. We then have 
the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens that 
M. Court’s copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Masson's 
readings. The passage mns thus : Turatmra namoy Antikona namay Mako namOy 
Alikasufuiri noma. At Girn&r the last name is wanting, there being some letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the 
names being there, Turamdyo ehoy Aniakana ehoy Magd eha. The two inscriptions 
give us, no doubt, the names of four Greek princes, of whom Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
Magas may bo readily recognised, although, how they come into juxta-position with 
Antiochus on tho one hand, or Alexander on tho other, is only to be explained 
by the supposition that, although these names had from their celebrity reached the 
west of India, the history of tho persona so named was vaguely and inoorrectly 
known. 

Wo shall, however, recur to the subject : at present we are only concerned with 
the purport of the inscription, which is unfortunately by no means distinct. We 
have the order, by that Antiochus four Yavana lings, were what ? neither inscrip- 
tion enables us to answer : the Gim&r inscription being in fact here mutilated. Prin- 
aep, in his introductory remarks, supplying the connection conjecturally, fills up the 
blank by reading, ‘ And tho Greek king besides, by whom tho four kings have been 
induced to permit,' but there is nothing to warrant such a translation; and in the 
actual rendering of the passage tho latter clause is omitted : we there have, ‘ and 
the Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of l^gypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonos (?), 
and Magas, etc.’, and then follows a blank. The Kapur di Giri inscription, although 
entire, presents characters of undetermined value, and probable inaccuracies. The 
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first term, likhiehha thana^ is very doubtful; the next appears to h^jayavata^ which 
might be rendered * victorious,' in the in>ti:umcntal cose, agreeing with Antiyokena : 
ananaa is doubtful, both as to reading and sense ; y$ asa mili puna rajanti might be 
rendered * they who (the kings) become his friends, again shine (or enjoy dominion).' 
We may also render eva hi yona kati yoaha, ‘ such, indeed, is the Yavanh become, of 
whom;' there then follow some indistinct characters, and the phrase seems to termi- 
nate with miti hi kite, * friendship or alliance has been made.’ This I admit is very 
conjectural, and a corrected copy, or a better founded interpretation of the original 
may shew it to be wholly erroneous ; but, in the present state of the inscriptions we 
may hazard the coujccUiro that the purport of the whole passage may be, that the 
four princes, after being overthrown by Antioehus, had been reconciled to him, and 
that an alliance had then been formed between him and the Indian prince Devapriya. 
There is nothing whatever to justify the supposition that Dci^apriya had attempted to 
make converts of the Greek princes, or to disseminate the doctrines and practices of 
Buddhism in their dominions. 

The state of this transcript of the Kapur di Giri inscription is very far from 
satisfactory, while, from the names it records, it appears to bo of great historical value. 
It would be very desirable to havo a foc-similc carefully taken ; and, as the part of the 
country in which it is situated is now within the reach of Briti^ influence, it might be 
possible, perhaps, without much difficulty, to have such a copy. In the *Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’, Feb. 1848, Capt. Ounninghdm mentions, in his Diary, his having visited 
the spot, and taken a copy of the most legible portion of the inscription ; ^ he adds, 
however, that a proper copy could only be made by levelling the ground and building 
up platforms, and by white- washing the surface of the rock to bring out the sunken 
letters , a work of time, but which would well repay the labour. 

[Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, promised to recur to the 
subject of the identities of the kings named in the inscription ; 
he does so — ^while contesting the identity of Piyadasi and 
Asoka — ^to the following effect] : — 

So that neither of these epithets {Priyadareana, or 8u~dareana), is exclusively 
restricted to Asoka, even if they were ever applied to him. 

That they wore so applied is rendered doubtful by chronological difficulties, of 
which it is not easy to dispose : Piyadasi appears to have IVvod, either at the samp 
time with, or subsequent to, Antioehus. Could this have been the cose if ho was 
Asoka? For the determination of this question, wo must investigate the date at 
which the two princes flourished, as far as the materials which are available will 
permit. 

The first point to be adjusted is, which Antioehus is referred to. There are 
several of the name amongst tho kings of the Selcucidan dynasty, whoso sway, com- 
mencing in Syria, extended at various times, in the early periods of their history, 
through Persia to the confines of India. Of these, tho two first, Antioehus Sotcr 
and Antioehus Thoos, were too much taken up with occurrences in Greece and in tho 

» [ A lithograph, by T. Black, of Calcutta is now before mo, which purports to 
give, under Mr. J. W. Laidlay’s authority, tho * Inscrijption at Shhh-baz-garhi, 
copied by Captain A. Cunningham.’ The facsiniilo is def^tivo and erroneous to a 
mmked degree. As it does not include the thirteenth tablet, it affords no aid in 
determining 'the probable ortliography of the doubtfiil names. Major Cunningham's 
own version of the fifth name is quoted at tho foot of p. 26.] 
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west of Asia, to maintain any intimate connexion with India, and it is not until tho 
time of Antiochos the Great, the fifth Seleucidan monarch, that we ha^e any positive 
indication of an intercourse between India and Syria. It is recorded of this princo 
that ho invaded India, and formed an alliance with its sovereign, named by the Greek 
writers, Sophagasenas, in the first member of which it requires the etymological 
courage of a Wilford to discover Asoka. The late Augustus Schlcgcl conjectured 
the Greek name to represent the Sanskrit, Saubh&gya sena, he whose army is attended 
by prosperity ; but we have no such prince in Hindu tradition, and it could scarcely 
have been a synonyme of Aaokaf the literal sense of which is, ho who has no sorrow. 
Neither is Sophagasenas more like Piyadasi, and so far therefore we derive no assist- 
ance as to tho identification of Antiochus. Still, with reference to the facts, and to 
the allusion to his victorious progress, which Tablet XIII. seems to contain, we ran 
scarcely doubt that he was the person intended, and that the Antiochus of the in-, 
peription is Antiochus the Great, who ascended tho iiironc, b.c. 223, and was killed, 
B.c. 187. The date of his eastern expedition is from n.c. 212 to b.c. 20d. 

There is, however, an obvious difficulty in the way of the identification from the 
names of the princes which arc found in connexion with that of Antiochus, and 
which the thirteenth Tablet appears to recapitulate as those of contemporary prinees, 
-^subjugated, if the conjectural interpretation be correct, by Antiochus. With re- 
spect to one of them, Ptolemy, this is allowable, for Antiochus the Great engaged in 
war with Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth king of Egypt, with various success, and 
concluded peace with him before ho undertook his expedition to Bactria and India. 
Ho therefore was contemporary with Antiochus the Great. It is, however, to be 
recollected that Ptolemy Philopator was preceded by three other princes of the same 
name, Ptolemy Sotcr, Ptolemy Philadclphus, and Ptolemy Euergctos,<- extending 
through a period of rather more than a century, or from n.c. 323 to b.c. 221. These 
princes were frequently engaged in hostilities with the Seleucidan kings of Syria, 
and we cannot therefore positively determine which of them is referred to in tho 
inscription. The long continuance of the same name, however, among the kings of 
Egypt, as it was retained until tho Homan conquest, no doubt made it familiar 
throughout the East, and we need not be surprised to find it at Kapur di Giri or 
Gimar. 

The same circumstance will not account for the insertion of the name of Mako, 
probably Magas, for although there was such a prince, he was far removed from 
India, and of no particular celebrity. Magas was made ruler of Cyrene by his father- 
i&-law, Ptolemy Soter, the first Greek king of Egypt, about b.c. 308. He had a 
long reign of fifty years, to n.c. 258. He was not, therefore, contemporary with 
Antiochus the Great, dying thirty-five years before that prince's accession. He was 
connected with Antiochus Soter, having married his daughter, and entered into an 
alliance with him against Ptplemy Philadclphus, — and this association with the 
names of Antiochus and Ptolemy, generally but not accurately known, may have led 
to his being enumerated with the two other princes of tho some designation, Ptolemy 
Philopator, and Antiochus the Great. There was a Magas also, tho brother of 
Philopator, but he is of no histor^al note, and was put to death by his brother in the 
beginning of his reign. The allusion is, therefore, no doubt to the Magas of Cyrene. 

It is impossible to explain tho juxta-position of the other two names, Antigonus 
and Alexander, upon any principle of chronological computation, although we can 
easily comprehend how the names were familimrly known. That of Alexander the 
Great must of course have left a durable impression, but ho is antecedent to any of 
hia generals who made themselves kings after his death. It is very unlikely that his 
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son Alexander, who was not bom till after his death, and from the oge of three yean 
was brought up in Macedonia, where he was murdered when only twelve y^an old, 
should be the penon intended, and a greater probability would attach to an Alex- 
ander who was Satrap of Persia in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
and rebelled against him. Ho was defeated and killed, b.o. 223. So far therefore 
we have an Alexander contemporary with Antiochus, if that bo thought essential ; 
but it seems more likely that here, as in the ease of Magas, the concurrence of 
names is no evidence of synchronism, and arises from the name being familiarly 
known without any exact knowledge of the persons by whom they were borne. 

Such seems to be the case also with respect to Antigonus. The most celebrated 
of the name, Alexander’s general who succeeded to the sovereignty of Phrygia and 
Lycia, extended his authority to the East by the defeat and death of Eumcnes, 
and his name may thus havo^ecome known in India, although the scene of his 
victories over his rival was sonmwhat remote from the frontier, or in Persia and 
Media. The latter portions of his career were confined to Asia Minor and Greece, 
and he was killed b.c. 301. He was contemporary with the first Ptolemy, but not 
with Antiochus, having been killed twenty years before the accession of Antiochus 
Soter. We have another Antigonus, the grandson of the preceding, who was con- 
temporary with Antiochus Soter, but his life was spent in Macedonia and Greece, 
and it is not likely therefore that any thing should have been known of him in India. 
It can only bo tlic first Antigonus whose designation reached an Indian prince, and 
the mention of him in conjunction with Ptolemy, Antiochus, Magas, and Alexander, 
shows clearly that the chronology of the inscription was utterly at fault, if it 
intended to assign a contemporary existence to princes who were scattered through, 
at least, an interval of a century. We must look, therefore, not to dates, but to 
the notoriety of the names, and the probability of their having become known in 
India, for the identification of the persons intended. Under this view, I diould 
refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, Magas to the 
son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes 
of Egypt, and Antiochus to the only one of the number wheT we know from classical 
record did visit India, and who, from the purport of the incriptions, wo may infer 
was known there personally, — Antiochus the Great. ^ In this case we obtain for 

^ r I append Major Cunningham’s criticism on these arguments.] < The minor 
difficulties of chronology, which form Prof. Wilson’s last objection (‘ Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 244), are easily disposed of, for they seem to mo to hap 
arisen solely from the erroneous assumption that Priyadarsi must have been a con- 
temporary of Antiochus the Great. In the Gimhr and Kapur di Giri rock inscrip- 
tions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of five Greek princes who were contem- 
porary with himself. Of these four have been read with certainty — ^Antiochus, 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas; and the fifth has been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James Prinsep, w'ho first react these names, assigned them to the following princes : — 
Antiochus IT., Theos of Syria, n. c. 265—247 ; Ptolemy II., Philadelphus of Egypt, 
R.O. 285—246 ; Antifi^nus, Gonatus of Maccdon, b.o. 276 — 213 ; Magas of Cyreno, 
B. 0. 258 ; and with these identifications the learned of Europe have generally agn^. 

* The fifth name has been read by Mr. Norris as Alexanaer ; and if this reading 
is correct, we may identify this Prince with Alexhnder II. of Epciros, who reignea 
from B.c. 272-'254 ; but the two copies of this name, published by Mr Norris, from 
facsimiles by Masson and Court, appear to me to read Ali bha Sunari, which may 
be intended for Ariobarzanes III., King of Pontus, who reigned from b.c. 266-240. 
But in either case the date of Priyadarsi inscription will bo about b.c. 260-258, 
shortly preceding the death of Magas.* — *Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 111. *To some it 
may'seem difficult to understand how any relations should exist between the Indian 
Asoka and the Greek princes of Europe and Africa ; but to mo it appears natural 
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the date of the inicription some period fttheequent to b.c. 206, at which it seems very 
unlikely that Asoka was liring. 

To obriate the chronological difficulty it has been suggested that the Antiochus 
alluded to is not Antiochus Magnus, but Antiochus Theos, who reigned from n.c. 261 
to B.C. 246, and who would therefore be contemporary with Asoka. This is no 
doubt true, but as intimated above, historical events arc opposed to the maintenance 
of any friendly connexion between the princes of India and Syria during the reign 
of Antiochus Theos. At its very commencement he was involved in hostilities with 
the King of Egypt; the war continued daring the greater portion of his reign, 
and amongst its results, were the neglect and loss of the Eastern provinces. Meffia 
and Bactria became independent principalities ; and their geographical, as well as 
political position must have completely intercepted all communication between India 
and Western Asia. It is very unlikely that an Indian sovereign would have pro- 
mulgated any alliance with the enemy of his immediate neighbours, and wc should 
rather look for the names of Arsaccs or Theodotus in his edicts, than that of 
Antiochus Theos. We cannot, therefore, upon historical grounds admit the identity 
of the Antiochus of the inscriptions with Antiochus Theos, any more than we can 
recognise an alliance between Asoka and Antiochus Magnus, as chronologically 
probable upon such premises as we derive from classical Pauranic, and partly 
Buddhist data. 

If, indeed, we are guided solely by the latter, we shall render the synchronism 
of the two princes still more impossible. According to the Dipawanso and Mah&- 
wanso, Bharmasoka was inaugurated two hundred and eighteen years after the death 
of Buddha ; his inauguration took place four years after his accession, and we place 
the latter therefore two hundred and thirteen years after the Nirv&n of Gautama. 
The date of this event was b.o. 643, and 648 — 214=b.c. 329; and Asoka, therefore, 
ascended the throne, according to tho Buddhists, before the invasion, not of Antiochus, 
but of Alexander the Great. This, however, must be wrong, and Mr. Tumour 
acknowledges that the chronology of the Buddhist chronicles is here at fault; he 
makes the error amount to about sixty years, and conceives that it was an intentional 
vitiation of the chronolcgy : with what purpose -he has not explained. It is enough 
for us to determiueihat Asoka cannot have been the cotemporary of Antiochus tho 
Great, according to the chronology either of Brahman or Buddhist. That Piyadasi 
was the cotemporary of Antiochus, or even posterior to him, is evident from the inscrip- 
tion, and therefore Piyadasi and .^ka are not one and the same person. That Asoka 
became a convert to Buddhism after commencing his reign as a sanguinary tyrant, 
may or may not be true : we have only the assertions of the Buddhists for the fact. 
But allowing it to be true, if Asoka was not tho author of the edicts in question, 
no inference of their Buddhist character can be drawn from his conversion to the 
faith of Buddha, and the uncertain evidence afforded by their language is not rendered 
less equivocal by any positive proof of their having been promulgated by a prince 
who was a aealous patron of the doctrines of Shkyasinha. 

But who then was Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods? This is a question not 
easily answered. The term is evidently an epithet applied to more than one indi- 
vidual, and not the proper designation of any ono person exclusively. We have 

and obvious. Asoka’s kingdom on the west was bounded by that of Antiochus; 
his father, Bindusftia, had received missions from Antiochus, Soter, and Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus ; and as Asoka was 46 years of age when he was inaugmted, in 
B a 269, he might have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, Daima^os 
and Dionysios.’— 112. 
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no Buch name in any of ihe Brahmanioal traditions^and find it in the Buddhist, 
88 indicating a soTereign prince, to whom it could no Aave been applied consbiently 
with chronological data, upon the authority of a work of the fou^ century of our 
era. That any uncertainty with regard to its appropriation dionld exiBt, aeema 
yery incompatible with the extent of the dominions ruled over by the prince of the 
inBcriptionB, as far as we are to infer, from the sites in which they are found, as 
Gujar&t, Katak, Behar, Dihli, and the Panjab. A monarch, to whom all India, 
except the extreme south, was subject, must surriy have left some more positke 
trace of his existence than a mere epithet, complimentary to his good looks, and 
riiared with many others of equally pleasing appearance. Tkat such almost uniyersal 
soTereignty in India was ever exercised by a single prince is extremely improbable, 
and it i/i imdeniable, from the evidence of the inscriptions themselyes, that they have 
not been sculptured, in the situations in which they occur, cotemporaneously with 
the year of any individual reign. Thus, in aU the rock inscriptions, the thbri and 
fourth edicts are said to bo issued in the twrifth year of Piyadasi’s inauguration ; 
the fifth and eighth, in the tenth year : the two later edicts, in point of time, taking 
precedence of the two earlier, in the order of inscription— an utter impossibility. 
We can only infer, therefore, t^t they were simultaneously inscribed. Mr. Piinsep 
states, that it is so specified in the Fourteenth Tablet, but I am unable to understand 
the passage in that sense. That it was the case, however, is obvious, from the 
inverted order of the dates, and from the uniform appearance of the inscriptions. 
The whole must have been cut, therefore, at' some subsequent period to the latest 
of the dates. How long subsequent, is another question of impossible solution ; but 
it is very improbable that ihe rocks of Gujar&t, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, were 
aU engraved at the same time. The operation must have been spread over some 
years, and it is not likely that it was subsequent to the date of their reputed author, 
if he ever had a real existence. It seems, however, not improbable, that the rulers 
of the several countries, of influential retigious persons, adopted the shadow of a 
name, to give authority to the promulgation of edicts intended to reform the immoral 
practices of the people, and for that purpose repeated documents whirii had acquired 
popular celebrity in some particular locality not yet ascertained. 

From these [and other] considerations, I have been compelled to withhold my 
unqualifled assent to the confident opinions that have been entertained respecting 
the object and origin of the inscriptions. Without denying the possibility of their 
being intended to disseminate Buddhism, and their emanating from the Maurya 
prince Asoka, there are difficulties in the way of both conclusions, whicdi, to aay the 
least, render such on atipbation extremely uncertain. 

[ I Jutye allowed Prof. Wilson to state his doubts and diffi- 
culties at greater length than I should have coiuseded to. him, 
had I not been prepared to contest his leading inferences. 

I do not, however, design to enter upon any critical ezami- 
nation of the mino r evidences and coincidences the Professw 
has sought to reconcile ; as, with a doubtful text, an avowedly 
imperfect interpretation, with one of the historical namoa only 
partially legible’ and dates conflicting inter ee, the most elaborate 
solution could not but foil to prove uilsatis&ctory. And ftarther. 
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I am disposed to accept^ with added foree> all that portion of 
the Professor’s deductions which implies crass ignorance of 
Syrian and Grecian events on the part of the compilers of 
Fiyadasi’s Edicts. Stilly there are some obvious facts upon 
which we may fairly speculate. It is clear that Antiochus, as 
spoken of in these inscriptions, was, at the moment of their 
composition, the most prominent personage of the western 
world within the ken of the Indian court. That Antiochus 
ec^s is the sovereign alluded to many miscellaneous items of 
evidence, now available, tend to show. These points being ad- 
mitted, it would seem to follow, from the expressions made use 
of in the second tablet, that the defection of the Bactrians under 
Diodotus — assigned to 260, b.c. — had not, up to this time, 
developed itself. The allusion to the four kings it is loss easy to 
explain, nor is it obvious why that particular number should 
have been selected. As the text does not enable us to say what 
position these kings held in reference to the more influential 
Antiochus, speculations on this head must, of course, be next to 
futile. Certainly the satisfactory explanation of the coinci- 
dences^ of the given names, with any combination of the then- 
existiag monarchical distributions, remains to be accomplished : 
whether the record aimed at a mCre vague selection of the more 
generally known Greek names to complete the list, or whether, 
W is just possible, there was some indefinite remembrance of 
the quadruple alliance (311, b.c.), of which Scleucus was the 
subordinate confederate and local represenfative during his 
Indian expedition, and of the eastern rights and titles of which 
Antiochus became the apparent heritor, it would be rash to 
assert ; but it is clear that the designations of two of the parties 
to this league open the list, and whether Magas represents the 
Oyrenian, or some other of the name, or stands os the curtailed 
corruption of that of Lysimachus, while Ali KaaumrV may 

^ eye-copy of the Kapar di Oiri inscription may be yariously read, Ali 

Eaaaaari, Ali Kasadari, or, doubtfully, Ali Ksbasanari. The initial letter is very 
uncertain, and might almost he read as a O, The third letter diiTers materially from 
the ordinaiT RA'«, and must either be the simple K of Court's copy or some com- 
pound of 8h^ under Masson's representation. 
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chiuice to do duty for Alexander, Oaaaonder, or some living 
potentate whose cognomen had hut latdy reached Indian ears, 
we need scarcely stop to inquire. 

In his first paper* on the Gim&r, Dhauli, and Kapur di 
Giri edicts. Prof. Wilson expressed an opinion that, * although 
the tenor of the inscriptions was not incompatible with a 
leaning to the religion of Buddha, yet the total absence of any 
reference to the peculiarities of the Buddhist system, left some 
uncertainty with regard to the actual creed of the r&ja, and 
his intimate connection with the followers of Buddha.’ 

In a subsequent article on the Bhabra inscription* the Pro- 
fessor frankly admits that, * although the text is not without 
its difficulties, yet there is enough sufficiently indisputable 
to establish the fact, that Priyadasi, whoever he may have 
been, was a follower of Buddha.’* Our leading Orientalist, 
it will be seen, still hesitates, therefore, to admit the 
identity of Priyadasi and Asoka. With all possible deference 
to so high*an authority, I am bound to avow that I see 
no difficulty whatever in the concession. We may stop 


asaembly 


of oommandB the infliction of little pain, and indnlaenoe to animala. it 

ia yemy known, I proclaim, to what extent my and favor (are placed) in 

Bnd^a, in the law, and in the assemblv. Whatsoever (words) have oeen spoken by 
the divine Buddha, they have been well said,* etc.-— See .also 'Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*^ 
1840.— Lassen * ludischo Alt.’ ii. 221. [ I annex to these notes on the Bhabra 


ainsi que r a men vu M. JLUtoe, une missive adressee par le roi iflyadaai 4 rAa- 
semblde dcs Bdigienx rdunis k Ffltalipu^ capitale du Magadha, pour la mp- 
pression des schismes qui s'Staient Slevds parmi les Beligienx bnddbistes, assem- 
Dlde qui, selon le Habftvamsa, cut lieu la dix-srotibme annde dn rtee d’Ai^Oka. 
La forme esi en cflle-mflme trbs-remarquable. X’inscription, en enet. n’eat pas 
grav6e comme les autres monuments de ce genre qui pmrtent le nom oe Fijadaii, 
soit sur une colonne monolithe^ soit snr la surflice d’nn rocher adhdrant anx flaaes 
d’nne montagne. Elle est 6cnte, et trbs-soignensement, snr un bloc dStaeU do 


de forme irregnlicre, pent etre aisement tronsporte. . . . U'est nne lettra qpib la 
roi a fiiit graver sur la pierre aveo I'intention avoude d’assorer la dnrda do oatto 
axpression n olaire de son orthodoxie, pont-8tre aussi aveo oella da thiia traartortar 
laeilement et silrement oette missive dans lea divaises partieo do flada 

oh se trouvaient des Beligieux . . l*inscription est dcrite dans I’aaeioB dialaate 
Magadbt.’— ' Le Lotus de la bonne Loi,* p. 727, 728. 
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short of absolute and definite proof, that Asoka enunciated 
his edicts under the designation of Priyadasi, Hhe beloved 
of the gods;’ but all legitimate induction tends to justify 
the association, which is contested by no other inquirer.^ 
To assert that the edicts themselves do not accord in spirit 
with the exclusive intolerance attributed to Asoka by his 
Buddhist successors, is merely to show that they misrepresented 
his aims and desires in this respect, as they palpably misinter- 
preted and altered many of the original tenets of the religion 
itself. 

As a iitting conclusion to these commentaries, I append 
Prof. Wilson’s remarks on the language of the edicts: — ] 

The langiiage itself is a kind of P&li, offering for the greater portion of the words 
forms analogous to those which are modelled by the rules of the P&li grammar still 
in use. There are, however, many differences, some of which arise from a closer' 
adherence to Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Frinsep, when speaking of the 
L&t inscriptions, ** The language differs from every existing written idiom, and is as 
it were intorme^ate between the Sanskrit and the F&ll/* The nouhs and particles 
in general follow the P&li structure; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms; but in neither, anymore than in grammatical Pfidi, is there my 
great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Giri inscripiibn 
departs loss from the Sanskrit than the others, retaining some compound consonants, 
as |?r in priya instead of Piya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants 
of the Devankgorl alphabet, while the others, as in P&lf, have but one sibilant : on 
the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the vowels to a much greater 
extent, and rarely distinguishes between the long and short vowels, peculiarities 
perhaps not unconnected with the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the inscriptions 
with P&li on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, would require a laborious 
analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely worth the pains, as the differences from 
either would, no doubt, prove to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may 
be content to consider the language as Pfilf, not yet perfected in its grammatical struc- 
ture, and deviating in no important respect from Sonskrit. P&lf is the language of 
the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon ; therefore it is concluded it 
was the language of the Buddliists of Upper Indio, when the inscriptions were 
engraved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits of 
question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that Sakya Sinha and his 
successors taught in P&U; and that a Pklf grammar was compiled in his day ; yet, on 


^ Tumour, *Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' vi. 1060, and vii. 930; Lassen, ii. 271; 
Bumouf, i. 633,. ii. 778; Cunningham, *Bhilsa Top^* 108; Sykes, * Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,' Vi. 460 ; MUller, * Buddhism and Buddhist nlgrims,’ p. 23. 
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the other hand they affirm, that the doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, 
and wore not committed to writing for four centuries after his death, or until b.o. 153, 
a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions. In fact, the principal 
authorities of the Cingalese Buddhists appear to have existed in Cingalese, and to 
have been translated into Phlf only in the fifth century after Christ. 

According to M. Bumouf and Mr. Hodgson, the earliest Buddhist writings were 
not Pfilf but Sanskrit, and they were translated by the Northern Buddhists into their 
own languages, Mongol and Tibetan. It does not appear that they have any Pbll 
books. The Chinese have obtained their writings from both quarters, and they 
probably have P&lf works brought from Ava or Ceylon. They liavc also, according 
to M. Bumouf, translations of the same Sanskrit works that arc known in the North. 
It is by no means established, therefore, that Pklf was the sacred language of tho 
Buddhists at the period of tho inscriptions, and its use constitutes no conclusive proof 
of their Buddhist origin. It seems more likely that it was adopted as being the 
spoken language of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for 
his edicts, that they might bo intelligible to the people. Hence, also, the employment 
of different alphabets, that of Kapur di Giri being the alphabet current in Aifghanistan 
and Baetria, as we know from tho Gncco-Boctrian coins. The use of the provincial 
or local alphabet was evidently designed for the convenience of those to whom it was 
familiar, while the ancient form of the Dcvan&garf was that employed in Hinddst&n 
as being there in general use. The popular currency of the language, admitting that 
it might have been tho spoken dialect of tho north-west of India, would be more 
likely to prevent, than to recommend its use as a * sacred * language, and its being 
applied to snch a purpose by the Southern Buddhists was in some degree probably 
owing to their being as a people ignorant of it, and it would then assume in their 
eyes a sanctity which as a spoken dialect it was not likely to possess. At the same 
time, we can scarcely suppose that the language of the inscriptions was understood in 
all the countries where they have been discovered, beyond the Indus, at Dihlf, in 
Behar, in Orissa, and Gujarht, where wo know that very different dialects, however 
largely borrowing from a common source, at present prevail. Neither is it likely that 
edicts intended to regulate the .moral conduct of the people at large should have been 
intelligible only to Buddhist priests, or should have been perpetuated on pillars and 
rocks solely for their edification. We may therefore recognise it as an actually 
existent form of speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves— by w'hom it is always identified with the 
language of Magadha or Behar, ^ tho scene of Sakya Sinha’s first teaching— but that 
there are several differences between it and the Mfigadhi, as laid down in Prakrit 
grammars, and os it occurs in Jain writings. It is, ns Messrs. Bumouf and Lassen 
remark, still nearer to Sanskrit,^ and may havo prevailed more to the north than 
Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Panj&b, being more analogous to 
the Sauraseni dialect, the language of Mathura and Dihlf, although not differing from 
the dialect of Behar to such an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom 
Sakya and his successors addressed themselves. Tho language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in which tho fimt 
propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, seems to have been rather the 
spoken language of tho people in Upper India, than a form of speech peculiar to a 

1 Tumour’s * Introduction to the Mahawanso,* xxii., S& M&gadhi mula bhksa, 

> Essai Hur le PhU, p. 187, * lia Palie btoit presquo identique k Tidiome sacr^ dcs 
Brahmanes, parce qu’clle en derivait imm^diatement.* 
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dan of religionists, or a sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, 
although not incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclu- 
sire proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious belief.^ 

[In a subsequent paper ^on Buddha and Buddhism’ 
(J.B.A.S., xvi. 229), Professor Wilson enters more compre- 
hensively into the linguistic question touched upon in the 
above note : the following extracts will put the reader in pos- 
session of that author’s present view in regard to the com- 
parative antiquity of the use of l^anskrit and P&li^ in the 
Buddhist Scriptures: — 

The great body of the Buddhist writings consists avowedly of translations ; the 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, Burman, and Siamese books, are aU de- 
claredly translations of works written in the language of India — ^that which is com- 
monly cdled Fan or more correctly Fan-lan-mo^ ‘ or the language of the Brahmans ;* 
and then comes the question, to what language does that term apply ? Does it mean 
Sanskrit, or does it mean FkU, involving also the question of the priority and origin- 
ality of the works written in those languages respectively ; the Sanskrit works as tiiey 
have come into our hands being found almost exclusively in Nep61, those in Pkli 
being obtained chiefly from Ceylon and Ava. Until very lately, the language desig- 
nated by the Chinese Fan was enveloped in some uncertainty. . . The mystery, 
however, is now cleared up. In the life and travels of Hwan Tsang, written by 
two of his scholars and tranriated from the Chinese by M. Julien, the matter is 
placed beyond all dispute by the description and by the examples which the Chinese 
traveUef gives of the construction of the Fan language, in which he was himself a 
profleient. . . We learn from him. ... All this is Sanskrit, and what is 
more to the point, it is not M&gadhi, the proper designation of the dialect termed in 
the south, P&lf. . . Hwan Tsang also correctly adds that the grammar in use in 
India, in his time, was the work of a Brahman of the north, a native of Tula or 
Sftlfctnla, named JVnt-iii, or Pknini, the well-known Sanskrit grammarian. . . . 
The Bu^hist authorities of India proper, then, wefe undeniably Sanskrit; those of 
Ceylon might have been P&lf or M&gadhi ; were they synchronous with the Sanskrit 
books, or were they older, of were they younger, mo^ ancient, or more modem ? . . 
We may be satisfled, therefore, that the principal Sanskrit authorities which we still 
poBsesf were composed by the beginning of the Christian era at Ihist; how much- 
earlier is less easily determined. . . . 

We may consito it, then, established upon the most probable evidence, that the 
chief Samkrit authorities of the Buddhists still in our possession were written, 
at the latest, from a century and a half before, to as much after, the era of 
Christianity. 

Now what is the case with the P&lf authorities of the south ? . . The prin- 
cipal P&lf works of the south, are, therefore, of a period considerably subsequent to 
the Sanskrit Buddhistical writings of India proper, and date only from the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. 

1 P&lf, means— original text, regularity.— Maha. Introd. zxii. 
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Professor Max Muller seems to concur in these deductions, 
judging from his remark : — 

‘After Buddhism had been introduced into China, flie first eare of its teadieri 
was to trandate the sacred works from the Sandcrit, in which they were originaUy 
written, into Chinese.’ — ‘ Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,’ p. 24. London, 1857. 

Col. Sykes, hovrever, I observe, still considers that he has 
evidence to show that ' the books taken from India to China by 
the Chinese travellers between the fourth and seventh centuries, 
were equally in P&li’ {Times, May 21, 1857), basing his argument 
to that end upon M. GutzlafiTs catalogue of ‘ Chinese Buddhistioal 
Works,’ published in vol. ix. of the ’ Jour. Boy. As. Soo.*, p. 199 
(1848). 
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[In continuation of the subject treated of in the supple- 
ment to Art. XYII.i p. 8, 1 extract the substance of Prinsep’s 
* Completion of the P£li Alphabet/ which the decipherment of 
the GHlm&r text of the edicts of Asoka enabled him to verify.] 

First, however, I must take a review of the Gim&r alphabet, for 
it is evident that it contains many additions to the more simple ele- 
ments of the pillars. These additions, to which only 1 have time to 
allude, will be found to complete the alphabet to the existing standard 
of the P&U of Ceylon. 

The most remarkable change observable in the alphabet has already 
been noticed in my paper of last June, namely, the substitution of the 
letter | for -j in all words now written with an r in Sanskrit, but on 
the pillars spelt with an f, as etc., now corrected to 

re-MIO rdja, iasaratha, etc. Although there are many words in the 
Sanskrit in whidi the use of the ) and r is indifferent, still the in- 
variable employment of the former liquid, does not appear to have 
been ascribed to any of the numerous Pr&krits or even- the Apabhrfoi- 
sas, by the Sandcrit grammarians. .... 

Of other letters made known by the Gimdr tablets, we may notice 
first in order the t or yA, which can no longer be denied a place, or be 
confounded with any other letter, because it now occurs in the well 
known word ^harutdni (B,^kutdni), and in fluyAa, ghara, ghdta, etc., 
of the Kalinga and Sainhadii mscriptions; These words, it must be 
observed, occur only in those tablets of the Eatak inscription wherein 
the lettiu I is used, and which so for resemble in dialect those of 
Oimfor. The orthography aigrAoitdni on the pillars is gwifUim. It 
does not therefore follow necessarily, though there is every probability 
thereof, that the y is never used for yA; but when we find the aqpiiate 
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present in other words of the same monnmentsi such as ffhanU\ 
sanghathaaif etc., we are bound not unnecessarily to aspirate the 
simple y, where it can be read without doing so. 

The nasal of the first class of consonants, or gutterals, has not been 
yet recovered, because its place is generally supplied by the anutwara : 
but in one or two places I think the ^ may be traced in its primitive 
form of C : at any rate it may bo safely constructed so, from the 
analogy of the form in No. 2 alphabet ^ also found •on the coins in 
the name Simha vikrama (written sometimes singhd), and from the 
more modem form of the Tibetan ^ tig. 

The letter jh is of rare occurrence, even in the Sanskrit. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, that we should be tardy jof discovering 
it in the ancient alphabet. Tct in Pali this letter takes the place of 
the Sanskrit ^ in mfidhga, madkgama, ' middle,’ and perhaps of tj in 
ntrjiia and of rdg and rgg and o^er similar compounds which in pro- 
nunciation assimilate to jh ; and it is thus more likely to be found in a 
Pdlf than a Sanskrit monument. On my first review of the pillar 
alphabet, I was inclined to look upon the letter P as jh, from its 
occurrence in the word majhimd, coupled with ukasd and 

gevayd, domestics and ascetics, but it seemed better explained by ri in 
other places. A similar expresmon in one of the Gimdr tablets again leads 
me to consider it as jh, viz. : * sankhitena, majhamena, vistitcha,^ where 
the central word is written SPhX both in the Gimar and in the Dhauli 
versions of the concluding paragraph. Again, in the pillars it is 
generally inflected with the i or the d vowel mark, which could not 
be the case with ri : and lastly, it bears considerable affinity to the 
Bengali ^ jh which also resembles the ri of the same alphabet ; I 
therefore now pronounce P without hesitation to be a jh; and 1 must 
modify former readings accordingly.’ 

The n of the second class, or palatials, is ai> acquisition upon which 
there is no room to doubt. It is a peculiarity dn the P411 language 
that this letter, which has the pronunciation of ny, both supplies the 
place of the Sanskrit compound letter jn in such words os rdjnah XTV 


1 This it is not difficult to accomplish : *ex. gr. in the western tablet of the 
Feroz l&t, ndaantan n\jhipayitd ddnamdahanti, may be Sanskritized as follows: 

^expeUmg the murderer (from the town 
or community) they shall give him an alms.' And in the edict regarding animals, — 
ta se aqjive nqjhdpayitaviys — ^such while life remains shall not ^e abandoned,* 
and, in the last tablet, for dhamma niytme nijhayttd hkuye, read 
the rules of dharmp shall be invincible.’ 
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of a prince, and '^miT * order’ — and of «Nf or ny in sncli words 

as anyatah, else, ^4||fi| anydni, others; and in manyate^ 

F&U mmwiUf deems. Now these and many other examples occur 
most opportunely in the Gim&r inscriptions — ^the letter It, with *tho 
necessary Towel inflections It i; nd, or ^ My being invariably em- 
ployed in all such cases ; as in the sixth tablet above quoted, HliA 
N/TlOr+lJA anaia agma pardkamma : whereas in the Dihlf pillars the 
word OMta, for instance, is written )iA*A annata, with the dental », 
the only one there made known to us, doubled by the anuswara. 

The next form of n, belonging to the eerehrul scries, has already 
been made known to us from the Sainhadri cave inscriptions, Z ; and 
the modem derivative forms were on that occasion described (see page 
1046 of volume vi.) In the present inscription this n invariably 
follows the letter r, as in Sanskrit; ex. gr. D*bdll* Dhammachatanam 
* the progress of religion.’ The vowel affixes are united to the central 
perpendicular stroke as Z Z £ ne, nd, no. A few words written in 
Sanskrit with the dental n, are found in the inscription written with 
X, as janasa, doBanam (7th and 8th tab.) and the same holds good of 
the grammatical FdU of books. It should be remembered that, in the 
regular Pr&krit, this is tho only n which ever stands singly in a word. 

The only letter of the labial series which was yet wanting to us, 
the is most fortunately recovered through the indubitable express 
sion mdldni eha pKaldni eha in the second tablet of Gimar — both 
roots and fruits’ — written h-Ujlfd- In the letter we at once 

perceive the prototype of the ph of No. 2, and the ^ of tlie Tibetan 
alphabet : and we see the reason why this was.departed from in the 
N&gari form, li; by turning the stroke outward, lest by turning 
inwards it should be confounded with the vf or sh, a letter unknown 
in our old alphabet. With reference to my former remark on the 
duplication of alphabetic forms to produce the aspirates, it may be 
adduced as ah additional argument for such an assumption that in tho 
oldest of three plates from Eaira with copies of which 1 have been 
lately favoured by Dr. A. Bum, the ph of the word phala is twice 
written pp in lieu of ph, which is the augmented or aspirated 
form used in: the other plates, and which is more consistent with the 
original type now disclosed to our knowledge. 

Of the hh I would merely take tliis opportunity of noticing that I 
have discovered the period and cause of the two very opposite forms of 
this letter which are found in later alphabets, as for instance the Malr- 
ratta hh and the Tibetan hh (which agrees with the Devan&gari or 
Eutilaof the 10th century) and have^prpved them both to descend 
from the ori^nal ; the Mahratta may be said to follow naturally 
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ftom the Sainhadii form ; the other I haye traced on the Baniaditra 
ooine of Skanda and Enmara Ghiptai where sometimeB the one and 
Bometimee the other form is employedi the latter being the natural 
eouiae followed by the pen in imitating the sculptured letter rf, 
beginning at the t(^, yia. : Ai whence would gradually follow Sjy and 
91 with the headstroke, common to all the modem characters. 

The P41£ AftnfftiTia but one $• We cannot^ therefore, expect to find 
in our ancient alphabet the prototype of either the Sanskrit or 
Of these letters I only notice the early forms, beoause 1 have inserted 
them in the accompanying lithographed plate. The modem form of 
W would seem to bo derived ftom the of the Samudragup^ or 
Eo. 2 alphabet, where again it might bo presumed that^it was intro- 
duced as a trifling modiflcation of the letter 51, or a,— in fact, by 
dosing the outer stroke or doing the same thing to this as was done to 
the Pf to have the effect of duplication or aspiration. Or, it may bo 
more proper to consider it a wfitUn modification of the more ancient 
form b found on the copper-plate grants of the third century dug up 
in the Oujar&t peninsula, whence the transition is more evident and 
palpable to the various P41i and Sinhalese forms, the Cashmere form 
and even the modern E&gar( and Beng&K. 

It is not so easy to trace the origin of the tiUba If, in the old 
alphabet, but them is plausible reason to suppose that this was 
originally merdy the mwrima or cerebrd $ q, turned in an opposito 
direction, invented to denote another modification of the sibilant 
required in the refinement of the Sanskrit alphabet. In the oldest 
Oujar&ti plates, these are written with simple linear marks in the 
middle, and exactly the same stracture is retained in the square P&1£ 
dphabet or stone letter of Barma, except that the stroke in the centre 
is contracted into a dot; ftirther, they are merely rounded in the modem 
Burmese for the facility of writing. In no other dphabet^ that I know 
of are the analogies to the origind type so faithfully preserved as to 
diew that these two sibilants were, originally the same letter reversed 
in position, a mode frequently adopted, as I have had occasion to 
notice before, in Indian dphabcti^ to represent dight modifications in 
sound (see voL vi. p. 475-6.) 

The most ancient Sanskrit form, however, of the tdliba ih is one I 
have just discovered on a genuine inscription of the time of Chandra- 
gupta [Sdh Inscription]. This type is evidently the origind of the 
form so common on early Hindu coins and inscriptions, whence are 
directty descended the Tibetan the BengAll H, and the modem 
Eigarf % which heretofore presented a kind of anomdy in the deri- 
vation of our dphabeticd symbols. 
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Having thus recovered the complete, and, as I consider 
it, the primeval alphabet of the Indian languages, I have 
arranged in the accompanying plate the changes each 
letter has undergone in successive centuries, as de- 
duced from absolute records on copper or stone. The 
table families a curious species of paleeographic chro- 
nometer, by which any ancient monument may be 
assigned with considerable accuracy to the period at 
which it was written, even though it possess no actual 
date. 

I begin with the sixth century before the Christian 
era, because I suppose that the alphabet which we pos- 
sess, as used by the Buddhists of a couple of centuries 
later, was that in which their sacred works had been 
written by the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who 
died in the year 543 b.o. 

What in some measure confirms this hypolliesis is,, 
that the Sanskrit character of the third century before 
Christ (of which I have introduced a specimen in the 
plate from the genuine document above {^uded to), differs 
only so much from the original form as the habits of a 
class of writers distinct in religion and more refined in 
language might naturally introduce; — just as we after- 
wards find an equal degree of modification from the type 
of Asoka’s time, in the Sanskrit alphabet of five centuries 
later, on the pillars. 

The Asoka alphabet (the Sanskrit one) agrees very 
dosely with that of our Saur&shtra coins, which may 
thence be pronounced to be anterior to the Gupta series. 
The Ghijar&t plates, dated in the third century of the 
Samvat era, differ but little from the Allah&bdd pillar or 
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Samudragupta inscription, but that little is all in &Yoiir 
of their superior antiquity. 

Of the more recent alphabets it is unnecessary to say 
anything. The Tibetan is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh century. The Eiutila alphabet is taken from the 
inscription sent down in facsimile by Col. Stacy from 
Bareli ; — we learn thence that the artist was of Kanauj ; 
and we see that the Bengilf, which was drawn fix)m the 
same focus of learning nearly a century afterwards, does' 
not differ more from it than the -modifications it has 
undergone since it was domiciled in the lower provinces 
will explain ; — ^indeed, all old Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Ben&res to Entak differ only from the Kutila type in 
hiaving the triangular loop ?, instead of the round one 

A hundred other modifications of the primitive cha- 
racter might be easily introduced were I to travel south- 
ward or to cross to Ava or Ceylon ; but I purposely avoid 
swelling the table, and include only those epochas of the 
Indian alphabet which can now be proved from unde- 
niable monuments. On a former occasion,' the Amara- 
vati, Hala Canara, and Talinga alphabets were traced to 
the Qupta as their prototype, and thus might others be 
deduced; but another opportunity must be sought of 
placing the whole in a comprehensive table. 

In conclusion, I may again regret that our printers 
did not take for their standard the form that would have 
served to blend the Bengali and the Hindi into a common 
system . 

[Prinsep’s obBcrvations intioductoiy to his Chronological 


1 * Jour. As. Soc., Beug.*, toI. Ti., p. 219 (March, 1837). 
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Table of Alphabets appear to have been designedly briefs as 
the several series had already been freely examined and des- 
canted upon in the occasional Essays which had from time 
to time been devoted to the independent illustration of each. 
The definition of almost every letter was now an accepted 
fact, and under the treatment of Prinsep’s practised eye and 
ready h9.nd, each form might be compared in its multiple 
transitions and ramifications, by the veriest tyro in Indian 
Paheography. I have copied, literatim — ^in pi. xxxvii., xxxviii. 
—his original synopsis; but as his labours in elucidation of 
these, and other cognate alphabets, were detached and scattered 
over many volumes and numbers of the Journal he so long and 
cfiiciently edited, I have taken advantage of the facilities 
afforded by the imitative faculty of our German neighbours, 
who have reproduced, in movable types, these and some further 
varieties of the local characters first deciphered by my author, — 
to introduce into a printed table many of the older forms 
omitted in the lithograph ; and I have further profited by 
the progress of type-founding, to •add to the general series 
certain provincial alphabets, which illustrate the literal changes 
incident to independent naturalization, as well as those due 
to epochal departure from the parent stock. * 

It will be seen from this observation, that I have ventured 
to differ from my elsewhere usually accepted authority; but 
in this case, his unvarying frankness and candour have of 
themselves paved the way for my justification, and I doubt 
not that, ^ad his intellect been spared to us, he would himself 
have been prompt to reduce to a more consistent and mature 
theory, the imperfect hypothesis somewhat hastily enunciated 
on the initiatory publication of these fac-similes. 

The general subject of the rise and transitional development 
of Indian alphabets spreads itself over various sections of 
research, and requires to be considered from different points 
of view, the more prominent of which I will endeavour to 
recapitulate as concisely as possible. 
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I. Hegaiding the probable date of the earliest use of the 
type of charaoter, of whidi Asoka’s edicts present ns with the 
first extant example, Prinsep hazarded an opinion that two 
centuries of anterior currency might fairly be assigned to 
that style of writing. This idea pre-supposed somewhat of 
an exclusively sacred character, as pertaining to the alphabet ; 
but by no means implied that the literal series did not pre-exist 
in an earlier or less perfect form. A conjectural limit of this 
description may of course be indefinitely extended or contracted, 
but I myself should be disposed to enlarge considerably the 
period of the previous culture of so perfect and widely-spread 
a eystem of alphabetical expression.^ 

IL As respects the derivation of the literal series, Prinsep 
had clearly a leaning towards associating it with the Greek, 
grounded upon the similarity and almost identity of some of the 
forms of each, the phonetic values even of which fell into appro- 
priate accord. That these similitudes exist there can be no 
doubt, but not in sufficient numbers or degree to authorize an 
Werence that the one system borrowed directly from the other. 
Prof. Weber, following out Prinsep’s idea in another direction, 
has sought to establish a Phoenician origin for the Indian alpha- 
bets.* This theory I regard as altogether untenable, for we not 
only have to get rid of the inversion of the direction of the 
writing — sufficiently intelligible in the case of the Greek deriva- 
tive from that stock — ^but we have to concede a much larger 
amount of faith to fanciful identities of form ; and lastly, we 
have to place this excellently contrived alphabet in juxtaposition 

1 Hiien Thsaiig gives the following account of the origin and spread of the Indian 
alj^bet Les caiact^res de Tdoriture ont dtd inventds par le dien Fan (BrahmS) 
et, depuis Tori^e, leor forme s’est ttamsmise de ridde en siSole. Elle se compose de 
quarante-sept signes, qm s’assemblent et se combinent suivant Tobjet ou la chose 
qu*on vent exprimer.^ jBlle s’est rdpandue et s^est divisde en diverses brandies. Sa 
source, s’dtant dlaigie par d^grds, eHe i^est accommod^e aux usaees dei^ya et auz 
besoins des hommes, et n’a eprouvS que de Ugbres modifications. ]& gdndral, 
die ne ifest pas sensiblement dcartfie de son origine. G’est snrtout I’lnde 
oentrale qu’dle est nette et correcte.” — ^*Hdmoires, etc.,’ p. 72. 

* Ueber den Semitischon Ursprung des in^hen Alphabetcs.— * Zdtsdnift,’ 
1866, p. 389. 
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and oontrart with a system of writing manifestly ftlftiTning a 
quasi-Semitic parentage, but as imperfect and ill-adapted for 
the expression of Indian languages as it is possible to conceive, 
which we find in concurrent use in the contiguous provinces of 
Northern India. Certainly, to judge by internal evidence, the 
P61{ alphabet of Asoka’s day b^irs every impress of indigenous 
organization and local maturation under the special needs 
and requirements of the speech it was designed to convey. 
Though, amid the marvels that are- daily coming to light in 
regard to the march of languages and the Varieties of the sym- 
bols employed to record the ancient tongues, it might be possible 
to concede so much of identity to the two sets of characters as a 
common but indefinitely remote starting point might be held to 
imply.^ 

III. Was the F&li. alphabet sacred or profane P classic or 
vernacular? monumental or popular? The answer to these 
queries must, I think, be decidedly against its exclusive devo- 
tion to the former, in any case ; it will be safer to say that, 
up to a certain period, it was employed both for one and the 
other, and stood as the sole medium of graphic communication. 
This primitive character may well have proved sufficient for 
aU purposes of record, so long as the language it was called 
upon to embody remained as simple as that for expression of 
which we may suppose it to -have been originally designed 


1 [ M. Barth^lmy St. Hilaire, in a reTiew Joimial des Savants/ January, 1857), 
of the valuable work of M. £. Bonan, on the Semitic Laimagfes f Paris, 1855), enters 
into an examination of \he relative claims to prioriW oi the Indian and Phoenician 
alphabets. His remarks on the remote antiquity andT independent and spontaneous 
elaboration of the Indian alphabet ore sound, but the genem argument is marred by 
a want of due discrimination between the F61i and Sanskrit influences, and is defleient 
in all lefbrance to the co-existent Semitic system of writing of the northern provinces. 
Though I do not concur in any conclusion that one alphabet must necessarily have 
been derived from the other, I append M. St. Hilaire’s opinion on the question as it 
stands between the two “ Je ne vois pas qu’il repugne h la raison que le systbme 
le ^us par^t de I’alphabet soit aussi le plus ancien. L’alphabet sdmitique n’ost pas 
pmsflment plus simple, quoique moitid plus court; il est, h vrai dire, moins com- 
plet Pour ma purt, je comprends mieux les Semites recevant de troinbme ou 
quatrihme i wMn falph&et inaien, et I’adaptant k leur usage, en le rdduisant de 
moitifl et en le mutilant, que je ne comprends les Indiens recevant cet alphabet 
inibrme et confus et lo portent h la perfection que nous savons/—- p. 52.] 
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and adapted. On the introduction of the Sanakrit dement, 
it was necessarily subjected to previoudy-needless combinations, 
and under this and other processes perhaps lost some of the stiff- 
ness of outline, which it may, nevertheless, have retained together 
with its original literal simplicity among the vulgar,^ even in the 
presence of an improved style of writing, suited for more polished 
literature ; as in the existing orthography of Hindi, contrasted 
with the daboration of Sanskrit alphabetical definitions.* Prinsep 

1 Major Cimiiiiiffham spoako of * the extremdy rare nee of compoimd letters* in 
the Buddhist Icffen^ engraved on the Bhilsa Topes. He remarks, ‘only three 
instances occur throi^hout all these inscri^ons; and they are certainlj exeeptions 
to the common practice of Aaoka's age, wmch adhered to tne simplest Pftli forms.* — 
* Bhilsa Tales,* p. 268. 

’ [ I have elsewhere noticed certain evidences bearing on this question, which I 
may append in further illustration of my present argument : ‘I iniagine it must bo 
conceal whether on the indications afforded by inscriptions, corns, or Bndffliist 
rdics, that the ancient Pfili or M&gadhi alphabet had once a yery extended currency, 
and likewise that for a lengthened period it retained its separate identity. It occurs 
in Aaoka’s edicts at Dihli,* Allahkbad, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli, and Gimkr; its appear- 
ance in these several localities^ wouldi prima faeie^ imply* either tiiat it was 
intelligible to the pMple at large throughout the circle embraced within these 
geogmphical boundmes, or that it was the recognized sacred alphabet of Buddhism : 
opposed entirely to the latter supposition is the departure from its use in the.Kapur 
m Giii text of the edict itself, and 'the modification the language is seen to have 
been sulqected to in some of the Pftli transcnpts, to mew apparently the local 
dialects of each site.* [1 do not imply from thu that the ediira were ordinarily 
designed to be within reach of the vision of the people, as was the case with the 
Greek tables, even if it was expected that the literary cultivation of the populatioB 
at large was sufficient to create many readers.! “On coins, the characters can 
acarcety be thought to hold any religious signincation, but the available medallio 
testimony contrioutes largely to the mference that these characters formed the ordi- 
nary memum of record in the niajority of the states included within the limits above 
adverted to. In this alphabet exclusively are expressed the lege^ of numerous 
series of coins of purdy local type,* its fanciers are found associated on the one 
pi^ with the Greek of Agathocles and Pantaleon,* and its phonetic signs are con- 
joined with counterpart Anan legends on certain doM of the Behat coins.* The Bud- 

* Of the two stone pillars at Dihll, one was moved down from near Khisrftbftd, 
at the foot of the Himuayas— the other was taken from Mint— * dour. Arch. 8oe. 
DdhL* p. 70, 1860 [vol. i., p. 824.] 

^ Otner inscriptions In this character occur at— 1. Bandii— * Jour. As. Soo. Bong.*, 
ydl vi., xxvii., p. 461, and vol. vii. pi. Ixxiii., p. 662; 2. Gya— Caves, * Jour. 
1 ^. Boe. Beng.*, voL vi.,^ xxxv.. Nos. 2 and 8, p. 676 ; these are of the epoch of 
Daiantha, wno followea Suyasa, the immediate successor of Asokal 8. Satak— 
Udajam Caves, ' Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, vol. vi., pi. liv., p. 1072 ; 4. Katak— Khan- 
dsgiri lEtoclL * Jour. As. Soc. Bang.*, vci. vi., pi. Iviii., p. 1080. And we may 
add a but dightly modified form (ffwritingas discoverwin the Mdientftlft inaeiipt^ 
in Ceylon, ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.*^ voL xiii., p. 176. 

* ‘Jour. As. Soo., Beng.*, yd. iv., pi. x. and xxxv., andvoL vii., pi. lx. and IxL 

« ‘Jour. As. Soo., Beng.*, vd. v., pi. xxxv., p. 8 and 9 ; ‘ Aruma Antiquo,* pL 
vi., pp. 7, 8, 9, and 11. 

* ‘Jour. As. Soo., Beng.*, vol. vii., pi. xxxii. [i. 208.] 
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himself has originated the inquiry as to how much a change 
of alphabetical symbols might be incident to the use of 
a more perfect language as compared with the necessities of 
the local P&li ; and to this I am disposed to attach even more 
weight than he apparently contemplated; the leading conception 
was suggested to him by the advance displayed in this direction 
by the S&h inscription at Gim&r, which^ because it contained 
the name of Asoka, he conceived should be attributed to the 
reign of that monarch. He was content, therefore, to accept 
this system of writing as absolutely contemporaneous with that 
employed in the public edicts of the early patron of Buddhism. 
However, we need not now claim so distinct a concession as 
this, as Asoka’s name is only made use of in the subsequent 
monument, as a whilom benefactor in a similar cause, for which 
the Sah king clamis credit at a later day. 

lY. Among other causes that are liable to have affected the 
inarch of alphabetical divergence from the one fixed model, may 
be noted the cursive departure from the older form, which 
though not exclusively monumental, was evidently better suited 
for lapidary purposes than for facility and rapidity of expression 
by the amanuensis;^ and, under this aspect, there would arise 

dhiit relici do litUo towards elucidating the expansive spread of this style of writing;* 
but— if rightly interpreted— they illustrate in a striking manner the antiquity oMts 
ordinary employment in its even then fixed form.* [This inference, however, docs not 
necessarily militate against my conclusion that, at a subsequent period, and in excep- 
tional localities, the r&li language and the P&li letters did not become the special 
sectarian vehicles of the Buddhist faith, as opposed to the Sanskrit tongue and its 
more copious a^habet, whoso use was affected by the Br&hmans.] Dr. Stevenson 
remarks, in speaking of the Nasik cave inscriptions, * On the whole, wc find tW Br&h- 
mans and Buddhists, in these early days of our era, lived in peace with one another, 
and were both favoured and protects by the reigning sovereigns ; and that, among the 
former, the Sanskrit langu^ was used in writing, and the Fr&krit by the latter ; the two 
languors, probably, hmding the same place to one another that the Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars do at present.’ — ‘Jour. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc.’, July, 1863, p. 41.] 

^ rin my last paper on this subject I remarked, ‘ We have evidence, in sufficient 
abundance, to prove that the eastern nations often availed themselves of a cunive 
hand, in common with the more formal character reserved for inscriptions. These 
would each be naturally affected, in the ultimate determination of forms— by the 
material which had to receive the writing. 

‘Thus, the straight wedge-shaped elements of the cuneiform alphabet^ were 

* * Jour. B(nr. As. Soc.’, vol. xiii., p. 108 ; ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 299, etc. 

* Layard, ‘Discoveries,* etc., 846 and 601, etc., ‘Jour. Bomb. As. Soc.*, vol. xvi. 

p. 216 . 
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a still more obvious reason for the rounding off of angularities 
as tbe complex orthography of the Sanskrit gained head upon 
the simple letters of the local Pali.^ 


singularly well fitted for easy ex^tression on tablets of Babylonian clay, and equally 
suited to rock inscriptions, wnile tbe written hand, executed only on a smooth 
surface, presented no difficulties to any series of curves or complicated lines. In 
addition to leather* and other materials, the ancient Persians, we also learn, wrote 
upon (Birch-bark). The Indians, we know, adapted this substance to the 
same uses,* and possibly the Indian Vedas are indebted for their preservation to this 
very material ; whether its employment was limited to the population whose dialMts 
were expressed in the Arian character we have no means of sirring, but in all pro- 
bability, if the Northern Indian races knew of its use, the M&g^is would not 
have remained long deprived of it, or some suitable substitute ; that they also wrote 
with ink is amply established by the discovery of letters so written on the relic 
caskets at Sanchi/' 

Since the above was written, I have met with a most apposite illustration of 
the justice. of my opening remark, in the shape of a Babylonian clay-tablet— now 
in the British Museum— of about 600 b.c., which is impressed with cuneiform characten 
on the one face, and inscribed with Phoenician letters on the other. The Babylonian 
character is not very perfect, but the Phoenician has evidently been difltoult to 
execute, in comparison to the simple lines of the associate insenption ; the curves 
of the letters, and the depth it was necessary to give the lines, to ensure j)ennanence, 
have clearly puzzled the stile of the artist,i whose knowledge of, and aptitude in, the 
formation of the letters, are otherwise sufficiently apparent. While adverting to these 
subjects, I would further draw attention to the double system of writing in use in 
ancient times, as exhibited in the concurrent record of spoils, etc., almost uniformly 
depicted in the Konyunjik marbles, where the one scribe uses a broad stUe with a 
clay cylinder or book-tablet; and the other wpcars to he writing with a more pointed 
instrument, on some pliable material. — See l^yard, ii. 184, ' Monuments of Niw^* 
pi. 58 ; as well as Nos. 59 and 15* British Museum. 

To rever^ however, to the Indian question, I may remark, in conclusion, that 
the tradition in Huen Thsang’s time, evidently went to the effect, that Ihe early 
Bttddhbt scriptures of Kfisyapa's council were written * sur des feuilles ^ Hum 
(ralmicr),’ a^ that, in such form, (il) <les i6pandit dans Tlnde entiSre.’ — 

* Histoire,' p. 158. Albimni, in sprung of his own experience in the eleventh 
century, notices the use of paper and the local employment, *dans le midi 

de rinde,’ of the leaves of the ^ri ; to which ho adds, *mais dans les 

provinces du centre et du nord de I’lnw, on employe I'^corce intdrieure d’un azbia 
appeld ioug (Jy)» O'est avec Ttoorce d’un arbre du mfime genre qu*on recouvre lee 
arcs : celle-ci se nomme — * Beinaud Mdmoire sur Tlnde,' p. 8(15. 

Further references are given to ' A^an,’ 1. viii., o. ix. ; Foe-koue-ki,' p. 892, etc.] 

< [Dr. Weber has instituted certain philological comparisons, in the hope of 


« Assyria—?. H. Oosse, London, 1832, p. 546. 

k Hamzm Ispahfinl P* 061> and xxv. ^libri invent! sunt, 

in quibus deposite erant' varin eorum disciplinm, omnes lingua Peisica antiqna 
scroti in.cortice tiia.'— See also < Ayin-i Akmuri,* vol. ii., 125. 

* Masson in A. A. p, 60 and 84. See also fig. 11, pi. iii. Idid. Masson con- 
tinues his remarks on substances used to receive writing: * In one or two instences 
I have met with inscriptions ; one scratched with a stylet, or sharp-pointed imj^ 
ment around a steatite vase, extracted fn>m a Tope at Darunta ; another written in 
ink, around an earthen vessel, found in a Tope at Hidda; and a third dotted on a 
brass vessri.'— See also ‘Beinaud Memoire sur I’lnde,* p. 805. 


* ‘Jour. B^. As. Soc^% vol. xiii., p. 110; 


Topes,' 299; ‘Jour. As. 
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This Sanskrit action upon the indigenous form need not be 
limited to the date at which we are now able to cite extant 
examples of the P&li letters ; and^ as I have claimed for the 
latter an antiquity very inadequately represented by their use 
under Asoka, so I may assume an independent process of matura- 
tion under the influence of the former language, in written docu- 
ments, which is not necessarily restricted in its point of depar- 
ture to the date of the lapidary models of whicli that monarch 
has left us examples. Indeed, these very monuments, in their 
bearing upon each other, already exhibit the early phase of an 
irregular advance beyond the limitation of the normal letters, 
in the greater amount of compound consonants to be found in 
use in the Gim&r edict, as contrasted with the Dhauli transcript, 
and the still more simple records of the Eastern pillars, which, 
in point of time, are absolutely subsequent to the two former 
inscriptions. And this alone is sufficient to form a justifiable 
basis for a line of argument I have elsewhere adopted in reply- 


being able to ^termine tlic initial method of writing in India by the definition of the 
primary meaning of the words employed to describe the endorsement of the edicts of 
Asoka. Follomng out the Greek and Latin analogy of the deriyation of the art of 
writing, implied in the * to grave,* and aeribOy * to scratch,* he contrasts the 

inflections from the roots flHI tirar, which occur in the opening passage of 
these inscriptions ; the one sigpufying * to smear,’ and also * to write ;* ^e other, he 
aflOrms, meaning primarily * to scratch into,* and, secondarily, * to write.* An y exclu- 
sive induction, however, irom these materials is denied to us in the fact that the two 
words occur in absolute juxtaposition, and almost as if they were convertible terms; 
there can be no difiiculty m admitting that the one root exists with almost a 
leading meaning for writing in the South (and in Bengal ; while in the north 
it has retained a nearly exelusive signifieation for smearing, plastering, etc. The 
on the other hand, whether its primary intention was to scratch into, or, more 
probably, to draw a linoj holds its position to a much greater extent in flie ^alects of 
In^ as the special indication of writing. However, these comparisons, incomplete 
and unsatisfactory as they must needs be, are complicated by a doubt as to the orimnal 
derivation of the word lipi. ' In the Pkli transcripts of Asoka*s edicts the ortho- 
graphy is assured ; but in the Kajpur di Giri text, in spite of Professor Wilson’s most 
o^rmined conversion of the initial letter, in the numerous instances in which it 
occurs the word is palpably and uniformly dtjpt (dipitamy dipiXdiamy etc.), which, as 
Mr. Norris has shewn, flnds a counteiport in position and meaning in the Persian 
Cuneiform Inscription (* Jour. Roy. As. Soc.*, vol. x., p. 247, 250, lines 48. 55 of 
Tablet) ; and in the Scythic version it appears as with the same signification 
(yol. XT., pp. 19, 24. 187). The legitimate Arian likhitay occurs in one passage as 
the corrmondent of the P&li likhiidti (Gimkr, i. 10) ; but usually the dip o7 the 
northern alphabet answers to the likh of the south (iv. 11, v. 9). 
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ing to those who follow too implicitly Prinsep’s first idea of the 
progress of writings and who seem 

Diq^osed to admit of but one single element, as liable to affect tbe march 
of alphabetical development — that of time. To show how fallacious any notion 
of a necenarUy progressive change would be, 1 may call attention to the very 
slight modification that is seen to have taken place in the local alphabets of Gujarht, 
etc., during several centuries; and I would inquire, if this argument is to hold 
goo^ how much of difference ought we to be able to detect between the alphabet of the 
Vallabhi copper-plates, which they would date in the sixth century a.d.,i and the 
style of writing* in use in the Western Caves, which is almost identical with the 
characters in prevalent use among the Buddhists in the 8rd century b.c. And yet, a 
reference to the facsimiles in pi. xxxvii. will demonstrate how essentially limited the 
alterations effected by this lapse of ages really were ! Prinsep, as we have seen, was 
prepared— with his usual fairness— .to concede that there were other causes likely to 
infiuence these alphabetical mutations, though his original idea had clearly been to 
assign all impulse in this direction to the effect of time. Had he lived to perfect his 
theory, I doubt not that he would have accepted other agencies as playing an im- 
portant part in the results to be accounted for : prominent among these would, I 
think, have to be placed, the advance or retardation due to nationality or other local 
infiuences ; otherwise it would be difficult indeed to account for the various separate 
alphabets that we find in all their independent diversity at a later period of Indian 
progress.* 

Fiinsep's own impression, above reprinted, will display how little reliance could 


^ < Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 149. 

* As my readers may be glad to learn what Albiruni says on the state of the dis- 
tributive varieties of writing current in his day, I append M, Rcinaud’s version of the 
entire passage : — * On compte plusieurs 4critares df^ I’lnde. La plus rdpandue est 
celle qui porte le nom de iiddha^matraea Ju«>) ou substance parfaite; elle 

est usit4e dantfle Gachemire et h Benar^, qui sont maintenant les deux principaux 
foyers scientifiques du pays. Ou se sert 6galement de cette 4criture dans le Madnya- 
De^a, appelfi aussi du nom d’ Aryavartta. Dons le Malva, on fait usage d’une dcriture 
appel4e nagtura : cellc-ci est dispos4e de la mfime mani^re que la premibre ; 


mais les formes en sont diff4rentes. One troisibme ficriture, nom6o arddha~nagary 
o’est-h-dire k moiti4 nagari, et qui participe des deux premieres, est 
usuie dans le Bhatia et dans une partie du Sind. Farmi les autres Ven- 

tures, on pent citer le malcfiry ( ,^j l5Le), usitV dans Malcascheva 
au midi dn ffind, prbs de la cdte ; le l^csandiba employV h Bahmanava, 

ville appelVe aussi Mansoura; le kam&ta usitV dans le Kamate, pays qui 

donne naissance aux personnes appelVes, dans les armVes, du nom de Kannara I 
I’andri, employV dans I’Andra-Deqa ou pays d'Andra ; le dravidi, usitV 

dans le Dravida ou Dravira; le lari, dans le Lar-Dc^a ou pays de Lar ; lo gaunt 
dans le Purab-Deqa ou rVgion oxientale (le Bengale) ; et 

le^l^chaka dans leOudan-Pourahanfikaii^^LrLj^^^ 4^1^. LademiVre 

Venture est celle dont se servent les bouddhists (jJt)*’— M. Reinaud, ^MVmoire eur 


rinde,’ p. 298. 
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bo placed on a jud^'incTit which did not take this element into consideration! for he 
assigtiSi on the mere ground of forms of letters! a higher antiquity to the Gujar&t 
coppcr-plates! than he doe.s to the Gupta inscriptions ; whereas, we now know, that 
the Guptas preceded the Yallabhis ! 

llad he confined liimsclf to tracing the alphal)etical advances made by these diffe- 
rent sections of Indian races, instead of comparing two series of literal igns that had 
been thus far matured by different hands, he would have worked upon surer ground. 
To support my assertion, I would direct attention to the varieties of typas of letters 
to be found on the nearly contemporaneous iiiseriptior the Gupta dyna.sty. If wo 
examine the Alhilihb&d writing,^ and contrast it wit lat on tlic Bhitari li&t,^ wo 
discover considerable difference between the general c« gurations of. the majority of 
the characters in each — varying from scarcely pcrceptiL modifications to an absolute 
difference of form in others ; for instance, the if, 'if) 'Q’ II virtually 
the same characters in both inscriptions, but their outUnos are by no means identical, 
while the signs Ilf, if, and ^ are, so to speak, different letters. To carryout 
the contrast, let us refer to the Bhilsa^ inscription. Here again we find a general 
change in the aspect of the letters and most distinct modification or absolute diver- 
gence from the AUahhb&d type in the following characters— ||||, IQf 

T> Hi Hi and 

V. As to the possible influence of the Semitic character of 
Northern India on the collateral P&li ; I should reduce this to 
the very minimum under its direct Palaeographic aspect,* and 
should even prefer to advocate the converse proposition. There 
arc here also some singular alphabetical coincidences which, 
however, had bettor be reserved for examination under the 
notes on the Arian character. A point which adds mate- 
rially to the difiiculty of instituting any useful comparisons 
in regard to this division of the subject is our ignorance 
of the date of the introduction of the Arian branch of the 
Semitic tree into the regions south ^pf the Hindu Kush 
and its extension into the sub-Himalayan belt towards Has- 
tinapflr. For, as in the case of the Southern alphabet, its 


' * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 969.— Sco Translation, vol. i., p. 233. 

* * Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 1. — ^English Version, vol. i., p. 240. 

* * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. vi., p. 455.— Noticed at p. 245. 

^ [ I am not at all certain, however, that the Arian alphabet did not contribute 
the letter the equivalent of ^ in its own series, to serve in the S&h inscription as 
H' original character has, to my perception, moro of mechanical coincidenoe 
with the general tendency of the Arian formation of letters, than of homogeneity with 
the alphabet of the South ; and it is curious to observe how soon the perpendicular 
centre stroke of the original became horizontal under local treatment. The proper 
Indian b « If, on the contrary, seems to have been of indigenous adaptation.] 

4 


VOL iz. 
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earliest appearance, within our ken, is in the counterpart 
edict of Asoka at Kapur di Giri in the Pesh&wur valley. 
Two items, however, suggest themselves as important in the 
general inquiry. (1) The greater amount of pure Sanskrit 
the Kapur di Giri inscription^ carries in its text, as illustrating 
the descending course of that language^ ; and (2) the ultimate 
and not very long delayed extinction of all trace of the once 
extensively prevaiont Arian character, and its supersession by 
the more exact and appropriate system of writing indigenous to 
the south ! ^ 


1 r < Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii., p. 236.] 

3 [ Frinsra had already noticed this fact in connexion with other data then at hia 
command — * The yemacular language of India at that period, then, varied in different 
TOovincos it araroached more to the Sanskrit in the N.W.,' etc. — vol. vii., p. 280. 
The possession or several letters requisite for the duo definition of Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, hut unneeded in F&lf writing, is also important.] 

9 [ I have usually^ avoided complicating the simple PalrDographic inquiry^on 
which alone my data entitle me to speak— with any reference to the important light 
philology must be cxj^ccted to throw upon the general question. I depart from my 
rule in tnis instance, m citing the original and highly valuable remarks of the author 
of the *Dr&vidian Grammar,"* regarding the existing state and probable early course 
of certain Indian languages. Mr. ualdwdl’s position may be stated in his own words : — 
‘That the Dr&vidian Languages are to be affiliated, not with the Indo-European, 
but with the Scythian group of tongues ; and that the Scythian family to which they 
mpear to bo most closely allied is the Finnish or Tyrian.’’’ [The scope of the term 
Drhvidian is defined by the author as follows :] ‘ Tne idioms which are included in 
this work under the general term ‘Dr&vidian* constitute the vernacular speech of tho 
great majority of the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of Orissa 
and those districts of Western India, and the Dckhan, in which the Gujar&thl and 
the Mar&thl are spoken, tho whole of*tho peninsular portion of India, from the 
Vindhya mountainB and the river Eerbudda (Narmadh) to Cape Cormorin, is peopled, 
and from tho earliest period appears to have been peopled, by uifferent branches ot one 
and the same race, speaking uifferent dialects oi one and tlie same language— tho 
language to which tho term ‘Dr&vidian* is here applied; and scattered offiihoots from 
the same stem may be traced still farther norm os far as the Rajmahol hiUs, and 
oven as fiir as tho mountain fastnesses of Beluchistfin. The Gujarkthi, the Mar&thi 
(with its offshoot the Eonkanl), and the Uriya, or the language of Orissiu idioms 
which ore derived in the main from the decomposition of the Sanskrit, form tho 
vernacular speech of the Hindd population within their respective limits : besi^s 
which, and besides the Dr&vidian languages^ various idioms which cannot be termed 
ind^nous or vernacular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resident 
in F^insular India.’ 

‘The idioms which I designate as ‘ Dr&vidian* are nine in number, exdurive of 
the Rqjmahal, tho Ifr&on, and the Brahui.* They sire as follows: 1, Tamil; 


* ‘ A comparative Grammar of tho Dr&vidian or South Indian family of Langnages, 
by the Rev. R. Caldwell, B.A. London, Harrison, 1856.* 

^ also Norris* Scythian text of tho inscriptions at Behfstun. — ‘ Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc.,* vol. XV. 

* The discovery of this Dr&vidian clement in a language spoken beyond the Indus 

S aves that the Dr&vidiims. like the Aiyans, the Orseco-Scythians, and the Tnreo 
ongoHans, wtered India ny the North-Western route.— p. 23. 
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In this indeterminate state^ I am content, for the present, to 
leave the general question of the progressive development of 
the writing of India proper ; being convinced, that no uniform 
or ^absolute law can be enunciated applicable to the varied 
circumstances of the whole circle of the palaeography of the 


2, Tcl^u ; 3, Canarese ; 4, MalayCilam ; 3, Tulu~-[thc remaining four arc] cntirclyi 
uncultivated, destitute of written characters, and comparatively little Known — 
6, Toda or Tudara ; 7f Kota ; 8, Gond or Goand ; 9, Kliond or Knnd, or, moro pro- 
perly, the Ku. The proportionable numbers of the several races by whom the lan- 
guages and dialects mentioned above are spoken appear to be as follows : 


1 10,000,000 

2 14,000,000 

3 5,000,000 

4 2,500,000 

5 150,000 

6 to 9 500,000 


32,150,000 


* Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing characteristics of tho 
Drhvidian idioms as Scytinan, I claim for them a position in tho Scythian group 
which is independent of its other members, as a distinct family or genus, or, at least, 
as a distinct sub^nus of tongues. They belong not to tho Turkish family, or to tho 
Ugrian, or to the Mongolian, or to the Tungusian, . . . but to the group or 
class in which all these iamilics arc comprised. On the whole, the Drhvidian lan- 
guages may be regarded os most nearly allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with 
special affinities, as it appears, to tho Ostiak.*— p. 46, 

Tho conclusions arrived at with regard to the Northern Indian languages aro 
summed up thus—* It is admitted that before the arrival of tho Aryans, or Sanskrit 
meaking colony of Brkhmans, Kshatrivas, and Yaisyas, tho greater part of Northern 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called by Sanskrit wnters MlCchchas, 
Dasyus, Nish&das, etc. ; and it is the received opinion that those aboriginal tribes 
were of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Aryan origin. On the irruption of the Aryans, 
it would naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the conquering 
race would almost overwhelm tho vocabulary of the rude Scythian tongue which was 
rooken by the aboriginal tribes. Nevertheless, as the grammatical structure of the 
Scythian tongues possesses peculiar stability and persistency ; and as tho pre-Aryan 
triocs, who were probabW more numerous than the Aijans, were not annihilated, out 
only reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, incorporated 
in the Aryan community, the large Sanskrit addition which the Scythian vcrnaculan 
received would not necessarily alter their essential structure, or' deprive them of the 
power of influencing and assimilating tho speech of the conquering race. According 
to this theory, the gprammatical structure of tho spoken idioms of Northern India was 
from the first, and always continued to bo, in the main, Scythian ; and tho change 
which took place when Sanskrit acquired the predominance, os the Aryans graduaUy 
extended their conquests and thoir colonics, was rather a change of vocabumry than 
of grammar, — a change not so much in the arrangement ana vital spirit as in the 
matArM of the language. This hypothesis seems to have tho merit of according better 
than any other with existing jphenomena. Seeing that the Northern vernaculars 
possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical structure which in the main 
appears to be Scythian, it seems more correct to represent those languages as having 
a Scythian basis, with a larg^ and almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as 
having a Swskrit basis, with a small admixture of a Scythian element.*— p. 38. 
* The Scythian substratum of the North-Indian idioms presents a greater number of 
points or agreement with the Oriental TurUdi, or with that Scythian tongue or 
Ismilv of tongues of which the new Fersiaa has been modified, than with any of the 
Drfivi^ian lai^BP^uges.*— p. 89. 
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multifarious languages and nationalities embraced amid the 
indigenous or intrusive races, who in succession may have 
peopled portions of that land. 

I now insert the type Table of transitions of the Indian 
Alphabet referred to at page 41. This, like Prinsep’s litho- 
graphed synopsis, requires but little introductory notice, as it 
should be sufficiently explanatory in itself, but it may be 
necessary to mention, that I have modified some of the head- 
ings of the earlier alphabets, which I have felt bound to retain 
unaltered in the artist’s copy of Prinsep’s original fac-similes.^ 

The derivations of the six leading or epochal series of the 
general table may ordinarily be gathered from the notices and 
translations of the original texts of each, inserted in various 
parts of this publication.” 

The so-entitled Nerbudda character is taken from a set of 
copper-plate grants, of uncertain date, found at Seoni in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories;” and the Kistna alphabet, 


^ [As the accampaayiiig Table of Alphabets has lately appeared, under a slightlv 
raried form, in the work of another author, it is necessa^ for me to ezpli^ how it 
comes to be inserted in this place without the usual acknowledgment. My Publisher, 
in making his preparations for the present reprin^ imported, at my request, frm 
Germany, such of the Sanskrit types, based upon Prinsep's originals, as were deemed 
reouisite for the illustration of the Palssogiraphio histo^ of Inman writing. As some 
difficulties presented themsclye^ on the amyal of this foreign type, in reg^ to its 
justification and assimilation with our own, it was determined to set up Ihe entire 
table before it was required in the order of the consecutiye articles. This was done, 
and the first rough proof had been submitted to me, when Mr. Austin’s managing 
superintendent intimated that if I had no objection he intended to lend the table for 
piwlication in Mr. Monier WiUiams’ Sanwrit Grammar. I of course assented 
willingly to this arranmnent, merely stipulating, in the most distinct manner, tn the 
due ammowledgment m the deriyation. I heara nothing forther on the snqeot 
the work in question appeared, under the auq^ices of the Oxford Uniyeisity Pkess, 
when 1 naturally lookM for the expected recognition of the use of my materials. 
Howeyen to my surprise, I could discorer no notice i%ateyer of omigations to 
iny pnbusher or myself. Upon making inquiries, I ducorered that there had 
been some nusappieb^on u to the terma under which these materiala had been 
permitted to be used; and Mri Williams assures me that he waa not in any way 
made aware of my interest or concem in the aynopais, end therefore niBcesaaiibr foU^ 
to adtnowledge the merriy secondary title 1 claim ih its rej^uetion.] 

t [No. 1, .yoL U. p. 8, si say. of this pnblieation ; No. * Jour. As. Soe. Bang.,* 

yoi n.1 p. 1842; see dao SteroiBQii, VBombay JounaL’ . July, 1862| and Januaiy, 
1854; No- 8i Art, lix. No, 4, toLi., p. 288; No«lb^« t,, pb 252; No. 8^ 
yoL i»t p» ^ 1'3 ■"■V- 

: e [Bee p^ 726 < Jour, As. Soe. Befeig.’ vet v. (188Qi and alao P|of, Willett on 
• Ghatm^h Inaciiptioni,* * Ariatfe Beaeairiiia^ toL xy., p.;507.];. 
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AKT. xviii.] INDIAN PALI ALPU ABETS. dS 

which follows, was obtained from inscriplioiis at Amar&vati in 
Ilcrar.* 

For the more modern alphabets, which are arranged irrespec- 
tive of their relative antiquity, I have had to roly upon sucli 


^ [Prinsep explains the source from whence he dorired the materials for this alpliabet 
in the folio winj; remarks :] — * In tlie library of the Asi.'itic Society are ten manuscript 
volumes of drawing of sculpture, images, arehitert are, and inscriptions, forming part 
of the celebrated ciulcction of the late Colonel Maekcii/ie. Tlie j^reater portion of Inesu 
are as yet unknown and iindcscribcd. None of the serii^s, ns far as we can ascertain, 
have been published, nor are we aware of any attempt having be(?n iiind(.> to dt'eipbiT 
the inscriptions. It is greatly to be wished tlisit the whole of these intiTesting doenmeiits 
could he digested in some eoiivonieiit arrangement anil made aecf ssil^le l.o tlie learned 
world, especially now that the invention of lithography otters a clu-ap and ('\'])edition.«i 
means of cflfccting such an object: Wc Avcrc in Iioim-s of eomhining their puhlicatiori 
ill the form of a volume or two of plates, with tliii digest of the Mackenzie inuiiii- 
Bcripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the (jovernmenl has lately 
entrusted to the Rev. W. Taylor at Madras, the anthor of ‘ Oriental ilistorieal 
Manuscripts.* As n specimen of the cmitent-s of tlu^se curious volumes. Captain 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with the tw'o lithogra[>hs numhcreil as pis. x. and 
xi., vol. vi., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* Ue lins selcctou the two longest inseri])tiuiis 
from the volume, No. 18, entitled ‘Antiquities at Amaravati,* a town in the Bcr6r 
province, situated on the Kistna river to the west of Nagiiur. 

‘The majority of the sculptures of Amar&vali seeiri to belong to a magiiiflccnt 
dehgt^Qj or Budahist shrine ; but there is an udnii.\.tnrc towards the end of the 
volume of objects of the liiiga worship. An accurate^ map of the town is prclixed, 
whence it appears that the ruined dehgopa^ whence the relies arc taken, was on a 
mound of 160 feet diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipaldinna 
(tranriated by Colonel Mackenzie ‘the mound of lights*}, which so rescnihles the 
name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Dainhndinna), that wo 
imagined, on seeing the inscription from the cast side r)f the gateway, some mistake 
must have been committed ; for on comparing the characters with pi. xxviii. of the 
‘ Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.’, vol. v., p. 664, tWir perfect identity with the Ceylonese type 
of old Nkgori was manifest: inoced the three initial Ictt-cTs appear to form the same 
word .... and the same combination tluTe recognized as ^ MaJuirdja* .... 

drew Cai>tain Cunningham’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the 
present inscription. 

‘The second inscription, occupying the two sides of pi. xi., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.,’ 
vol. vi. [the Kistna alphabet], is altogether of a dilfercnt class, although the book 
states it to have been procur^ from the same towm, Amar&vati. 

‘ The character has much resemblance tn that of some of the cave inscriptions at 
Mah&balipur and other places to the westward ; the essential portion of each letter 
also assimilates very closely to the alpliubets of the Chnttisgarh and Scoiif inscriptions 
and this has served as the ley by which I have clFected the transcription of the wJiolc. 

‘ It is worthy of remark,- that in this alphabet, w hich wc may aptly denominate tho 
Andhra character, from its locality, may he traced tho gradual transition from the 
more simple Dcvon&garf of Northern India (No. 2 of Allah&b&d, Gaya and Oivjarfit) 
to tho complicated or florid writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it 
with tho Mala Kanara, or ancient Kamatic, Uio letters n, y, r, /, M, th^ dh^ 66, 
which may ^ regarded in some degree as test letters, because they have undergone 
more variation than others in the modem writing of different provinces, are nearly 
identical. There is also an incipient loop in the lower line of many of the letters 
wh^eh becomes a^rwards more developed in the west and south, Telinga or 
Telugu character is one step further removed, hut it springs directly from the Hala 
Kanara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, particularly the dh 
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typo as chanced to be available, amid which may be found some 
isolated forms that might stand but indifferently the test of local 
criticism. — ^E.T.] 

and ih. In the accompanying plate (* Jonr. As. Sec. Bene./ vol. yi. pi. xii) we haye 

a bt it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, ana point out the peculiarities 
that no means may bo neglected of facilitating the examination of other 
inscriptions that may link on natumly at either end or this fragment of the chain 
of our Indiaii paloiography.' 
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XIX.— EXAMINATION OP THE SAH INSCKIP- 
TION PfiOM GIEN4R IN GUJARAT. 

SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION, No. 1, PROM JUNAOARH. 

[ I insert Jas. Prinsep’s translation of the S&h inscription at 
Gini&r as it originally appeared in tho ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Bengal’ — 
notwithstanding that it has to a certain extent been superseded 
in the acquisition of nioro perfect copies of the moniuncntal 
writing than ho was constrained to rely upon — in order both to 
complete tho record of his contributions to an important section 
of Indian Numismatics, and to servo as a needful introduction 
to his notes in illustration of the subject, which retain, with but 
limited exceptions, their pristine value ! — ^E. T.] 

After tho announcement made in the proceedings of 
the Society, that tho Governor-General has acceded to my 
request, for the deputation of an officer to take exact fac- 
similes of tho several inscriptions in Gujarat, -which have 
turned out to he of so important a nature, it may seem 
premature or superfluous to continuo tho publication 
of the analysis of the less perfect document now in my 
hands. But it is only in a few uncertain passages that 
the expected corrections ore desired. Tho body of tho 
matter is sufficiently intelligible, both in tho Puli edicts 
of Gimdr, lately published, and in the Sanskrit in- 
soiiption from Junagarh, which I have chosen for tho 
subject of my present notice. 
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I should; indeed, be doing an injustioo to Capt. Laing, 
who executed the cloth facsimile for the President of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and to I)r. Wilson himself, 
who so graciously placed it at my disposal, when, doubt* 
less, he might with little trouble have succeeded himself 
in interpreting it much better than I can do, from his 
well-known proficiency iif the Sanskrit language; it 
would, I say, bo an injustice to them were I to with- 
hold the publication of what is already prepared for the 
press, which may bo looked upon as their property and 
’ cLy discovery, and to mix it with what may hereafter 
be obtained by a more accurate survey of the spot. 

Before, however, proceeding to the inscription itself, 
I insert Dr. Wilson’s account of the site. 

* The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of Jun&gad, and about four miles from the base 
of Gimar, which is in the same direction. It marks, I should think, 
the extremity of the Maryadd of the sacred mountain. The Jainas, as 
the successors of the Bauddhas, greatly honour it.’ 

Tho rook or large stone above alluded to, appears to 
contain all three inscriptions. On the eastern side lacing 
the Gimar hill arc the edicts of Asoka in tlie old cha- 
racter ; on tho western side, the Sanskrit inscription which 
I have selected as my theme for the present occasion ; 
and on tho southern side a third inscription, longer even 
than eithei' of tho others, but somewhat more modem, 
and less distinct. 

The western inscription, then, is near the top of the 
stone; — ^it covers a surface of ten feet and a half in 
breadth, by five feet in height. The stone is a good 
deal cut or worn away in two places, but it does not 
seem that anything has been lost on the outer edges, the 
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irregularities there visible proceeding from the contour 
of the stone. Capt. Laing’s facsimile is lithographed on 
a very reduced scale in tho ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii., pi. XV. 

The character is only one remove from tho Buddhist 
alphabet of Gimar. It has the same mode of applying 
the voivel marks a, and o, in particular to those excel- 
lent test letters, n, n, and m. The vowel t is still formed 
of tho three dots ; but I need not more fully dilate upon 
its peculiarities, since I have already inserted the whole 
alphabet, as Ko. 3 of the comparative table [Pis. xxxviii., 
xxxix.] A few, also, of the principal passages are now 
subjoined on a larger scale in pi. xix., ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vii., as upon them rests tho value with which 
this inscription will, doubtless, be regarded in Europe as 
well as in India, on account of the historical information 
it is calculated to afford. 

Once transcribed into modem E&gari a Sanskrit in- 
scription becomes easily intelligible through the aid of a 
skilful pandit. In the present instance, it has only been 
necessary to change two or three dubious letters to enable 
Kamal4kanta to explain to me the contents of all tho 
continuous passages which still exist on the stone, and it 
is fortunately not very difficult to imagine from the con- 
text what must have occupied most of the spaces now 
eroded or mutilated. 

Translation of the GibnXr Bridge Insoriftion (April, 1838). 

(Be it) acoompluhed!^ This Tory impassable bank at the foot of the hill city 
(Giiinagara*) (15 syllables) with wide expansion and with great 

1 The same inTOcation, MlAam, is used in -the Skandagupta insetiption, pi. i. 

* Tke Fowds of the word Girinagar are wanting, but the name cannot be mis- 
taken, being modem Gimftr. 
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depth of strong masonry,' earned all along the bottom of the said hill, filling np 

the interstices or irregularities in even layers, up to the height of the bank 

(30) by a chosen (architect?) the foundations of the bridge being 

completed most substantiaUy, by embanking off in various ways the water 

(50) by workmen cheered on by kindnesses, and with a vast abundance 

of materials, was in progress. Then the work continued under favor of the B&jh 
Mahhkshatrapa (the great patron of the warrior class), who was named Sw&mi 

Ghost&na (and was completed) in the seventy-second year of his son, the 

Kshatrapa, mindful of the lessons of his instructors, the r&j& named Aridhm^^ in 

the dark half of the month of M&rgairsha (afterwards) by an 

immense inundation, brought on by heavy rains, converting the whole surface of 
the earth into an ocean, and making a mass of mud of the hill of Uijayata (?) — .... 
by the tempestuous waves of the Palc^ini river, and its several tributaries, the bridge 

(was carried away. Subsequently) in conformity with the original 

design, (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from the hill, remedying the difficulties 
of the passage way with numerous long beams and trees laid across,~and skilftilly 

uniting them (A second time) by the force of the waves, in a fierce hurricane 

flood, (it was) broken down and much damaged, (after which), with 

stones and trees and pilcB,^ and massive beams^ stretched across, it was again put 
into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment, having a length of 400 
cubits, and in like manner having a breadth of 76 cubits, in a wonderful manner 

taking out all the water, and laying dry the bed of the river ^ by Pupya 

Gupta, the territorial treasurer of R&ja Ghandragupta Maurya, (this) was caused 
to be done : and by the Tavana r&ja of Asoka Maurya, (named) Tushaspo, it was 
ornamented with cornice and parapet, and with an artificial canal visible there, 
over which the bridge also extended, in a manner worthy of the approval of the rCgh. 
(Afterwards) by him, who, being predestined ^m the womb to the unceas- 
ing and increasing possession of the fortunes of royalty, was invited by all classes 
waiting upon him for the security of their property — to he their king : — who, from 
clear intelUgonce, has not suffered the sacrifice of animal life who is faithful to his 
promises— who is courteous in >pecch— who in battle, opposed face to face with an 
eoual antagonist, and threatening to discharge his weapons, compassionates his 

yielding foe who gives hope to those of their own accord repairing to him 

to beseech for succour preserving the ancient customs of the town unin- 


the joining or cementation of masonry, is now called by a similar 
ngme/brdt. I suppose the piers or foundations to bo intended. 

’ — if this is correctly traced, it contains a grammatical 

error, in the substitution of T # after Vf. The name might bo read^fri; or 
Rudro, wore the preceding word" namno. The date may bo read either varahe 
iaiita (fne) followed by numerals,— or AH damni mahta dmaajtiati vataara, in tiio 
72nd year after the death of Arid&m&. As there is a space after dwi^ aata may bo 
also supplied, making the date 27P. 


the introduction of Dwdra hero is hardly intelligible, 
perhaps we should read anutalpdt vM aaram ueeAraya otdAaitstnd— the remover of 
the imneffiments to the flow of the current from the beams and materials that had 
Men mto the river. 


s the distinction of polaa and Mtaa in.the modem wood market is, 

that tM former are unsquared, and tlm latter, squared ti]nb||is. 

* I have given to this obscure passage the best sense in which I think it 
explicable, as the breadth, 76 cubits, tould hardly have been that of the bridge itself. 
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fringed by tbo proud and insolent;— who is lord of the countries^ of Afanti, 

Anupa (?) Vrija, Anartta, Surashtra Savara, Kuk&ra, EiratOi Tishat, 

and others, all conquered by his own might, and maintained in their former prosperity, 
and all their inhabitants, both high and low, conTcrted into obedient subjects — all 
these countries, under his majesty (forming ono empire), and furnishing every object 
of desire and gratification : who is tiie powerful leader of ah army obeying him fondly 
as one bom with the title. of a renowned hero;— who, after more than one conquest 
of S&tkami, the king of Dakshinapatha, by merely a threat (of attack), concluded a 

peace (with him) for the security and protection of his country and 

again set up his royal banner; — ^who has a natural taste for exercising and improving 
the strength of his hand, according to the rules*;— who is renowned for his skill 
in the practice of all the celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, of 
expMicnts (mechanics ?) and the rest, the theory of which ho has gone through, and 
to^ hy retained;— who, powerful in horses, elephants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and 

aui:>:>tir exceedingly clever in breaking down the strongholds* of his 

eucT'^es; — ^who is everyday happy in the bestowal of alms and mercy ; — who is affable 
in maimers; — ^whose treasury is abundantly filled with gold, silver, tin, and the lapis 
lazuli jewel, brought as tokens of his greatness, offered to him as his just and proper 
iheasure of tribute ; who (understands) the precise etiquette of (courtly terms), their 
sense, measure, sweetness, rarity who is of correct bodily proportion, excel- 

lent in gait, color, vigour, and strength, Ac.; in form and limb of most auspicious aspect; 
— who, of his own (merit ? ), has the titlo of < patron of warriors and king of men 
— who is crowned with the garland* of flowers won in the Swayamvora ceremony 
(or tournament) ;— by this great patron of the warriors (or Satrap) lludra Dhmh . . . 
zealous for the increase of his religious fame, and iu kindness and com- 
passion for females, and the lame .and sick : and with a most liberal expenditure 
from his own treasury (for the people ?) ; — consenting at once to the petition of 

the chief citizens ;— the construction of this bridge with threefold strength, 

after duo inspection, was ordered to be done ; — thus : 

By the dignified in virtue, the chief mimster of the great Satrap 

the road was also lined with trees, conferring pleasure (on the passers by). 

Further, by him who, out of favor to the inhabitants of town and country, 
restored with substantial repairs the excellent condition (of the bridge) to the good 

subjects of this metropolis,— who made it impregnable to the torrents of water 

. . a . . ? by the descendant of the Fahlavhn tribe, Mnvya, the contractor, who has 
finished his work precisely on the terms of his estimates and plans, so as to give 

^ Most of the countries enumerated hero are to bo found in the Purfinas. Avuiti 
is well known as Oujoin ; Vrija is the country about Mathura; Anartta is mentioned 
with Gomboja, Sindhu. and Yavana Mfirgana (*Ab. Res.* viii. 339, 341), and is 
therefore probably in tlie Fanjhb : — Kukura is enumernted in the same ust with 
Benares; Savara is called a wild tribe in the south-east. There are three Eirfitas 
named— two (Chandra and Rajya) in the north-cast, and ono in the south (pp. 339-41) 
Tishat may perhaps be read Toshali in' Katak, of which more hereafter. ^ 

* By inadvertence, I have omitted the repetition of the word anjita 
at tho beginning of the 13th line in the lithograph. 

* Reading but tho text may bo read making it ‘destroying 

bis enemy’s force,’ or again it may be M well skilled in 

diminishing tho power of his enemies. (The N&gari transcript has been altered thus.) 

* In fomcr times, Hindd maidens chose their favourite among a bond of suitors 
by throwing a garland over his neck. A play on the name J>dmd is intended. 
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satisfaction, — the strong man and ovcrcomer of difficulties, surrounded by his over- 
seers by him, the cstiiblishcr of religious fame, and the increuscr of the 

glory of his master, was this work executed.*' ^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I have already remarked, that in this inscription, for 
the first time, we find the name of the great Chandra 
Gupta, the contemporary of Alexander, recorded on a 
genuine monument of antiquity. There can be no doubt 
of his identity, because his family name Maurya is added ; 
and further, the name of his grand^n, the no less famous 
Asoka, immediately follows, designated also by the same 
family cognomen of Maurya. 

On first discovering this important fact, and perusing 
the mutilated fragment with Kamaldkanta pandit, as well 
as we could make it out, I thought myself in possession 
of a record of the time at least of Asoka, by whose 
deputy or viceroy the bridge seemed to have been com- 
pleted. The long string of complimentary epithets which 
fill up the bulk of the inscription being in the instru- 
mental case, and thus agreeing with llie Yavana rqjena 
of the upper sentence. 

This turns out not to be precisely the ease. A con- 
nSlerable period is embraced in the history of the Gim&r 
bridge, partly anterior and partly subsequent to the time 
of Chandra Gupta ; — thus it seems originally to have been 
erected by a Prince named Sw&mi Chasht^na, a name 
rather Fersisn than Indian ; — ^it was then either repaired 

* Ju m U M Um RWompliilMd. The huim word it vwd at the ft)ot of 

the AUahfibftd iDaeription— (vol. vi. 978). Bat I know not how it there duded the 
apprdieniion of the pandit who made me write in lieu of it * remaining 

firm or fixed.' 
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or more probably completed by his son Aiid&m4 or Atii> 
d&m& in the month of Marganrtha or Agrahayana^ in the 
year- 72, but the letters which follow are unfortunatdy 
illegible, and we are left in the dark as to the era then 
in use for recording events: 

The bridge was then totally destroyed by an intmda- 
tion of the river Faleshini, a name I cannot discover in 
the map of Gujardt. Thus temporarily repaired, perhaps 
by the inhabitants, it was again carried away; and a 
more thorough reparation was commenced under orders 
from Chandra Gupta Mauiya, by his prefect of the pro- 
vince, Fupya Ghipta, and completed in the reign of 
Asoka, his grandson, thirty or forty years afterwards, by 
his Greek officer, for so I think we may understand 
Yavana ri^a. The brahmanical population of the distant 
province of Sur&shtra probably had but Uttle affection for 
the Buddhist monarch, who is not even honoured in the 
inscription with the title of rdja, being simply styled 
Asoka the Mauiya I The name of his Greek employ^ is 
not very plain on the cloth ; it may be read — * by 

a name evidently of Persian termination, like 
Chuhtaspf Zohrayt, etc., from asp, ‘ a horse’ (Sans. asm). 
Were the name written Tushasva, we might have sup- 
posed it a translation of the Greek name Philippes, having 
precisely the same meaning ; and we might have argued 
that some adventurer having, from his military prowess, 
obtained service under Asoka, had added tiiose new pro- 
vinces to his empire, which we find noticed in his reli- 
gious edicts, and had at length usurped a considerable 
share of power to himself ; bang, in &ct, tiie very Jbna 
r&ja whom the Muhammadan historians ^te to have 
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di^KMEsessed Smear dumd’s groadson. But I am sensible 
that I baye been frequently guilty of running ahead of 
prudence with my deductions, and I must consequently 
draw in a little; for it may be possible, after all, that the 
word yavana does not exist. It is preceded by the letter 
W) which I have rendered II, '‘further,’ ‘too;’ but the 
e^letive is somewhat out of place, and some may prefer 
the reading ‘by Asoka’s r&ja (or 

lord) of the floods and forests.’ 

To continue my history of the bridge: — after the 
last repairs, although no accident is mentioned, we must 
conclude that such had occurred, and that the bridge 
was rebuilt by the prince uppn whom Ihe largest share 
of the eulogistio iuscription is lavished. The opening 
passage may perhaps be recoverable on a careful re-ex- 
amination of the stone. Towards the close, it does 
indeed mention that on the petition of the inhabitants 
(backed by female influence?) he strengthened the 
structure three-fold at his own expense. Now the name 
of this prince is Budrad&mi, destined, it says, from his 
cradle to be elected to the throne, — his title is B&jaMah& 
EjdiBtrapa, the same as that of Arid&m& and Sw&mi 
Ghasht&n. We may therefore view him as a scion of 
the old dynasty, replaced on the throne after a tempo- 
rary subjugation of the province by the Maurya sove- 
reigns of India proper. 

It is ourious, and most interesting to those whose 
attention is engaged in the subject, to observe how differ- 
ent ancient monuments throw light upon one another, and 
help to their mutual development. The name of Budra- 
d&m& reoals to our memory tile series of Surashtra coins 
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described in my journal hardly a year ago. Among the 
eleven names there distingoiriied, Budrad&m& was con- 
spicuous as following just such a break in the line as 
would be made by the cause above alluded to. Again, 
the title then read as Mahi, Eritrima, 'the elected king, 
on second examination agrees precisely with the present 
more palpably developed Maha Eriiatrapa. On referring 
to the plate of Mr. Steuart’s coins, sent to me by Capt. 
Harkness, I find that I so read the word at first, and 
noted it in pencil, but gave it up on tho pandit’s ignor- 
ance of such having ever been a title in use. Had I 
possessed at that time a comparative alphabet to consult, 
I should immediately have perceived that the right 
hand twist at the foot of the k did not then denote 
as it does now the vowel ri, which was formerly turned 
in the contrary sense; but that it was the cerebral 
. ah subjoined to the k (forming k8h\ exactly as it occurs 
on the Junagarh ’ inscription. The p also deceived me, 
being more pointed than the same letter in the word 
putra ; but on examination of the coins in my possession, 
I find it generally rounded off as U, and never crossed 
below as the m. 

The word ipra: kahatrapaa, although wholly unknown 
as a sovereign title to modem Hjndfis, and not to be 
found in their books, is &miliar to the reader of the 
Grecian history of ancient Persia, with merely a soften- 
ing of the initial letter, as satpauhs, Sairapaf the prefect 
of a province under Ihe Persian system of government. 
I do not believe that the etymology of this name has ever 

^ I haTe before remarked that this town 
Tayanagada. 


called after the Greek prince^ 
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been traced. It is called a Persian title, bnt the Persian 
dictionaries onlj contain Satrabj as an obsolete 
term for the governor of a province, without explanation 
of its origin. In Sanskrit it signifies the ruler, feedw, 
or patron of the kihxira or military class ; and now that 
we know the ancient language of Persia east of the 
Euphrates to have been a near dialect of the Sanskrit, 
we may conclude that Satrapa had the same signification 
in Ariana. It is not for me in this place to speculate on 
the purport of the term in the Persian polity, but it is a 
fiust well known that the effeminate* Persians at a very 
early period were in the habit of governing their nume- 
rous tributary provinces by n\ercenary troops. The same 
system, and the same denomination of Satrapj was adopted 
and retained by the Macedonian conqueror, both when 
Greek and native officers were employed : and instances 
are frequent enough of the Satraps assuming to them- 
selves independence and a regal title. 

The Satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are not 
supposed to have extended across the Indus. If, in Alex- 
ander’s time, this limit was first transgressed, it was not 
long before the Baotrian Greeks, or the Parthians, made 
themsdves masters of Sindh, Eatch, and Gujar&t.’ The 
present inscription may incline the learned to conclude 
that Surishtra was before then one of the Satrapies of 
the empire, from the name of Chastan, the Satrap, who 
is stated to have first erected the bridge, and who must 
have preceded Ohandragupta. Budra, Yiswa, and others 
of the list are more IndiBn in sound. *It is remarkable 

^ Bee * Jonr. As. Soe. Beng.,’ toL fLy g. 885y fbr Yinoenfs antlKirity on this 
snljeet. 
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that in the long^ string of epithets applied even to Budra- 
dam&, the chosen Satrap, there is none which bears the 
slightest allusion to Hindd mythology ; while, on the 
other hand, the coins of the whole dynasty bear an 
emblem which we have hitherto considered either of 
Mithraio or of Buddhist import. The name Jinad&m& 
(wearing Buddha as a necklace) is decidedly Buddhistic; 
and the epithet applied in the inscription to Budrad^ma, 
— ‘who, iiem right persuasion, never put any living 
creature to death,’ — ^proves that Budra’s opinions were 
at any rate influenced by the proximity of the important 
Buddhist establishment at Gim&r. 

The style of prose eulogy employed by the composer 
of the inscription puts us much in mind of our old Mend, 
the AUah&b&d column. It has its corresponding list of 
countries conquered and equitably ruled ; but few of the 
names are, as might be eiq>ected, the same in the two. 
Avanti or TJjjayani, and Yrija (if the latter name be 
correctly read) are of the most importance as implying 
that the elected kings of the S4h flimily, or the Satraps 
of Surashtra, as we may now more properly call them, 
had acquired dominion over all the central portion of 
India, driving back the Magadha sovereigns (who had 
previously spread their hands to the flirthest west), into 
their own Gangetio Umits. The other places, Anartta, 
Kukura, etc., are probably provinces to the northwest, 
out of India proper. One other name, however, deserves 
our particular attention, the king of the Dakhan (Dak- 
shinapatha), who was twice threatened with an invasion, 
and brought to sue for peace. His name is l^takami, 
the same which occurs several times in the lists of the 


TOI.. II. 


5 
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Andhxa kings extracted by Wilfoid from the Bhfigayat 
and other For&nas. It is a patronymic, fscm irirvfli 
‘the hundred eared,’ which was, doubtless, the name 
of the founder of the fionily; and S4takami was 
probably the surname of all the line, though not 
repeated eyerywhere in the versified enumeration of 
the Formulas. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto 
been as imcertain as the period of its sway. Wilford 
says in one place that the Andhra princes ‘ made a most 
conspicuous figure on the banks of the Ganges for above 
800 years;” again, that Andhra and Koehala (near 
Ealinga) are used synonymously by some Hindfi authors: 
again, that Sri* Cama-deva took the title of king (tf Tri* 
kalinga, or of the three shores, to the east and west and 
south of India.* Erom our inscription we perceive tW. 
the genmal term of Dakshinapatha agrees wdl with the 
latter definition, and we may rest content with denoting 
the Satakamis as kings of the Peninsula. 

Farther, as to their age, we find (me of the name oon- 
temporary with Budradimk who followed Asoka(we can- 
not say at what precise distance). Wilford brings them 
mmdi lower down, from the third to the sixth century 
B&ee Christ, in order to square the last of their name, 
Fulomarohi, or Fuliman, with the Pulomien* of the 
Chinese. 

He is forced to confess, however, that there were 
. Andhras at the beginning of the Christian era, when, 
says Fliny, ‘ the Andane kings were very powerful in 

* * Ailatic BMMvdhei,' Tol. is. p. 101. * Ibid, p. 104. 

’ ()■•». Ii not Brahman writtan wltii fhii orthojpaphy in Obinoie ? 
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India, havii^ no less than thirty fortified cities, an army 
of 100,000 men and 1000 elephants.* 

We must, therefore, consent to throw back the 
Andhras ; and, instead of requiring them to fall into a 
general and single line of paramount Indian kings, as 
Wilford would insist, let them run in a paralld line, 
along with the lines of Sur&ditra, T]jjain, Magadha, and 
others, individuals of each line in turn obtaining by their 
talent, prowess, or good fortune, a temporary ascendant^ 
over their neighbours : thus at length we may hope to fiilfil 
Oapt. Tod’s prophecy, — ‘ let ns master the diaracters on 
the columns of Indrapreshta, Prayag, and Hewar, on the 
rooks of Junagarh, at BijoUie on tiie AravulH, and in the 
Jain temples scattered over Lidia, and then we shall be 
able to arrive at just and satisfiictory conclusions (in 
r^ard to Indian history).”* 

[Prof. H. H. WfiBon has most obligingly finoted me with 
the subjoined revised translation of the interesting numuniental 
record whidi forms the qpbject of the preceding remarks. The 
test upon which the interpretation is based is derived from an 
independent Devan&gari transcript of the original, I had pre- 
pared with much care from the improved frc-simile of Messrs. 
Westergaard and Jacob, puUished in the Journal of the Bombay 
Brandh As. Soo. for April, 1842. Prof Wilson has of 
course referred to the amended lithogra^ed fransmipt of this 


1 Tha nama Stagaa, slTaB ia tha Paripliia u of • aoratain Siat hadjftraMrihr 
latonad at Kafliana (oaar Bomlwjr), haa toma xeaamUaiioa to Sttakani ; but I wifi 
not bnOd npon aaeh anoSttaiB graand. 


* Tod’s * BMaaUita/i. 4 < : ha givss a eniioos darivatioa, hr tha wav, of tbs 
aama of Jimagm:—‘*nie' ancient oitf,* jaw daiSMwaa ia As 011I7 nama this old 
eqpitd, at tha foot oil and naidiiig, Cm Mwrsdinoant Qiinbr,ia known I7. ^tbnl 
Ptsl am it had long ismunad desolate and anknown, and was diaeovand bj neio 
aeaidsiK. ftadMon even being aDenLthav give it the em ph atic nama of /iwo, ’old,* 
’fiatnaa.’ I him li^ donu fbat it is tha jlaiMniga or Adgmh of tha 
waulotaaumln whacaitiaaaid that ninoa jfoil ndaadafonteai^callaaaftarhim, 
rtoOimIr, njdMeoaasntofCMDabiitiaeekhisnaela.” 
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imting, and yerified my doubtful readings. His Sanskrit text 
and- commentaries will be. reserred for separate publication, in 
the * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ The matured result is all that I need 
desire to present to my readers. — ^E. T.] 

Esynsn Tbanblatxon of thb SIk Insobiptiov on thb GibnXb Sock. 

(1). This perfect, delightftil, beautiAiI (causeway?) from Girinagar to the foot of 

(was constnicte^ of ... . stone (and in) breadth, length, and height, 

was firmly bnilt as a public road along the skirt of the mountain 

Emulous > . . . . formed .... 


(2) by that artificial eauseway, and still renowned. 

(3 and 4) remains in agreat heap . . • then this ... in the year two 


(and) aerenty (?) of the royal MahahAatrapa* Sudra Daman, whose name isre- 
peaM by the Tenerable, the son of the royd Mahahshatrapa, of well selected 
name, Swami Chandana.* 

(6). In the dark half of Maiga Sirsha, the earth was conrerted as it were into 
a sea, by heavily raining Faiyanyu, so that the golden sand of the mountain (was 
wadied away ?). 

(6) . And by the exceeding , ylolent currents of the Palesini, and other rivers, 
des^ying, as if at the end of the world, all that sought an asylum, even on the 
highest parts of the hill, as well as along the skirt, and bringing down the trees 
from the peak, the causeway (was broken down ?). 

(7) . And this being accompanied by a terrible strong wind, the water mdied 

down like a cataract, sweeping away the stones, trees, diruba^ ereepers, along the 
river, by (whose joint efforts) four hundred cubits (were thrown down) 

(8) . And aeven^ cubits (more) broken by the torrent 

was caused to be made by Pudipagupta, ihB diief artificer*. of the Maurya Xing 

Ghandragupta, by Tushasyenu, the Yavana rkja of Asoka, the Maurya, 

through g^ fortune was adorned* through that restoration, the rhja 

(announo^) to all castes having come to see the causeway, for their security, 
that by Itim discontinuance was made of putting men to dea^ by expeUing the 
breath of life. 

(10) . By observing this engagement, he (overcame all enemies, and extended 
his rule) over many well affected countries, conquered by his prowess. 

(11) . Bothintheeastand west, as ..... .avanti fmartta Burashtra . . . 

kukkura Aparafith, and all the nishadas. 

• (Ifi). Having repeatedly overcome Sktakami, the lord of the South, he eon- 
eluded dn allianoe (with him?). 


1 Apparent 
cemparea. 


Ltly alluding to the Seluboiidha of Rama, to wliidi that of Girinagar is 


f Rhino Mahahshatrapa may also.mean < the great Satrap.of the king. 

* But tiieie is room fait by defects in the inserqption, for one or nu 
between Bute Daman and Swami Ohandana. 

* The words are Sashti Tagosyena, possibLy fer Sreshti^ Guqrena, or the last 
may be intended for Guptena, as if there was a Sashtigi^ after Chandngnpte. 

* The inseription records the repair of the causewM by Budra Dama. Hm 
marently,it rdatss its having been built by some cOeer.or byflie au e cesso r or 
Cnandrigopta 



tImeofAioka. 
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Ab an atonement for leading my readers into this 
long digression, I now present them with an engraved 
plate of all the varieties of the Sur&iditra group of coins 
yet found. There is one new name added through the 
diUgenoe of Lieut. E. ConoUy. The rest are already 
known; hut I subjoin their corrected readings for tho 
satisfiotion of my numismatical Mends. The fact of their 
having a Grecian legend and head on the obverse is now 
es^lained, and the date of their fabrication is determined 
so far that we may place some of the early reigns in the 
second and third centuries before Christ : to what later 
period they descend we may also hope to ascertain through 
the means of other coins which will come to be described 
along with the third inscription from Junagarh, as soon 
as we obtain a correct facsimile of it. 1 may here so far 
satisfy curiosity, as to state that this third inscription, — 
the longest, and in some respects the best preserved, 
though from the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is 
very difficult to decipher, — ^is in a more modem character, 
that allotted to the third century after CSudst, or the 
Gupta alphabet ; and that in the opening lines I find an 
allusion to Skanda Gupta, one of the Gupta ffimily, whose 
name has also been found upon a new series of the Su- 
t&shtra coins. 'The words are ... 

(Vide ‘ Jour. As* Soo, Beng./ 

yoL vii., pi. xbc., and vol. L an^, p. 247). 

We shall thus be able to string together by means of 
the ioscriptionB and coins of ancient SuiAshtra a contuiued 
series of names and dates from the time of the Maiiryd 
dynasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of Sanauj, which 
terminates the catabgues of the Purinas. 
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Datea^ too, did I say ? Yes, I am in hopes of adding 
even aotoal dates to the series, for I have been fortunate 
enough to light upon a due to the ancient forms of the 
Sam^rit numerals, and to discover their presence on the 
very series of Sur&shtrian coins to which I have been 
just alluding. But here again I must solicit a little 
patience while I describe the grounds of this new 
assertion. 

OK THE AKCIENT 8ANSKEIT NIJHEBALS. 

The most andent mode of denoting number in the 
Sanskrit languages, as in ihe Ghedc and Latin, was by 
tile use of letters in aljdiabetioal order. This system we 
find prevalent in all andent Sanskrit works, as wdl as 
in the P&li, the Tibetan, and other derivate systmns. 
There do not^ indeed, appear to be any numerals peculiar 
to the P&li. In their sacred records the words are always 
written at length ; they have also the symbolical wor^ 
of the Sanskrit astronomioal works, and what is called 
the Fofna nmitAya, or numeral dassificatimi of the 
alphabet. The numerals now employed in Ceylon, Ava, 
Cambodia, Siam, have hardly the sli^test affinity to one 
another. 

'When this lystem was ezohaaged tor that of the 
decimal mr dpher notation does not appear to be known, 
or to have been investigated by the learned. Up to the 
ninth or tenth oentniy of our era, the Ntgari numerals 
extant on numerous monuments do not differ materially 
from those now in jise. 

In the Gupta dass of inscriptions, as fiur as I know, 
no numerals had as yet been fbund until I notioed 
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some doubtful and uuknoKm symbols on the Bhilsa 
monument. In the Buddhist pillar inscriptions the 
dates where they occurred uniformly expressed at 
fbll length. 

A few months ago I wm engaged in transcribing and 
reading with my pandit some oopper*plate grants sup- 
posed to be of the third century, found in Qujar&t by Dr- 
Bum, whose beautiful copies of them I hope idiortly to 
make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
fhll in the words ‘ in the tawxat 

year three hundred and ninety-four.’ A few lines below 
this the word I again occurred, followed by three 

qrmbols,’ m, which must, of course, be numerals : 
they are more exactly copied in pi. xl., and, according 
to the preceding statement, fhould be 394. 

On a second plate in the same manner, the date 
in words was ’tNiOT iPf ^4|iKl^i|l(, ‘in 

the 16th of Eartik, ivmvat 380,’ and in figures'#, d, /, 

On a third plate the date in words was ipnRnVT- 
‘ Eartik full moon, iamvai 386,’ 
and in figures tf, 7, t, and o, t, as before : in both of which 
the same i^mbols occur for 1, 3, 8, and 6 ; and the latter 
figure, much resembling ^ ancient letter »a, but 
dightly altered, was again observed on a fourth plate 
sent me by Dr. Bum, fixnu Qujar&t, which did not con- 
tain the date in winds, thus, #, if, it, A 

> [In tho original text of the ^ Jonr. iU. Soe. Beng./ flus-rimilee of theie nvnmla 
an inaerted in each place; aa then are repeated m ftill in Fringes own Flatea 
No. xL of the preeent nriei, and are re-c^pied and clanifled in my aapplemental 
lithogn^, xL a^ I hate not thought it necewaiy to hare then typn re-cnif 
hat hanaupplied their plaoei by italic letten, when nreral correepond^tB an duly 
dedned in the new tranicript of pi. xL a.] 
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Much pleased with this new train of discovery, I 
turned to Mr. Wathen’s paper in the fourth volume of 
the Journal, in which I remembered his interpretation 
of the date on a similar grant by Sri Dhiyra Sena, as being 
in the ninth year of the ValabM Samvat of Tod, corres- 
ponding with A.i>. 328. Here the translator had no writ- 
ten entry to guide him, nor had he any clue whereby to 
recognize the numerals which followed the abbreviated 
Samvat, thus, d, e, which we now perceive to be 300, 
+ some unknown unit. I immediately wrote to Mr. 
Wathen and to Dr. Bum, requesting them to examine 
carefully the dates of all other plates in their possession, 
and from them in return I received all the examples 
which are inserted in plate xl. From the whole series 
combined, we may venture to assign a certain value to 
the 1, the 3, the 4, the 5, the 8, and the 9. 

The last of these, I could not but remember as the 
symbol on one of the BhUsa inscriptions, which led to 
so many conjectures a year ago. In the form of 0 we 
have evidently our in, or the year 9, but the three 
strokes at the side would appear to modify its value, or 
to be themselves a numeral, perhaps the o. Then, as 
we find the preceding k has not a dot above it, we may 
use that also as a numeral, and understand the whole 
Ar, flf, a as 2 or 6, or 790 according to the value to be 
hereafter assigned to k. 

Again, in the second Bhilsa inscription (‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ voL vi., p. 468, pL xxvi.), the fig. 3, 
with another, is perceived following the word and 
the last letter may possibly be a numeral also. In Mr. 
Ommanney’s Multai inscription, two numerals of the 
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same class were observed ('Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,’ vol. 
vL, p. 869.) 

It may also be remembered that in my notice of the 
Sur&shtra coins (vol. i, p. 433), I remarked behind the 
head on the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek 
characters, a few strange marks, not at idl like either 
Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters; to these I 
now re-directed my attention, and was happy to perceive 
that they too were in fact numerals of the same forms, 
and of equal variety with those on the copper-plate 
grants. 

I have arranged at the foot of pi. xl. those speci- 
mens in my own cabinet, on which the figures are best 
developed. 

Upon bringing the subject to the notice of Dr. Burn, 
at Eaira, he wrote me that he had already remarked 
these symbols on another very numerous dass of old 
coins, found in the ruins of the Gujar&t towns. They 
are made of lead or tin; and have on one side, in 
general, a buU, and, on the other, the triple pyramid 
which forms the central symbol of the silver hemi- 
drachmas of the Surdshtra satraps. I have not found 
qiaoe to introduce them into the present plate, but 
fig. 22, pi. zzxviL will serve as a representative of the 
whole class. It is a findy preserved copper coin, most 
opportunely discovered and presented to me by Lient. E. 
ConoUy, firom Ujein. It bears the numerical symbols 
kf very distinctly marked under the Chaitya symbol. 
.Wong the fiussiiniles of the leaden ooin^ I find <f, /, :, 
and df 01 , :, with barely room for a third figure, but in 
one the reading is d, j, y, so that we may venture to 
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place them all in the fourth century of some yet un- 
known era. 

Among the silver coins the variety is greater : fig. 23, 
whidi I find by the reverses is a coin of Budra S&h, has 
the year d, 1, h. 

Another, fig. 26, also of Budra S&h, has the third 
figure well developed </, /, a. 

Fig. 24, of the son of Budra D&mh (the repairer of 
the Gim&r bridge), has apparently the numbers, :, 
or 390. 

Fig. 12, from TJjein, Budra Bah 11. has d, d^ i, the 
first three rather fiunt. a coin of Yiswa S&h, given 
to me by Mr. Wathen, similar to fig. 9, of the plate, the 
date is d, i, g. 

Fig. 26, is a well brought out date on a coin 

of Atri D&m&, son of Budra S&h, in my cabinet : the 
coins of the same prince in Mr. Steuart’s plate, and one 
also of Aga D&m4 shew traces of the same second figure. 

Now, although the suc<»8sion of the Satraps, or S4h 
fiunily, as given in volume i., p. 429, rests but on 
slender evidence in some points ; still, where the names 
of &ther and son are consecutive, we may rest with con- 
fidence on it in fixing the priority of such of our newly 
found numerals as occur on them req>eotivdy. 

We must, for the sake of perspicuity, repeat the 
list, with the addition of the dates as &r as we have 
traced them: 

REGAL SATRAPS OF SURASHTRA. 

1 K. Budm 86b, mm of a private individual, Sw&Bii Jina Dinid. 

2 E. Aga D&nri, his son. 

(Hero the connection is broken.) 

3 ME. D6ni6 S6h (no coins.) 
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4 HE. »U^ aon of D4in4 B4h. 

5 E. Yixa D& 111 &, aon of S4h. 

6 HE. Bndia S&h, aon of Yira D4m&, Sammtt, i, (f) I, a, and 

7 E. Yiaws S4h, anotlier aon of Yiia D&mi ditto d, i, g. 

8 E. Bndra S4h, aod of H.E. Bndra S4h, ditto d, d, h. 

9 HE. Atri Ddmd, aon of H. E. Bndra S4h ditto d,j,i. 

10 HE. Yiawa Sib, aon of Atri D4m&. 

(Here the eonneetion ia broken.) 

11 HE. Si^mi Bndra D4in4 (no ooizu.) 

12 HE. Swdini Bndra S&h, hia aon, Sanmt, d, I, h, and d, m , : 

The two last names being insulated from the rest, 
were on the former occasion placed by me before D&m& 
S&h, because the form of the letter/ seemed of the earlier 
type. Since, then, I haye learnt that the turning up 
of the central stroke of the/ constitutes a vowel inflec- 
tion. I now, therefore, bring the two Swamis to the foot 
of the list, on the plea that all flgures must have pre- 
cedence of the 9 or m. In the same manner we may 
now argue that b precedes d, this figure and the latter 
again I, 

To aid in prosecuting my inquiry,. I begged Eamald- 
k&nta to point out any allusions to the 'forms of the 
ancient numerals he mig^t have met with in grammars 
or other works; but he could produce but very tew 
instances to the point. One of these is to be met with 
in the KbAemke Vyaka/ram^ a work of Sel&la Sena’s 
time, where the oonfinmation of the four is alluded to in 
these words, 

like ft woman.*! breast is ike figure firar, aad like ike tisarge ; 

and tiie visarga is further eiqplained by a passage in the 
2bafra-6AtdAdna, a more modem work still, dated in 1460 
Saka. 
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Tlieiiime of Tuaigaia ‘two ti$,’ *8todM^ «i«{qw^--beeBiise fho viiaigt bai 
tho fenn of the latter fA (O). 

This merely alludes to the modem form of the 4, 
which exactly resembles the Beng&li visaxga. 

The oldest allusion he could fiimisl^ was the follow- 
ing on the form of the 6, from Pingala’s ‘Fr^Ubit 
Grammar.’ 

“The gwru marki is like the figoze 6, crooked, and of two strokes; it is called 
also Mm (^^Am), it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.” 

This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more 
resembling the Beng&U than the present N&gari type. 

Another channel througb which I was in hopes of 
tracing the ancient ethers, was the numerical system 
of those Indian alphabets which bear most resemblance 
to the forms of the earlier centuries, such as those of 
Kashmir, etc. In the specimens of these, which I have 
introduced into the plate for the purpose of comparison, 
it will be seen that the three has oertaiuly considerable 
affinity to our d; while the one and five approach nearly 
to otgr a and h. There is a frint resemblance in others 
of the group ; but some again are totally changed. 

The Tibetan numerals (of the seventh century) do 
not yidd mudi more insist into the matter. Th^ are, 
we may say, one remove backwards from the Bengali 
numbers — ^the 1, 2, 8, and 6, only agreeing better with 
the N&gari forms. The 1, however, agr^ exactly with 
one of the andent figures oxi the coins, and this has been 
my inducement to consider the latter as 1. 

> f. #. The mark used to denote a short quantity in prosody and in musio, which 
is formed 
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Upon regarding attentively the forms of many of the 
numerals, one cannot but be led to suppose that the 
initial letters of the written names were, many of them, 
adopted as their numerical symbols. Thus, in the Tibe- 
tan, 5 we see the ^ or of the same alphabet, the 
initial of paneha. The same may be said of the Eash- 
mirian, and the modem Hindi form m, and indeed in 
some measure of the ancient forms h and i. 

Again, the Tibetan 6 e, resembles the eh « of that 
alphabet : the Ceylonese form is exactly the ch of its 
alphabet, and there ih an equally marked connection be- 
tween the N&gari ^ and the chha^ whiob is the common 
name of this numeral. 

On the same principle, in the absence of other argu- 
ment, we may set down the h of our new series as 7 , 
being identical with the initial of aapta. 

The modem 3 9 , has no small likeness to the ir of the 
older H&gari alphabets ; nor does the 2 dififer much from 
d\ but these resemblances may be more ideid than real; 
for, by an equally frcile process of comparison, they might 
be both derived from the Arabic figures, as might other 
members of the series, as 7 and 8 , in the H&gari of the 
Nepalese coins particularly. 

The 9 of the.Tibetan, Beng&li, Nepalese, end Burmese 
numerals is precisely the f of the ancient alphabets. Now, 
in the allotment of the vowds numerically, the repre- 
sents 9; but it would appear fer-fetdhed to adopt one 
insulated example of derivation from such a source. 

The 9, however, d the Surfishtra grants and coins is 
of a totally different order. It resembles the four-petalled 
flower of the Ul^ or Indian jasmine ; and in the copper 
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plates we find it absolutely represented with a stalk (see 
No. 1, of pi. xl). Seeking the name of this flower in 
Sanskrit, maJMkay the pandit reminded me that one of its 
i^onymes was nava which the dictionaries derive 

from nwa^ * praised, excellent,’ but whidi may now re. 
ceive a much more natural definition as the ‘jasmine 
flower resembling the figure 9.” 

It is further to be remarked that, in many of the 
ancient systems, separate symbols were used to denote 
ten, twenty, etc. in combination with the nine units sever- 
ally. The curious compound figure seemingly used for the 
1 of 15 in the two oases quoted above o may be of this 
sort: indeed it somewhat resembles the Ceylonese ten 
(see plate). On this point, however, I can offer no de- 
monstration, nor any other argument, save that we have 
already more than nine symbols to find accommodation 
for as numerals. 

With all these helps, and analogies, I have endeavoured 
to arrange the nine old numerical symbols in their proper 
order in the accompanying plate, so as also to meet the 
conditions of the succession of dates on the coins of the 
satraps of Sur&^tra. In this I am &r from being'con- 
fident of having succeeded ; but having once, as it were, 
broken the ice, we may soon hope for a more perfect 
solution of the curious problem, through the multitude 
of new, or rather old, monuments which seem to emerge 
from oblivion just at the time they are wanted, under the 
united efforts of the Society’s associates in central India. 
Once having proved that it was customary to date the 

1 [Prin^’B uBually quick perception secmB to have fiuled him here, aa the Lantia 
Numerab, in rol. zvi., * Aeiatic Researches/ p. 420, rive almost the exact normal 
forms of 80 and 90, as found in the inscriptions and com legends.] 
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coin of that early period, yre must direct attention again 
to the monograms on the Baotrian, Indo-Scythio, and 
Shnauj coins, which may turn out to be also used 
numerically. 

The numbers, then, which, from comparison with fo> 
reign and modem native series, as well as the other con- 
siderations above given, I have finally adopted, are as 
follows : — 

123456789 10 0 

a h d f h j k I m o: 

Varieties \ 6 6 g i n p 

Before concluding this division of my theme, I may 

be expected to explain in what era the dates of the 

Sur&shtra coins can be e^qnressed, so as to place Sw&mi 
Budra D4ma, whom we perceive in the inscription to 
have followed at some reasonable distance Asoka him- 
self, at the end of the fourth century, or about the year 
390. If the Yikram&ditya or Samvat be here intended, 
he will Ml after the close even of the Arsakian dynasty 
of Persia, when the Greek was disused, and the arts had 
greatly deteriorated ; when, moreover, the form of the 
Sanskrit character had undergone considerable change. 
If we take the Seleuddan epoch, which might have been 
introduced in the provinces tributary to Syria, Budra will 
have reigned in a.D. 89. If, lastly, out of deference to 
Asoka’s temporary supremacy in the Gujardt peninsula, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 643—390 wfil leave 
153 B.O. about a century after Asoka, and in every respect 
the period I should like to adopt, were it possible to esta- 
blish any more certain groimds for its preference. The 
most perplexing oiroumstanoe is that the grants of the 
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Balabhi dynasty are also dated in the third (or fourth) 
century, and that it is hardly possible to consider their 
dominion as contemporary with those of tiie satraps. 
For them, indeed, we must adopt the Yikram&ditya era, 
whatever may be determined in regard to the one before 
us. 

[Following out the view of the question suggested by 
Prinsqp’s remarks at p. 77, in 1848 1 succeeded in demonstrating 
that these signs were uniformly independent symbolical nume- 
rals, eadi denoting in itself a given number, irreepectiTe of any 
rdative collocation ; ' and, therefore, that the d was equivalent 
to 300, wherever it might be found ; and likewise, that the I 
and m stood for 80 and 90 reqiectivdy, whatever position they 
might diance to occupy. I then proceeded to diatiTigiiiab those 
symbols of the S4h coin dates that declared themsdves severally 
units, tens, or hundreds, by their fixed jdace, in the order of 
value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding that 
the figures themselves dearly could not diange their significa- 
tion by any relative re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot 
daim to have advanced the enquiry in any essential degree. 
The important aid that otherwise might have served me m Hie 
sequent dassification of the numbers — ^the test of their recur- 
rence <Hi the coins of the S&h kings — ^was altogether wanting, 
from the frmt that the order of succession of those princes was 
in itself undetermined. 

A re-examination of the entire subject was therefore suffi- 
ciently called for ; and it is possible that the new data, which 
have latdy become available, may contribute materially to solve 
the general problem of the system under which the ancient 
Indian scheme of notation was primarily’ conceived.* 

' P Jonr. Jlaj, Aa Soe.',,rol. zii., p. 38.] 

* pc. Bainsnd’f ‘ Htooiie mr I'liide* wu paUidied after ftie Mweanuiee of mr 
Emaj in 1838. I fherefore ttanscribe the iaforination wmtributea Iqr that wotK 
towaida the genaial auMect ' Albjioiinj a eonsaerS an paiaaga da am TrnitS anr 
rinda an cmftaa amploySa da am tempa, diai lea Indiana, arae ana ralanr da poai- 
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The most important elucidation that this subject has received 
since Jos. Prinsep'^s original discoveryi consists in the * Observa- 
tions on the dates found in the cave inscriptions at Nasik/ by the 
Bev. J. Stevenson.' Among these records are to be found no 
less than twenty-eight figures, or combinations of figures, usually 
appended to the written exposition of the given value defined 
at length in the body of the text the lower numbers are suffi- 

tion. Cos chiffres sont appol^s par noua ehij^ru ArabHf et lea Arabes lea nomment 
ehifft^ea indiem, Albyrouny a'exprime ainai : Lea Indiona, il la difference de noiiR ne 
ae aervent des Icttrea do leur alphabet pour indiq^iier dea nombrea. Mala, de memo 
que I’alphabet varie auivant lea promcoa, lea chiffroa changent aussi; lea indigbnea 
lea nomment anka l* 6 \ . Lea chiffrea dont none faiaona usage sont emprantda h co 

QUO Ton a trourd de plus convenable chez euz. Da reste, lea formes sont indif- 
idrentcs, pourvu qu*on s'entende de part et d'autre. Dans le Cachemire, on ne 
ae sort paa do traits ^articuliers pour ez^rimer lea nombrea ; on a adoptd lea aignes 
employes par lea Ghmoia. Maia un point aor lequel tons lea Indians, sont d'accord, 

e’est de proedder d'aprds le syatdmo ddcimal.* 

M. Reinaud continues: * Alstons nous un moment sur lea paroles d'Albyrouny: 
Lea Indiena, a-t-il dit, ne ae aeryent pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour ezprimer 
dea nombrea. II eziate un traite Sanscrit, composd par Aryabhatti^ dans 
lea premiora sibclea de notre bre ; et dans ce traitd, comma ccla ae pratiquait chei 
lea Greca, lea Juifa, et plus tard chea lea Arabes, lea nombrea sont exprimbs par lea 
lettres de I'alphabet ayant une Taleur numdrale.* Apparemment, le proebdb emplorb 
par Aryabhatta dtnit tombb en ddsubtude an temps d'Albyrouny. Ndanmoina, lea 
traitds scientiflques compoaba par Bndima-Gupta, au yii. aiMe ae notre bre, et par 
lea beriyaina poatbrieurs, ne supposent paa, en ^nbral, Tusam des chiffrea ; lea nom- 
bressont exprimba par des mots susceptibles a'btre rattlmhbs b uno quantitb quel- 
conque. Albyrouny qjonte qu*on ne pouyait ae IWrer b la lecture des traitbs consaerbs 
b l*astronomie, si Ton ne s'btait d'abord rendu un compte exacte de cette manibre de 
compter.' . . . M. Reinaud sums up bis inferences to the following effect, * 11 aem- 
blerait rbsulter de I'emploi- des lettm, de I’alphabol par Aryabhatta, pour ezprimer 
lea nombrea, que dans lea premiers sibdea de notre ere, lea Indiena mbmes, en em- 
ployant ces lettres ayec une yaleur de position, n'ayaient pas encore en I'idbe de 
recourir b des simes partiouliers- A I'bgard de la mbthode miae en usm par 
Brahma-Oupta, eUe s'explique auiflaamment, d’un cdtb par Thabitude on lea indigbnes 
ont btb de tout temps de faire mystto de leur aayoir ; de I'autre, porce que des mots 
signiflcatifii s’inoorporent mieuz dans un yers que dea chiffirea.* 

' ‘Jour. Bombay branch, Boy. Ai. Soc.', July, 1868, p. 36. * Jour. Aa. Soc. 
Bcng.* 1864, Note, p. 407. 

* I could haye d^red that the fiacsiiniles of these inscriptions should haye been 
more calculated to command our fbith in their exact rendering of the originals, but 1 
obsenre that Dr. Steyenson himself does not place any great rriiance upon the tran- 
scripts, as he remarks, ‘ I trust also to be able to compare aU the published copies 
of the fimsimiles with the inacr^tions themselyea, whioh, in respect to those at Naaik, 
I haye been unal^e aa yet to do, so os at least to ^ aa perfect a copy of them as can 
be obtained in the present state of the rocks. As the ncsimiLes are the properly of 
Goyemment, and executed by another gentleman (Lieut P. F. Brett), 1 haye aone 
nothing more than, to the best of my ability, soe that the lithognmher executed his 
task feithfelly.'— Bombay Journal, 1863, p. 67. And again, p. 60, Dr. S. obaenres, 

* Voy. un mbmoire de feu M. Whish, intitalb. On the al^betical notation of the 
Hindus (* Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras,’ Xondon, 1827). 
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ciently simple and obvious, and are only perplexing in the 
multiplicity of forms some of tbeir exponents are seen to take ; 
tbe larger sums on the other hand, are expressed by a crude and 
uncertain method, under which the amount has often to be read 
backwards in the current line of writing; thus, the generic 
symbol for tlmmnda is ordinarily entered first, that for hundreds 
second, while the specific decibial, or unit cipher, which has 
to determine the value of the whole, is placed last in the order 
of alignment, followed by the rest of the inscription. At times 
again, the mark for hundreds is indifferently inserted before or 
after the figure which indicates the total.' If, by any possi- 
bility, further argument were required to that end — ^this double 
system of arranging^ the ciphers would alone establish that they 
were incapable of having their value enhanced or diminished by 
change of place. 

Dr. Stevenson’s point of departure, like my own on a pre- 
vious occasion, was from Jas. Prinsep’s investigations of April, 
1838 (here reprinted) ; he does not seem to have seen my paper 
of 1848, and therefore expresses no opinion either for or against 
my position, but continues to follow Prinsep in reading "1 as 
three, in preference to three hundred ; at the same time that he 
admits that the triple horizontal lines of the normal 3 fully 
sufiice to express the lower number — for which indeed he has 
a second variant — ^and notwithstanding that his own materials 
contribute separate and independent signs for ten, twenty, thirty, 
and one hundred : the latter being specifically distinguished 
from the various generic signs for hundreds. 

The next item I have to advert to, is the idea advanced 
that the Satrap numerals oyre their forms to the Boctrian alpha- 
bet.’ This supposition I con scarcely bqng myself to entertain. 

* It is difBcalt for mo at present to saj B^hcther the frequent omissions of the point 
for s^and other anomalies, belong to the original, or are ^e fruits of the facsimile.* 

‘ Nasik Inscription, No. 2, plate 7. 

^ Dr. Stevenson remarks, * In the Satrap inscriptions, the numerals used to ex- 
press the difTeHnt sums of money there mentioned are peculiar. At first I could 
detcmiiue nothing about their origin, but on a careful examination I found a strik- 
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The assumption is chiefly based upon the similarity traced 
in certain forms of the figures to the original letters of the 
Arian writing ; in order to carry out the comparison however, 
very great liberties have to be taken with the normal forms of 
the characters themselves — still very incompletely ascertained 
/ — and even these, rather forced identifications, are confined to 
a very limited proportion of the entire suite of the numbers ; 
while on the other hand many of the figures arc clearly and 
indubitably composed of letters of the identical alphabet in 
which the inscriptions at large are expressed. That these 
ciphers in their original constitution actually were indigenous 
letter symbols seems to be further established by other more 
recent inscriptions, where such forms are frequently seen to 
follow the progressive modification of the associate alphabet. 
I omit the dry details incident to the verification of each 
symbol, referring my readers to the 'Journal of the As. Soc. 
Beng.,* in which the original paper is to be found.^ 


ing resemblanco between tbe character denoting a thousand (Sahaara) and the 
Bactrian S reversed. This induced me to examine the rest of them, and I think it 
exceedingly probable that they are all derived from that source. The Bactrian Tz, 
pronoimcca in Sanskrit J or isch, will represent well the figure, which is first in 6 
or 10 (DaBhaJ, The sign for 5 (FanehaJ is the P, or tho old Indian If inverted. 
The Bactrian double T also approaches very nearly to the 8 of our inscriptions, os if 
to denote It would appear, then, that the Bactrian letters had been introduced 

into the Satrap Indian inscriptions as numerical ciphers. Tho system, also, is the 
ancient Roman and Greek one, that in which there are different signs for the 1 in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands ; our present decimal notation being, as I have noticed 
elsewhere, a comparatively modem invention of the Scindian merchants of the middle 
ages (* Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay,’ vol. iv.) Further research will probably show, 
as Mr. Frinsop &as done with a few of them already, that the old Indian numerals are 
also ancient letters.’— Jour. Roy. As. Soc. Bomb^, vol. v., p. 39. 

^ The Gupta units vary somewhat from the S&h exemplars, and hence demand a 
passing notice. As yet I have only been able to discover three definite and complete 
forms, — the one, which is shaped as an ordinary hyphen, the /otir, ana tho 
curious figure that occurs on coin No. 87, pL ii., * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. xii., 
which in its outline follows the design of an alphabetical pf. But, in treating of 
Gupta numbers, I must fairly warn my readers of. a prcliminaiy difficulty that I have 
experienced in regard to the correct point from whence their exponents should be 
viewed. The Nasik inscriptions display the symbol for one Aiffu{r«f written per- 
pendicularly; and if that be tiie correct direction of the cipher in the general align- 


Hon^l fodiion, like tho parallel names of the monarchs of the Gupta race, as usually 
expressed on the field of tlicir gold currency. On the silver pieces of the Kum&ra 
Gupta, however, whether the sign for 100 may be reversed or not, the arrangement of 
the tens and units clearly demonstrates that the whole must be read as consecutive 
rather than as superposed ngurcs, while, strange to say, the dates on the Skanda Gupta 
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In conclusion^ I sum up the results of the present state 
of the enquiry by the exhibition of the lithographed jdate of 
figures [xL a] regarding which I have merely to add, that the 
second compartment includes all such symbols, whether lapi- 
dary, numismatic or graven on metal, that I am generally 
prepared to recognise. The third column reproduces Prin-% 
sep’s primary conjectural arrangement of the dpSiers and their 
supposed variants. The remaining spaces are filled in with the 
products of Dr. Stevenson’s investigations, but I must warn my 
readers, that I have taken a double liberty with that author’s 
materials ; on the one hand, I have copied my examples of each 
cipher from the transcripts of the original facsimiles of Lieut. 
Brett, which are lithographed at large in the Bombay Journal/ 
in preference to following the outlines entered in the com- 
panion table of numbers given in that Journal, and supposed to 
be compiled from the same sources. 

On the other hand I have ventured to insert, subject to cor- 
rection, two signs for 2, which Dr. Stevenson does not de- 
finitively acknowledge in his list ; but which I obtain from his 
rendering of inscription No. vi.^ The third figure for hundreds, 
under the Satrap heading, is also of my introduction, under 
similar authority. — ^E.T.] 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE XII. 

Fig. 1, (fiom Steuart’s plates), a silver hemidrachma. 

Fig. 11, a coin belonging to MuUa Feros of Bombay. 

Fig. 13, a coin found by Capt. Prescott at Polhanpur in Oujar&t, 
presented to me by Mr. Wathesl. 

These three coins have all the same legend, but No. 11 exhibits 
the application of the vowel i in two places, which the others want : 
the legend thus completed is, 

Jtiffna XkhMtrapoiaJMn Sektua, Swilmi Jim 
* Ojf the Royal Satrap, Rudra S6h, ^ ion of the lord Jins DftmA 

and Buddha Gupta eoini seem to heeeintate a luppoiition a contrary mode of 
dutribution. I naye entered the outlines of the Gupta numerali, botii tens and uniti^ 
in accordance with this lomcwhat arbitrary arrangement leaxing the point ftdrly open 
to correction, when more numerous and more perfect ipecimeni of tnii coinage may 
dedfdyely initmet us on the general question. 

‘ * Jour. Roy. As. Soc. of Bombhy,' toI. ▼. p. 58. 
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The title of Jina D&m&, ‘ votary of Buddha/ is a better reading than 
Jina Dam&, * aubduer of that sect, formerly adopted. [My No. 11]. 

Fig. 2, (from Steuarf 8 plates), a coin of Aga Dam&, son of Rudra 
84h. [No. 10]. 

Jtfffna K$hairapa$a Aga Bdnma^ rdjjna KaKatrapasa Budra 8dha putrasa. 

Fig 3, (ditto), a coin of Yijaya S&h, son of D&m& Sah. [No. 9]. 
Mtffna Kthairapaia Vyaga Sdhaaa^ r<ffno mtfhd K»hairapaaa Ldmd Sdha putrasa. 
Fig. 4, (ditto), a coin of Yira D&m&, son of D&m& Sah. [No. ?]. 
B(ffna XahainyMsa VtraddmOf rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdhaa putrasa. 
Fig. 5, (ditto), a coin of Budra S&h, son of Yira Ddmd. [No. 13]. 

atahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa, rtffno Kshatrapasa Virdddtnd putrasa. 
Another coin, apparently of this Budra, in my possession, fig. 26, 
has a date which may be read 283 ; I find I have two coins of this 
prince (one given me by Mr. F. Stainforth), Colonel Stacy has also 
two of the same ; they may be known by the epithet mahd, 

(ditto), a coin of Yiswa Sdh, son of Budra Sdh. [No. 4]. 
Rtffna Kshatrapasa Viswa SdhasOf nffno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 
Fig. 7, (ditto), a coin of Atri Ddmd, another son of Budra Sdh ; 
behind the Wd, but more distinctly in my own coin (figi 25), is tho 
date 360? [No. 2]. 

Rtffno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri ddmna, rtfino mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 
This name is the nearest approach to the Ari Ddmd of the inscrip- 
tion, who, however, was tho son of Swdmi Chastdna. Colonel Stacy 
has also a coin of Atri Ddmd. 

Fig. 8, (ditto), of the same pxinco, introduced as shewing more 
clearly the name of his father. 

Rdifna Kshatrapasa Atri rr«^a Rudra Sdha putrasa. 

Fig. 9, a coin of Yisva Sdh, son of Bhatri Ddmd. [No. 3]. 

R4iua Kshatrapasa Fisva Sd/iasa, nffno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri Ddmd putrasa. 
This coin has a date, which may be read 323, in which case it must 
precede the last two : the father’s name was before read as Atri Ddmd, 
whence the misplacement. 

Fig. 10, a coin'of Swdmi Budra, son of Swdmi Budra Ddmd, in the 
obverse, the figures 39 (perhaps 390). Another has 385. [No. 12]. 

Rdfna mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi Rudra Sdhas^ riffHO mahd Kshatrapasa Swdmi 
Rudra Ddmd putrasA, 

Fig. 12, a new name, or new as to the second title ; Budra Sdh, son 
of the great Satrap Budra Ddmd, was presented to me by Lieut. £. 
ConoUy, from Djein. 

Rffna Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa m^'na mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Ddmd (fj 
Sdha puirasst. 

This is the only coin which bears the name of the repairer of the 
bridge, and that rather dubiously, as the father of tho prince who 
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coined the piece. It has a date on the obyerse, which I have inter- 
preted 390, like the preceding. 

Fig. 15, a silver coin belonging to Mulla Feroz of Bombay, similar 
to Hr. Steuart’s coin, fig. 3. [No. 9]. 

mahd Kahatrapasa Vyaya SdKata^ rdjna mahd K%lwtrapaMa Dumd Sdha 

putroM, 

ig. 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut. ConoUy atUjein, 
and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a bull, with 
a marginal legend, apparently Greek, some of the letters seeming to 
form the word JBaaileua, etc. 

M^fno mahd Kthairafpa) .... the remainder of the legend lost. 

The letters arc larger and better formed on this than on the silver 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse. Col. Stacy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 

[ It is now time that I should advert to the epoch of the S&h 
kings and the position in which the somewhat difficult question 
involved at present stands. Prinsep’s opinions are reproduced 
above in their entirety. In continuation of these researches, I 
mj^self attempted, some years ago,* to determine more precisely 
the period to which the rule of this dynasty should properly 
be ascribed; and I selected on that occasion, as the era best 
calculated, in general coincidences, for the due explanation of 
the figured dates extant on the coins, the cycle of Sri Harsha ; a 
system of computation at that time only recently made known to 
us under the authority of Albirdnf, whose work has already been 
largely referred to in these pages. In arriving at this determina- 
tion, I did not neglect to consider the claims of other eras whose 
initial dates promised in any way to accord with the requisitions 
of the various historical and numismatic evidences derivable 
from independent sources. Notwithstanding certain leading re- 
commendations that ofifered themselves in favor of the Buddhist 
era, I saw cause to reject unconditionally all idea of its title to 
rule the recorded registers.* The Seleucidan era was also tested 

^ [* Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 1 (1848).] 

3 [ My present conclusion is that the date or uie death of S&kya was never gene- 
rally used in ancient times either for civil or relipous computations, ofiienniBe it 
would be hard to account tor the impossibility of flxug its correct epoch, even in the 
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in its more obvious applicability to the local or epochal demands; 
and though many arguments were seen to be suggested in sup- 
port of its selection, which have since been even strengthened 
by fresh combinations/ I am constrained to declare — ^apart from 
the slightest desire to adhere to first impressions — that I still 
give the preference to the Svi Hanha era ! 

Albiruni’s account of this cycle will be found quoted at large, 
p. 166, ^Useful Tables’; and though it will bo seen that he 
himself confesses to doubts and difficulties in regard to its origin 
and true initial date, I am, for the moment, content to take the 
fact that some such scheme of chronological admeasurement, 
reckoning from an event proximate to 457 b.c. or 400 before 
Yikramaditya,’ was actually once in use in India, and that the 
memory thereof, whether distinct and definite, or jumbled and 
perverted, remained current in the land till the 11th century a.d. 

We are not yet in a condition to discuss exact annual or 


days of Huon Thsaii^, vho, in his own words, shows how important, and yet how 
difficult of detexBiination, this point was hold to be among the Buddhist communities 
of India when he sojourned amongst them.] 

^ r I allude prominently to the concession of Greek supremacy, which, it will be 
seen, 1 have admitted more definitely since I last wrote on the suojcct, — though the 
abnegation of the employment of dates on tho Bactrian coins,, from whose types the 
Sfi]^ money was copied, actracts somewhat firom tho yalue of the inference. One of 
the proyious obstacles to the admission of the dependence of the Shh kings, was the 
doubt respecting the absolute import of tho term suggested by Prof. 'Wilson, 

who remarked, < Ariana Antiqua,’ jp. 205, * Kshatrapa admits etymologically of its 
being explained chief or protector pr the Kshfitriya, or martial race, and may possibly 
be the ongin of tho Persian title Satrap, as Mnsep supposes, although there is some 
iucompatiDility in the assignment of the titles of K&ia and Satrap to the same 
indiyiaual.’ On reconsideration, I do not quite admit the force of the latter reason, 
and the identification of tho u the titular equiyalont of the Greek ^SATPAIIHX, 
seems now to be set at rest oy w recurrence of the term in the Bactrian Pfilf as 
*phlV (iMcriptioiiiL yol. i., pp. 99-146, Bactrian coins Cqfrd) ; and in Indian 
as mail ph 

* [ Major Cunningham has originated a speculative date of 477 b.c. as Uhe era of 
the Nirv&na of Sokya Sinfaa, not as established in 543 b.c., but as generally believed 
in by the early Buddhists for a period of several centuries.* This scheme is based on 
tho met of Asoka's conversion to Buddlusm falling 218 years after the Nirvdna^ the 
former being fixed from other sources at 259 b.o. ; nence the Nirv&na itself u 
assigned to b.c. 477 (259 + 218). A subordinate section of the argument is grounded 
upon Kanishkas having *flourisned* an even 400 years after the Nirv&na, and yet 
Major Cunningham, m the same page, while objecting to my inferences, naively 
remarki— * The difference of exactly 400 yean between the dates of Srf Harsha and 
of Vikramaditya is, to say the least, very suspicious.'—* Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.', vol. 
vu. of 1854, p. 704.] 
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' montlily dates ; an approach to the truth is all we need he con* 
cemed with for the time being; for, while the arguments pro 
and eon extend to questions of centuries, we can afford to leave 
a very open margin for discretional modifications among the 
units and tens. I do not propose to recapitulate at any length 
my original speculations in regard to the correct epochal position 
of the S&h kings, but it is needful that I should notice any con- 
firmation my opinions may since have received, as wdl as any 
flaws, real or imaginary, that may have been detected by others 
in my reasoning or inferences. 

Amongst other questions that arose during the courso^of my 
examination of the materials then available for the illustration 
of the history of these administrators, was that of their partial 
or (xnnplete indqtendence ; and it will be seen that though the 
balance of evidence appeared to favor the latter supposition as 
regarded the later members of the dynasty, yet that I reserved 
a full option for the recognition of the subjection of the earlier 
rulers of the line to Greek supremacy.* 

In addition to this, in the detail of the coin^ themselves, 
while speaking of the obverse legend on a coin of Budra S&h, 
son of Jiwa D&mi, as ‘ a possible corruption of aiONVXiOT,’ I 
added, 'there is a king of this name among the Bactrian 
Greeks, made known to us by his coins, which, in their types, 
seem to connect him with Apollodotus ' * This notion has been 
improved upon by Frof. Lassen to an extent that I am scarcely 
prepared to follow him in. His theory seems to be, that Iswara 
Datta was invested with the office of Satrap about the com- 
mencement of the 4th century of the era made use of on the 
ooiiu (t.s. eired 167 b.c.), and that, about this time, Apollo- 
dotus must have been king ; hence it is inferred that he was 
the Suzerain who raised fswara to his local honours. It is fur- 
ther added, * Dionysios, whose name appears sufficiently dear on 

> Plonr. Boj. Ai. Soe.,’ toI. xii., 20, 32, 43, 46.1 

* Ploar. Bor Ai. Sac.,’ rol. xii., p. 32. 8w also Catalogue Dioupdus 
nemianebma. No. 1.] 
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Budra Sinha’s mooeyi reigned circt 113 b.c.’ ^ And, finally, 
the Professor imagines he detects the imperfect orthography of 
the name of Hippostratus on the obverse of the coins of Rudra 
Sinha III.’ Sufiice it to say, that the author, so far from con- 
testing iny dates or their attribution, introduces us uninten- 
tionally to a now feature regarding them, in a purpose their 
originators could but little have contemplated — a rectification, 
by their means, of the epoch of the Greek Suzerains, under 
whose auspices the coins are supposed to have been issued. 

I next pass to Major Cunningham’s review of the S&h period; 
and, as he contests my inferences, I permit him to state his case, 
in some detail, in his own way : — 

‘ 3id. Tho independence of the native princes of Gujrat between 167 and 67 b.c. 
is completely at variance with the Greek accounts of Menander’s conquest of Sarioustos 
or Sur&shtra, between 160 and 130 b.c., which is further authenticated by the long 
protracted cumney of his coins at Baryg6za or Baroch. 

< 4th. The alphabetical characters of the Sur&shtran coins are so widely different 
from those of the Pillar and Rock Inscriptions, and, at the same time, ore so much 
similar to those of the Guptas, that it ia impossible not to conclude that there must 
have been a long interval between Asoka and the independent S&h kings, and an 

almost immediate succession of the Skh kings by tho Guptas 

^6th. The author of the Pcriplus of the Erythrcnan sea, who lived between 117 
and 180 a.d., states that annmi drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander were then 
current at Barygkza (Hudson, * Gcog. Min.’, i. 87) ; this prolonged currency of the 
Greek drachmas points directly to the period of the Indo-Scythian rule ; for though 
we have some hundreds of their gold coins, and many thousands of their copper coins, 
yet only one solitary specimen of their silver coinage has yet been discovered. [A 
mistake : the coin is coppcrplated ovef; see ta/rd. Catalogue, under Kadphises]. Tho 
Indo-Grccion silver probably continued current until after 222 a.d. when tho Indo- 
Scythian power began to decline. From this period,, tbput 260 a.d., I would date 
the independence of the S&h kings, find the issue of their silver coinage, which was a 
direct copy in weight, and partly in type, from the Philopatcr drachmas of ApoUo- 
dotuB.*— * Bhilsa Topes,* p. 149. 

In regard to the criticism in paragraph 3, 1 have only to 
observe that, had I exclusively argued for the absolute and 
continuous independence of tho Sah kings of Gujar&t, the objec- 
tions therein advanced might be held to be fairly stated. Rut 
even Major Cunningham’s own date of 160-130 b.c., if admitted, 
need not interfere idth the concession of a subsequent assertion 

‘ Indischo Alterthumskunde,’ vol. ii., p. 794.] 

* [ Rudra S&h, son of Rudra S&h. (My No. 6, p. .91, tq/hl.)] 
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of indepondence on the part of the local governors ; and the con- 
cluding argument, though the author seems indisposed to allow 
it, has been refuted in anticipation by Yincent's observations,^ to 
which I had given every prominence in my paper which formed 
the subject of Major Cunningham’s comment : had the author 
printed or even noticed the gist of my argument on the opposite 
side, and then replied to it, I should have been anxious to havo 
treated his reasoning with more respect than I am able to accord 
to a mere reiteration of a fact which bears, at the best, an alter- 
native interpretation. 

With reference to the ratiocination embodied in the fourth 
paragraph, I may remark tliat I have already replied to the chief 
points involved ; ’ but as Major Cunningham and myself differ 
so completely in our fundamental tqpts of the progress of writ- 
ing, and as I am therefore equally unprepared to accept his 
estimates of similitudes, it would be a sheer waste of time my 
arguing up from minor details, or attempting to reconcile them, 
when I have other and less fallacious means of arriving at a 
judgment. 

In respect to the data and inferences embodied in the fifth 
paragraph, I would simply quote Major Cunningham’s own 
words in regard to the general question between us — * We agree 
as to the facts, but differ in our deductions.’ ^ 

My original proposition for the emplacement of the Sahs 
contemplated the inclusion of all their dated coins within the 
fourth century of the Sri Marsha era, and inferentially confined 
the thirteen kings, whose numismatic testimonies hod thus sup- 
plied us with epochal records, between b.c. 157 and 57. Among 
other pure and avowed speculations, which the open nature of 

> [* That the coins of these princes should poss current at Borughza is no moro 
uncommon than that the Venetian sequin and the impcriul dollar should bo at this 
day current in Arabia^ or that the Spanish piastre should pass in every part of India 
and the East ; that is, found the world, irom Mexico to Manilla, and in some in- 
stances, perhaps, from Manilla to Mexico aeoin.'— ^Vincent, * Commerce, etc.' ii. 204.] 

* Jhur. As. Soc. Beng.,' vol. xxiv. (1860), p. 90; also * Jour. Iloy. As. Soc.,' 
vol. xii., p. 25.] 

> [^Bhilsa Topes,' p. 145.] 
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the question and the absence of positive information to a certain 
extent invited, I was led to remark, in referring to the well- 
ascertained average of the length of Indian reigns, that the 
thirteen accessions in question > should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, bo represented by a sum of more than two centuries 
instead of being compressed into less than one ; ’ ‘ and I further 
added, * the almost unvar}ring similitude tl^at pervades the entire 
suite of the S&h coins, in its simple mechanical indication, implies 
a comparatively speedy sequence of fabrication.’ In endeavouring 
to account for the brief duration of the sway of those potentates, 
I conjectured a possible republican form of government under 
which ‘ two or more r&jas were simultaneously invested with a 
share in the conduct of the state, or, if elected as sole rulers for 
the time being, the periods of retention of authority were limited 
directly and definitively by law, or terminable at the will of the 
majority.’ * However, these difficulties are certainly more simply 
and satisfactorily explained by the supposition of a nomination 
of another description originally emanating from sime Suzerain 
authority to delegated Satraps or governors of provinces. 

As regards the consecutive succession of these princes, we 
have hitherto been compelled to rely upon patronymics &nd other 
indeterminate vouchers ; and, though it is a qhestion whether 
our power of defining the values of the fiate ciphers is sufficiently 
advanced to authorise our following a serial arrangement based 
upon their interpretation, we may still profitably test the process 
with this reservation. The fairly deciphered and reasonably 
congruous dates determine the order of succession as follows : — 


LIST OF SAH KINGS. datkb. 

1. fswora Datta, son of Yarsha* I^one. 

2. Atri D&m&,.son of lludra S&h 311, 312. 

1 3. Vis^ Sah, son of Atri D&m& 320, 335. 

4. Yiswa Sinha, son of Budra S4h'.. 323, 328, 336. 

5. Budra Sfih, son of Budra S&h 330. 


' [‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol..xii., p. 87.] 
* P Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' toI. zii., p. 40. j 


> [A prirato indiYidual.] 
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LIST OF SAH KINGS. da.tm. 

6. D&m& Jata Sriyali, son of S&h 344. 

7. Yira D&md, son of D&m& Sah (no date deciphered) 

8. D&m4 S&h, son of Rudra S4h 346. 

9. Yijaya S&h, son of Dim& S&h 353, 354, 355. 

10. Afa D&ni4, son of Rudra S4h 370. 

11. Rudra Sinha, son of Sw&mi Jiwa D&ni&‘ 374, 375. 

1 12. Sw&mi Rudra S&h, son of Sw&mi Rudra 

D&m& 384, 390. 

13. Rudra S&h, son of Yira D&m& 387. 

It results from these dates, however imperfect in their com> 

prehensive series, that either there was a double appointment 
of simultaneous efi^t, or an indeterminate periodical superses* 
sion and interchango of office*l>earers, obe]nng the fiat of the 
feodal lord, in the one case; or, following the constitutional 
order occasionally interrupted by the revolutionary convulsions 
of independent government, in the other. We are still unable 
to identify t^e Swami Rudra D&ni&, son of Sw&mi Chandana, of 
the Qim&r inscription, with any of those monarchs whose mints 
have supplied us with records of their rule ; but looking to the 
delayed introduction of the extra title of Sw&mi — as now defined 
by the list adapted to the dates — ^we may, for the present, con- 
jeeture tho individual to have been the father of Sw&mi Rudra 
Sah; and may even, with but slight stretch of imagination, 
shadow forth an association of the dubious inscription date of 
*72, with his fitting place in the order of succession and the 
independence then achieved, to which he lays daim in his 
monumental writing. 

I next proceed to notice such numismatic novelties of this 
series as have come to light since Frinsep wrote. 

Foremost and most important among these are the of 
tiswara Datta, the son of Yorsha, the first R&ja of my list. 

The obverse legends of the three specimens 1 have had an 
c^portunity of inqiecting are, like the rest, couched in imper- 
‘ [ A private indiridnal.] 
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feet Cbeek letters, the best representation of which is as follows : 

The exergue is, however, 
remarkable in its contrast with the subsequent series, in having 
no cipher date, which would seem to indicate that the system 
of marking the year of issue was not as yet introduced. 

The reverse bears the subjoined legend : 

. Tlit ^ Hw- * 

moAd KAiUrtpaM Tmara Dattaia Vanka patka— 

The coins of Dam4 Jata Sriyah are also among our later 
discoveries. Dr. Stevenson first published a notice of a coin of 
this prince firom the Junir hoard (August, 1846). I have since 
met with two or three further specimens of these rare coins. 

The reverse legend runs — 

JUtffno mdhd Kihairapata Ddmdjata Sriyah Stffho mdhd K§hatrapata JDdmd Saha 

putroia. 

The following readings of the coin legends of D&m& S&h, the 
son of Budra S4h, are given on the authority of Dr. Bird, who 
transcribed them for me from the originals in his own possession 
in 1848. 

4|f ITfq 'JSW 

JRtffno mahd KthairapataJDdmd Sdhata B^ino mahd Kthatrapiua Budra Sdha§a pulraaaa 

Finally, I have to advert to the unpublished coins of another 
Sw&nd Budra S4h, whose patronymic is only imperfectly retained 
on the surfaces of the limited number of specimens that have 
come within my cognisance.* 

Til «n ^ ^ w ^ ^ 

B4i^ MOAif Kakairapara Suimi Budra Sdhaaa Bdjuo mahd Kthatrapaaa Stodmi 
Satya Sdha putraia. 

These coins axe dhiefiy remarkable in their accordance, in 
the style and fiuihiain of their Sanskrit legends, with the spproxi> 
mate iqiedmens from the mint of 6w4mi Budra S4h, Ho. 12 ; 
and the more extensive debasement of the Greek exergue on the 
obverse. — ^E.T.] 


> r The condndinir letter is defectiTe in all the three Bpecimene, the lower portion 
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Fig. 16. In this silver coin found in Katch in 1837| and presented 
to mo by Mr. Wathen, the central emblem of the reverse is changed to 
a kind of trident ; the legend is also altered from that of a Satrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 

Parama Bhdnwira Sri Kumara Oupta Mahmdraspa. 

' Of tbe paramount sovercigu the heroic l^g of kings 8r( Kumara Gupta Mahendra.* 

Fig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
but, behind the head, the Greek letters may be read ononot, or rao 
NANO } it was presented to me with the last by Mr. Wathen. 

Figs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, have the same symbol, but the workman- 
ship is very much deteriorated. The legend on them all has at length 
been deciphered by the collation of several specimens presented to me 
by Mr. Wathen, and found in various parts of Eatch, Eatfyw&r, and 
Oujarit, by Capt Prescott, Gapt Bumes, Dr. Bum ; as well as the few 
inserted in the plates of Mr. Steuart’s coins.^ 

Bsroma Bkagadaia ms fhaj Mtifa Srt Skanda Qypia fvij kramadUfpi* 

But as I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king to 
introduce into a fiiture plate, 1 will pos^ne further Inention of this 
series for the present. 

[I append to this essay my latest dassification of such 
silver coins of the Guptas as are associated with the types lost 
adverted to by Frinsep. 

Sju Gupta. 

Class A : Silver, weight 31 grains. Mr. G. H. Freeling, 
Bengal Civil Service. Unique. 

Obvxbsb : — Device, the original type of the Sdi head, apparently 
undianged in outline or details. 

IiBSBin), as usual, in imperfect Greek diaracters, the conduding 
six letters ot which alone are visible, thus — ac K 0X0 

BsvxBSi Device, a singular figure that may possibly represent 
the early design of the Gupta peacock as rendered by the local artists^ 
beneath which is a linear scroll of three send-drdes similar to that 

1 Bj a letter from Prof Wilson I laani that Mr. Btenart’s piste is to appear in 
the Boyal Asiatic Societys Journal; bat that it had time to journey to Inma and 
back before the outcoming number went to press I I imet 1 am thus dqvived of 
the power of addimrto thu note the obserrations of the Isanied in Englmid on the 
Surkshtra eoina.«JjP. 
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seen in continued use on certain silver coins of Skanda Oupta above 
the main device are retained tho Sah cluster of stars and a minute 
half-moon seemingly borrowed from the same source. 

LEOfiND — 



Prof. Fitz Edward IlaU ijroposes to amend my transcript, 
thus — 

To this he assigns the following translation : The auspicious, 
Kil&lcndra Sri Gupta, son of tho auspicious Nanda Gupta; an 
Iiidra in prowess.” 

If this should eventually prove to be a piece of tho Sri 
Gupta, the founder of tho dynasty known by his name, it will 
establish a claim on our attention, altogether apart from its 
novelty as the imique representative of tho money of that king 
— ^in tho evidence of the close and direct imitation of the technic 
art of the S&h coinages, which it develops in so much more 
distinct a degree than the local issues of the Gupta family of a 
later date. Indeed, this association is so striking that I was, at 
first sight, almost inclined to modify my original impression of a 
deferred revival of the S&h coinage by the Guptos, on their pos- 
sessing themselves of the province of Saur&hstra, and to doubt 
whether it would not bo necessary to approximate the two*races 
more closely in point of time, in order to explain with any 
plausibility the mechanical coincidences of the coinage; but, 
though these will be seen to be strongly marked in tho case of 
the obverse, or conventional portion of the die, the reverse, or 
dynastic stamp, is materially changed, both in the leading 
device and, more important still, in the shape of the letters — 
so that, in this respect, all my early argumenls still hold good ;* 

1 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.,’ vol. iv., d 1. zliz., figs. 4, 5; vol. vii., p|l. xii., fig. 19; 

* Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 48, 44 ; * Ariana Antiqiia,~pl. xv., % 20. 
Prof. Wilson, in speaking of the reverse device of this particular coin, describes it as 

* an ornament like a dudutegratod Ghaitya.* 

* [* Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 16, 17.] 
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and, in regard to the barbarized Greek, the inheritance of SSh 
imperfections, there need be no difficulty in recognising thus 
much of the power of imitation of its letters, when we know that 
on other mintages the Ghipta artists were able to achieve fully 
intelligible (}reck adaptations of Eastern names. 

Eumara. Gupta. 

Class B : PI. xxxvii., figs. 16, 17 ; * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 
vol. xii., pi. ii , figs. 39, 40, 41, 42 ; ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv., 
figs. 17, 1«. 

Obtsbse : — ^Head of the king in profile : the outline and design are 
nearly identical with^the Surashtnm prototype — ^the mintage of the 
Sdh kings — at the back of the head is ordinarily to be seen a muti- 
lated portion of the Scythian title pao nano. This important legend 
affords another link in the direct association of the Guptas with the 
Indo-Scythians, which is hero the, more marked, in that, while the 
device itself is servilely copied from the S&hs, their obverse Greek 
legends are superseded by this new title. 

Beyebse:— It is difficult to determine satisfactorily what the 
emblem occupying the reverse field may be intended to typifyi but the 
most plausible supposition seems to be that it displays an advance 
upon the conventional representation of the peacock under Western 
treatment, following out the artistic notion of that bird given in Sri 
Gupta’s coin. 

Legend : — 

P€Hrama Bhagavaia B^ddhir^a Sri Kumdra Oupta Mah9ndr€upa, 

. 79ie second -word of this legend is the only portion of the 
whole that is at all open to question ; it has been read Bhdnuvira 
by Prinsep,‘ but this is not by any means a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The first and third letters are fixed and constant in 
the yarious examples, and are properly rendered in each case as 
V and the second and fourth letters vary considerably in 
outline on- the difihrmit qtecimens ; the second letter I have 
never yet met with in its perfect diape as V when tried the 
test of the-TT in Oupta, indeed the majorily of the coins display 
it more after the form of a W, as that consonant is found later in 

> [Prof. Wibon (‘ Ariuis Antiqna,’) Ium locgwted Bh«tUuraka (?) wUeh the 
TTdayegiri iiueriptioii (* Bhilsa TepeSf’ ,.101} nuer reconineiidi to our notice.] 
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the legend in Mahendrasya. The same remark also applies to the 
final 7T. I see that Prof. Mill has conjecturally supplied the word 
Bhagamta in the prefix to Eum&ra Gnpta’s titles on the Bhit&ri 
L&t Jour. As. Soo. Beng./ yol. yi., p. 4), but Prinsep’s facsimile of 
the inscription, though it accords the needful space for the exact 
number of letters, giyes the final as a manifiest in saying 
this, howeyer, I must remind my readers, that in the alphabet 
in question, the slightest possible infiection and continuation of 
a line constitutes the essential difference between the two letters 
W and IT, and on the other hand the local copper plates of the 
Yalabhis render the ^ yery much after the shape of the Eastern 
IT, while the indigenous 7T is but little different from the ^ of 
the coins under reference. And finally as the words Parama 
Bhagamta appear in all their indubitable orthography on the 
succeeding coins of Skanda Oupta, we may fairly assume a mere 
imperfection in the expression of the indiyidual letters and 
leaye the word as it has been entered in the legend aboye. 

The coins under notice are not always complete in the 
^Sanskrit legends; for instance, an otherwise yery perfect piece 
in the cabinet of the Boy al Amatio Society has the word THTT- 
abbreyiated into THiTV ; and No. 39, pi. ii., ^ Jour. Boy. 
As. Soc.,' yol. xii., has the same word contracted to-^TVlf^. 

Skaeda Gufta. 

Class 0: PI. xxxyii., figs. 18, *Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ 
yol. xii., {d. ii., figs. 43, 44 ; * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xy., fig. 20. 

Obyebsb, as in class B, Eum&ra Gupta, but the execution has 
greatly deteriorated ; on some q[^menB traces of the word nano are 
still to be seen. 

Bbtbbbb : — ^Tbe device in this class of money, appears to offer a 
more direct imitation of that of the Sri Gupta pieces, than did the 
intermediate Kum&ra reverse types, these latter are seen to reject the 
foot scrolls and to vary the details of the centre figure to a considerable 
extent. 

Lbgxhd:— >m\«i ^ 

m Parama Magavaia Sri Skanda Oupta JEramddiiga, 
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Prinsep, in his collated reading of tlie legends on these coins 
adopted the letter ^ (for ao occnrring after the vord 
[or 914^11 as he made it], vrhidi he found to he fol* 
lowed by the title of TT% whidi precedes the name of the 
monarch. This rendering, he would seem to haye drawn from 
fig. 29, pi. iL, Steuart ('Jour. Boy. As. Boo./ 1837) ; but as 
the like letters do not generally recur, I have marked this as 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The weights of these coins vary from 23 to 29 grains. 

CiASs D : ‘ Jour. Boy. As. Soo.,* vol. xii., pi. iL, figs. 45, 46 ; 
* Ariana Antiqua,’ pL xv., fig. 19. 

OxTZxsE : — Crudely outlined head, with traces of the title nano 
in front of the profile. 

Beyebse Figure of Nandi identical in form and position with 
the emblem on the stal of the Yalabhi family as found attached to 
their copper-plate grants. (* Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,' yol. ir., pL xl., 
and p. 487). 

Lxexirn : — [Bestored.] 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Qupta KramddUya, 

These legends are frequently very incomplete, yarying in the 
number of letters in each. 

The standard of these coins is yety uncertain, rising from a 
weight of 21 to 30 grains. 

Classes E, F, G. [The references are prefixed to eadh 
yariety.] 

Obtebse : — ^Ihe usual head, genen^y ill-defined, but stQl identical 
in many respects with the original device on the obverse of Ihe S&h 
medals ; it is occasionally also accompanied by distinct traoM of the 

word NANO. 

Bxvxbsb : — Central symbol in the fbrm. of an altar, which is sup- 
posed to represent the common altar-shaped receptacle of the sacred 
Tdlsl tree of the Hindds. Legends restored. 

Class E : ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soo.,’ yoL xiL, pL ii., fig. 49. 

. r tt n mu i Bkagavatm SrtiiMia Oufta KramHiUta. 
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Glass F : 'Jour. As. Soc.,* yoL xiL, jd. ii., fig; 60 

foroMa Sioffavata M Skanda Chtpta PwramdUiga. 

Glass G: 'Jour. Boy. As. Soo./ voL zii., pi. ii., fig. 51. 

TO vwir ^ ^ 

PoroMa Bhagtnata Sri VUnremdiitpa Sianda Chtpfa. 
irregularity in the completion of the legend, noted as 
occurring on Skanda Gupta's coins udth the bull reverse, 
a|^)ear8 in a BtOl greater degree in those of the present dass. 

The Wght of these coins is more than ordinarily unequal, 
rising from 22^ to 33 grains. 

Though not pnqierly susceptible of classification with any 
Gupta series of coins, it is as well to take this (^portnniiy of 
noticing in connexion therewith a qpedes of modey which seems 
t6 constitute an independent derivative from the same Saur&sh- 
tran type that served as a model for the local currency of the 
Guptas in certain western provinces of their empire. 

I advert to the pieces figured as Bos. 6 to 8 and 9, pL xxvii.' 
Frinsep, at the moment of their publication (December, 1836), 
scarcely attempted any decipherment of the certainly very im> 
promising legends, and was equally at fruit in regard to the 
reverse device which he described as ' a symbol in the form of a 
trident;* when, subsequently, he came to take up the general 
subject of tiie Sih and Gupta silver coinage in fiill detail, he 
still essayed no advance upon the attribution of this ofBshoot of 
then common prototype. In my paper on the S&h kings,* I made 
some slight progress towards the determination of the purport 
of the legends'; and, apart from the ^ical coincidences, I was 
able to denumstrate more precisely the S&h association in the 
dedjfrennent of the words TTlft WYT on the margin of 

the best preserved specimen of (be series. 


* [Other exampiee of this eonenqr iriU he fhnnd ddineatedu ' Joor. Bor. Ae. 
8oe.,* toL It., ii., llg. SO ; t(A. ziL, iL, ilge. SO to 38.] 

* [‘Jour.fioy. Ae. T - ’ •— *> — 


IK. ■ vwa« *u«a ua* aa*9 aaKWe' vv w ww* j 

. Soc./ Tol. kS.,p. 64, 15tli April, 1848.] 
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A coin of Mr. Freeling’s, of an early date in the serial issuo^ 
presenting a wdl defined and nearly complete legend, materially 
advances the inquiry, and furnishes a key to the strangely dis- 
torted letters stamped on the later emanations from the parent 
mint, though it leaves us still far from any oondusive assign- 
ment of the class of money to which it belongs. I proceed to 
describe the piece in the ordinary detail. 

Silver, weight 27 grains. 

Obvebse: — The usual Sdh head, apparently but little modified. 
This surface of the coin is damaged, but fblly one-hdf the marginal 
space, around the profile, remains uninjured, and in the total absence 
of any sign of a letter confirms my previous supposition,' that the use 
of the Qreek legend was not extended to this class of coin. 

Beyebse : — ^Device, a barbarized imitation of the Minerva Froma- 
ohos of the Bactrian coinage. 

I was once disposed to look upon the singular figure on the 
reverse of these coins as the Buddhist device of a man : I was 
led to this conclusion by the similarity of the form of the figure 
sketched by Jas. Prinsep, in fig. 21, pi. iv., to that occurring on 
the Behat type of coins;’ but I now observe that Prinsep, in 
his second engraving of the same coin (fig. 9, pi. xxvii.), omits 
the left arm, in its downward position, which constituted the 
most essential point of Behat identity. 

Legeeb 

The configoiation of certain . letters in these legends demands 
a passing notice. The character whudi Friiis^ took for etc., 
is now satu&ctorilj prored to he an Vf : the form is peculiar, hut 
still it hears sufficieat affinity to the general idea of the Gupta 
If. In the later specimens of the coinage, its upper section is 
distinguished from the ordinary ^ the rounding off of the 
lower portion of the first down-stroke, while the 7 itself is 

> [ ‘ On. iton Memi nftlj didaoM. ftow the nnoeeimied matgin, to b. finmd 
■Mninallw iMtt in the bnodw eoina «is>, Oint th. ni. <« Gndt or it. Mempted 
npNttntation WM tun difoontinnad.'— * Jonr. B07. Ai. 80c.,'' Tid. siL, p. 6S.] 

* [PL m., fig. 16 ; pi. n., ilgi. 48, 4?, etn] 
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squared at the base. The nearest approach to identity with this 
numismatio ^ is to be found in the outline of that character as 
expressed on the TJdayagiri Inscription; but it must be re-* 
marked that this similitude affords but little aid towards deter- 
mining geog^phical limitation, as the majority of the letters of 
the inscription itself are exceptional, and do not accord with the 
characters of the other writings of the same locality. The ^ of 
these coins takes the same shape as those on Eum&ra’s silver 
coins, Class B, above adverted to. The remaining letters, as far 
as they have been definitively identified, seem to follow the 
ordinary Sfih style. — ^E.T.] 
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XX.— ON THE APPLICATION op a NEW METHOD 
OP BLOCK.PEINTING, WITH NOTICES OF 
UNEDITED COINS. 

MAT, 1838. 

In aU Muhammadan countries it is the well-known custom of those 
who move in the rank of gentlemen to apply their seals in lieu of their 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents — ^not 
as we are accustomed to do it, by an impression on wax, but by smear- 
ing the flat surfSme of the seal with ink, and printing in the manner of 
type, so as to leave on the paper a Irhite cipher upon a black fleld. It 
may be in consequence of this custom, as mtich as from rdigious pre- 
judice, that Muhammadan seals are almost inyariably confined to letter 
mottos ; sddom ornamented, but, if so, meidy with flowerB,^etc., done 
in outline; because such oxily can be faithfully pourtrayed in a type 
impression, which, of course, cannot at all represent a head or o&er 
reUevo design. 

The money of the Musalm&ns was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or the titles of the sovereign, well 
adapted to a 6at surface of thin metal. 

Seeking an easy and expeditious inode of making public the collec- 
tion of Muhammadan coins in my own and my friends* cabinets, it thus 
occurred to me that by forming flrom them in sealing-wax, or in type 
metal, an exact count^art of the die which had been used in striking 
these pieces, I should be able to use it, in the native ftdiion, for pro- 
ducing ink impressions along with the ordinary letter type ; while, os 
the coin itself would in every case ftimidi the mould, every dianoe of 
error in copying would be removed : and, though Ae degance of a 
diaded engraving could not be attained, BtOl this would be more than 
compensated by the scrupulous flddity of the representation. 

My first trial was so encouraging tlmt I at once resolved on oanying* 
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the plan into execution on an extensiTO scale, and I have now pre- 
pared for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel 
and exceedingly simple manner. 

As, however, it will be in every respect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series as an accompaniment to my tables of the 
value of Indian coins already published, 1 propose merely to introduce 
into the pages of the Journcd a few examples of such coins as are new, 
rare, or, from other causes, worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deference to the established custom in such cases, I 
must assign to this newly-invented art some Greek polysyllabic appella- 
tion ; and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot 
propose one more expressive of the process than Rupography — ^not fixim 
rupee, the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word riipa, ' form, likeness,’ but in a genuine and orthodox 
manner from the Greek p{nro% atgilarii ctra^ or sealing-wax, the sub- 
stance upon which the impression of the coin is first received, and 
which wiU itself serve as the printing material, if it be not desired 
to preserve the block in the more durable material of type metal, 
by a second transfer from the sealing-wax to a clay or g 3 rpsum. mould, 
into which the latter substance can bo cast in the usual manner. 
Some sharpness of outline is lost by this triple operation ; and where a 
great many copies are not required, the rupographieal process may be 
safely confined to the first stage, or simple impression on sealing-wax. 

As a first specimen,^ then, of the capabilities of this art of n^- 
graphy^ I select a coin, or rather medal, purchased by myself some 
years ago at Bendres. It is of Husain Shdh, generdly accounted the 
last Sdft monarch of Persia; for, after his abdication in a.h. 1135, his 
son Tamasp held but a nominal sovereignty, the real power being 
usurped by Mahmud the Afghdn. 

Marsden would designate this as one of the medals of tho Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when I bought it, a hasp for suspension ; but still I do not 
imagine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as 
a crown piece for distribution to courtiers on a birth-day, os is still the 
custom at Dihli, at Lucknow, and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat above as much in value. 

Marsden gives the drawing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

1 [ I hare not thought it nooessaiy to reproduce these fiicsimilcs, in iUostration of 
the mechanical process. I hare, however, retained the letter-press, as forming a 
portion of Prlnsep's numismatic essays.] 
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The fdlowing ie the namiematioal description of my medal : — 
SuutIm HosAnr ShIk SAXFATf, 

Bdgiied in Penis, a.k. 1106-1185, (a.d. 1604-1722). 

SlLVBB. 

LxQBirD OF THB ObYXBSB. 

^UJUI y^lLUl JjU\ jjjUJlJI 

AiUelui j A^Le 4U1 jJls^ 4^^ryudl1 
Bbtxbsb. 

4l» Jx 4l» JjMy 4lH « A\ J 

— 1 ft SjkJS^ 

Obvxbsx :— The Saltan the jnet, the gride, the perfect, the ruler, Ah^l 

Umafar ul Sultdn Ms ul S^idm, Snltftn Huiain Sh6h, Beh&diir Kh&n, of the Safri 
laee : may God peipetaate his krigdom and hia dominion ! Struck at leMan, a.h. 
1118 (A.D. 1694). 

BnYSBSB :*There ia no God hut God I Muhammad ia the prophet of God ; Alt 
ia the diTorite of God. 

Jfarpdi :^A11, Haaan,— Hoaain, All,— Muhammad, Ja’flur,— Mfiaa, Alf— Mu- 
hammad, Alf— Haaan, Muhammad. 

(The twelTo Imhma in the order of their suoceaaion). 

SPECIMEN II. 

Is a coin presented to me by General Ventura to complete my series 
of the Faih&n sovereignB.of Dihlf, being the only one of the founder of 
that dynasty which I had yet seen. Since then Capt. Bumes has 
fhyored me with the sight of a du^icate in less perfect preservation, 
procured by himself, I beUeve, at Kabdl. I give it as a q>ecimen of 
what mpography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The form seems imitated firom that of the Abbassite kh&lifs, having 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Kufic form of Arabic. 
The ftcrimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface 
is worn smooth ; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens^ 
the whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother, 
Hr. H. T. Prinsep.^ 

It is curious that the common title of Shahdi trf db, by which 
Muhammad is generally known in Indian history, does not appear on 
this Ghaznah dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of 
OUdi ul din, ^the supporter of the fiuth,* and Jfoos ul ndsic h din, 
'the humbled of the defender to the faith’— (so. to ihe EaUph of 

1 [ X ksTS sEghtly modified Mr. Prunes resdfaig.] 
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Baghd&d). Probably ibe patent for the new title of BhaMb ul din, 

* the flaming sword of fidth/ given in honour of his brilliant and de- 
stmotiTO expeditions into India, had not yet arrived from the court of 
the SjEdiph.' If so, the word tisaln (90) in the date may be read wrong. 
ShahIb ul di’n, Mukaicmad bin SAm, 

Founder of the Ghorf dynasty of Dihli. Reigned a.h. d88-602 (a.d. 1192-1206). 
SiLYBB. Weight, 78.4 to 92.6 grains. 

Legends on the ooncentbig oiboleb or the Obverse. 

Lint 1 ^ dlyM^ 3^ 

^ 

2 ^ HI m dU! St dit s 

4 ^ Jy«je4 

Ditto of tbb Bevebsb. 

XmM 1 J J dSMS dAMi ijjA iftXL 4^ ^^jJt tdU> immJjli 

iU 

M 

2 |jM4Jt ^^UaLJt dUt j«^Ut 

3 ^yila4it^t ^dJt j tjJdJt 

4 |%Li ^ 

[The inscriptunukare copied at length in plate ili.] 

Obverse :~(From the Koran)—* It is he that sendeth his messenger for right- 
eousness,' etc. [Surat, ix. 88, and Ixi. 9.] 

There is no God but God, Muhammad is the prophet of God!— The mighty sove- 
reign GAtdf W dimtfa va if cSn, AhflfU$h, Mu h a mm ad bin Shm. 

Bevebbb :— This dirhm was struck in the city of Ghasnah, in the year five 
hundred and ninety-six. 

Al Ndsir U din iUdh [the Khalif], the mighty w»vereign, Mom ul din, aMl Jfii- 
S 0 ^, Muhammad bin Sftm. 

SPECIMEN in. 

Among the coins discovered by General Yentura in the great tope 
at Manikydla, and described in vol. iii., pi. xxi. [v.] figs. 10 and 11, 
[Art. YI.], were two of the Sassaniui type, havmg Sanskrit legends 
on the margin of the obverse. I did not then attempt to decipher 
them, nor am I aware that their explanation has been since effected 
dsewheie. 

Chptain Bumes has been so fortunate as to pick up three more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands, with other rare antique produce of his successfiil research. 

1 [The history of this double nomeiiclature irill be found in detail in my Essay 
on the Cmns of tho Fathftn Kings of Dihli London, 1847.] 
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They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancient monumient ; which is by no means ipiprobable, for we 
may be very sure that fiill half of Ihe fruits of the late explorations of 
the various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and are 
scattered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already establidied. There is no harm in 
this, as it will tend to preserve such reUcs from destruction ; but we 
must for the future be on our guard against spurious specimens, which 
will multiply daily. 

Captain Bumes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the* Sanskrit legend : his coins have helped me to 
the general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have not 
wholly explained its contents. I found on coBating the five legends 
now at my command, that three of them {vide pL xli.) were short of the 
others by two letters, which in the most perfect of Captain Bumes* 
coins might be clearly read as nita fini: • Bemembering an analogous 
omission on one of the Oupta coins of Kanauj, wherein some specimens 
had the epithet vijayaja and others eyayii;afii^ii--both of &e same 
meaning, 1 concluded that the preceding anomalous letter on all the coins 
must be a and, indeed, it has no small affinity to the modem Ndgari 
and Beng&lfy. The two preceding syllables, again, there could be no 
doubt about ; being in all five examples ^ deva. Now, devaja and 
devajanita^ ' offspring of the gods,’ is the well-known epithet of the 
ancient Persian monarchs as well as of the Sassanian race. Thus, in 
the trilingual inscription on the Nakshi-mstam sculpture given in Ker 
Porter’s travels in Persia, vol. i., 548, we have in the Greek character : 
TOTTO TO nPOCanON MACAACNOT eSOT APTABAPOT BACIAEOO BAGl- 
AEON APIANAN EKFENOTO OEON TIOT OEOT IIAnAKOT BACIAEOC, 
which is repeated below in two forms of Pqhlvi. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devaputra ehahdn sAdAi , it may be re- 
membered, is applied to the king of Persia in the AUah&b&d pillar 
inscription, as revised at p. 233, vol. i. 

Again, on the Sassanian coins, read by the Baron de Sacy as for as 
th^ aro published by Ker Porter (for 1 have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the Baron’s work on &e subject), the Pehlvi legend runs : 

Mazdesn heh Shahpura nudakdn nudakd^ minoohUri men yetdan, 

' Adorer of Ormazd, exeetUni Shahpar, king of kings, ot^ring of the divine nee 
of the gods.’ 

i In the examples giv^ I should read this passage— nudak Airdnan^ 
ete. ; hut tho Sassanian ooSns require study ere they can be properly maH'e out. 
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.ii WlVi<»roo3.7.fl5 r^J^ J 

^JildriP 4‘yJ^^qw::f5^^tda»^l^;pq;^^z)aq^3lo|»^ 

^ n * * 0 MmOgnlai 

JUstanubioiL of fhs l^ond^ in, "dm JiUfj^ari- oftko 6^ omk. 

UJOI 0 ‘T 

PCHLeVI LCatMD or TM( OaVERCE .... 

ON AflEA 

~*«i J>^ tumiip <ieu )3 ocu>|9qp* 

b OLUJti <^0 

jbo*' 0^0 ^ 

Jhm^tAn Stissamion, oomo of 9HAF\tn. ^AHfiw/.JTam,.^ 

ajjLi<i^jjjj^a|pLH^|oc;«m a*iru ^ 

•••M « 4 tNQro^ it>aoA\]Oivr 

ajiunx commonrommt in. lh» MJfdu- JtnoUutv oaUntnro j[JJ ^ SJ ^ 

(H thn coin with, ffte mn^oA of^,Mtrsf*.JMnn.Or 

^ iLjj u iiopo^ Bw«» 


Xogotui. on- tUrhmn, of JHihamnoeiL JHn •^ibn . 

^ j ~ ^ tdraU 

V^ljKuJk)t2,2iJl3*l 

\(jiiXyliS^ omdio 


>Pi)UAii^Vur2ia\3blJt > 
jt^t;iJ)3lj>bcc>A5iy< ■ ^ 


mfbtJ.JViMtp. 




l\M6M^ydtothm.A»^ 
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The natural deduotioa hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit 
legend would also turn out to be a trandationi or an imitation of the 
Sassanian formula; and thus, in fact, it has proyed to be. 

lin>0-SASSA2riAN DXBHBM. 

6n.TEB. Wdgbt, as grains. 

Lbobstd. 

Obtsbsb H ead of Mithza (Omrazd); PdiM Tory distinct, but unread; see 
pi. xU. 

Bxyebsb :-^On the field, three letters of an unknown alphabet (like the Armenian?) 
or perhaps numerals ? 

Mhuyini — 

dt ^ ItfiRTw 

8ri hiiMira AMtui chtt parmMswara Sri Vdhitigdn dm^*anita. 

In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtM are the and 
m$ of parameswMf^a, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed, 
the first letter is different in every example^ as will be seen in the 
lithographed plate [zli.], as though they were all different names of 
the same Ihmily. Now to analyse the sentence : — 

Eitmira I suppose to be a corrupt writing of hridivira^ 

^ noble in heart,’ equivalent to the Pehlvi word 5aA, translated by * ex- 
cellent.’ Airdna eha parameiwara^ and the supreme lord of Airfin or 
Persia, may be read (perhaps better) Airdn va PdnewoaTaf the lord of 
Iran and Pars. For the name, we have severally |?Aa, eha^ va, gha, or 
hd / followed by hitigdn or hitikhdn ; and, lastly, devafanita, as before 
explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find owners for such names ; and although 
this is the third time I have alluded to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, still I fear we have much to learn before we can unravel its 
entire history. For the present I leave unnoticed the Pehlvi legend, 
merely plaeing under view in the annexed plate corre^nding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, liribioh, being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 

{ Ab intixaated under Art. XY. (vol. i.> p. 410), I have 
intentionally reserved all notice of the hilingiial and trilingual 
emanations from Indo-Sassanian mints, and their subordinate 
fflustrative varieties, until I could associate my latest tentative 
readings with Frinsep’s closing illustration of tiiis interesting 
diviskb of Oriental Kumismatics. 

I have elMwhere (vol. i., p. 66) adverted to the obstades that 
present themeelyeB to any precise definition of the pennutaUe 
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letters of the Pehlvi alphabet, which may not dhance to be sup- 
ported by the contest, or some leading indication calodlated to 
assure its exactitude ; but, in the present instance, we haTO to 
encounter dialectic modifications rad transmutations from other 
tongues, in addition to the ignorant treatment of a language at 
the best but imperfectly known to us.^ The legends I have 
ventured to designate as Soythio, in virtue of their seeming 
derivation and the assimilation of certain of their forms to the 
Tartar alphabets, are to this time simply unintelligible. 

The dassification of these complicated materials will be seen 
to present somewhat of a difficully— even if the data permitted 
it, th^ could not well be adapted to ray epochal order— nor do 
the medals sufildentiy accord to follow suit under the simple 
typical arrangement. I am, therefore, reduced to group the 
different series by the linguistic test, as exemplified 1^ the 
following outline 

A. Stythio (two varieties). 

A a. S<ythic and Sanskrit. 

A h, Scythio, Sanskrit, and Fdilvi (tvro varieties). 

A e. S<ythio and Pehlvi. 

B. Pehlvi and Sanskrit (two varieties). 

0. Pdilvi, S<ythio, and Eufic. 

D. Second variety of unidentified characters with Eufic. 

E. Eufic (alone). 

ChiAss A : TTnidentified characters, supposed to be Soythio, 
Figs. 9 and 10, jd. xvi., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.* 

I notice tiie dass, rqnesented by the above nited engravings, 

• 

1 [For exompl^ of all ihofe who are loanied in ZmA and its cognate laaguagos— 
of the tarioof FronMora who edit PdilYi tei^ er who put togmer Grammars of 
that tongue— no single indiridnal has to this dax been able to add one line of 
translation to the bumgiial inscriptions of Hhjf-hbad (Ser Porter, pi. z?., p. 518; 
Westeigaard, ^BimdebesV P* B8 ; Spiegd. *Qfammatik,’ p. 17i^ ete.), beyond what 
De Saey had already taught ns in 1798. In brief, our pom of interpretation fhilB 
na eiactly where the Sassanians haTe omitted to snpply ns with the Greek translationi 
they appended to some of the parallel texts, which, howerer, nnfiirtunately extend 
bat little, beyond the titular and dynastic pneordinm of the inscription more imme- 
diately in question. I may, howcTer, notice fiTonrably Dr. Haiqfs tentative inter- 
pretations, confessedly incomplete as ire.] 
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meidy as introductory to the seTeral ramifioations of the un* 
identified alphabet on the coins of later date, which form the 
snbjeot of my present ^opsis. I haye to refer, however, mo- 
mentarily to a still earlier exhibition of the literal scries in the 
degradation and gradual transmutation of the original Greek 
legends, on the lower Kanerki coins, into the conventional forms 
and symbols of this system of writing — so that the Chreek q>i- 
graph of PAO nano pao oohpki kopano degenerates into the, to 
us, confused jumble of signs, which the cognate characters on 
other medals alone teach us to look upon as real and honA fide 
vehides of phonetic e3q>re88ion — ^now extant upon the pieces 
engraved as No. 17, pL ziv., * Ariana Antiqua' ; No. 6, pi. xxii., 
tuprA ; and No. 16, pi. xiv., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 

The Sassanian proper money, more especially under refer- 
mioe, exemplifies the free and indq)endent use of the debateable 
character, as opposed to the possible mere mechanical barbariza- 
tion of a foreign tongue in the other instance, and would seem 
to evidence the local currency of the speech it was calculated to 
embody in one section at least of the dominions acknowledging 
fealiy to the successors of Ardedin B61bi^.* Next in literal 
simplidly, though probably of a varied site and but little ap- 
proximate period, must be quoted the series so peculiarly Indo- 
Sassanian in their identities, whidi still restrict themsdves to 
this style of writing — ^Nos. 19, 20, ' Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xvi. • 

The Indo-Saasanian money with unmixed Sanskrit legends 
has already been adverted to, but further examples of the sub- 
ordinate dasaes m^ be consulted under the following refer- 
ences : — ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pL xvi, fig. 18 ; ibid, pL xvii., 

fig. 11, and pL xxi, fig. 20 ; * Jour. B(^. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., pp. 
841, 842, etc. ; * Ariana Antiqua,* pL xvi., fig. 8. 

Glass A a : (Bilingual S(^rthio and Sanskrit). Type, fig. 6, ' 
pL xvii, ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 

* rOfiMr tpseiigsiis moiMT lywiag Hum peculiar legeudi mey be seen under 
‘ Arioas Antiqua,’ rrii., Nee. 12 to le.] 
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Obtxbsb '.—Head facing to the right. 

Leobnd in nnidentified charactera. * Jour. Boy. As. Boo./ yol zii.| 
pi. iii., fig. 21. 

Bbybbsb : — ^Fire altar and supporters about the pedestal of the altar 

I 

Glass A b : (Trilinguali Scythioi Sanskrit, and Pehlyi P). 
PL y., figs. 10, 11 ; and pi. zU., figs. 1 to 6.' 

OByxnsE : — ^Deyioe, as in the plate; the tiger-crest is less obscure on 
other coins. 

Centre : — ^Unidentified characters. 

Margin : — ^Legend also of doubtful import, hut expressed in 
Sanskrit letters. 

B « 7 8 0 10 nil IS 14 10 17 18 10 IQJIII « M IS 

<1 iRS 

The above transliteration, based upon mecbanioal configura- 
tions alone, gives the pr^erable reading of each character, deduced 
from a collation of the legends on the numerous coins extant. As 
the language this legend embodies is, up to this time, unknovm 
to us, there are no precise means of sdecting the intentional as 
opposed to the technically rendered letters. For instance, it ia 
doubtM whether the 6th form dionld be taken to stand for 
W) or The 9th letter may be only one of the frequently 
recurring ^'s ; but I read it as in accord with Frinsqn, on 
the authority of one of Sir A. Bumes’s coins (now in the possession 
of General Fox), whidi gives the diaracter with m<ne than 
usual distinctness. In the letters 10 to 14, I again follow 
Frins^, on the principle of the probalnlity of the oombinatioa 
rather than upon the poritive assurance of the imperfectly dis- 
criminated letters which compose the word. And, with some 
such similar tendency, I formerly pnqmsed the substitution of W 
as the modem representative of Ho. 16, in preference to the 
<q>tional ^ or W of my author’s text, a conjectural emendation 
'since amply confirmed 1^ the configuration of the letter in ques- 
tion on one of Oolond La&nt’s cmns in the British Ifuseum. 

> [ Alw •SaanA JutAiqae,’ toI. tU. (1889),>^ z«iL, p. 84; VArima Anti^’ 
zsi., ilg. 83; ‘ Jow. Boy. Ai. Boo.,* rw. lii., Ui., Bgi. 17 to 80. 
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Suffice it to say, that if there is little to be said in favor of these 
definitions, there is no inconsistency or literal difficulty to stand 
in the way of their acceptance with the values now suggested. 
Eeterse 

To the left . . Pehlvi 



To the right . Pehlvi IJUUSaiJjai 

... 

In regard to the Pohlvi legend on the left, I have elsewhere' 
explained my Teasons for differing from Olshauscn’s original 
interpretation of seventy-seven.* Ilis rendering of the 

final word to the right is faulty, but the second name I con- 
sider indubitable ; and, like him, I fail at the opening term, 
though I incline to identify it with the title of in 

preference to supposing it to be the name of the Suzerain ruler 
of Khor&s&n. 

Class A 6 : Variety. PI. xxxiii., fig. 6. 

Obverse As in Prinsep’s engraving. The better preserved speci- 
mens exhibit a crest above the wings here visible, in the form of a 


tiger's head. 

Sanskrit legend to the right . . . • . 
to the left 


Margin : — ^Legend in unidentified characters. (See ‘Jour. Boy. 
As. Soc ,’ vol. xii., pi. iii., fig. 8).* 

The Sanskrit legends on the obverse of these coins are in- 
determinate. Ph)f. Wilson proposed to amend Prinsep’s original 
reading (vol. i., p. 412) to ^ adding, ‘ the latter 

word is unequivocal, but the two last letters of Bahmana are 
doubtful.’ 

^ ‘ Jour. Boy As. Soo.,’ rol. xii , p. 844.] 

* [‘Die Pehlewi-Leffen-ien,’ Eopenhagen, 1848, p. 60: and ‘Numismatio Ghro- 
mclo,'’vol. xi., p. 183.] 

’ [ 6/. ‘ Gudemeister Scriptoniin Arabom de rebus Indicia,* Bonn, 1837, p. 6 ; 
‘Taburl’ MS., cap. 115 ; Han Ehalfa. a.h. 86; ‘Abulfaraj,’ im. 116, 183, Pooook, 
Oxon.: St. Martin, 'Arm4nie,’ vol. ii., p. 18; ‘Ibn Khordabahf MS., Bodl., No. 
488 ; Maaandi, ‘ Meadows of (jold* p* 868.1 

* [ See also ‘ Ariana Antiqna,* pi. zrii. fig. 8.] 
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Betxbbb: — 

To the left 

To the right 












Margin : — Legend similar to lhat on the obverse exergue. 


Class A c : (Bilingual, Scythic and Pehlvi). 

To complete the classification, I refer to two coins as yet'' 
incompletdy deciphered in the Pehlvi, and altogether unin- 
telligible in their Scythic legends, a description of which will 
be found at p. 832, * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ voL xii. 

Vasu-dbva. 

Class B : (Bilingual,. Pehlvi and Sanrioit). 

Prinsep’s delineation, pi. viL, fig. 6,> sufficiently displays all 
the typical details of these pieces ; I have merely to deal with 
the legends. 

Obvebsb : — ^To the right of the figure is Pehlvi, but illegible in the 
speeimen engraved. 

(BunauJ . . . = O ^ 

To the left . . . ^f» 

Or Siv VarHi Uf for Sri Vdm drva. 

Margin : 

^ MO 

LOl. jjjji 

< In nomine jneti jndids,’ * Sir Yan&o tef, Brahm&n, King of M^t6n. 


^ [Other engrsringa and fkcsimilee may be consulted in ‘Axiana Antiqna,* pi. 
L, Ig. 9 ; * Jonr. Boy. As. Soc./ toI. xu., pi. iii., figs. 9 to 15.] 


XfU. 

> [The 


fonnnlar opening, corresponding with the Arabic 
See Anqnetil 'Zend ATesta,* vol. ii., p. 841, correctly 

M. Spiegel does me but bare justice when he concludes that I was unaware of hia 
prenouB decipnennent of a portion of this marginal legend when 1 published mj 
first paper on the subject in the pages of the 'Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ toL xii., p. 848. 
In truth, in those days. I was but as nttle in the way of seeing Qenhan books, as 1 haTo 
limited ikcility of reading them now ; but I quoted, with thlfand deserred commenda- 
tion, Prof. Olshansen’s treatise, and noticed aU omer continental worka^ reflerring to 
the subject, of which I was able to obtain knowledge. In his 'Gxammatik der 
HusTfireschqiradie' (Wien, 1856), M. Spiegri redaims the title to 'priority of inter- 
pretation of the opemng portion of this sentence, which it seems appearra in May, 
1844 (* Jahbr. filr wisBensen-Kiitik.’ Mai, 1844, p. 708). And, firaer, he desirei to 
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BariBn:— > 

To ihe ri^t ^ ^ I 

Sri VdtH imt. 

To the left . |Atfe4»)|«^ 

yU-Jjh 

Mxrgm 

It will be seen that these coins are not very exact in the 
Pehlyi rendering of the initial invocation) and there are other 
signs of indeterminate orthographical expression in the indif- 
ferent insertion or omission of the redundant | or final stop, 
after the and the in the obverse marginal inscription. 
I have to acknowledge) though I will not attempt to explain) a 
more obvious divergence) recurring without exception) in the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name which is repro- 
duced as f and in. conflicting contrast in the dupli- 

cate record on the obverse surface. 

A coin) in the possession of Colonel Abbot) equally evincing 
this peculiarity in its well-executed but now abraided Pehlvi 
legendS) displays the Sanskrit ^ under a nega^ve as- 

pect, that is to say) as legible on the original diO) but reversed on 
its stamped produce. With the above exception) I have not much 
doubt about the obverse renderings) nor do I distrust the inter- 

conect my reading of MO I dia- 

poaed to concede thia point, aa, apart from the greater probability of the emplopient 
of the former formula, thtf conaiatency of litend configuration, aa derelopra by the 

coina, ia oppoaed to the tranamutation of the Pdilvi ^ of f6U^ into the optional and 
conyertible ^ of the more modem ayatem of writing. I may remark, in concluaion, 

that an author who ia diapoaed to exact ao ri^zoualy hie own duea, in andi inaigni- 
fioant mattera, ahould have been more preciae in hia apportionment of the credit of 
diacoTery by others. For inatance, I find, at p. 26, my alphabeta (* Jour. Boy. Aa. 
Soo.)' Tol. xii., p. 262), aaaigncd to another person. At pp. 27, 82, a complete 

ignoring of my remarka on the formation of the final ^ (* Jour. Boy. As. Soo.,’ Yol. 

xiii.) p. 879), which the author does not Tory satisfiictorily exemplify from his own 
wifttowftlft ; and at p. 176, my rectification of the so-long miannderatood word, on the 
fererae of the earlier Sasnnian eoins, and its determination as NftwdsU Jour, 
Boy. As. Soo.)' yoI. xii., p. 887 ; * Numismatic Chronicle,' Yd. xy., p. 181), is quoted 
as Dr. Mordtmann'S) notwithstanding that the latter had admowledged my initial 
dednherment, and entered into some oontroYeray as to my idea of the dcriYation of 
Se^ (Zeitschrift d. D. M. O. Yiii. 82).] 

VOL. ZI. 


8 
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jmstation of the name of ZdiUistdn on the levene but 

the word that precedes it still continues an enigma, and I hesi- 
tate to propose for acceptance either the geographical definition 
of the old capital of Araohotia, a religious association 

with the Sanskrit or a temporal indication of ruler- 

ship^ of which this may be the undeciphered exponent. 

In typical desigpi these coins are in a measure connected 
with an exceptional style of Sassanian money,’ attributed to 
Khosrd II. (a.d. 691 — 628). The obyerse head on these inno- 
vations has but little identity with that on the Indo-Sassanian 
pieces, and is only associated with the device of the latter 
in the novelty of the front face. The reverse figure, on the 
other hand, accords exactly with the bust on the eastern 
mon^. I have not myself had an opportunity of ex- 
amining any one of the few extant pieces of the former class, 
and rather hesitate to propose decipherments on the strength 
of mere engravings ; but as there is only one word about which 
there *is any doiObt, I may reproduce the legends as follows : — 
Obtsbse : 

9^0 the left (with the usual monc^gram) 

To the right . . 


^ [I would note m patmmi the entire absence of the PehlviJ ss in these 
legends, the t the Sanskrit ^ uniformly supplying its place as in the Yenp 
did&d, Zend, ; PehlTi, Anqnetil,* toI. i. 267.] 

* [ Bawlinson, ‘ Jonr. Roy. As. Soc.,' toL zi., p. 126 ; * Abolf4da,' ToI ; 

< Journal Asiatique,’ toI. z., p. 94 ; Ftmgimi; Beinaud, * Fragments,’ p. 114 ; <Ayin-i 
Akhari,’ toI. ii., p. 167 .] 


* [SeeOnseleT, * Medals and Gems’ (London, 1801), No. 8; ‘ Jahihiidier' 
No* oti.| 20, pi. No. 7j l^ngpmr, pi. xi., flg. .8 ; Oli^ns^ p. 66 ; * Ni 


JKIV* VTA., f 

Chronicle.' yoL zL, p. 187 ; Mmtman^ ^ZeitM^rif^’ p. 188. 'SLA Porter gifes an en- 
grafingof aooinwith a similar obYeree,pl. lYiii. Sg. 16. Btwrm: * A single upright 
agwe, . • . executed in a Y^ barbarous ^le,haYiiigaehump-headeAdwarilBh effect.’ 
•^Yol.Lp.188. Longperier’sNo.4,^x.,frQmfEeeabinetoftho]^deBlacas,is 
identioal in its types: the author assigns this meceto Khosrdl. Dr. Hordtiiiaiin 
loUowB this attribution, and interprets the legends — Ghinrmj 
Jtmm: qa "aim (»m) with a eonjecroril addition of * Iran afkiialur- 

man.’-^ 98. it is a question with me whether this coin is not due to Xhosrd II. 
rather tnan Khosrd I.] 
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Bktxbsb: 

To the left . . fe^ 

(An: 87 of Uinigii.) 

To the right 

Dr. Moidtmaiui reads the finnl word, omitted in the ahoTe, 
** Usmna Ohuidstan. I certainly diould not thus tran- 

scribe the letters as they appear on tiie Jahrbudher coin ; and, 
possibly, if I did so, I might dissent from the present inter- 
pretation : howerer, as I am not prq>ared to set copes against 
originals, I abstain from further comment. 

Class B : Yariety. (Bilingual, Pdilvi, with Sandoit mint- 
marks P). Plate xzziii., fig. 3.* 

Obtbbsb: 

Fehlri legend ^ iiO) 

The initial letter is conTertiUe as j or and is frequently 
either omitted altogether or inserted in the fidd apart firm its 
succeeding 0 . The ff itsdf is often degraded into a Rouble 
loop, which alters its character completdy. The or k with 
'E final, there is no doubt about ; and the strange comb^tion 
that follows, which, in many instances, egresses nothing but 
>■ proves to be a mere bungling formation of the 
letters the ) being donga'^ by the addition of 

the tail stroke, whidi prcqterly bdongs to, and is the distin- 
guidung mark of the ^ as opposed to the dd Sassanian 
The final m of us^y appears on the left of die bust.* 

Glass 0 : (Trilingiial, Pehivi, Sqrthio, and Eufio). 

I do not deaigii to reproduce any detailed description of the 

1 [< jbim Aaiiqas,' (L Iga t, 7, 10^ tto.] 

* [lLA0liOiigpMmrattrilMitedoiMof<hieMM{iwtoHonniidHlII.,iiiteipntiiig 
.fiw NhM M (HMrilbi ds Is Dyatstfe Bsiamldi, 

PSiiiLi840,pLL,fl(. l,p.M). Dr. MordtmaiULagiiiLMdflusooiiLdBdliriaHi 
^ < Aifaas AaiiqBa,^ ianadeU^ is., Ig. 81, 
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01 ^ I would group under tins heading; a delineated speoiinen 
(tftheblaaeniayheooniinltedinfig.d, {J^xviL, ‘Ariana Antique’;' 
and my own attempts at thnr dedjdierment* together with &c* 

of the legends, are to he found at p. 829 «t teq., voL xiL, 
* Jour. Boy. As. Soc.* 

I advert to them now merdy to complete the reference to 
the several series connected by omilarity of Unguistic legends 
with classes B, and B variety, above noticed. 

Silver: weight, 58.4 grains. British Museum. 

Obvibsb : — The usual linear imitation of the old Saaaanian head, as 
adopted by the Arabs. 

To the left : The standard monogram and 

To the right: Legend in unidentified bharaoters, of the same style 
as in classes A, B. 

Margin : — ^In Fehlvi letters > and in Eufio letters the words 

aUImwJ . 

Bxvibsb The ordinary fire-altar and Bapporten. 

To the left . . a ffojsu^yjs = Sixtg-fhm a.b. 

To the right . . •= AXidwf.* 

Upper compartments : unidentified bharaoters as on obverse. 

Lower compartments : 

To the left .... The standard monogram. 

To the light .... ^1 =■ yySfJ 

Poubtfhl dates, 68 a.k. and 69 a.b. 


Class D : (Bilingual, variety of unidentified character with 
Kufio). 

To bring under one view the various transitional modifica- 
tions of Sasaanian mon^ that may, by any possibiltty, bear 
upon the mixed series already noticed, I would advert to two 
Buhordinate classes, the first which seems in its alphabetical 
devices to pertain to mrae westerly nations, tiiongh ^ sites of 


also Olshsoseo, Qsnnaa tsxt, p. 




p. IW.J 

• nOnitns in Xemitn, sm Onisi^ 199; ‘A1iallMs,* p.44S; Maieo 

Polo KMnamt p. 107.] 
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diaooyety ooaaeot it with tbe Oeatral Anian t^pes above enome- 
rated. 

Faosimilea of four of these pieces are given in Fredin’s 
* Die Miinzen (1832) Nos. 434, 435, zvL, figs. M and 3 ; and 
‘Jour; As. Soo. Boig.,' No. 101 (new series), pL iii. figs. 6a, 7. 
Here again the epigraphs-aie bilingual; the legend on the tight 
appears to read fimn the outside, commencing at the front point 
of the tiara, and the finrns of the letters give it a decidedly 
Phosnidan aqieot, though for the present their dements defy 
deoiphennent. The short word on the left of the Sassanian crown 
is ffiqwessed in Enfic letters, its foot>lines bemg towards the centre 
of the piece. Professor Fterim conjectured that the oombinatimi 
on fig. K might be resolved into the title of the Ehalif 

(a.h. 158—169 A.i>. 774—785), and this interpretation reodves 
confirmation from a more legible spedmen of the coinage latdy 
acquired the British Museum.' On fig. 3 and other coins 
the word appears to be composed of the letters or 
but on an unpuUished spedmen of Odond Anderson'l the 
name is fidrly legible as which, it will be remembered, 
was A1 Mahdi’s proper dedgnation.' 

Olaas E : Eufic (ahme). 

I complete the series with a set of medals having many 
ehoraoteristios in common with the money dassified under the 
heading D, though it is a qutetion whether in point of antiquify 
th^ are not entitled to take precedence of their bilingnal conn* 
terports. The oonnezicn and assodatum between the two is 
marked both ifi the general design of the obverse devioe,.aad 
more distinotly in the distribution of the ^^bds on the reverse^ 
where Ormasd’s head, rising from the fiames oi the fire^tar, 
pronounoes them dther derivatives from a common stock, or 
imitatums tire one of the other. The peculiarify of the coins of 
Glass E, however, consists in dieir having attained to the correct 
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eshibitioii of Eufio legends, pure and simple. The earliest pub* 
lished jnece of this class is also to be foimd in Professor Fnehn's 
oon^reihensiye works.' The exergue on the obyerse was read 
by that aooomidished scholar as 

aUI ill !><*** 

To this I am able to add from coins in the possession of Ool. 
Abbott (1), and Capt. Hay (3), the novel, though imperfectly 
dec^ered, legends— 

Osmin:— 

s)l u^SmJLi jjf^\ Siji.t0* aUI Ji4iA^ 

Xheeoneloduig words on other qpeoimenB seem to rood. . . 
and in one instance .... 

On the reverse the pedestal of the altar is formed of the word ^ . 

Glass E: Variety. 

Talkah bin Tskn, a.h. 209 to 213. 

Gopper : sine, 6| ; weight, 30 (and 31) grains. a.h. 209. 

Two speoimenB, British Museum (Gunningham collection). 

OsvxBsa: — 

CMrw; s<a».jAU 1 11 sill 

Margin: j ^ 11* f ^ aUI^ 

BnvxBSB : — Central device, a barbarized Sassanion head, to the right, 
with flia usual flowing baiAhair, and traces of the conventional wings 
hbove the cq^ ; the border of the robe is bossed or beaded. 

In front of the profile is the name 

Margin: aUIji^ i^Jo Ac^ aUI Jy>i^ Jiast* 

I have two difficulties in regard to the above transcript from 
the original Eufie. The one in reqiect to the name of the place 
of mintage, which is visible on only one of the two specimens 
qinoted, and is there somewhat oonfrised in the original defini- 
tkn of the several letters, and otherwise obscured by oxydation. 
Hie third and fourth iqiright lines are opened out) or slanted 
away from one another, towards the top, which usually indicates 

> PNcha Smboto ad rosi Nnmaiism Ifnhamaisdaaonim PMnp,’ 1S19, p. 4S, 
|d.ii.,flg.l4.] 
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the letter though this eloping off may^ perhaps, be a mere 
fortuitous imperfection of the die-engraying, the letter is 
best represented by a modern^, though it may, if needful, be 
converted into an J . 

The second point is of leas consequence, and extends only to 
the almost invisible outline of the word I have supplied by , 
under the requisitions of sense rather than on the absolute autho- 
rity of the single coin which retains in any degree of distinct- 
ness that portion of its mint impress. 

Brahmanabad Ck>lNS. 

I am anxious to refer, even though momentarily, and in a 
necessarily imperfect manner, both from the condition of the 
•materials and the want of preparation on my own part, to an 
interesting series of Indian coins that have only lately been 
brought to light during the excavation of an inhumed city in 
the provmce of Sindh, which Mr. Bellasis, its entexprising ex- 
plorer, designates, perhaps somewhat prematurely, by the title 
of the ancient Br&hmanab&d.^ 

However,, be the site what it may, the laying open of this 
ruined town has made us acquainted with a class of essentially 
local money, of which the circle of our Oriental numismatists 
had previously no cognizance. Unfortunately, for the due and 
full explication of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearly, without exception, of copper ; and, 
in common with their more rare associates of silver, have suf- 
fered to an unusual extent during their prolonged entombment. 

The general character of the coins, numbering some thou- 
sands, and in mere bulk Sufficient to fiU a 28 lb. shot-bag, is 
decidedly exclusive, involving Sufic legends with occasional 
provincial devices, and pertaining, as I suppose, to the Arab 

^ [ Its exact podtioii ia itated to be 47 miles N.E. of Haidar&b&d. An acconnt 
of the city of Brtihmanfcbftd was flnt publidied by Mr. A. F. Bellaeis in Bombay in 
1856. j^perbyCol. Sykes, on the same fubject, appeared in the Xoaifoii 
N§w8 of Feb. 21, 1857 ; and Mr. Bollasiar plans and sections in tbe number for the 
28th of the same month.] 
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potentates Mansf&rali, who ruled over the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism 
at Baghd&d. The money of Mansiir bin Jamhor 

Governor on the part of the XJmaiyid 
Khalifs (about 750 a . d .), heads the list. I do not advert to the 
earlier coinages of central Asia, which have been tranq)orted, 
in the ordinary course, to the site of their late discovery ; but 
commence the series with the coins which bear on their surfaces 
the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Mansdrah, 
the Arab reproduction of the still more famed Br&hman&bdd of 
classic renown.* 


> [See ‘Bal&dari,* Beinaud’e < Fragments, ‘Arabes et Persans relatifsa I'lnde,’ 
Paris, 1846, p. 211.] 

s [ ‘ Amroo, fils de Mohammed fils de Gassem fonda| on deqh dn lac, uno 

▼ille qn*il nomma Almansoura. Gest la rille oil rdsident mamtenant les gouTer- 
neuTB.'— p. 210. In a previous passage, Bal6dari teUs us, * Ensoite Mohammed flU 
de Gassem, se porta devant la vieiUe Branmanabad, qui se trouvait 4 deux parasanges 
de Mansoura. Du reate Mansoura n'existait pas encore, et son emplacement actuel 

dtait alora un boia Mohammed pla^a un lieutenant k Banmanabad; mais 

aujourd’hui la ville est minde.* — Beinaud, p. 198. The Arabic author from 
whom these ihets are deriTed, named fji died in 

279 A.H. or 892 a.d. See also Beinaud, quoting AlbirdhPo * Tftrikh-i-Hind 
Fragments,* p. US. The MS. of tho latter author’s K&ndn has the following: — 

Jaubert, in his tnmdation of Edrisi, on the authority of the original, states that the 
local native name of the place was . Masddi teUs us, *1 visited Multan after 

800 A.B., when jjl was king there.’ 

At the same time I visited .el MansOrah, the king of that country was then 
d]J1ju£ [of fho ihmily of Habibr bon el Aswad.’]-*p. 386, 

Sprenger’s Translation. Again, with regard to the extent and importanco of the 
kingdom, wo are informed, ’All the estates and villages under the d^ndency of el- 
Mansdrah amount to three hundred thousand ; the vniole country is wril estivated, 
and covered with trees and fields.’— n. 386, ibid. Further references to the geogra- 
phical and other questions involved will be found as follows Vincent’s ’ Gom- 
meroe of the Andents,’ London, 1807, vol. i., p. 146. Gladwin’s * Ayin-i*Akbarf,’ 
voL ft,, p. 187. ri teg. * Marfisid-al-Itala’,’ vol. ii., p. 161. * Istakii’ (a.k. 300 to 

309), *and Sind is the same as Mansdrah Mansdrah whidi they ciA 

Bindn.’— pp. 12 and 147. Ouseley’s ’Oriental Geography’ (London, 1800). ’Ibn 
Bankal’ (a.h. 881 to 866). ’ Gildemeister de rebus Indieis^ (Bonn, 183Q, p. 166. 

Gcd. Anderson’s Trsndation, ’Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. xxL, p. 49. Be^ud’s 
’ Gdographie d’Aboulfcdp,’ vol. i., p. 386, etc. ’ Lite Glimatum Arabic Text,* J. H. 
Mmller, Gothae, 1829. Beinaud’s * Mdmoire sur I’lnde,’ p. 236. ’ Ancient Accounts 
of Inma and Ghina,’ London, 1788; dittos Beinaud’s edition, Paris. Elliot’s 
’Historians of India,’ Galcutta. 1849. EUioVs ’Appendix* to the Arabs in 
Sind,* Gape Town, 1868. ’Anana Antiqua,’p. 418. ’Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ 
vol. vii., pp. 98, 279; vol. z,, p. 188; vol. ziv., p. 76. McMurdo, ’Jour. Bov. 
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I should be disposed to oonjeotore a consideraUe interval 
to have elapsed between the issue of this currency and that 
bearing devices somewhat in common, which displays the name 
of Abdulrahman (No 8 but I am not now in a condition 

to enter into any satis&otoiy speculations as to the precise iden> 
tity of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose 
names can be but faintly traced on the worn and corroded sur> 
fuses of the coin, submerged with the town of which it neces- 
sarily constituted the bulk of the then existing currency. I 
await, in short, the further supplies of better specimens, pro- 
mised me ly the energetic antiquarians on the qsot,' and, in- 
dividually, more leisure to look up the rather obscure history of 
the divisional government whicdx these coins represent. 

I have one remark to add in reference to the peculiarly local 
character of these numismatic remain^ and the restricted 
antiquity of the town, as tested by the produce of the habita* 
tirms hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the v^ limited number 
of Hindd coins found amongthese multitudes of medieval pieoes, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other 
provinces, of no very marked uniformity or striking age. 

llAireuK. 

No. 1, Copper : weight, 88 grains ; sise 6. 

Ovyxbsb:— . 

Ana: sill 

Margm : Illegible. 

Revbbsb: — 

Ana: Central qnubol nearly efEiMed, above which appears 
the name Xam*, and bdow the worb sUl Jj.^. 

Marfia: s^lU»« Ijjb] 

(tie) 

At. 'Boo.,' toL i., p. S8 ««r. Bona^ 'Bddilia,' vd. BL, p. 81. 'Jour. Bor. 
la. Boo.,' vd. L. p. 188. Poataa’a 'Obaenttboa oo Bindh,’ p. 148. Pottbvara 
' BalooduataaaM mads' (Londoik 1818), p. 881. Wood’a'Oxua* OjoadoB, IMI), 
p. M. Mohaamad Mafadn’a * tDatory of Bind,' a.d. 710 to 1880. *BoiiibaT 
OoTonuaaat Balaetkaia,* now aoriaa No. aiii. (1888).] 

* [Ifaaaia. Frero, Bdlaiia, and Gibba, of the BombajCiTQ Borneo.] 
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No. 2: 

Obtxbsb 3— Device altogether obliterated. 

Bsvebsb: — 

Area: Central aymbol in the shape of an elongated eight- 
pointed star : above, ; below, ^Ut . 

JCnym : (m.) ^. 0:11^ Jb 


Abdttlrahman. 

No. 3, Copper : size, 6 ; weight, 44 grains. 

Obvxbse : — Central device, a species of quatrefoil, or star with four 
points, on the sides of which are disposed, in the form of a square, the 
words jJJI The outer margin of the piece 

is ornament^ with a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, 
with four small dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by 
the angular central legend. 

Bevebsx : — L scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, 
arranged in three lines; are the words jULJ jdlb ; the 

oonduding word I am unable satia&otorily to d^pher, it is p^bly 
the name of Abdulrahman’s tribe. 

Muhammbd. 

No. 4 : A unique coin of apparently similar type — ^though 
with an obYerse absolutely blank — ^replaces the name of Abdol- 
rahman on the reverse by that of Muhammed. The oonduding 
term is identical with the combination above noted. 

AnnAT.T.AW- 

No. 5 : Copper. 

Obvebsb : — ^Devio^ as in No. 8 (Abdulrahman). 

Lboend: [aU) 

Bxvbbsb Blank. 

No. 6. Copper : size, 8^; weight, 18 grains. 

Qbtbbsb : Central device as in No. 8, around whidi in a circular 
scroll may be partially read the- formula aI jrj^j aUI II All 

Bbvxbsb : — Centro device composed of the name of ^1 Abdal- 
iah; the two portions Jua and aUI being Grossed at right angles, in 
somewhat of accord with the scheme of the obverse device. 

The margmal legend is arranged in the form of a square and con- 
sists of the words J!^«[)l] aUI ^ 
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No. 7. SilTor: size^ 3; waght, 8*4 grains.' Devioes an 
disoontinued and replaoed simple Enfio l^ends, as fiiOowB : 
Obtbbsi 

Baraasa: — ji^\ AAtf* 

No. 8. Copper, of similftr legends. Otiher speoinuna my 
in the division of the words, and omit the title of Al Ambr. 


Okab.* 

No. 9. Silver: size, ; weight, 9 grains. Five spedmens. 
OanazB No dgnred device. Legends eirenged in five Unea. 

4 UI A4>S!* dllj 

Muginel lines, plain or dotted, complete tile piece. 

Bzvzaaa : — Knflo legends alone in three lines. 

No. 10. Oopper : susop 4; weightp 85 grains. Oommon. 
Legends as in the sUyer coin% with the ezoeption that the 
is pla^p for eoonomy of spaeop in flie opening between the J’s of 
aLJU. The die execution of these pieces is generally yery inlhrior. 

No. 11. Ck^iper : aizep 3} ; weight, 21 grains. Unique. 
Qbtkbsi: — ^B lank. 

Bitsbsi: — 

Kmrgmi ^ 


0]iAB(P) 

No. 12. Ooiqper : sue, 4| ; weight, 86 grains. Mr. Erere. 
unique. 

> [Among the lilrer eoins oihmned firam the lo-eallod BrfthinaiiAbtd some aie lo 
BUBiito^ as towdgh onlj 1*2 gr.] 

* [I am indinad to identify this mler with the Omar bin Abdallah, abora indi- 
eatad as. tha reigiiing aofereign of Mamdiah, at the period of the geMnahhar 
Haeddfa writ to the yellej m the Indns, and of whom ho fpeaka ftnmor in tha 
fbUowing tenna:~*Thara is aoma rdatioDdify between tne royal finnilj of 
at-Maiumh and tha ftmily of odi-Shawtrib, the nadi, fbr the longs of eUlCaiiBdiah 
an of tho ftmily of Habbir ben d^Aswad, and hsfe the name S Beni *Ainr bsn 
’Abdd<^A{lBd-urihi, who is to be djatingniahed from * Amr hen ’ Abd dnAyia ben 
littwin, me OnuMda ff]iii^.--BnraiiwB ^Maadowa of Odd,' p. 885. m aim 
OfUamaute, onotmg *lhn ttraftV P* *sd EUiot, dtfaig the aame anttor 

(•Hlitorianaoriiid»')fP.W] 
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Obysbsb: — Central device, four lines crossinp eadi other at a 
common centre, so as to Ibnn a vgecSj&B of star of e^ht points; four of 
these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Lbgenb, arranged as a square : 

with sing^ dots at the comer angles, and two small droles filling in 
the vacant qpaces outside of each word. 

Margin : Two plain lines, with an outer drde of dots. 

Bevebsb : Central l^nd in three lines within a triple eirde com- 
posed of dots, circlets, and an inner plain line. I transcribe the 
legend, with due reservation, as : 
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XXI.~ADDrnONS TO BAOTRIAN NUMISMATICS, 
AND DISCOVERY OP THE BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY, 1888.) 

It ia not an easy matter to gratify my numismato- 
logioal readers with a plate of entirely new Baotrian 
coins so frequently as they would widi ; for, independ- 
ently of the time and labour requisite for engraving 
them, the subject, as to new names at least, may be 
looked upon now as nearly exhausted. Opportunities, 
however, still occur of verifying doubtful readings, of 
supplying names where they were erased or wanting in 
former q>eoimens, and of presenting slfyht varieties in 
costume, attitude, and other particulars, whidi tend to 
omnplete the pictorial history the Baotrian coinage. 

For these several objects I enjoyed a most fovorable 
opportunity during the visit of Gteneial Ventura to 
(kdoutta last winter ; his second ooUection, though 
possessing few fypes or names absolutely new, boasted 
of many very well preserved q>eoimens of the amalT 
silver coinage of Menander, ApoUodotus, Lysias, Anti- 
madhuf^ JHiilozenes, etc. The General most liberally 
oonoeded to me, from his abundant st(«e, several that 
were wanting to my own cabinet, both of silver and 
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copper ; and he placed the rest also at my disposal, to 
draw, examine, and describe, as I might feel inclined. 
Unfortunately, I refused to take charge of the Uido>S<^thio 
gold series for examination, finding nothing partionlarly 
new among them, the consequence of whidh. was that the 
whole were stolen by some sharper at the hotel where 
the G^eral was residing, and none have since been 
recovered I I am now speaking of last January . Since 
then I have received a coin and drawings of several others 
from Gen. Court ; also two or three from Gen. Allard ; 
and, latterly, the whole produce of Oapt. Bnmes’ search 
in the neighbourhood of £4bul have been entrusted to 
my care. It is the very latest arrival from him (w 
rather from a valuable member of his eipedition. Dr. 
Lord), consisting of two beautifiil coins of Eucratides, 
that stimulates me at once to give forth all that have 
accumulated in my Bactrian drawer since I last wrote 
on the subject. I must give Dr. Lord’s coins the first 
place, because one of them is, perhaps, the most cuiions 
and important that has yet follen into our hands. 

Plate xlii. contains etchings of both of these coins 
to which I would thus draw prominent attention. Dr. 
Lord thus describes the place and circnmstanoes of their 
discovery : — 

* 1 do myself the pleasure to forward two cmna, whidh I hare been 
m fortunate as to find during my late visit to Turkist&n. The douUe- 
headed coin I found at Tash Eoighin, Ihe other at Kundds/ 

2 I need not partieularly deactihe, as^ though new to na^ it 
has been publiahed from other qiedmens in Fnmoe. The reverse has 
a naked figure of Apollo in lien of the DiosonrL 

Tig. 1 is an unique medallion (that is, a tetradradhma) of Enomtides. 

Onvmai : — A fine yonthfiil head and bust of the king wearing a 
plain steel helmed with the bands of foe diadem protruding iwilmiS. 



AJK^. 








flAUshsd hv SUphav Austin,, HartTord,. 
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On the area above and beloa^— BAEiAsra metae ETBPATinia in the 
nominatiye case. 

BEYicesE : — Busts of a man and a woman looking to the tight : 
hair simple and without diadem; legend above haiokaeots, below 
KAl AAOAIKH3. 

Supplying the word vm>«, we have here the parentage 
of Eucratides developed in a most unexpected way: 
* The great king Eucratides, son of Heliocles and Lao- 
dice.’ The former is a weU-known Gredc name, hut it 
is evident from the absence of title and diadem that he 
Wi'.s a private person, and yet that his son, having foimd 
his way to the throne, was not ashamed of his unregal 
origin.* 

I have long been pledged to my readers to give 
them a new alphabet for these Bactrian legends, and I 
think the time has now arrived when I may venture 
to do so ; or at least to make known the modifications 
which have been elicited by the abimdance of fresh 
names and finely preserved specimens which have passed 
under my eye since that epoch. It must, be remembered 
that the only incontestible authority for the determina- 
tion of a vowel or consonant is its constant employment 
as the equivalent of the same Greek letter in the proper 
names of the Bactrian kings. Beyond this we have only 
analogies and resemblances to olher alphabets to help 
us, and the conjectiual assumption of such values for the 
letters that occur in the titles and epithets of royally as 

^ LI have omitted some of Primep'B origin^ qiecolatioiia in regard to tbe Indian 
origin of Eucratidei’ mother, that he was led into by the faulty drawing of the coin 
supplied to him hy Mr. Masson, and which the sealing wax impremonof the original 
in nis possession aid not enable him to rectify until new information reached hun at 
the moment of the publication of the current number of the ‘Jour. As. Boo. Bang./ 
when the error was unhesitatingly corrected by a fly-leaf note.] 
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may fiiniidi an admissible translate of the Greek in each 
and every ease. 

It -will be my object presently to show that this can 
be done, as fhr as the coins are concerned, by means of 
the Sam^t or rather the Fili language ; but in the 
first place it will be more convenient to bring forward 
my revised sdieme of the alphabet as fiur as it is yet 
matured. Unfortunately the exceeding looseness of or- 
thography and oaligraphy which could not but prevail 
when one foreign language (for such it was to the Greek 
die-cutters) was attempted to be rendered by the ear 
in another ohaiaoter, equally foreign to the language 
and to the scribes, with abundance of examples before 
me, renders it almost impossible to select the true 
model of some letters for the type-formder I * 

I begin with the initial vowels : 

%a. This lymbd ocmtinues to occupy the place' of the Towd a in 
aU the new names latdy added to our list, beginning with the QreA 
A, of which we hare now no less than aeren exampka. The other 
short initials appear to be formed by modifications of the alif as in the 
Aralnc, thus : 

y, V «, is constantly employed fbr the E of Greek names. 

3 «» ia ibund fbllowing it in the word Encratide^ os thon^ put fi>r 
tile Greek T, but other evidence is wanting. 

<f [with the head-line reversed], • f though seldommet with on the 
coins, is common in the inscription^ and by analogy may be set down 
as 4. 

.9 d [the Numismatio <m, |date zL], is employed in words 
ning wiA an. 

The medials seem to be formed in all cases by a peonliar system of 
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diacritioal marks; of ihese the i is the best determined^ being found 
applied to idmost all the consonants in the form of a small stroke 
crossing the lotter. The d is uncertain; it may be a prolongation 
below in the r,— a foot stroke or mdtra. The $, I judge from the 
Maniky&la inscription, to be a detached stroke behind and above ; in a 
few cases only joined. The u may be the loop so often seen at the 
foot of the written letters. I feel it to be a little premature thus to 
assign sounds without any positive authority ; but it was from a 
similar assumption of the value of its vowel marks that 1 was led to 
the discovery of the Indian pillar alphabet. 

With regard to the consonants, I ought, perhaps, to follow the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet; but, as the language to be expressed is 
allied to the Sanskrit, it may be more convenient to analyze them in 
the order of the latter. 

ka. This letter on further scrutiny I find invariably to repre- 
sent K; and its place is'never taken on the coins by *1, as I formerly 
supposed. It occurs also with the vowel afilx t, as ki; also, but 
seldom, with the fi, as jtu ; and with the subjoined r, as Ira. In the 
compounds, Ua, kit, a form is adopted more like the Hebrew j p 
(quere ^). There are two or three examples in support of it. 

% kh, is limited as such to the name of Antimachou ; but I find it 
also representing the g in Abagosou. In the written tablets we have 
various forms seemingly identical with it ; yet one of these, with the 
vowel f, is used in some places for dhi (intended for the inflected t ?). 
There is no small afiinity between them and % 13 , the kh of the old 
Sanskrit written invertedly. 

[1st, see second form of Humismatio ig; 2ad, the same inflected 
with r; 3rd, the compound represented by the eleventh letter in the 
inscription from the brass cylinder, pi. vi., vol. i.] I place these forms 
here because they occur several times in the tablets, and they bear 
some resemblance to the y of the Pehlvi. 

Of the Sanskrit palatials neither the Greek nor the Gholdaio alpha- 
bets contain any proper examples^the eh andy are modified to s and U 
— which letters we must expect to find substituted for the Sanskrit dass 
WWWIT. 

[Ho. 1, a e reversed ; 2, a ^ reversed. See Humismatio cM, pi. xv.] 
The first of these forms is found at the dose of a series of words 
terminating eodi in the same vowd inflection, ', s; which makes me 
suppose it to be the Sanskrit conjunction cAa, uniting a string of 
epithets in the locative case. As yet I have no stronger argument for 
its ad(q)tion. 

or M > yo {tea P). The form of the Chaldaic U g, agrees well with 

9 


VO£ iz. 
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the first ; indeed, in many coins of Azes, tho Baotrian form is identical 
with the Chaldaic. 1 find that in every case this letter may be best 
represented by tho Sanskrit ^ y, and, indeed, in the early coins of 
ApoUodotus, etc., its duplicated form [the fourth letter in Mahar&ja, 
pi. zii.] seems to be copied from the ancient Sanskrit Ei reversed in 
conformity with the direction of the writing. The only inficction I 
have met with of this letter is ju, 

I can make no discrimination' between cerebrals and dentals ; be- 
cause the Greek names translated have, of eourso no such distinctions, 
but from the variety of symbols to which the force of d and t must be 
ascribed, I incline to think the alphabet is provided with a full com- 
plement, though it is in tho first place indeed almost a matter of option 
which letter to call d, f, r, or n, they aro all so much alike — ^thus for 
i we have ^i, and and with the vowel », \ etc. 

As the equivalent of d again we have the same % 1, and also 
three other forms [Ist, the second of the fifth Tradata, pi. xii; 2nd, 
the third of Menander ; 3rd, the penultimate in No. 82, pi. xii.] : and 
for dki, [dhri and dAt] the formerly evidently with \ subjoined; 
the latter quasi Ui or dA* : sometimes it is nearer ^ ri. 

1 do not attribute this ambiguity to the letters themsd^es so much 
as to the carelessness and ignorance of the writers, who might pro- 
nounce the foreign name ApoUodotus, indificrently Apalatada, Apala- 
data, and even Apalanata. Being obUgod to make a ehoice, 1 assume 
as in my former paper — 

1, *1, for whence the various infiections. 
ita^ tha, commonly used for dh^ and its infiections. 

P 'll ^or da^ nda, 

C, na. 1 do not perceive any indications of tho other nasals, and 
indeed, they seem to be omitted when joined to another consonant: 
but I find something corresponding to the anu'swara attached below the 
vowd a, and before eonsononts it seems represented by m. 

h pa. The first of the labials is one of the besfaestablidied letters. 
It has been discovered also infiected, and united with either A or s in 
7i pia or spa : also with U in pU, and in other combinations which 
wiU be noticed as they are brought forward. 

Yi fPf I’Ae or fa f I have no stronger reasons than before for con- 
tinuing this value to fp it seems in some few cases to usurp the place 
of e; it is infiected also. 

Baf is still undetermined ; in the doubtM name above quoted, 
ABATAaoY, it seems to be replaced by *1 or 7i— the aspirate is also 
unknown. 

ma This loiter admits of no doubt whatever; but in the 
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Menander form, Uii 1 now recognize the inflection zm, corre^nding 
with the Greek name more closely. The second or what may be called 
the printed form of m has a considerable affinity in form with the old 
Sandoit 8 or whence it may be almost as readily derived as the 
Burmese form of the F&U m. 

A ya. This letter is unchanged : it invariably replaces % and y, and 
sometimes j where the latter would be expressed by the Sandrrit if or 
iL. It n^ perchance have been modified from the letter, for in some 
examples it is turned up on the sides thus, w ; the inflected form yi is 
of common occurrence : yu less common. 

5, ra. It is necessary to preserve these three representatives 
of r ; I incline to think that the prolongation below may be the mdtra 
or the long d inflection, rd ; for the first form is used in Ermaiou 
where there is no intervening vowel. It is only distinguishable firom 
d by the foot-mark of the latter, which seems to be often omitted 
notwithstanding. 

H, la. Further acquaintance has taught me that this is the only 
representative of A in Greek names : the instances wherein the I before 
appeared to be replaced by \ have been* disproved Ify duplicate coins. 
The inflected form r||, /i, has numerous examples among our new ac- 
quisitions. 

q va, and vi, rest on strong but not indisputable authority, as will 
be seen below. 

\f ^ 9 removed from its former position as 1 on ample 
grounds ; and the value now assigned has, I think, equally strong sup- 
port — though as far as Greek names are concerned it rests solely on 
the initial syllable of Heliocles, he. There is, again,- a similarity worthy 
of remark between U 9 inverted, and the old Sanskrit ha, Ir, 

sa. To this letter I gave the sound of o on the former occasion, 
because I found it the general termination of nominatives masculine 
in Zend and F&U — ^replacing the SandLrit vUarga, ah or as. Since 
then I have found the some letter (affected with the vowel i) in two 
Greek names as the equivalent of si, and I am too happy on other con- 
siderations to adopt this as its constant value ; whether the dental s of 
the Sanskrit will best represent it remains to' be seen, but the nearest 
approximation in form occurs in the Hebrew D s : there are certainly 
two other diaracters [one like a i, or n^], and n> having the force of s 
or sh. The former I diould presume to be the Sanskrit sha jf, from its 
likeness to the old form The latter, n» niay be a variation of a> for 
which it is sometimes used, but rather by diange of the Greek z to 2, 
than as being the same letter, for elsewhere it takes the place of the 
Greek a as in AZiAiaor, while a occurs for z in the same word. In 
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fimn it seems to be the GhaMaio Iti or ti soft. Sereral infleotioaa of 
these letters have been observed. 

It will be natorslly expected fliat the altentions I have been oom- 
pdled to adopt in the value of many of the above letters must produce 
considerable modifications in my tormer inteipietation of the Bactrian 
Iqiends. Indeed, when I look back at my attempt of 1836, 1 must 
confess that it was very unsatisfimtory even to mysdfi I was misled 
by the Nakahi-mstam trilingual inscription, wherein the title of king 
of kings has been uniformly read as malaidn maUkd, though I balanoed 
between this and the term mtJtardo, having Ibund PAO on the Indo- 
SoTthio series. But, once perceiving that the final letter might be 
rendered as to, which is the regular Pfili termination of the genitive 
case, I threw off the fetters of an interpretatum throu|^ the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an eaqr solution of aU the names and the 
^thets through the ^iant, the wonder-working Ffilf, which seems 
to have hbld an universal sway during the prevalence of the Buddhist 
fidth in India. 

The best t^ of the superiority of a Pfilf interpretation will be 
finmd in its applisation to the several royal titles of the Greek kings^ 
which were previondy quite unintelligible. The first of these is 
amply BAXiASnx, which is constantly rendered by 'FtL'TVU SMfianfe**)^ 
the 1^ fbnn of 1-^181^. It is true that there is some ^bt 
wbeUier the long vowdd is here tqpplied to tiie A and r ; but we have 
long sinoe been accustomed to the omisrion <ff this and even other vowels 
in the Satr^ ooinsof Surdshtra. The vrard is oftea written >q'n.\V^, 
whence I have soqtposed the dot or dash bdow to stand fbr d. 

The next title is naniABan bahaun, which we find nplaoed Iqr 
makdrt^ug a perfsctly sound and proper expre s s i o n accord* 

ing to*fhe idiom of the Spnakrit. But in one dass of coins^ that of 
Aaei^ there are eonu very well pre s erved Bpeoimen% in which the 
second part of the title is which is evUently (or 

aHU, fbr fiw letter has a turn at ftot, and nu^ be meant fbr Ai), the 

^ paramount sovereigns' of Bedia. The 
syUalde Mi is oiftm written vi ff, ^ or even fi or yi*(f) but tiie 
vowel t diewB what is meant 

To the title of king of kings is genecaBy added on the Greek ride 
the epithet mrAAor, fbr which we have an jn Hntrf— of flia 

vud s i ehrisss^ one of the finms of the Pdlf genitive of ewMi 
(or mMaf) great» whi^ makes only wuhaUk 3|f||: in xho 

Ihn title tiin b thus found to be mMrijfata r^aMk^aia ****rf, 
whidi Is tu preArdde to the dumsy and unaatiaflwtoiy smMm iaih 
kao m a Uh of miy flnmer pi^, new rectified by tberqjeetfan of ae ha 
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The next title ia the list is sathpoe, for which we hare rather a 
dubious word of four letters, either dadatoM or nandataia^ the former 
equivalent to the bestower of ddna^ a word comprehending pro- 
tMtion as weU as charity; — ^the latter toipt[[iTI ‘of the giver of plea- 
sure/ 

The epithet of next frequency is anikhtot, the unconquered, which is 
translated by apa/oOudaia (Sans. the unbeaten or invincibk. 

It is this word principally which l^s me to make P re, and to distin- 
guidi it from ^ U and HI K, with the latter of which I before con- 
founded it. 

Next in order comes the somewhat similar expression nikhoopot; 
but the correct definition of this epithet is preserved in j^adharata^ 
the bearer of victory. In one instance the dh is written separately 
'Pl'PlAH ; in others (like the dh of adihi) it is jayadaroia^ but there 
can be little doubt of the sense ; and this word is a strong confirmation 
of the value of the letter q, or a/s* 

There ia a second epithet of nearly the same signification which b 
common enough on the Seleucidan eoini^ but comparativdiy rare on 
those of Bactria, nikatopox Thb epithet was foi&d on the unique 
coin of Amyntas, of which Col. Stacy was unfortunately robbed, and 
on one or two others. In the Bactrian transdation the same word b 
used in every case as for nikempot, namely, /sysdAorsis, the possessor 
of vbtory, or the victorious. 

There remains but one epithet to be accounted for (for eiAOiiATOPOX 
of the Apollodotus unique coin does not seem to be transbted) : — ^it 
occurs on the coins of Heliodes, Spalurmes, and Archelies ; I mean 
AiKAiOT * the just’ — a rare epithet in any but the Arsacida n o f 
kings. Thb b everywhere rendered by dhamikoia (Sans, vfilvst) 
the exact expression required, and one constantly applied to Indian 
kings. 

I am wrong in saying that the epithets are here exhausted, for on 
the unique coin of frgathooleb in Dr. Swiney’s possession there is a 
singular epithet exoiponor, * heavenly dbpositioned,’ yet unaccounted 
for : of these, the two or three first letters are lost, and the last two 

ioM may terminate diMsiatMS or some such aimpb trandation. It 
b a curious fmt that the name of the queen does not appear to be 
feminine in the Bactriim legend; and the tide mahdrdjMa b also in 
the masculine. 

Thera b another ei^rossion on a coin of Spalurmes, vb., * king’s 
brother,’ eiiaatmoe aikaiot aasaaot tot baeiaxos, the Bactrian 
trandation of whidi at first seemed inexplicable; bu^ hy means of 
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another coin, I think I have aolyed the enigma^ aa will be presently 
ezjJained. 

Another ea^ression for the ^gzeai king of kings^’ is met with in 
one example only, as far as my information goe^ namely, in the rode 
square coin of Spalirises, of which four specimens have passed through 
my hands: hero the expression runs maharajoia mahatakoia (quasi 
f no great stress can be laid on such rude specimens. 

Haying thus satisfoctorily disposed of the regal titles, we may place 
once more under review the whole of the Greek names with their Bac- 
trian transcripts collated from a multitude of specimens. 


OBBBX NAME. 


BACTBIAN or BOHAN CBABAOTBB. 


AZOT 

AZIAUEOT 

AnOAAOAOTOT 

AFAeOKAEOS... 

ArAeoKAEiA:i 

ANTIMAXOT 

AiBTlAAKlAOT.. 

AllTNTOT 

APXEAIOT 

ABArA:ior 

ETKPATIAOY .. 

EPBIAIOT 

HAlOKAEnZ 

AlOMHAOT 

AYUIOT 

MATOT 

MENANAPOT .. 
eiAOBENOT 


Affoia (pronoimced 

AyilUhttia, 

ApaMaiMa. 

(found onljin the old Sandsit] g 

FaJcoiaqlUoM (or ysM)* 

AKVti-mutkhMo. 

AnU^ikidMO^ 


(unique, Bsetrian name eraaed). 
AMthoMka. 

JEsibwlCfos. 

JBmuipaMt. 

VWlfllMItifiiMi 

ZmCsm (or Ziidluua), 

Jfs-aM (or ffi^faae). 

AMnmm (or Mmmuua). 
JVtefifiAM (or FlyMkuua, 


Then fellow a class of coins in which the names axe either quite 
different on either side, or the Oredc is intended for a transcript or 
trandation of the native appdlation. 

ONANOT (of Yonones) SpMhdrata (or BMhuhraMf) 

EIIAATPIOT (or aHAATMOJ 

miAAlPaOT Sp M r imuHL . 

Then the group of the Ferres, or Fhraates dynasty, if we may so 
call it, of which some neyr specimens will be intr^uoed presently— 

TNAMEFPOT IknkiUutt e eii drt se i. 

rONAMAPOT Ikrakitam gMniaih m rMm , 

HPONASOEPPOX Fha rMt $ kli ti m i idk§r ai § t. 

but it may be doubted whether all these axe not in reality the same 
name, FbiwAftofe, cou]^ with the title coxiesponding to noniFoa, 
written in a loose manner. 

On the reverse of the coins of the secmid Hennmiis (or peiluq^ (he 
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third), having a Hercules for reverse, commences another series of native 
names, forming what we have designated the Eadphises or Eadaphes 
group. After the change from epmaioy on the obverse, to kaa*izot, 
we have still precisely the same reverse as before, and it is preserved 
through a numerous scries; — ^tho title of mah&raja is not to be found, 
nor is it easy to see where to commence either the Greek reading 
KoSaVAa KAA^iZDV XDPai'ou, or the Bactrian, which may be transcribed 
dhama . . rata Rujulakoia sabatihahha ffj Kadaplma : — ^in this reading, if 
wo can make out nothing else, there are at the least two names, JSTosaula 
(also written ITozulo and Kazola), and KadphiuB (Uso written Kadaphi$ 
and KadphiBeB\ accounted for. The distinctions on the small coin of 
KOPANor ZAeOT KAA«EO I am unable as yet to make out for want of 
further samples. 

Connected with the same family we then come to the long inscrip- 
tion on the Mokadphises coins, which may be read by comparison of a 
great many examples : — 

2£ahdri^a»a rajadhirqjoia idhatraeha ihacha mahiharoia dhi makadphiBOia nandata, 

‘ Of tho great sovoreign, the kii|g of kingB, both here and everywhere Beising the 
earth, etc., Mokadphiaea, the aaviour ?* 

I do not insist upon any uf these epithets, Bahatra mahidharaBa^ for 
in fact they vary in every specimen. The dhi also looks in many coins 
more like dAa, quasi dhama KadphiBaBa. On some the reading is rather 
BobaloBa BaviratoBa fuMehhitoBa dUflObH; sovereign ?). On some gold 
coins, again, the name more resembles vavahima KadphiBaBa^ agreeing 
with the Greek oohmo kaa«icho. 

It remains only to apply my theory of the Bactrian alphabet to the 
inscriptions on the cylinders and stone slabs extracted from the topes 
at Manikyala, etc., but this is a task of much more serious diiOiculty, 
and one not to be done off-hand, os all tho rest has been ! I must, 
therefore, postpone the attempt until I am better prepared with my 
lesson ; and, meantime, I will proceed to delcrihp briefly the contents of 

PLATE 'ZLIII. 

Fig. 1 ia a amiiU ailver Eathydemna in Gapt. Bomea* collection: it reaemblea 
exactly the medallions already published of the same prince. Weight, 62 gr». See 
pL zxv., vol. iv., flg. 1, * Jour. Aa. Soo. Beng.* 

Fig. 2 is a hemidrachma of Demetriua also belonging to Captain Bumes. See 
one figured from General Ventura's collection, pi. xiii., fig. 2. 

Mg. 8, a silver coin of Antiolcidas, present^ to me by General Ventura. Execu- 
tion very good. Weight 10| grains. 

OnvEBsa :~BA3llAEXni N1KH40P0T ANTIAAKIAOT. Head of the king with 
afiat hdmet shaped like a oodrad hat dilamya on theahoulden, and diadem seen 
under the hat, 

Bivirsb -Bactrian l^gend^ MtMndoBa JdyaXhmrua AntUdikidoBa, Jupiter 
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iMited hdding a imaU figure of Tictory at his feet to the right, the forepart of a 
imall elephant with trunk deyated. Monogram on the left composed of P and ^ \ 

Fig- 4, a similar drachma of Lysias, belonging to General Ventura : unique. 

OnyanaB:— BASIAEAS ANIKHTOT AmOT. Head of tiie king, with the 
Demetrins helmet, shaped like an dephantTs head. 

BavBBaa r^BactEian legend, Mahdn^oia ogpomihaiMa Luiaaa, (The copper 
square pieces haye ZMJkaia). Hercules naked standing, with dub and lionskin, as 
on the coins of Demetrius. 

Figs. 5, 6. Two yarieties of Menander, not yet depicted in the journal, giyen to 
me by General Ventura, who has many of a similar nature. In one the prince wears 
a handsome helmet, in tbp other he has the simple diadem. The reyerse of both 
agrees with the one engrayed in pi. ziy., fig. 1, except that Minerva looks in the 
contrary direction. 

Helioclbs, Kino of Bagtbia. 

Fig. 7- The first coin of Heliodes which I have yet seen in India. It bdongs 
to General Ventura. A square copper or bronze piece in excellent preservation. 

OBysBSB:— BASlAEnS AlKAlOY HAIOKAEOT3. Diadem’d head of the * just 
hing, Heliodes,’ somewhat similar in features to Eucratidcs. 

Exynnan . Bactrian legend, Mahdrajoia dhamikoia Hdiyaklayaaa : * an dephant 
equipped with bowdah and trappings walking to the right; monogram 2. 

Fig. 8. A less perfect coin of the same king pfesented by the General to mysdf. 

In Ueu of the head of Heliodes, the obverse tears an elephant, naked, walking to 
the left, Greek legend as above. The reverse is irrecoverably lost. 

It is, perhaps, uimeoeBBary here to retract my former doubts of the 
existence of a Heliocles in the Bactrian dynasty, since they have long 
been remowed by the account of the silver medals in France. We have 
as yet seen none but these two copper specimens in India, but the proba- 
bility is that both silver and copper might be found in Bactiia proper, 
to the north of the Hindu Kush or Imaus. 

An q^inion has been started by Mionnet, in opposition to many 
European numismatist^ that HeUodes was no other than Eucratides 
the second, the parricide. The surname of aikaio2, so unsuitable to 
such a character, he supposes given through fear or adulation, which 
I agree with If. B. Bochette in thinking too great an anomaly to 
be allowable : but without seeking to account for this staggering dr- 
emnstance, we can now help M. Mionnet to a very powerful argument 
in his ihvonr from the unique coin of Dr. Lord described in a former 
part of this paper, which proyes that Eucratides’ father was a Heliocles ; 
and we know that it was common to call an eldest son by his grand- 

> K.B.- The etebing of this coin is a total fiiilure : the plate was laid by fbr 
several months and the acid would then barely touch it. In retracing it, &e native 
eugnver has quite wandered horn my original, and I perceive it top late for 
alteration on more than half the edition of the plate. 

, ■ The ante-penultimate letter might be better read.dm, or Sri: whidi wonld give 
a Sanskrit version of the name,— ’having a sun-like prosperity.’ 
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father’s name, as is, indeed, universally the custom to the present day 
both in Eastern and Western countries. 

Fig. 9. I hays introduced this duplicate of the single mutilated coin depicted 
in fig. 8, pi. XY., among the then doubtful group, because IGcncral Yentura’s present 
specimen exhibits the name in the Bactrian, ayoMO^ and thus proyes it to belong 
to the abundant series of AZES’ coins. 

Fig. 10 is a square copper coin of Lysias kindly added to my cabinet by General 
Ventura. 

It is in better prescryation than any before published. 

Obybbse:— BASIAE nS ANIKHTOT AT210T. Head of Lysias, with diadem. 
Mbnnet says of a similar coin, ‘reprdsentd en Hercule, la massuo sur Topaule 
gauche*— but I do not perceiye these characteristics yery distinctly. 

Rsybrsb Bactrian legend, Mahdrqjoia apavthatoia liaikasOf <of the uncon- 
quered king Liiika* 

I perceive that both Mionnet and M. Baoul Bochetto give to Lysias 
the square coins of Spalyiies or Spalurmes; though there is no resem- 
blance whatever between them^ M. Baoul Bochette writes in the 
* Journal des Savants,’ Mars, 1836, p. 136 : — 

‘ Cette autre mddaille de Lysias diffbre sous tous les rapports do celles que nous 
possddions ddjk du mOme prince: ello cst reside inconnue,^ h tous les suyants et 
voyageurs Anglais qui, depuis plusieurs anndes se sont appliquds ayec un zdle si 
louable k recueillir ces prdcieuz monuments de la ciyilization Grecque enfouis dans le 
sol de rinde : et I’exemplaire que nous deyons k M. le gdndial Allard, et que je 
public, est encore unique. La fabrique, qui resseriible k cello de la md^le du roi 
anonyme, quo j'ai &it connaitre,’ accuse scnsiblement uno dpoque de ddcadence, 
d*accord ayec la forme carrde du c et de 1* □ qui commencent k paraitre sur la 
monnaie des Arsacides, k partir de Fhraate III. k une dpoque qui doit s’dloigner bien 
peu de r dge de notre Lysias. On pourrait yoir un autre rapport entre cette 
monnaie Bactiienne et les mddailles du mdme prince Arsacide, dans le titre do juste, 

AIKAIOT, qui se lit habituellement sur les mddailles de Phraate III 

ce qui constitue ici la particularitd la plus romarquable et la plus neuye, c*e8t la 
qualification d’ Adelphe, AAEA40T, affeetde par Lysuis, &o.” 

When the mistake of attributing this coin to the wrong person is 
corrected, it is curious how perfectly the observations of the learned 
antiquarian of Paris confirm the conjecture to which I have been led 
by the deciphering of the Bactrian legend the coin is that of the 
*son of a king Spalahara or Balahara;’ in bearing the efilgy of 
Hercules it agrees with the corrupted coins of Hermmus II. and others 

^ The drawing of the yery coin described by M. B. R. was published by myself 
in June^ 1885, but I did not deem the name legible, nor has it proyed so at Paris, 
by their making Ijnovi out of Spolurmou. 1 statM nw reason for ‘not publishing 
earlier to be, that I might not forestal the * As. Soc. of Paris' in describing Genciu 
Ventura's q»lendid collmon. 

* It is not obyious in what this great resemblance consists one coin is square, 
the other round:— one has a Greek legend only; the other a bilmgual one— tiie 
equestrian figure is the obyerse in one, the reyerse in the other. The anonymous 
emn wm first published in the * Asiatio Researches' in 1881, and in the Journal for 
1888 and 1884. 
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of the Fherres or Phrahetasa (Phraates ?) type, which appear to belong 
to one fitmily. M. B. B. agrees with our discoverer Masson in locating 
them in an Indo-Oreek dynasty at Nysa, or near Jelaldb&d, where 
their coins are found in the greatest abundance. 

I have introduced an engraving of a very perfect specimen of this 
coin given to me by Mr. Trevelyan, who got it from Mohan L&l, as 
fig. 8 of pi. xlii. 

It may be remembered that the name of Yonones is not found on 
the Bactrian side of his coins, but a totally different word, "p'llHTi 
BdUharoia as I read it, or perhaps BMkarasa (infTfTV)’ patron 
of champions, a term nearly equivalent to ^ Satrap.’ Now on all the 
coins of Spalyries (or Spalurmes) hitherto found, the initial letter has 
been unfortui^tely cut off; but the three next are lahdra^ the same as 
above, wanting o^y the final genitive infiection : the next letters may 
be read putoM^ for (3^)‘ of the son.’ Putting the whole together 
we have (b Ba) Idh^rapvJtasa dhamihua BalafaramoBa, * of Balaforama 
(either for Balaparama, or inp^, whose strangth is his armour) the 
just, the son of Bal&hara.’ Therefore, as he was brother of the cotem- 
poraiy of Yonones, * the then king’ must also have been a son of the 
same person : and we diould expect to find another coin of a some- 
what similar type struck by him. These conditions are satisfactorily 
combined in the rude square coin of Spalirises, depicted in pi. xv. 
and pi. xxviii., fig. 7. He has the same fiowing mantle from the 
shoulders, the sceptre of royalty, and his native name appears to be 
Baliiishasa: thus the father’s native name is Balahara; the eldest 
son’s Balirisha, and the second son’s Balavaima, and the copper money 
of the whole triad is distinguidied for its exceeding rudeness no less 
than its conformability of type ! The silver money of Spalurmes and 
Spalirises has not yet been found, or we might probably find that it 
maintained the name of Yonones, the Parthian king, or his successor, 
on the obverse. 

The style of these three names commencing with Bala, — and the 
title in particular of the first, Balah&ra,— -call to mind the Balh&ra 
dynasty of north-western India, of which the epoch cannot be said to 
be yet well defined. One of the earliest foreign authorities, the his- 
torian Masoudi, who wrote in 947 a.i)., says : — * The dynasty of Phoor, 
who was overcome by Alexander, (had) lasted 140 years: then came 
that of Dabschelim, which lasted 120 years : that of Talith was nex^ 
and lasted 80 years, some say 180. The next dynasty was that of 
Oonros: it lasted 120 years. Then the Tndifttia divided and formed 
several kingdoms; there was a king in the country of Sind; one at 
Kaaauj; another in Eadunir; and a fburth in the oily of 
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(Minnagara ?) called also the great Houza^.and the prince who reigned 
Aere had the title of Balh&ra.’ ^ 

120 + 80 + 120 = 320 yearsi estimated from Alexander’s time, 
brings us to b.g. 3, or, allowing a few more years to Forus, say 10 or 
20 A.D. Now, the reign of Yonones I. 8s king of Parthia is dated by 
YaQlant item a.d. 6 to a.i). 20^ so that the accordance of time is here 
perfect, and we need seek no other explanation of the paramount 
Persian sovereign’s name and effigy on one side, while the other 
modestly bore that of his tributary, because we have witnessed the 
same in the Satrap coins of Sur&shtra. The native kings were appa- 
rently allowed to have the copper coin to themselves. The reli^on 
here, however, is polytheistic, the effigy that of Hercules or Baladeva. 

Without insisting upon their being the same person, I cannot help 
mentioning that the name of Balarishi is found as one of four brothers 
by different mothers, who cut a coxispicuous figure in Indian fable. 
Balarishi, Yikramarka, Bali, and Bhartrihari ; the second of these is 
the celebrated Yikram&ditya, whose reign falls 56 years before Christ, 
and he was the son of oner Qandha-rupa, or, as the fable has it, of a 
gandharva, in the mortal disguise of an ass. Wilford interprets the 
tale by making Yikram&ditya the son of Bahram Oor of Persia by an 
Indian princess, and, to account for the anachronism of 400 years, is 
forced to imagine there were several kings of the same name, — which 
would be likdy enough if he admitted (as seems certain from our coins) 
that Yikram&ditya is a mere title. We shall presentiy allude again to 
this dreumstance. 

Fig. 11. From General Vontura’a collection. A more perfect specimen of a 
hitherto illegible coin. It u now seen to bdong to Mayes. 

Obvebsb:— BA2IAE03 BAniAEON MEFAAOT MATOT. Front figure of the 
king seated on a chair or throne, a shawl (?) on his shoulders, and a dub or knotted 
soeptre in his right hand like that given to Mokadphises. 

Bevbb8b :*-Muoh worn and indistinct, a female holding some object like a scarf 
with both hands, and having a fiowing ro^ behind, like that of the Yonones group. 
Baotrian legend, mahatata wuuuoj and on the field ui\ used nume- 

rioaUy(?) 

The discovery of this rare specimen, only the third known of the 
prince whose name it bears,’ will be highly gratifying to the numisma- 
tists of Paris. It will, in the first place,; remove the doubt entertained 
by M. Baoul Bochette himself whether the un-Greek appellation 
Ifayes might not be used for Mao, * the moon,’ as a divinity and not as 
a king; or whether, united to the title basiaets, the compound mav 

^ Wilford's Essay, < Adatio Researches,' xx., 181. • 

’ I have just received another Mayes ii difoent type from Gapt. Romes too late 
for insertion lire.— Jr.P. 
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not be equivalent to the name of ApoUodotus : * ce n’est Uk, dn reste,. 
qu’une conjecture que je soumets avec beaucoup de defiance aux 
lumidres de nos pbilologues indianistcs, desquels seuls il eat permis 
d’esp^rer la solution de cecurieux probUme/ 

The problem is now solved so for that we find him an eaiHhly sove- 
reign with similar titles to those of Azes, — and that he is not Apollo- 
dotus! The native name, composed of three letters, I should haVb 
formerly read mao, but on the new, and I think correct, system now 
adopted, it must be read Jfd-asa or Jfayusa, as near an approach to the 
Greek, or by the Greek to it, as the relative alphabets would allow. 
Of the name itself, I am inclined to identify it neither with Jfata, the 
mother of Mercury (though the caducous favors this idea, and the 
Indian Jfdyd is also fhe mother of Buddha), nor with Jfao, as lunus, — 
though Chandra is a common name enough, — ^but rather with M&yu 
(4iry'^|d|:), the son of Euvera, the god of riches (whose name also is 
frequently adopted by princes),^ and it may have b^ borne by a con- 
temporary or successor of ApoUodotus, who swayed the sceptre but a 
short period in some part of the Panj&b, if it is necessary to suppose 
them of the same age. 

Philoxbnbs. 

Fig. 12. A square copper coin in most respects agreeing mth the former one, also 
of General Ventura’s coUection, but baring apparently a difference in the orthography 
of the Bactrian name. On comparing the drawing of the siWer Fhilozenes in the 
* Journal des Sayans,’ with the rapid sketch I had taken of the same coin while in 
Calcutta, I perceive that I read the name and title wrong; which is my reason for 
inserting this better preserved coin : — the legend is cl^ly mahurujawi apa/^ihalata 
jpHijarinoia (or PhUdsinasiC^. On the silver coin the epithet is tipavihoiMa (quasi 
not to be laughed at ! but I think the s must bo^a blunder. 

M. Baoul Bochette judges from the military aspect of Fhiloxenes 
that he was a satrap placed with a regal title on the north frontier of 
the Bactrian kingdom when threatened by the Scythians; but the 
circumstance of none of his coins having been found by Masson in the 
upper field, while several have come to light in the Fonj&b, would tend 
to contradict this hypothesis, as much as the Cer$9 Carpophore^ or 
abundance personifi^, and humped buU of his copper coin. This 
learned critic does not aUow that the brahmany buU has any reference 
to India, because it is seen on the Seleucidan coins ; but in the only 
f^cimen I have in my cabinet of a Sdeucus with a buU reverse, the 
animal is altogether of fhe European breed. 

* Bee notes on the AUah&b&d inscription, Nov. 1887, p. 972— Ugraama^ 
deeordMraha Kueera. Am the Parthian kings were styled dn^joniia^ this country of 
the devas may have been in the north, as was indeed the ihbulous country (ff Knvera, 
the god-king. 
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Coins of the Azes Gbouf. 

A great deal remains to be done ere we shall be able to dear the 
history of this numerous and interesting series of coins. Every day 
new types and varieties spring up, generally of tinned copper or bronze. 

Fig. 13 is a specimen in good relief lately sent down to me by General Allard ; 
there was another in the collection sent home by General Court under care of M. 
Meifredy, of which 1 was favored with the sight of tho drawing. On this the name 
on the Greek side was entire, and thence I am enabled to complete my description. 

Obveuse:— BAC 1A5UC BACIASllJN MSPAAOV VNAO«5PPOV,— r&ja in a brah- 
manical dress, upper part of the body naked,— on the head a turban (?) with flowing 
fillets. The small figure of victory holding a chaplet over him forms the peculiarity 
of the device, of which there are yet but three samples. The monogram, which was 
before so unintelligible to us, I now recognise as a combination of two letters of the 
old Sanskrit alphabet, B and 

Brvkrse Whether the figure in a brahmanical costume, holding a*trident in the 
right hand and a palm branch in the left, is Neptune, Siva, the river Indus, or tho 
king, I am not sufficiently initiated in the art to determine. No two reverses seem 
to be exactly alike, though formed of the same materials ; the legend on the present in 
Boctrian is 

Maharajaaa rqfarajaaa naniaiaaa jayadharoBa (!) ^arhetasa, 

I do not pretend to be Batisfied with the last epithet, nor with the 
name, which, however, I collate with M. Court’s. I have conceived it 
possible, on a former occasion, that it referred to Fhrahates, the pre- 
decessor of Yonones, or another of the same name : but there oro too 
many uncertain letters in it to build theories safely upon. At any 
rate, ^e same name of five letters^ here seen below the figure of Siva, 
is found on all the rude coins ascribed formerly to Vhad (now corrected 
to) UhdO’pherres, with exception of the penultimate letter, which is 
there always formed like an /. Fara-ettsa (?), to which nandaiasa 
(soteros) is invariably added — on M. Court’s coin this epithet may be 
preferably read 'P'lXU great ! 

On the area are two Boctrian letters, which might be profimely 
taken for * six shillings’ by an uninitiated handler ! 

Fig. 14. A variety of tho same group, in General Ventura’s recent collection. In 
this the horseman looks in the opposite direction, and the beginning of the 
TSAO^appo is visible. The monogram is composed of g and J,,— g mya. 

On the reverse, a well clad female holding still the trident (though it looks more 
like the cross) walks to the left— a Greek and a Bactrian monogram on either side^ of 
complex form : legend as before, the name below. 

Fig. 16. Another novelty ftom General Ventura’s store, of whidi a dup licate has 
been sent to France by M. Court. 

In all respects but the name the obverse corresponds with the foregoing. The 

1 I may here note that fig. 14, jiL, zziii., is also a coin of IkrkHa^ with the 
letters ^ as a central symbol. 
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name in the two coins yet brought to light of this qpeoiei is quite distinetlj 
rCNAO^APOT, whi<^ is either another member of the iSunily or a oormption of the 
last. 

The erect front-fiused figum on the reyerse is dressed in the TTi'wdn dhoti, and 
extends his hands over a new symbol of gridiron fhshion— in his left hand is the 
trident. This figure has been conyentionally styled ' Siya,’ when he appears with 
his bull on the Indo-Scythic coins. The natiye name is as before, J^bmAsteso, with 
the addition of netadharaaa, ‘the bearer of something not yery intelligible, unlm we 
make the first syllable All * yictory.* 

Befierrmg to the obseryations in a preceding page about the brothera 
of Yikram&ditya, I cannot forbear mentioning that in Gtondophares we 
might almost recognize the father of Yikram&ditya himself; for in the 
word Gondo-phares we haye a signification not very remote from 
Gandha-rupa; ^opoy being pallium, vestis exterior, — ^ihe compound 
may mean haying a doak made of the skin of the gandha, gonda, gor, 
or wild ass.* Whence may haye originated the fable of the Parthian 
king doomed to assume the guise of an ass during the day. 

These are speculations certainly much in the WUford strain, but 
the curious coincidence in so many names is enough to lead eyen 
a matter of fiset man aside from the justifiable deductions of sober 
reason. 

Fig. 16, like the last, adds a new name to the Baotiian list. The coin, a thiik 
coppyr piece in tolerable preseryation, was sent down to me by General AUard a 
short time ago; it u as yet, 1 bdieye, unique. 

OByEBSB:-— OSooriXfvf guffiXMW /MyoXov) ABAFASoy — ^'of the great king of 
kings, Abagases:’ there may, perhaps, be another letter before the A. The king, 
known by the fiowing fiUets of his diadem, seems dressed in a petticoat, rhja fimhion 
—and he sits sideways on a richly caparisoned horse, looking to tiie right. 
Monogram as before, but with the Bactrian letter 9 beneath it. 

BzyEBSs The same royal personage (by the fillets) as if performing the ftmo- 
tioDs of high priest The dm is so predsely Indian, that I fed disappointed in not 
finding a regular Sanskrit name bdow; nor can I produce much of accordance 
between the Bactrian and Greek names— the letters are Mkhqfaia. On the Add 
are yarious msulated dphabetic symbols, — ^Baqtrian and (^j^edc, and, under the latter, 
one which looks like a modem N&gari n, if, but is moreprobifoly a Bactrian letter. 

The last figure in the ^te (firom Gen^ Yentura’s dpre) is a duplicate of the 
Ases coin published as fig. 22 of pi. zyiL Between the two one important foot is 
establidied, namely, that at this period of the Aies dynasty the use of the Gredr was 
entirdy lo^ while the natiye diaracter was written with greater correctness in the 
same or rather the inyerse ratio. The Greek legend is a mere jumble of letters, 
but the Bactrian reads continuoudy— 

Mah&rqfMa moMoM dhtmikoia nVdtir^iua Agata^ 

‘ Of the great king, the mighty, the just, the king of kiugs^ Ases.’ 

The figure of Abundance with her cornucopia has a compound i^bol on the left, 
which mi^t be read her Indian name; and on the rtyht the two letten % 
kha and used numerically. (?) f 
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The perfect Gfreek medals of Boctria proper, however beautifol as 
works of art, ought not to tom away our attention from these cor- 
rupted or ^barbarous’ specimens which mark the decadence of QreA 
dominion and Greek skill. These are the most precious to the student 
of Indian history : through their native legend he may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure age of Yikram&ditya, and the Scythian 
successors of the Greeks on the north of India. Hitherto these classes 
of rude coins, though very numerous, have been much disregarded, and 
on that account I now invite attention to them, and promise to return 
to the task myself when I have fresh materials collected and arranged ; 
my text being, ' those coins on which the native and Greek legends 
differ, or record different names.’ 


[ Following out the plan I have adopted, on previous occa- 
sions, of combining the substance of Prinsep’s discoveries with a 
general outline of the present state of our knowledge of the 
various subjects embraced under each heading, I subjoin — 

Ist. A revised plate (xi.), and a cursory letter-press review 
of the Bactrian alphabet, as elucidated by the latest available 
evidence, and illustrated by a valuable comparative table of 
the transitions of the early Semitic Alphabets, furnished me by 
M. le’Duc do Luynes (pis. xi«* xi.^). 

2nd. A brief introductory notice of the Arian nomenclature, 
and the parallel transcription and translation of the Greek 
names and titles occurring on the coins. 

3fd. An abstract of the leading theories for the epochal 
and serial distribution of the list of monorchs adopted severally 
by the authors who have specially devoted themselves to the 
study so effectively inaugurated by Prinsep. 

4th^ and finally, I annex an outline but numerically com- 
prehensive catalogue of all the Bactrian coins I have had an 
q^rtunity of examining, together with references to the 
various publications wherein the more important pieces may 
chance to have been figured and described at large ; further, 
to improve, as far as possible, the general seriei^ I have added 
such examples as I felt mjrself justified in citing from Major 
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Cumungham’s inedited {dates;* and, to complete the typical 
details, I haye compiled &om the omns themaelyes a taUe of 
mint monograms (pis. xi." zi.^, which I trust will he found to 
afford a fiiU and «aot summary of these important records. 

L— EEVIEW OF THB BACTEIAH ALPHABET. 

Whateyer of modifications or discrepancies of form may be 
apparent in the Bactrian character, as, opposed to the Semitic 
alphabets of the West of pandM date, there can he hut one 
conclusion as to their joint deriyation from a single parent 
stem. It would be d)8urd to suppose that the Phoenician and 
its cognate ramifications curtailed and yet complicated into the 
crude signs of their own system the more cc^ous and adyanced 
alphabetical series of the East. Indeed, tiiere is internal 
eyidence to the contrary, and the process of simplification of 
certain characters by the latter can be traced and detected in 
the mere mechanical configurations alone, and otherwise most of 
the changes and adaptations of the Arian scheme can be explained 
and accounted for by the douUe actum of the needful increase 
in the total number of letters, and the effect of contact with the 
indqtendently perfected alphabet of India proper. 

The proofs of the common origin of the two styles of 
writing are to be found in the direction followed by both — 
firom right to left, — ^in the leading idea of the construction of 
the majority, of the characters of either, and, more definitiyely, 
in the approximation and close unity, in each series of Ihe 
aeireral forms of 3, *7 [hIi and 

> [It is perlisps necoManr far me to enltin mote distiiieay the leserre I ftel 
called upon to exercise in fnis regard, ludor Cunningham, some rears agiL pre> 
pared and printed off a aeries of eighteen pIsteB of Bamrian coins, aerigBea far the 
ultimate illustration of his long contemplated work on * The Successors of Alexander 
in tim Bask’ These lithegrapos were most oUigingly communicated to mTscl^ and 
others interested in cognate studies in anticipatum of the due order of pnUieation. 
Thej contain facsimiles of man^ important coins that I should hare heen glad to 
hare eitod to improre the aoies now ghren, but u I trust the author will te 

to make puUio his ^borated memoir, I ordinarily -abstain from anticu 
paring the norelries he has ddineated, aren under the fall acknowledgment impended 
on the rare occaaioas that I hare quoted from this source.] 
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In regard to the date of the elaboration of the improyed 
Bjrstemi it would be vain to speculate with any pretension to 
accuracy ; but it may be safe to say^ while adyeiting to the 
internal fixity of the Semitic alphabet and the yery romote 
period at which it can be shewn to haye been m free use/ 
as well as to the material progress achieyed up to that date, 
that the Bactrians must haye separated and organized their 
system at an era considerably antecedent to b.c. 250/ which is 
the earliest epoch at which any example of their epigraphy can 
at present be quoted. 

Symptoms of such an independent adyance may be tested in 
the fact, that at the period in question, many of those letters 
of purely Semitic formation, which were retained comparatiyely 
intact as representatiyes of identical phonetic yalues, are found 
to exhibit a far more striking approximation towards the ulti- 
mately accepted forms of the modem alphabet than their 
correspondent characters of the Western system in use under 
the SeleucidsD. 


1 [For instance, its hayine formed the model of the Oreek alphabet which itself 
is admitted to haye been employed in the 9th and 10 th eentmies b.o. Mure, ‘ Hist 
Greek Lit-,' iii., pjp. 403, 424. 430, 466. M. E. Renan considers that there is eyidence 
authorising the mduction that the Hebrews wrote in the *.ph 6 nico-babylonien* 
alphabet at the time of the cominz out of Egypt. < Histoire Gen4rale dee lAnggiMi 
Simitiqucs,' p. 108. Paris, I 860 .] 

* [I am not able to discoyer upon what precise authority M. Renan extends the 

J a ixi A.- •_ _A il-* S-J ^ 1; A_J • Al-_ Vl_. J A A . 



, Babylon XJn fait beaucocp plus 

mie tous ceux qui yiennent d'Otre citdsj est la transmission oui se nt, yers 
le yiii* siScie ayant notre 6 re, de Ta^habet sdmitique k tous les peuples du monde 
ancien, par Faction combinde de la Fhdnicie et de Babylone. Seme sur toutes les 
cOtes de la M 6 diterrande iusqu’en Esparae,* TOrtd yers le Midi insqu'au fond de 
rE'thiopie, gaznant yers rOnent jusqirau rendjab,^ I'alphabet semitique fut 
adopt! qpontaimment par tons les peuples qui le connnrent;’ p. 196, ‘Hist. Gen.’] 


• L'alphabet phdnicien dtait deyenu, buus diyerses formes, Talphabet commun 
de tons les peuples mdditerrandeus, ayant d’Otre remplacd par I’lilphabet greo et 
par I'alphabet latin, o'est-k-dire par deux transfonnations de lui-mcme. nans le 
monument de Tdos, ddjk citd, I'expresrion rk (s. e. ypd/tfiara) ddsigne le 

texts mOme de I'inscription. 

^ L'alphabot send paralt se rattacher aux alphabets aramdens. Quant au ddra- 
nftgari, son oririne smnitique est restde trOs-aoutease, malgrd les MTorts de M. 
Lc^us pour Trablir. 


YOU ZI. 
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Trooing more dosefy the internal oonatitatLon of this adap* 
tiTO alpliabet, we liaye to allow — (1) for the creation of nearly 
doiiBIe the number of letters previously existing in any known 
Semitio series^ incident to the linguistic demands of a more 
6xact language; (2) for a hitherto-unheeded discrimination 
between oonsonants and vowds; and lastly, for that strange 
anomaly in Semitio writing, the mtroduetion of the medial 
vowds in*the body of, or attached to, the covering consonant, 
which was calculated so seriously to affect the normal form of 
the latter. 

With these ample materials for comparisons and inductive 
defimtions, it may be said that it diould be easy to arrive at 
the truth ; but it must be remembered that the very multitude 
and c onflicting nature of the possible causes creates, in itself, a 
diflhsulty in sdecting the ruling one. And as bnj| already been 
remarked, we are not by any means in possession of the whole 
evidence ih the case, but have to decide upon the facts pre- 
sented to us three literal series at a given point of their 
several histories, when each had already arrived at advanced 
matuniy. 

However, let the epedal instances be proven or not, thus 
mudi may be conceded on the general issue : — Ist, That in the 
formation of the Bactrian alphabet the leading tendency was 
to follow Semitio tracings ; 2ndf That the normal types of the 
parent stock were altered, adapted, and even devoted to new 
purposes, as occasion required, for the due exhibition of the 
more ample and exact speech they were now called on to 
embody; and 3rd, That the pre-existing and ihdigenously- 
matur^ P4li alphabet of the South exercised more or less 
in fl u ence in the ultimate determination of many of the forms, 
more eqiecially in regard to that extraneous element— the 
definition of the vocalic sounds. 

With this limited prefime I introduce the detailed examina- 
tion of such letters of the entire series as seem to fhmish data 
m support of the results above indicated, otherwise avoiding all 
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^tice of those characters which neither illustrate the general 
derivatiye question, nor present any difficulties in regard to 
their own forms and Yalues.' 

It will be seen that I follow the order of the L&t alphabet, 
as arranged by Prinaep in his early engravings. 

1. Begardiag the value of the letter 1 in its leading lapidary form, 
or its numismatio modifications, there has been firom the first but little 
question. Some apparent anomalies, however, present themselves in the 
way of a ready determination of the protot 3 rpe from whence the Arian 
letter derived its outline. The normal configuration of the Semitic 3, 
seems to have been devoted, in the Baotrian system, to the representa- 
tion of a new articulation and the prevailing style of the Phcenician 
p, Kophf was superseded in the Eastern alphabet by the appropriation 
of an almost identical character as the exponent of a. And yet, amid 
the enigmas of Semitic palsBography, it is curious to mark the com- 
munity of design apparent between &e Bactrian > of extreme Eastern 
maturation and one of the Aramaean varieties of the p preserved on the 
monuments of Egypt* 

2. The hh of the Bactrian system will be seen to have gone through 
a succession of form^ whether under its numismatic or lapidary pro- 
gressional course : thia is possibly owing to its infrequent use, whereby 
it retained a less determinate position in the general alphabet. It is 
fbund on the coins of— (1) Antimachus; (2) Arohebius; and (3) Eozola 

> [It is needfiil that I shoold spedlDr more piedaely the natare of the materials 
whereby I propose to iastifjr my inferences: — 1st, In rmid to ike lapidary charac- 
ters. The Kapurdigin inscription may he examined in Mr. Norris's most scrupulous 
mechanical transcript, copied from an inked-cloth impression taken firom the rock 
itself^ and publisfaea in the * Jour. Boy. As. Soo.,’ vol. xii., p. 163; as an additional 
verifleation of tiie fhesimile, I have been able to consult the original calico transfer, in 
some cases an^hle in duplicate, as well as Mssson's own eve-transcript, executed 
with such obvious care and accuracy on the spot ; and, finally, ^vantajro has been 
taken, in the few possible instances, of the seemingly conect outlines afforded by an 
indifferent Calcutta lithograph, designed by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, and purportina^ 
have been dnim from a facnin^ by Captain A. Cunningham, copied tn stYn.— ^e 
Mamkyfila stone inscriptiDn is engravra in pi. ix. of this won, and the entire 
tranimpt has been compared and tested anew, from the original— now rectified as 
to its position on the walls of the Bibliothbqne Imperiale— since my remarks at 
p. 126, voL i., were printed off. The Wardak inscription, which may be class^ 
with the monumental rather than with the numismatio section of palmography, is 
reproduced in pi. x., and the urn itself is before me Ibr retonce. The numismatio 
characters are necessarily gafiiered from diverse sources, which it would be tedious to 
expose at large. It maybe sufficient to say that the apparent age of the coins has 
robd the order of the several exemplars inserted in the plate of alphabets.} 

•[/orAfn/W.] 

* [See Genius, Cupentras Inscription, tab. 4; and type table of Semitic 
AlphabeU series FTo. 8.] 
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Kadaphesi in each case in correspondence with the Gxedc x. Its 
Kapnrdigiri outline is wdU ascertained, and equdly so is its yalne, as 
the equivalent of the P&li q = V. I have not been able to trace it 
very positivdy in the Maniky&la writing, and the form I adopt from 
the Wardak um is likewise only conjecturally inserted m virtue of 
outlme similarities. I have also entered in the plate the most pro- 
minent of the numismatic varieties, whose originals seem often to 
exemplify the mere crudities of imperfect engraving ; but the letter, 
as it appears on one of Archebius’ coins,^ presents a striking pecu- 
liarify in the supplementation of a small hook, such as is used to 
denote the simple >, which would almost seem to indicate an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of some fhrther means of discriminating 
a diaracter, in many instances liable to be taken for a ^ or an r. The 
precise sound of the ancient Semitic x\ {RMh or Chdh) is 

not very well determined; and if it were not for the seeming' appro- 
priation of the design of the legitimate Phcenioo-Babylonian n to the 
repre^tation of the Arian sA, it might be possible to refer the origin 
of the Kapnrdigiri guttural to a reduction of the superfluous lines of 
the Adiaemenian H, to which stage the complicated figure of olden 
days had already been brought and whose undianged outline was 
finally scooted by the Oreeks as their a^irate H. 

8. Y A W- This letter, regarding which some doubt at first 
existed, is now the received exponent of the sound indicated by the 
characters of the kindred alphabets set againstit The only difficulty 
connectAd with it consists in the question which necessarily arises as 
to what effect the horizontal fimt-stroke, occasionally supidmented to 
its radical form, in common with those of the ^ y and ^ may diance 
to have upon its ordinary phonetic value. The ^purdigiri In- 
scription, with a single doubtful exertion,* leaves the original 
letter unadded to, and the HanikyAla stone alike abstains from the 
augmentation. The Steatite um (pi. vi.) seems to insert the stroke 
in the one case in the word and to omit it in the second 

version of the same title.’ The lITardak Ins(sriptioh, which, it may 

> [In the poMOirion of Cokiid Abbott] 

* [The instance I refer to oocuzs in the 14th line in the word /shvercsi^ eorrei- 
ponding with the GiniAr PAIS gMdgdrmmhi. The fest $ has tne horizontal jfoot- 
steoke, which i» clearly to be traced in the doth isepression : it is alio entered io| Mr. 
NofiVs flnt copy from that facsimile, bnt it has been omitted in the lithogia^. 
Masson's eye-copy nres it in fiiB distinctnees; and Miyor Gnnningham’s tcaata^ 
felly admowledrame ezistence of some inch mark, though in the Cuentta lithograph 
the sign is trannormed into an afUMisfOw.] 

* [Prinsep, I see, has girenit in both cases; but there is no trace of the line on 
the lid of the vase itself.] 
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be added, will be aeon to contain a striking number of l|*s in pro- 
portion to the rare occurrence of the letter in the cognate inscriptionB, 
must be aupposed to insert the sign or its substitute, in the form of a 
back stroke (easily confounded with the subjoined ^ r), in the majority 
of instances, while, in one case, the y is poritivdy deficient in that or 
any other subjunctive mark. 

For the present, ther^ore, I am disposed to conclude that this line 
constitutes a mere optional addition .to the simple letter, possibly having 
its origin in a design more completely to distinguidi the g from some 
of the literal compounds, with which it was liable to be confounded. 

Regarding the origin of the character itself, I should be inclined to 
attribute its derivation to a semitically outlined and more cursive 
imitation of the Fdli t.. The proper A y of the/P&K seriei^ which so 
nearly coiresponded with the PhoBnidan i y, w^l be seen to have been 
devoted to other purposes in the organization 'of the Bactrian alpha- 
bet;^ hence a new form had to be found to represent the functions 
of the y, which it is easy to conceive may have been taken from a 
character of proximate sound in the independent series of the South. 

4. ^ » t If . The sign for gh has been noticed and commented 
upon under its numismatic aspect at p. 207, vol. i. It remains for 
me to confirm the true outline of the character from lapidary sources. 
The gh is not a letter of very frequent occurrence, so that the possible 
examples in the whole Kapurdigiri Inscription are limited to three. 
In tablet iv., line 8, the Arian letters that should correspond with the 
OimAr ^’s in the words BeHgbgm and Dhammagligso^ are imperfect, 
both in &e original cloth transfer and in Masson’s eye-copy. Mr. Norris 
transcribed them therefore as simple y’s. However, the recurrence of 
the letter (tablet xiii., Une 6), in its fhll form^ and in due corres- 
pondence with the P&K ^ in the word Upagkxto^ leaves no doubt that 
the earliest lapidary outline is identical with that employed on coins.* 

5. ^ ay. Major Cunningham daims, among his other discoveries 
in the Arian alphabet, to lutve detected the sign employed to represent 
this sound. I have b&d occasion to doubt the finality of this assign- 
ment (vol. i., p. 102), and for the present am constrained to leave the 
Arian column of equivalents of this letter unfilled. 

6. 7. I pass by the various forms of ^ and If, which are suffi- 
ciently assured in tiieir early demonstration, as well as obvious enough 

» [T. No. 26.] 

* f la addition to the proved example of the letter on the Bdiat coins, it ii oeca- 
sionaUy met with in monogrammatio oomhination on the Axes series. It also oocun 
in the last line of the Waidak writing (fi. x.}, and in Captain Peaise’s copper-slip 
inscription, * Jonr. As. Soc. Beng.,' vol. xxiv. (1856), pi. xv., p. 828.] 
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in their subordinate gradation^ as exhibited in the plate, merely noting 
with reference to what has already been said on the deriyation of the 
Bactrian M, that the simj^ feim of the Achflemenians and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or their joint prototype, may wdl be imagined to haye 
flirmshed the model of the less stiffly-feshioned Bactrian ch. 

8. ^ s C n, I proceed to consider the yarions equiyalents of the 
letter y. The Hapurdigiri and HanikyUa outlines of the character 
closely accord with the simple numismatic type, while the dotted 
inscription on the Wardak yessd deydc^s certain yagudy executed 
form^ which are scarcely consistent with one another, but whiidi 
may generally be said to diew a considerable modification of the 
primary design. 

The peculiarities in the numismatic diaiacter consist in some cases 
of an apparent duplication of the letter by the insertion of a second 
ftrtrard limb, and in the nearly uniferm addition of the horizontal 
feot-line noticed as in occasional use in connexion with the normal 
form of y. And in theM instance^ also, I am almost forcdd into the 
condusion that this extra line was not designed to haye any efEbct 
upon the articulation of the consonant, as tho'eame word, Bigaffingaaa, 
is written alike, with or without the lower lines of the (as. y. 
Eukratides and Eadphises), though the earlier examples aflbct the 
former, while the later^ return to the monumental outline. In 
regard to the association of the normal letter with any diaraoter of 
Semitic mganization, I may note its near oorreqpondenoe with some of 
the secondary ferms of the Western 9, though it is dear, if any sudi 
identity is to be admitted, that the sign must be understood to haye 
been appropriated to the expression of a fereign and. yeiy different 
sound in the Eastern system. 

9. The definition of the Indian Pdl£ form of the jh was effiseted 
by Prinsqp in Mmh, 1838 ('Jour. As. Sop. Beng.,’ yd. yii., p. 278; 
stgwd, yd. ii., p. 86). As the Ei^urdigiii coranpoiident passages^ 
wherein this letter might haye been expected to be met with, were 
defeotiye in the one place (tablet yL, line 7), and differently cast in 
the other (tablet xiy., line 2), the Azian c^guration of the dia- 
racter has hitherto remained undetermined. The authority fpr the* 
present assignment rests therofere soldy upon the Ipgends on the coins 
of Zdlus, where the letter copied in ^ ^te is feund as the repie- 
aentatiye of the Grade z in the khig’s name. It will be remembered 
that the Beyandgarl dphabet poBsesses no equiydent of the letter z; 

tta 
the 


1 [Someofilie Asef oohissoftrBiodifytliedimQf tiiiiadiiiiietas to rive 
iDirslj fninsd diswtim ftom tile bifs^ us Mw, fe sesanim coafMBi^ 
panml snspliaeBtien netissd aiidar the totter y, p. 148.] 
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and although modem praotioe, under the necessitieB of the adaptatiena 
of a foreign tongnei may often BubBtitate the simple ^ for the 
Arabio J, this oonstituteB no obstade to the ftee acceptance of the 
above identification. The Greek B, it may be noted, ia rendered in 
Arian by the letter ^ « 8 (see Philoxenes). In this instance, as in 
those about to be noticed under Hos. 11 and 12, a difficulty ariseB as 
to whether the simple letter or its aspirate s^uld be accepted as the 
more direct derivatiTe ftom the parent alphabet.. Gesenius’ early 
forms of the Semitic 3 C^h, as well as the leading column of the 
Duo de Luynes’ alphabets, would &yor the daims of the latter, while 
the Aebsemmian and other proximate reproductions of the same letter 
approach more nearly to the linear rudiments of the former. 

10. l^e Arian letter*, answering to seems to have been primarily 
deduced from a duplication of the upper limb of the ordinary f b to 
meet the requirements of due correspondence with the more exact and 
ample alphabet of the South. Its use in the Eapurdigiri Inscription 
is not exdusiTO in its accordance mth the Pdi "h. «It is found in 
substitution of *1 =s tg in ktranna (line 17), and (if the word ia not 
misread) ia the equivalent of nj (line 8) ; but where sudi strange 
liberties are seen to have been taken with the orthography in other 
parts of the writing, these departures ftom the intentional standard 
need not disturb the recognition of the leading value of the sign. 

11, 12. The Arian cerebrals, f, th, in their rdative caDfignration, 
seem to carry out the general idea of the Pdf alphabetical r^tem, 
which associated the simple letter and its aspirate under more or less 
community of form, though in this instance thq normal diaracter 
would appear to have been retained for the rspresentation of the 
aspirate, while the oorreq;>onding simide letter was censtraoted out of 
its elements by a dight modification in the arrangement of its original 
lines. The earUest Semitic n, as its name implies,^ consisted of a 
simple cross, and in sudi guue it dearly found its way into the 
Baotrian literal aeries. That it diould be adapted to the exposition of 
the Eastern M, rather than to that of the simple T, to whidi the 
Greeks devoM it, need cause no surprise, as it is dear that (as in 
* fffink’) was the primary and preferable equivalent of its sound, not- 
withstanding tiiat the second and more dubiously aspirated i, D t$th, 
which oo-existod in its own alphabet^ was converted in the HeUenio 
system into e. 

It is curious also to note, in the Eapurdigiri inscription, what may 
possibly dianoe to be a paralld simplifloation of the dental t cut of the 
compliMted Hues of the ih of the same order of consonantB; except 

1 [« Giqus nomen (IQ) eruefform rignSfleare conetat.* Geicniiu, p. 47.] 
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that, if ihiB derivation is to hold good, the supposition of the conver- 
sion of the Semitic into the former letter must ML through, and 
to the cerebral ^ of the Bactrian scheme must be conoeded the title 
of inheritance at the al^diabetical outlfiie of the Phcsnieifin JDdUHu 
Though, in this case, as the primary Ibrm of the original Semitic 
D like its. derivatiTe denomination, is indeterminate, and the 
Bactrian adaptation is equally unoertidn in its point of departure, it 
will^ perhaps^ be prelfarable to adhere to the definition which supposes a 
construction of the simple ^ in unison with the parallel devdop- 
ment of 3 i and r, from the nearly identical rudiments of the simple 
letters of the earlier series, and consequently to regard the adaptive 
dental A aa a linear improvement upon the tortuous form of the 
Western alphabets^ and as based in one portion of its configuration 
at leas^ upon the modified representative of its own simple letter. 

13. The 4 u an alphabetical sign of limited use ; but it is of con- 
sequence oonrectly to determine ita normal form, with a view to the 
illustration of the history of the associate characters of approximate 
sound, and the determiimtion of the p rogressive modifications of the 
letter itself. Its positive diape in its monumental expression is suffl- 
dently defined (as given in the plate)’ by the Kapurdigiri Inscription. 
It would seem to retain its oiigind outlie in the M aniky&la writing, 
and is frequent amid the coin lagendi^ though strange to say, in these 
instances it never occurs in its frill and definite devdqpment as an 
iadated and uncombined letter, but only appears in its true diape in 
composition with the vowd t , to xecdve which its side limb has to be 
considerably prdfpged: hence a question arises as to whethw the 
radicd configuration of the diaraoter was not subjected td a minified 
design in its ordinary expression as a sim^ letter; as sndi, it may 
poadUy have frunidied the modd for the aign usually exhibit^ as *1; 
and it is dear that the resulting dongation of the upper line and 
the rounding off of the angular tuxn^ point mig^t easily occur in 
the ordinary degradation of the chamter. And this suggestion 
brings me once more to fisce an acknowledged difflcnlly,— the intent 
and meaning of the horiaontd foot-stroke attadied. Hitherto I have 
had to. deal with letters that derived little or no advantage from 
ihia supplementatioii; now a new light seems to break upon the 
sulgeot^ and it would almost appear that the fbot-line in this case, 
like the Parthian semiciienlar dot of Hakdiri-Bustam, still extant 
in the diaeritied mark of the Syriac } S, was designed to die* 
eriminata the or at all events to distinguish it fEom ern e diaracter 
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nearly allied in shape but differing in phonetic valae. As a general 
role (for there are few exclusiyely consistent ones in this series), the 
character used to express d is individualized by the cross-stroke, while 
the almost identically-formed fs and r’s are preferentially left un- 
marked.’ The value of the letter *1 as d, whether doing duty as 
cerebral or dental, is proved by its alternation and interchange with 
the true dental s in the antepenultimate in the name of ApoUodbtus, 
and in the titles Tradatasa and BajadiriLj. So that, whether we 
accept it as a derivative from the old m - W’* or as an ordinary 
'I B adapted to a modified articulation, its reciprocal value remains 
much the same. 

14. The cerebral ilA is not a letter in frequent requirement, and 
though the.Arian equivalent! is freely developed in the lengthened 
edict of Kapurdigiri, it need cause no surprise that it diould not 
have been met with amid the brief legends on the coins, esperially 
when it is seen how little discrimination was made between simpte 
letters and aspirates, and what scant scruple was exercised by the 
die-engravers in the interchange of one d for another, or the more 
vague substitution of in place of d’t. 

15. The cerebral n well retains its original Kapurdigiri* identity in 
the later Manikyala lapidary writing, and on the engraved silver disc 
from the same^looality. Among the modified letters of the Wardak 
inscription it is more difllcult to determine its correct correspondent; 
fi>r, if we are to follow the Maniky&la inscription, the ordinary if has 
now become /, whidi form duly appears on the brass vessel; but the ig 
is here so far changed as in some cases almost to lodr likens i^etunl 
to the moiek of the early 5 ^ if of the Kapurdigiri legends. 

16. The ^ A g|, is a letter which admits of but little question, 
from its first appearance on Asoka’s monumental edict to its latest use 
upon coins. Its form is of importance undei^ the comparative palieo- 
graphioal aspect^ in that it assimilates so olosd.y in its simple outline to 
the nearly homophonous Hebrew *v d of modem days, thus exhibiting 
the more speedy advance towards maturity of the Eastern system in 
contrast to that of the West, whose expression of the letter in 250 b.o. 
had in most instances diverged but little from the primitive sign. 

’ [Jte.^.Eii]aatidua. Traditaia. Some of Apollodotni* coins mark thepeiHilti«> 
mate ^ but In the better ezeouted epedmeiis the fbot-stroke appeaii ae an See 
note on that name in the Coin Oatalogiie.] 

1 TAmong other inoonTenieiieiee of imperfrct t|p& it will be aeon that I am 
compelled to uie the lame eten fbr y and d The real difference between the two 
Is pn^lj diaeriminated in the plate.] 

* [Coim of Aie% «f. eig. *Wardak,' L, p. 168.] 

* [Pkeoiiion in tee use of this 8|.Beems to hare been as little regarded as in other 
eaies already noticed. A. pr. <I » X usually. q^A, 4, 9.] 
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17. The letter in its early lapidary develc^ment^ likewise 
admits of hut little cavil; but it is doubtfiil whether its form is to be 
detected amid any of the inscriptions or coin-legends subsequent to its 
proved appearance on the Eapurdigiri rock. Its derivation, as well as 
that of its fdbw has been already commented on in assooiatian with 
Nos. 11 and 12. 

18* 5 ~ Begarding the letter d in its isolated aspect but little 
need be said ; its absolute identity, in the earUest form of which we 
have knowledge, with the ordinary of the same aljdiabet, is 
singular, and often proves inconvenient. It appears to be but little 
changed in the process of time intervening between the endorsement 
of Asoka’s edicts and the engraving of the Ifanikyila stone, though the 
associate if in the latter writing seems to have b^ considerably modi^ 
fled from the old type. On the coins, this d remains but little varied, 
either under the provincial or ordinary progressional influence. 1 have 
still to spedc of the subjunction of the horizontal foot-stroke. If the 
theory be sound that this adjunct is attached to d’s and other special 
letters, and is never supplemented to the n*B,^ then the second 
letter of the ordinary form of the name of Menander must be read 
as a d, which is certainly opposed to the probabilities of osthe- 
giaphic^ tranditeration. If there were any authority for so doing, 
I diould prefer to interpret the amgle compound as ntm, assuming the 
foot-mark to be a mere simplification of the arrow-pointed anuswira 
of the Eapurdig^ system ; but here, again, difflciiltieB present them- 
sdveiE^ as the sign can scarcely be uniformly acc^ted as the mark of 
», and indeed as a suffix to the 9 ^s and 'p is, it affects another form. 
It would still be possible to infer that tl^ discriminatmg sign of the 
d here supplemented to n might stand for the duplication of the suo- 
eMing d, in accord with Fili requirements of orthographical expres- 
sion ; but I diould be sorry to propose so hazardous a ooqeoture with- 
out mora definite and podtive evidence than I am yet in possessbn of. 
To dispose of the succeeding letter in Menander^s name, under fliii^ 
its proper heading, I may note that the character hitherto received as a, 
appean^ flrom an examination of the best specimens of the multitudi- 
nous hemidraohmas of this sovereign, to be a combination of the 
equivalents of drd. 

19 D ^ dh.* The definition of this letter is wdl ascertained, 

^ [Gertaiiily this latter rule seems to hold gooA with the single ezoeptioii, if sndi 
it be, nm notM. I hare nowhere dse snooeeded m finding apomted e!j 

* [For a imig time the Parthian d!l was siqpposed to be represented ty an ontline 
similar to the above. The ooneet form is given in the plate^ under (See * Jour. 
Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. x., p. 118 ; vol. zii., p. 264.] 
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and its outline undergoes but little change throughout the entire 
period represented by the various Arian writings antiquarians have 
as yet been able to assemble for scrutiny and comparison. I notice 
it in this place merdiy for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
curious coincidenoe of its form with that of the AduBmenian letter 
(622 to 466 B.o,), entered in 'the Phoenician series of the Duo de 
Luynes as the equivalent of the It node. This outline, it will be seen, 
departs notably from the ordinary run of the derivations from the old 
Ikaiei and hence a question might arise as to whether the exceptional 
letter may not have been borrowed from the independently matured 
Bactrian series to r^resent a sound not very dissimilar to its own, but 
whose precise articulation did not exist in the Arian qrstem. 

20. f s X W* Kapurdigiri n of manifest Semitic derivation, 
which here had to i^i;esent the sound of d or » at will, seems to have 
preserved its, to us, nonnal form on the early coins of tlie Greek 
monarchs. Uenander, at least, uses it in near parallelism with its 
countopart d, and Philoxenes places its import as n beyond a diadow of 
a dou^ by inserting it as the penultimate letter of his oyna designation. 
The character, however, was soon doomed to modification, whether on 
account of the objection to one symbol having to represent two diverse 
sounds, we need not stop to inquire; but on the hemidrabhmas of 
Dionysius the n has become little more than a perpendicular line, and 
stands in strong contrast to the initial d, which follows the old model. 
On the Eadphizes’ coins (No. xxvi.) the n is formed almost like a 
Greek? of the obverse legends, and approximates more to the old design 
of the ^ than to that of the simple if. On Eoaola Eadaphes’ coins 
the a is figured as a peipendicular line with a single arrow-barb on its 
top like the letter I have transcribed as if from the If anikyUa stone 
and the Wardak um; and, finally, on some of the Bactrian Satrap 
coins the letter appears with the Ihll arrow-point, which may either 
indicate a modification of the form or value of the diaraoter, or may 
simply imply the addition of a short vowel to the original letter. 

21. P.— The Arian is a letter which presents no difficulty, mther 
inits original ascertainment or its use in its onward course. But it 
claims q»ecial notice in companionship with the I of the same series, 
on account of its departure from the standard PhoBnidan typ^ in the 
dxrection assumed by the indicative adjunct, which constitutes the 
very eCsenoe of the character. The Semitic r| is diaped like a Bactrian 
9 e: that is, the distinguishing curve from Ihe leading down-stroke is 
turned to the left, while the letter ^ of the former series produces the 
side curve to the right. In the Arian aljhabet both these methods of 
formation are abandoned in fiivour of a directly opposite mode of 
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definition, which strikingly identifies the resalting diaraoters with the 
corresponding letters of the PiU. These coinddenoes may, of conise, he 
purdy fortuitous, hut, taken with other indications of connexion be- 
tween the two schemes of alphabetical notation, I am di^osed to accept 
the double evidence as more distincflyevincing a designed change. 

22. b ig- The unlike the which maintains its integral 
identity throughout, is subjected to changes -and modifications lhat 
demand specification. Its Eapurdigiri indicator is freely develop, 
and the original idea of its formation, upon the basis of its own 
simple letter, may be traced m the additional stroke inserted in the 
youward course of the writing, beyond the perpendicular line of the 
parent h. In its ordinary written form it is with difficulty discrimi- 
nated from a V), and this chance of confiisioii may possibly have led 
to the marked alteration which may be observed during its numismatic 
course to the V cf Godophares’ money, and again to the + of Kadphises* 
mintages. 

23. The Ariai) h is the letter of all others that most intimately 

identifies its own alphabet with the parallel Semitic ofKhoot of more 
Western culture. The derivation from some common parent being 
admitted in each case, it is curious to mark the independent develop- 
ment of the early Bactrian type of 250 b.o., as opposed to the 
stationary Phceniciau 1 in use under the Beleucidm ; and, progressing 
onwards, it is still jnore strange to note the large amount of derivative 
identity the'Parthian letter of Ardeshir B&began holds in common with 
the Bactrian character of earlier days, as well as the dose similarity 
of the joint resultants more definitivdy exemplified in the Partho- 
Bactrian coinage. Further, among the coinddences attending the 
evolution of alphabetical symbols, it is singular to nCte a parallel 
advance towards the most approved modem form of the diaracter 
achieved eiofri by the Palmyrene writing.^ 

24. 7^ B rf if. The shape of this character is as wdl defined and 
equably sustained, as its value is undoubted \ Imt little, therefore, need 
be said in reference to it. It would, indeed^ have been a matter of 
interest to have traced the possible combinatioflL of alphabetic|d rudi- 
ments .whence it drived its standard configuration \ but, as our 
starting point for all comparisons consists in an already matui^ literal 
series of many centuries growth, it would be usdess, in the absence of 
the more primitive forms, to institute any contrasts based upon mate- 
rials apparently so largely modified from their primary outlines. 

25. u s uf . At first sight the Bactrian m might be pronounced to 

> [OaseoiiiB, tab. v., pi. zi.s, and Tjpe Table 
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have nothing in common with the Semitisms of the Western alpha- 
bets; but on examining the question more closely, it seems by no 
means impossible to conceive that the Eastern product retained in 
effect a portion of the original elements of the ancient character. The 
rejection of the superfluous dowq,Btroke of the Phoenician m, which, as it 
stood, conflicted with the Arian di, would reduce the former letter into 
the Eastern representative of mi, and the further necessity of again dis- 
criminating the uninflccted consonant from this latter combination may 
reasonably have led to the ultimate simplifleation of the current form 
of the m, and the reservation of the cross stroke for its own proper 
purpose, as the sign of the medial vowel i. 

26. A ~ W ^ almost on the point of pro- 

nouncing against any possible Semitic influence in the formation of 
the Bactrian y; but it is clear that, if the doctrine of intentional 
simplifleation of the characters under the needs and requirements of a 
more perfect language is to be held valid, much of the primary identity 
of the Phoenician ^ might bo traced in the form ultimately adapted to 
the Allan alphabet : here, ‘again, a rejection of the redundant up- 
stroke, which in the Eastern scheme constituted the suffix r, and the 
omission of the second down-stroke of the Western palatal, which 
expressed an o in the Arian series, would leave the character very 
much in the form extant .upon the Kapurdigiri rock. Though I con- 
fess that, knowing as 1 do how much mere mechanical comparisons of 
forms, under imperfect data, are liable to mislead, 1 am unwilling to 
press such arguments, or to claim more than a possible association 
of minor coincidences, where the broad question is supported by such 
definite evidence. 

27. ^ - I The letter r of the Bactrian series, as found in the 
monuments of b.o. 250, is of high importance in proving at how much 
earlier a date it had become developed into the since dominant Hebrew 
form than the same character of the cognate alphabets of the West. 
That it is fundamentally the same letter in both may easily be con- 
ceded; and the manner in which the nearly fellow character, the t of 
one* series, the d of the other, advanced into maturity, is likewise 
striking.* The same may be said of the 1 = ^ e of the Bactrian and 
the \ mu of the Western scheme. As a simple letter, the standard 
r remains but little changed. In combination, however, like the 
anusw&ra of the Bactrian system, it presents difficulties from the 
innate' obstacles to the conjunction of the literal forms of Semitic 
alphabets, which, even under the necessities of Arian speech, seem to 
have progressed but slowly, and by imperfect rules, in this direction. 
The small back stroke at the foot of the covering consonant clearly 
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stands for the letter r ; but it is a question whether the act of snb- 
junction invariably implied the suppression of the diort sound of a 
mherent in the leading oonsonant ; and supposing such to be the ordi- 
nary intent and puiport of the act of combination, it is doubtfiil whe- 
ther the brief a is absolute after every open consonant. In the 
incompleteness of literal definition, so ohanMteristio of all Semitic 
writing, mudi must necessarily have been left to the reader’s know- 
ledge of the q>eeoh so symbolized, to supply orthographical defi- 
ciencies; and as we find the compounds San, Sin, etc., so we may 
fldrly assume that the Dhrama of Kapurdigiri and the JDhramika of the 
coins were intended to be read as Dharma and Dharmita ( i the 
Southern Pali of course duplicated the si in lieu of the compound rsi. 
ICajor Cunningham has discovered a method of combining the rsi, subse- 
quently introduced into the Bactrian numismatic alphabet whereby 
the 'i was run into the \j for the apparent purpose of stifiing the 
intermediate a ; and I am the more dh^sed to concur in this assign- 
ment, since I imagine I observe in aU the words representing Dhar$na, 
wherein this compound is used, that the tail stroke of the usual sub- 
junct r is rejected from its place at the foot of the dA. 

Among other progressive efforts towards the due discrimination of 
the superposed r, I detect a remarkable, though solitary, instance of its 
expression by a dot above the succeeding consonant in the name of 
Arkhabiyas. This means of representing the r is somewhat in paralld 
accord with the system of the South, where the sign was figured as little 
more than a prolonged dot above the conjunct letter. But even among 
these P&li alphabets we have no very positive example of its employment 
prior to the S&h inscription at Gim&r, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was in use mudi earlier than the date of that writing. 

28. The formation of the Bactrian I presents no peculiarity de- 
manding comment. I may, however, note its representation by the 
letter r on the medals of Helioofe^ and 1 may refer to the substi- 
tution of { for r in the Dhauli inscription, and the parallel interchanges 
of these letters in the Western languages of Persia. * Jour. Boy. As. 
Soo.,’ xiii., 376.*' The Parthim I, it wiU be seen, retained much of 
the original figure of th^ Bactrian type, and had nothing inf common 
with any of the direct offihoots from the Phosnician model. 

29. 1 » S|. The e of the Bactrian ^stem may be fairly taken to 

oorreqpond with the original idea of a Semitic indeed, some of the 

intermediate forms of the latter consonant-vowel assimilate comidetely 
with the outline of the analogous semi-vowel of the Eastern series.* 

1 [See slflo 'Coldwell'e Draridion Grammar,* p. 120.] 

s [Geieiiiw,p.26,andtab.i,4',6; Judas, teb. i., and Tjpe Table series 1.] 
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The identities of the 1 e have been already alluded to, yol. i., p. 103. 
The letter is only fiirther remarkable for the difficulty with wUch it is 
at times discriminated iBrom the nearly similarly outlined t’s and r’s. 
The intentional distinction seems 4o consist in the more straight for- 
mation of the head line, and the angularity given to its point of junc- 
tion with the down stroke, which also participates in the lesser degree 
of curyature. At Maniky&la a further divergence may be detected in 
the extra length given to the perpendicular line. 

31. ft - 'p. I am unable to detect any direct affinity between the 
earliest monumental form of the common Bactrian a and the antecedent 
outlines of the Semitic d* The nearest approach, indeed, to the ordinary 
configuration of the Eastern letter is afforded in the p of the Western 
system. The DUc de Luynes enters, under the Seleuddan period, a 
form of D nearly identical with the ijian numismatic symbol, but the 
ascertainment of the value of the character is marked as doubtfol, and 
even if finally admitted, I should prefer to pronounce in favour of its 
derivation foom the Bactrian exemplar, rather than the indebtedness of the 

•latter to the Western source. The formation of the Eapurdigiri a seems 
to have been effected by the delineation of a downward curve, but little 
dissimilar to the ordinary h, into which was inserted a perpendicular 
Une, — a method of definition which the Sinaitique d {eired, 18 b.c.) 
seems singularly enough to have preserved. In progress of time the 
Arian a .becomes more cursive, or rather takes such a form as should 
avoid the necessity of a second application of the pen. Under neither 
form does it seem to have anything in common with the F&li Ai. 

32. n-W second, or palatal, a of the Arian series need 
scarcely be lo^ed for among the signs of strictly Semitic origin, and 
may be accepted as an independent invention to meet the wants of 
Sanskrit vocalization.^ The earliest P&U form of this as I have 
before remarked, seems to have been borrowed from the Bactrian 
outline which stood for the The Southern edicts of Asoka make 
use of but one a, and the contrast between the two systems of writing, 
in this respect, may be readily exemplified in the word ^JTTP auauaha 
of the Arian inscription, which is written lifiC auaunad in the Gim&r 
text (xiii., 3). 

33. The Arian ai, unlike the letter last referred to, must 
under every aspect be supposed to have had a counterpart in the 
languages ^ the Wes^ and its identity in shape with the secondary 

1 [I bare eliewhm adrerted to a ^oHible Partbian derivatiTe firom tbis cbaracter, 
but as tbe language of tbo Bilingud inscriptions, wberein tbe fonner occurs, is sffil 
undetermined, tbe Tolne and association of tbe Western form remains purely con- 
jectural. See <Num. Ob.,’ xii., 78.] 
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forms of the Phosniciaii is sufficiently striking. Its absolute inver- 
sion, under its Bactrian adaptation, need cause no surprise, as the 
obvious necessity of discriminating its power from the compound ms, 
whose outline, under the local system of insertion of medial vowels in 
the body of the covering consonanti exactly imitated the configuration, 
and hence the latter may presumptively be taken to have conflictingly 
superseded the proper functions of the ordinary $h; which sibilant 
had therefore to be provided with a distinctive though not altogether 
novel form of character. 

84, 35. 1 =» IK 9 The Bactrian alphabet, in common with 

the Indian P&lf, possessed distinguidiing signs for the long and riiort 
vowd a, though it was deficient in this respect in the quantitative 
symbols for the % and the u, for each of which a single form had to 
respond to the double articulations. The Arian system, like its 
Southern associate, duly contrasted the .initial and medial outlines of 
both vowels and diphthongs. The initial forms of the soft and hard 
a’s are marked in plate xi., the authority for the latter resting 
sdely on the numismatic character made use of, with dubious pro 
priety, in the name of ApoUodotus. The Kapurdigiri Inscription 
either does not mark the difference between the powers of the two 
vowels, whethw initial or medial, or the fiulure to discover the addi- 
tional dgn, must be attributed to its diape and isolation fix>m its 
covering letter, and the state, of Uie surface of the rook, which was 
evidently opposed to its detection, unless the observer chanced to know 
sufficient of &e language to expect and seek for the simple dot which 
constitutes the essential difference. As a medial, the short a maf be 
held to be ordinarily inherent in each consonant; and the long a, in 
appropriate coincidence with the arrangement of the other vowels, is 
defined by the detached dot, the discriminating adjunct of the d initial. 

The Bactrian 9 admits of no approximation to any of the purely 
Sepiitio forms of M ; indeed, it approaches nearest in identity to another 

1 rColcnri Bawlinfon has annexed to his exposition of the Talue of the Persiaa 
enneiiona a an elaborate note (* Jour. Boy. As. Boo./ toI. x., pp. 54, 78), on the 
general sulnect of Axian a’s and their correspondents in the Semitic system. One of 
the Ibw points npon which 1 altogether dissent from his conclusions is his assumed 
deiifation of the Farthian and Sasaanian n's from the original Hebrew p jim. The 
languages in question, so fiur as we hare present knowledge of them, did not need any 
f^abetieal symbol tor the latter utterance ; indeed, when Arabic came to be written 
in PriilTi characters, the simple 41 of the old aeries had to perform the repreaentatiTe 
frinctions of the foreign articulation. It seems much more reasonable to infer tiiat 
the Eastern copy of the a (whether exclusively devoted to that vowel, or permissible 
as a substitute iw in the conterminous dialects), was based upon some of the vary- 
ing forms of the ongiiial Phcsnician a rather than upon the ontUne of a letter for which 
the adapters had little or no use, and whose normal and subsidiary conflgmtions were 
almost without exception opposed to the gnqihic delineation eventually adopted into 
the derivative alphaDets. (j, also Gesen., p. 21, etc.] 
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letter of the WeBtem eeries, naindy, the E. It is possible that this cha- 
racter may hare been incorporated from the common stock, and subjected 
to new duties ; but I should prefer to suppose a positive invention of a 
new character, or a very marked simplification of the complicated cross- 
strokes of the earliest M, rendered requisite, like many of the other 
changes, by the necessity of avoiding complex outlines among the 
radical letters, with a view to their facile reception and legible repre- 
sentation of the short vowels in combination. 

The radical form of the full or initial Arian claims extraneous 
attention, in the fact that its outline constituted the basis for the con- 
struction of all the other vowels and diphthongs of its own alphabet, 
which are severally distinguished by the additional marks supplemented 
in eadi case to the normal a, while the same discriminating signs 
suffice, in combination with consonants, to represent the medial form 
of their several frindamental letters. 

An indication of no little importance in the question of derivations, 
developed by this law, is to be detected in the imitation and simplified 
Extension of the orthographical rule of the Pdlfi which took the inital M 
as the basis of certain other vowels and diphthongs, discriminating 
them from the simple letter a by supplemental additions; thus N a 
became g* d, }[ an, etc., while i, e, u, had separate forms. The 
Arian scheme, following out this notion with more effective qrstem- 
ization, made 9 the groundwork of the entire vocaUo series. 

88. The vowel u demands a passing notice, rather for the mo- 
dification it undergoes than for any difficulty in its recognition. The 
initial on the Hapurdigiri rock is formed by the addition of a foot- 
line to the standard a, in the forward direction of the writing ; and a 
similar mark effectively fulfils the duty of the medial vowel in com- 
bination with consonants. An optional interchange of symbols for the 
initial may be observed on the coins of Eukratides, which is instruc- 
tive as evincing the limited precision of the orthographical science of 
the period. In some oases the opening syllable of this name is defined 
by a combination of the medial sign of the $ prefixed to a squarely- 
outlined u initial ; in others, the sound of au is represented by a fhlly 
devdoped initial a, followed by an unattached and completely formed 
initial u. The numismatic u medial is speedily transformed into a 
loop, which form it retains throughout its later monumental course. 

41. The equivalent of the Sandcrit on is formed in the Kapurdi- 
giri inscription of the subjunction of an arrow-point to theibot of the 
normal 9 a, and may reasonably be supposed to figure in convenient 
modification of the etandard u m, whose sound it convertiUy req^ds 
to. A siinilarly outlined suffix is used for the same purpose in eom« 
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binatioa with ooiuKmaiit^ aa in Eaaibayi, Gandharanaai (tab. t.). 
On coina the atLOBaesa of the adjunot ia amended by ita tranaformation 
into a aemiciroiilar curve in continuation of the down atroke of the 
9 a aymbol which^ it may be remarked, atiU letaina the elementa 
of the primary u m. The change may be attributed to the greater 
fiunlity of ezpreaaion, incident to the continuoua uae of the pen in 
current writing, aa contraated with the earlier chiael aculpture of 
lapidary q^igraphy, which had nothing to gain by uninterrupted linea.. 
Thia numiamatic auf&z appeara frequently on coina and inacriptiona of 
more recent date conjoined with the letter 'p a, in poaitiona, aa regarda 
the latter, which dearly neceaaitate the interpretation of the compound 
aa Mn, 'year;’ though I notice an apparent inability to define the re- 
quiaite anuawdra in combination in the namea of Menander, Amyntaa, 
and Gh)iidophare8, which it ia difficult to account for.^ 

32. The $i of the Bactrian alphabet ia remarkable aa being the only 
atandard compound conaonant in the entire range of the Kapurdigiri 
edict ; the aubjunction of the r waa allowable with any conaonant that 
required the combination; but the aufflz of the t, or rather ita incor- 
poration with another character into a distinct sign, waa reserved for 
the conjunction now cited; and this compound retained so mudi of 
the force of a distinct letter that it admitted of the insertion of a 
vowel or the subjunction of the r like any other simple consonant. The 
divergence from the Sapurdigui outline in the later examples of ita 
uae is limited to a straightening off of the crosa-lmes, whereby it ia 
conveniently duoriminated from the characte]^ i or hi, with whidi it 
was otherwise liable to be confounded. 

Sefore taking leave of these imperfeot contributions to the 

1 [Oolond Bawlimcn sttributm theie omiinoaB to a geasral ortkogiaphiosl law 
common to the'Perrisn cuneifoim and the Bactrian aystema. Hia lemarkt on the 
snliljeet aie aa foUowa : — 

' I need not multiply eiamplea of the abiorption of the nasal, as the firtt member 
of a compound utioulation ; for I hare already, as for aa ar§^ent is concerned, 
abundantly verified the eriatence of such an orthographical law ; and it ia one, more- 
over, wim whi^ ffie identical construction of the numiamatic Bactrian^ baa 1^ sgo 
ftifnlimriMMl Oxientalista.’ 

Oolond Bawlinaon is in error in rerard to the second and third names quoted, 
the insertion d the anuawdrm is palrntble and undoubted, and, when looked for, it is 
visible enough in one instance in Major Cunningham’s i;lat^ on whose authority 
I conclude m author speaks. The Kapnrdigiri inscription fhrther evidences that 
this aasnmsd rule, if sound at all, is, in practice rather constant to the opposite effect, 
as I may bstanoe at hasaid from the names of Devanaoipriya, Antiyoke, mitikina, ana 
the wwfls padiacdeshu (tab. v.), athasSatiranaya (tab. vi.), etc.] 

• ‘Bemark the orthography of the names of Menander, Antimadius, Antialkidss, 
Amyntaa, ete. In Indiui Puf the nasal is preserved before the oonaonsnts of all 
plasses. See ‘Esssi sur le P&lf,’ p. 80.’ * Jour. Boy. As. Soe.,’ x., 188. 
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hutory of Boctnan Pabeograpliy, and iemunating these intro* 
duotoiy remarha 1^ the exhibition of the positive data of fisc* 
aiiniles, I desire to advert cursorily to the Parthian or Chaldseo- 
Pehlrii and the cognate Saasanian^Pehlvi literal series, exem- 
plara of each of which have been inserted in pL ix. The first 
of these claims its position in the general inquiry, in appropriate 
elucidation of many of the alphabetical coincidences and deriva- 
tive identities already adverted to ; the second founds its title 
to notice, in this jiace, upon its apposite intermediary pontion 
in the progressive palssographic development of the writing of 
Asia and the important part it will be seen to have played in 
its position, as the sole apparent vehicle of speech, whether 
ofi&cial or domestic, under the Epecially national reconstitution 
of the Persian empire,^ and the mfluence that, even in its'ofiBcial 
extinction, it carried with it into the learning and literature of 
the conquering Arabs;* while its alphabetical forms and diffi- 
oultly-comprehensible language survive so largely m their fitting 

1 [ I bare for long past imiited apon one deduction of high import in the hietory 
of the Zoroastrian laaguagas, *in the ngniflcant fhct imj^ed m the eztenaiYelT 
prerailmg hm of the PeUn dunetar. ae primd ftm$ eridenee of the existence and 
enrramy of the langnage itielf, or of its mere dialectic modiflcations. I would cite 
the unrefialitj of iti influence throughout nearly the entire Periian empire ; its 
employment u the Tehide of ezpreiiion for the monumental records of the kings ; its 
nnifonn official cmroney in the niimeroni mints of the Saasanian empire ; and the 
Mgraphical deflnition of ita bonndariea from the Tim and the Persian Gulf on the 
B.W., to Herr and Zhbnliat&n on the N.E., as manilWted by the legends on the Arab 
coins imned within or near those limits. Bat b^ond this I woum now ediibit its 
oeeeptance in the iflhin of prirote lift, as ezempliiled by the preralence of its Uteral 
forms on the signets and seola of er^-day use. And I would claim this mudi of 
deductim from the flicts aTailalde, that wnaterer other forms of speech may hsTO 
ezioted in the land, whateyer of more perfect systomi of writing may nave been known 
or employed, it ii clear that the seventeen letters of the Pehlvi alphabet euflked to 
ezpreoeail that either oflleiol routine or ordinary business transactions required. From 
our inacriptions and coiaPwa can flz with premsion the date of the eanency of this 
style of writing, and unhesitatingly daim its dominanoe in Penia from ▲.d, 228 to 
A.S. 76 (a.i>. 69d). Our new autnoritiei, the gems, do not of themadves similarly 
daflne their own epoch; hut we may hope, by testing the forms of the alphabet, and 
ohaeiyiag dosdj otiier ngniflcant indications, to flz ajmzimatdy their plaro in 
histoiy.'— * Jonr. Boy. Ae. Soe.,' vol. ziii., p. 874 (18o2). See aCn Westeigaoidi 
« Zenaavesta,' i. 10 (Oopeidiagon, 1884).] 

* [ Hero is their own teitimony to one most important fact in the history of 
dvdiiation ^ 

ihijlfi 3 *T6rikh Quzidah/ Even so late aa 

818 A.x. the Aiabs were stiU trondating Pehlvi booka,— See Beinaud, * Abulfdda,’ 
p. xlv.] 
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places as monumental, numismatic, and personal records, or the 
more isolated but carefully-guarded religious services, wbich, 
in return, have, in these days, led to the comprehension of one 
section of the historical epigrajdiy,^ otherwise, to us, so enigma- 
tically endorsed upon the less peridiable materials of metid or 
gems. 

As I have ventured to infer a derivation of. the more dis- 
tantly cultivated and more obviously divergent Bactiian alpha- 
bet from a parentage in common with or intermediately through 
the Phosnico-Babylonian, it is demanding but scant faith to 
for a more direct concession of the influence of the latter upon 
the Parthian or GhaldsBo-Pehlvi of almost indigenous site, and 
wbich, epochally speaking, is so limitedly varied from its obvious 
prototype.* The Sassanian hereditative, and for a long time 

J. Olihauflen, * Numismatic Chronicle,* toI. zi., p. 62 .] 

* [ It mav be as well to indicate, as &r as possible, the surface over which there 
is eutant erioence of the spread of this character. Inscriptions graven in its letters, 
in parallel association with the Sassanian Pehlvi, are to be found^lst, at Persepolis ; 
2na, at Shahrzor (36** 50*, 44** 24^ ; and 3r4 at Phi Kfilf, within the Turkish f^ntier 
soutiiward of Sulimhnia, which latter have onlj recently been discovered by Sir H. 
Bawlinson, who fbrther states that isolated but earlier varieties of this character are 
to be found in inscriptions at^l, Amadiah; 2, Holwftn; 3, Shimbor, in the Baktiari 
mountains ; and 4, at Bebahkn. Or, to state the case jroneraUy^ the style of writii^ 
has an Eastern limit of 150 miles b<wond the Tigris, nrther, it is found on certain 
dasses of Imperial Parthian coins (* Yologeses,* in. etc.), as well as on several varieties 
of local issues, which up to this time are suppoM to be snb-Parthian or Partho-Persian 
mintages. The most modem date of its use in inscriptions is to boTeferred to the 
reign of Shkpdr I. (a.d. 240 to 273) ; indeed, it would appear to have been speedily 
superseded by the more readily discwinated Sassanian Pehlvi, in which aim the 
monumental records ^er Porter, vol. ii., pi. Izviii.), and the coin legends of his suc- 
cessors are couched. * Philosophical *rraDsactionB,’ vol. zliz» p. 593, pi. zviii. (1750). 
Pellerin 3me * Supplement’ (1767), pi. i., fig. 13, p. 82. De Sacy, ‘MOmoiressnr 
diverses Antiquity de la Perse,’ pp. 72, 136, 202, etc. Ousdcj, * Medals and Gems’ 
^i<mdon, 1801). ‘Mionnet,’ v. 686. Millingen’s *Sylloge’ London, 1888), p. 84. 
Ker Porter, nu. zv., zzii., zzviii., etc. Bich’s < Babylon and Persepdis’ (London, 
1830), pi. zu. * Ariana Antique,’ pi. zv., fig. 23, etc. Bawlinson, * Memoir on 
Persuin Cuneiform Inscriptions, ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ voL z., p. 118, §i teg,; and 
my Pehlvi Alphabets, ‘Jew. Boy. As. Soc.,’ voL zii., p. 262; and vd. ziii., 
p. 8. Westergaard, ‘Bundehedi,’ p. 84 (1851). ‘Numismatic Chroivde^’ vdL 
zii., p. 63; and Dr. Scott's papers, vols. zvii. zviii. tOuf. Linds^. ‘View of the 
Coinage of the Partfaians,’ (Cork, 1852). ‘Hang. Ueber die Penlewi-Spradie’ 
(Oott 1854). 

While adverting to PSrthian writing, I fed bound to notice a somewhat preten- 
tious artide, recently published, which professes to interpret the legends on several 
classes of sub-Parthian currendes. The paper in question is inserted in the ‘Zejits- 
dirift’ of the present year (1857), p* 700, unto the title of ‘Lettr^ etc., snr qnd- 

5 es monies k Idgenm iranienneo de I’ei^ue Anadde, par Comte A. de Gobmeaii’ 
khkran, le 12 Mars, 1857). As the author seems to nave been dtogether un- 
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oontempcraiy ohanuster, is not perhaps so manifest an emanation 
from the same source, bat of the absolute fust there can he no 
reasonable question, though the ordinary course of mechanical 
induction leaves this much doubtful, as to whether the Sassanian 
was derived by independent action from some purdy Semitic 
stock, or whether it was a local improvement upon the inter- 
mediate Parthian character of anterior currency and official 
prominen<^ in their joint monumental association: I myself 
should certainly prefer the latter inference. 

acquainted with De Secy’s elaborate in^estigationi into the alphabet of cognate type, 
which appears in the numerous bilingual inscriptions of the early Sassanians, I may 
be held excused from withholding my general acquiescence in his readings ; but, to show 
how fallacious his system of dc^hermcnt has proved, even in his own hand^ I may 
remark that on his coin No. 7 (Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pi. p. 68, figs. 5, 6, 7), 
he detects the word malka (or meleky, as he transcribes it), in one portion of tlie legend, 
while its repetition in the same raigraph altogether escapes him, as equally do the 
same duplicate tittes on his piece 1. The interpretation he assigns to the legend 
on this latter coin 1 repr^uce, as a test of the probable value of the rest or his 
definitioBs. 

Kyouta Sbtet Yahta Abhsak. 

*Le Boi de race pure, Arhsak.* 

Ky own reading of the legend of m similar coin, a facsimile of which is prefixed to 
tlw modem traucript, is as follows • 

ioSd na ksVd ‘incrnniM 

See * Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xii., pi. No. 8. 

Whik upon this subject, I maj take occasion to refer to my original transcrm- 
tion of the legend on the unique com of Hormuzd II., brought from Persia by Sir U. 
C. Rawlinson (Num. Chron.,’ vol. xv., p. 180 ; < Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xiii., p. 
379). Dr. Scott, in commenting upon my transliteration as opposed to that of Dr. 
Moratmann, while confessing tlmt the shapes of the letters on the coin itself better 
accord with my version than that of the autnor iust named, accepts the interpretation 
of the latter, or * (oQ Ormuzd, of the god of light,* in pre- 

ference to mine, in virtue of its Mving tne advantage of ' b&g comprehensible ! ’ 
(Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvii., p. 166). As I did not pretend to translate my transcript, 
which was grounded simply on mechanical dati^ I could have no objection to so much 
of condemnation ; but, in truth, my version, with the interpretation I now append, 
not only makes very excellent sense, but it has the higher merit of according far more 
precisely with the typical indication afforded by the monarch’s head-dress, which is 
formed ^r the conventional model of the Henmles’ head, so frequent on the Greek 
coins, with the covering of a lion’s skin. My transliteration ran — 

lo^ nnnniM *u 

the only donbtAil Mition of the whole— I understand to mean 
* lion killing.’ The mixture of Aramaic and Persian in the compound need cause no 
surprise ; neither, I am bound to add, ia the orthographical expression of the participle 
in accord with modem Persian grammar ; but uiese objections are infinitessimal in 
the interpretation of so irregular and little-known a language as that used in the 
official records of the early Sassanians.] 
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The next step in the onward course of the Sossanian alpha* 
bet, its merging into the Pehlvi of the early Arabs in Persia, 
which is nearly literatim the same as the P£rsis have preserved 
in Kermfin and Ghijarit, admits of no possible cavil : how much 
of the essence of these modified letters the Arabs took into their 
own superseding Eufio has only been partially investigated, 
and hitherto insufficienily allowed for ; but the pumber of the 
normal forms of Pehlvi that have passed into and been rq>ro- 
duced in the so-called Zend alphabet are palpable and manifest 
on the most cursory inspection ; and whatever may be the real 
antiquity of the language of the Avesti, couched in these letters, 
there can be but one opinion as to the comparatively recent date 
at which the characters themsdves must have been compounded 
out of more ancient systems of writing. 

I now exhibit the Plate of Comparative Alphabets, which 
I have prepared in supersession of Prinsep’s original plate xi. 
and to complete the data for testing the rise and progress of 
the Bactrian alphabet from its Semitic elements, I have ap- 
pended the two plates of the modifications of that class of 
literal symbols so obligingly prepared for me by the Due de 
Luynes, whose original introductory notice I insert in' ex- 
planation of the derivation of each.' 

ALPHABET PHENICIEN (PHEXICIE PBOPBE). 

JDn Un^ d$ 8arffim.^Lu lettros 3. % \ H* >ont priics dam lea 

Ugsndaa dea deux pierrm grardea & inacriptiona, dtourertea par M. Place aona lea 
taiumux du Palaia de Saigon.* Lea autrea. lettrea aont tirdea de pienea grardea d 


* fit ia a pleaaoie to me to record the circnmatancea under which I hare to ac- 
knowlM^ M. le Due de Luynea aa a coadjutor in thia Eaaay. During a paaaing riait 
to Pa^ I waa made aware that he had moat liheraUj permitted the Humiamatip 
Phoanician type, prepared for the illuatration of hia own priratriy circulated workiL 
to be made uae of in the printed aale-catalone of the Baron de BehraP coim. ' En^v 
eouraged by thia conccaaion, I yentured to aoucit a aimilar ihror in my own oaae, ao 
fhr aa a aingle elucidatory alphabet waa concerned. I need not add that thia reoueat 
waa readily complied with ; but moreover, on my aubaemiently addreaaing M. de 
Imynea, with a view to obtaining a more preciae idea of the e^h and locaiitiea to 
wmA theae apeeimen lettera were due. 1 waa aurpriaed and mljifiod Yj ajpromiae of 
a mature and comprehenaive review ox the entire queation of Fhoenioo -Semitic Alpha- 
beta^ of which the preaontmatariala exhibit the performance.] 

> Gea Idgendea aont : et Obadbaal et Biphothiah. 
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IflgMidM plni oa moinf longoeii dont plmieun oanotteM font partie dot Idgondea 
•nr 1 m deu pierm gnySe§ de M. FIam et doiTonti pnr 14, ad rattacher an mtao 
alphaM; 

JHi iempi F JBMMMNflMr.— Alphabet tird do la longue inscription tor le Saroopl^ga 
de ce RoL Journal Asiatique/ ATril-Mai» 1846.] 

Bnm Ui .d dl Mw d ii< fa i.*»Clet alphabet eat formd dM IdgendM sur 1m mddrillM 
1m plus arehaiquM d'Aradus : Tdte ?irile barbue et laurde. Befers,Narire; audessqs 
Ml Di aniri de lettiM numdiaks rarides, fit di 3i Di ffi fi ; 1m lettns y et tp m 
trouYent sur dM ^doM d'aigent dM anciens Rois de Ferie reprdsentant un Roi 
frappant de aon poignard un lion dressd derunt lui ; aupids, gf, et an lUfen : 
K(i)S(i)B au d«Hus d'une ville d tons ord'neldes, An. Cette pidM est an Muade 
britannique. 

Jhf i*JLritMC$rsh Zcf^gNS-MeNi.— Tird dM mddaillM d’or et d’argent dM 
Rois de Tyr, de Oittium et dM Ohittim {rf, mm SatzapiM). 

Som§ Artdxen^ JfiidmoN.— Tird de la numismatique dM Rois de Gebal (Byblos) 
rivant probablement 4 oette dpoque (rf, mm SatrapiM)| et de mddaillM encore 
indditM de cette dynastie dana ma ooUecdon. 

Btm ArUrngnsh Mns.— Tird dM Dariquea de maufais tnurail firappdM sous m 
Prince. 

Asms H kt S^kueidm. -»Monnaie d'er et dfaigent auz ^rpM 

d* Alexandre frappde sous. oo« rdgoe et sous sm premiera audoesseurs 4 Joppd, aU, 
Aradusi et Thes^ 

6oui ki Sdkitmdti, de 812 d 146.— LettrM isoldM et numeralM sur 1m mddaillM 
d'Afudus, de Tyr et de Sidon, ftepfem sous la domination de cm PrinoM. KddaillM 
de Tyr frappdM sous Antiochus IV. et Demetrini 11. et de Laodiede au revere 
d*Antiochus IV. 

dlsftf la dammaiioH Jkmamef depme Fern 146.— Monnaie en cuivre d'un travail 
de ddcadence firappde 4 Sidon, Tyr, et Marathus. 

D]£BiyATION& DE L'ALFHABBT PH^NICIBN. 

udnmidM.— Manuscrits aur papyvus appartenants an Due de Blacas. Geseniua 
parent croixe que cm Manuscrits qui font mention de la captivitd d'un people en 
Bgypte, sont allusifii 4 ceUe des Hdbreux^ pourraient dtre contemporains. ^ tout 
cas, ils sont trds ancieua. Gependant, le monument de Carpentras, portant une 
inscription de mdme dcriture, ne parait paa remonter 4 une dpoque trds reculde. 

La plupart dm Inscriptions PalmyrdniennM connuM ne sont pas 
plus andennM que 1m premiers Empereun Romains et ne ddpaasent gudrM I’dpoque 
d*Alexandre Sdvdxe mort en 236 de Jds. Chr. Gependant, il existe unb mddaille 
presque archalque, frappde 4 Sidd de Pamphylie^ dont la Idgende Mt dvidemment en 
caraetdrM palmyrdniens (voir mM SatrapiM). 

SmaiHgae wrt Fan de J.O. IS.— Get alphabet Mt tird de mddaUles encore 
luddites de Rois dM environs de la mer rouge et de I'Idumde, dont le principal date 
SM monnaiM de Tan 330 (dm SdleucidM). 

Skudtiqm qprds Van de J.O. 18.— Al^bet dUbli par M, Beer d’aprds 1 m 
inscriptions de Gebel Hocatteb. Inscr. veterM litt. et ling, hncusq. incogn. ad moqt* 
Sin. magn, num. repert, Ac. lipste, 1840, 4to. 

ECRITXJRE PUNIQUE. 

Amd 396.— MddaillM axchalouM de Motya, Tsits et Aea, frappdM cn Sicile. 
Motya foi ddtruite cn 896. 
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De 396 a 882.— HadaiUM de tniTiil greo tTeo Im typei de Cdrte et de Pnweipiiie, 
idopidf par lea Carihagmou aenlement depaia 806, dpoqne oO ila commencirent 
k honorer oea D do aa o a, et piOcea frappdea areo le type du droit imitd dea moniiaiea 
d* Alexandre. 

Jhrmi^g fmrf jMiMigtf#.— Mddaillea an type de la tOte de GdrOa et du cheral on 
du Pdgaae, d’un bon trarail, et quo Von trouTo en grande abondance en or, aigent, 
etenim. 

8$coni§ $u§rr$ jpentga#.— Lea mOmea typea on pen Taiida, maia d*un trayail de^ 
decadence et de mdtanz d'un titre bien plua baa. 

Sjfphtm , — ^MadaOlea de bronae de ce Boi et inaeiiption de Maraeille exaotement de 
la mOme dpigrapbie qne lea Idgendea de Sypbax. 

/ffte !«**.— Monnaiea de ce Prince en argent et cuim. 

Empir§ JKamadi.— Monnaiea pnniquea d'Eqpagne et d'Afrique ayec dea typea 
impdriauz en confoimea par leur dcriture b ceUea qui portent cea typea. 

d$ CaUU et particulibrement ceux de Tarae {tf, mea Satrapiea). 

OjfpM ear a 424.— Mddaillea de Salamine, frappdea proteblement aoua le gouTeme- 
ment d’Abdemon. La lettie n appartient k une mddaille d’Amathna de la mOme 
dpoque. 

AbdmoHf Boi d§ ManNi#.— Abdemon, Satrape de Cypre, rdgnait k Salamine. 
Une mddaille de ce Prince, qua je poaabde, porte aon nom, |Dn*13p* 

Seriiitr$ wndo io Plnterifition d§ dttium, dpoque incertaine maia probaUement 
recnlde. 

1/lnacription en queation eat celle dn Muade d'Oxford reproduite par Geaenina 
dana aee * Monumenta Pbcsnicia,* pL xi., inacr. Ko. ix., 2 n. 


TYPE TABLE OF SEMITIC ALPHABETS. 

I have but little to say in commendation of the subjoined 
type table of comparative Semitic alphabets, the majority of 
which consist of such reproductions of the materials of early 
commentators as the German type-founders chanced to have 
prepared for the use of printers. 

The series Nos. 1, 3, and 4, which are based upon Gesenius* 
plates, were procured for the casual illustration of the general 
sulgect, before I was favoured with the daborate and more 
mature ftcsimiles of the Due de Luynes, which in a measure 
supersede the less comprehensive alphabets in lype metal,^ 
though I have permitted these latter to stand in their intro- 
ductory capacity, for the purposes of fiuulity of reference. The 
Kufic literal signs are likewise of but limited pelasographic 

[Xhe fonrtb ox Fklmyreno wtim ic poculiirly infelicitoiu in its londsring of tho 
fcrmi of tbe originalf; boworer, H. de Lttynei’ facdmiles will amend iti deflcleiioiei.] 
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Piinted by St^hen Aostin, Hertfdrd. 
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value, 08 they do not represent the earliest form of that 
adaptive alphabet.* There are, however, two sets of characters 
(not of German execution) to which I desire to call attention. 
No. 2 comprises the Numismatic Phoenician cut for the Due de 
Luynes, imitated principally from the forms of letters pre- 
vailing on the coins of Cilicia and Cyprus. The alphabet No. 6 
is, likewise, a novelty, for which I am indebted to the Rev. 
W. Cureton,* who explains its derivation in the following 
terms: — 

* The type was prineipally copied from MSS. of the 6th century, and represents 
the earliest form of the character known to ns. It is identical with that of the most 
Mmant MS. in the British Museum, date ▲.]>. 411 ; but the forms of the letters are 
madA a little more careAilly than they were written by the person who copied that 
MS., and imitate more closely those of some better scribe, although about a century 
later.' 

The alphabet in question claims a double interest, in exem* 
plifying the earliest extant Syriac writing, as well as in its 
near identity with the ISstrangelo graven on the celebrated 
Nestorian monument of Si gan Fu, dated in the 8th century/ 
while its progress on ilis Central Asian Course, thus clearly 
marked, illustrates the parentage of the Mongol alphabets, 
whose derivation from a Syriac source has long been fredy 
conceded. 


1 [A Tsluable contribution towards the study of the palieogra^y of the Arabs has 
been nimished by J. G. Lindben ('Lettre h Mv Brondsted.' Copenhagen, 1880), 
from whose work I cite the following note on the earlier authorities on the subj^ 

I. G. C. Adler. ^Descriptio codicum ouommdam cnficorum in bib. reg. Hanniensi.* 
Altonn, 1780. Silrestre de Socy. ' Mdmoires sur Torigine ot les andens monumens 
de la liitdrature parmi les Araoes.' 'M4m. do I'Acaa^mie,' toI. 1., p. 247. The 
same. 'Notices et Extraits,' etc., Yol. yiii., p. 209;.and 'Journal Asiatione,’ 1827. 
M. Kopp. ' Bilder u SchriRen dcr Yorzeit,’ ii., 287.— To these I may add Marcel’s 
' Palttomphie Arabe,’ Paris, 1828. ' Ibn Khallikan,’ Orient. Trans. Fund, pp. xy., 
ZYi., etc. ; and lastly, I would refrr to M. Henan's oomprehensiYO rcYiew, p. 320, in 
his 'Histoira gdndrale des Langues Sdmitiemes.' 1858. While referring to Knflo 
writing, I must not omit to call attention to tbe interesting c<mper-plate grut to the 
OhfiA ttfln Church in Indiap.-which bears the signatures of attesti^ witnesses 
seYorally in Ku^ PehlYi, and Hebrew characters. ' Jour. J^. As. Soc.,’ yoI. yu., 
p. 848. ' Madras Joumid of Literature and Science,’ yoI. ziii. (1845), pi. yiu.] 

* [Or 1 should rather say my obligations are due to Mr. Watts, of Crown Court, 
to whom the type properly belongs.] 



'Journal of the American Oriental Society,’ 
d’AbontfMa,’ p. 865.--Renan, 'Hist. G4n.,* yoI. i., p. 268.] 
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Finally, I haye introdooed a set of Zend letters, more with, 
the object of completing the series of cognate alphabets, than 
iat any credence I widi to claim for them among the other 
palsBOgraj^o memorials of the ancient cnrrem^ of which we 
haye good and authentic proof ; and, for the purposes of direct 
compariscm, I haye prefixed to this enlarged alphabet the several 
original P^vi characters upon whidi the Zend correspondents 
seem so obviously to have been formed.' 

U. ASIAN NOMENCLATUBE. 

I do not propose to recapitulate the Arian transcriptions of 
the Greek names ; the details of eacfo, together with the varia* 
tions in the standard orthography, will be found duly marked 
in the Coin Catalogue, and most of thmr peculiarities will haye 
already been considered in the determination of the alphabet 
in whose literal forms they are expressed. The same may be 
said of the Oriental tiames, wbidi in process of time superseded 
the Gbedc designations, and where the definition must be sup> 
posed to be authoritative under its Arian form rather than in 
the now imitative transcript in Gredan characters. It may, 
however, be useful to summarize the Arian titles, whether 
direct translatioiis or local equivalents of the leading idea of 
titulatization adopted from the cmiquerors, even if it be merely 
to avoid the tedious repetition of interpretations on the recur- 
rence of each king’s little-varied epithets. 

1. The more common indigenous titles of Maharc^, 'great 
king,’ and its superlative combinations of RqjadHbng, 'king 
over kings,’ and JRef/anya, <king of kings,’ scarcdly require 
notice. 

2. The equivalent of the Gre^ awrjp is rendered by the 
word Tradata, a provincial derivative £rcmi vfT> 'to preserve’ ; 
and here, as in all cases, I adhere to the manifost orthography 

* JThii Zend tjpe, like the eeriy Sjrlae jut wbunricdged, b alee the pnnerty d 
Mr.wtttn The very escdhnt Penln firaiit, u hu bean shudy Botieed, beunn to 
Ueeen. Heirieon and Co., St. lfaitiiira-hnie.j 
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VOWIIS. 


Short Yowkls, PeAM, 

Ai a. 

j i. 

\ «• 


19 

Zmd^ 

Ai a. 

^ J i. 

> u. 


Long Vowels, FeUvi, 

AM ai. 




99 

Zna, 

AM d. 

^ y t2. 


M5 6. 

If 

Zend, 

^ 0, 

^6. got do. 





CONSONANTS. 



OUTTURaLB, 

POM, 

e^k. 

yM hu. 

i 9- 


If 

Zend, 

^ k. 

^ kh, q. 

ey- 

19^- 

Palatals, 

PMA, 



ij- 


If 

ZM, 

ft eh. 


tuJ- 


Dektalb, 

PMH, 

t. 


j rf- 


1* 

Zend, 

e ^ 

th. ^ th. 

^ d. 


Labtals, 

POM, 

OP- 




99 

Zend, 

<1 p. 


J J. 


Srmi-yowels, 

PMA, 

A * ory. 

J r. 



9.9 

Zend, 

9*0 jCs y- ^ **• 

If (»nutd.)v. 

99 

PeKM, 

f V. or IV. 

AI h. 



99 

Zend, 

nf w. 

h. 



Sibilant^ 

PMA, 

^ 8n 



S 

99 

Zend, 

J* ». (f.) 

tp Sh. ». 


s 

Nasals, 

POM, 

I «• 



^ m. 

99 

Zend, 

/«. 



9 m. 


> The deflnTtion of the Zend Alphabet is adopted from Spiegel's ‘Grammatik 
der Pdrsispniche the Pehlvi series is confined to the older and unpointed forms. 


Printed by Stephen Austin, Hertford. 
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of dw ofigiiMl, widurat attempting to reooncQe tbe donations 
from tho laws of Sanskrit granunatioal oonstruotioa, or to trace 
dm process of Temacnlar degradation ; it is sufficient to Bay tha^ 
liaving the Gredc counterpart, and ordinarily an appn^riate 
Sandoit root, we must remain content to take the inflections 
and orthographioal -variations the die ^ogravers have left behind 
them. 

3. The flfroMv of the coins is r^resented by the term 
DAemtAo, or rather Dhraumka, from * to hold, to maintain,’ 
whence * -virtue,’ etc. 

4. The tenn vOui^poi appears under the optional forms of 
JaytMam and Jayata, the derivation of which, from f^, * to 
conquer,’ vnr, ‘ conquest,’ is sufficiently obvious. 

6. The coiniterpart of avlieifr<K appears in parallel accord as 
apaiXMia^ for fl, * unrepulsed’ (firom fN, ’to strike or 

hurt’). 

6. Mahata and Mahataka, of obvious derivation, occur as the 
representatives of the Greek /teyov. 

7. The tide Pradieho, otherwise Pratieha, which stands as 

the indigenous representative of the Greek may readily 

be identified as the vernacular form of Nflrfilf PraU^fMta, 
‘renowned.’ 

8. The transcripts of the Gredc vwrpdmft and ar&ryyir 
seem suffidendy assured, as likewise does the trandation of 
*AaiA*iAEua’ in the local Srada-jndnua, ‘brother’s son.’ 

m.->THE EPOCHAL AIG) TEERTTOBIAL DISTHEXmON 
OF THE BACTBIAN HONAfiOHY. 

I ha-ve already intimated that I fm not in a position, either 
as regards preparation or present opportunity, to review, widi 
the deliberation the sulgeot demands, the dassification of the 
long lilt of Baotiian kings, the sole witnesses of whose nde^ in 
the majority of cesee, ezut in the emanations from their mints 

> [Oa OtoedsplinW total, ei»ii i« ai > i.> 
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exhumed fiom time to time in and around the ancient aeata of 
govermnent. 

In other cases credit is daimed for coins under their 
faculty of illustrating written history: in this instance they 
comprehend the sole data for history itsdf; at Isast, frcm 
their records alone must .he drawn, with scant exception, all 
testimony at present available of the survival, re-institution,, 
and extinction of the dominant Hellenic element on the site 
of Alexander’s furthest conquest in the East. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether Occidental or Oriental, it 
is from the legends stamped upon the public money that we 
must reconstruct the story of the otherwise unrecorded po- 
tentates who swayed the destinies of these lands for upwards 
of two centuries. 

For such tales as these medallic memorials may tdl, I 
must refer to the works of those authors who from timn to 
time have treated this section of numismatics in detail; con- 
tenting myself, for the present, with reproducing, with but 
scant comment, the matured results arrived at by eaoh.^ 


^ [Initpmtdini Worki , — *Hiitoxia regni ChraBComm BactrianL in qps simnl 
GnBcnmm in India coUmiaram Tetus memoria ezplicatnr, anctore TheraM. Sigefr. 
Bayero,’ Fetropoli,^ 1788. Mionnet, *SuppldmenV ▼ol* (1887). l^aien, 'Zvr 
Oeicliidite der Griecbuchen and Indoekyuiuchen KSnise/ Bonn, 1888. *Goini of 
Gxedc, Parthian, and Indo-Scythian King^ of Bactria and m ooantries on the Indus,’ 
by Dr. C. Grotdfend, Hanoyer, 1840. *Ariaoa Antiqoa: a descriptiye account of 



1844. * Indiflche AlterthumdrandV yon Ch. Lassen, Bonn, 1847. 

ChlsMtle AiUaio B/tmrehu , — 'Description of sdect coins from orimals or draw- 
inn in the possession of the Asiatic Soci^,’ 1^ H. H. W'ilsmi, Esq.,yoi. xyii., p. 650 

Adtiiw SeMp qf JBmsfef.— 'Note on Oapt. Hay’s Bamian Coins,’ 
^ H. Torrens, £s^, yol. ix., n. 70. 'Points in the history of the Gredc and Indo- 
Scythian Kings in Bactria, Ca6al| and India, as illustrated oj decy^ering the andent 
Icfends on their corns,’ by Christian Lassen, Bonn, 1888^01. ix., p. 251 ; continued, 
pp. 880, 440, 627, 788. 'Notice of some counterfeit Bactrian Coins,’ by Captain 
jamsaiet Cunninjgham, yoL ix., p. . 808. ' Notes on Captain Hay’s Bactrian Coins,’ 
hf Cant A. C unningh a m , yol. ix., p. 581, * Description and deductions from, a 
consideration of some new Bactrian Coins,’ by Capt. A. Cunniiigham, yol. ix.,p. 867: 
note to ditt<^ p. 1008. 'Second notice of some forged coins of the Bactnuia and 
Indo-ScythiaW by Capt A. Cunningham, yol. ix.. p. 1217. 'A dwtdi of the 
second Silyer Plate found at Badakshan,’ by Capt. A. Cunningham, ydl. a., p. 570. 
' Second notice of some new Bactrian CMns,' by CapU A. Cunnin^am, tw. zi., p. 
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Ko. 1 . 

Gbsek DnrAsnss. — (J ensbal List. 


Pbof. H. H. WiLsoir. 

B.O. 

Theodotng I . 256 Flulozenei 

Theodotns II 2^0 AptiftllcMM 

Eathjdeimii 220—190 Arcbebiui 

DomstrilU 190 MmiMilA r 

EukratidM 181 ApoUodotnf 

Hdioblei • • * Diomedes 

Lynn 147 HemuDus 

Amyntai 185 Agatboklei 

AgatboUeia ........ Pantaloon 

Antimaobni 140 


8.0* 
. . 130 
. . 135 
125—120 
. . 126 
. , no 
. . 100 
. . 98 

. • 135 
. . 120 


Bamabio Kings. 
Su-Hbbmxus, Koxaphis, Kadphubs. 


Mayes 

. . . . 100 

Arilises % . . . 

Palirisns . . • • • 

. ... 80 

Aaes .......... 

Spalyrius .... 

. . . . 75 

aOTHP NErAS, kinf o/Khtf* . 


180. ' On tbe Qem and Coini flgnred in tbe preceding plate,* by H. Torrens. Esq., 
B.C. 8.1 toL zi«, p. 137. * Coins of tbe Indo-S^bian Princes of Oabul (tranwtions 
of some unceruun Greek Icmds),* ^ H. Torrens, Esq., B.G.S., toI. zz., p. 187. 
* Goins of Indian Buddbist Satraps, witb Greek inscriptions,’ by Major A. Gunning- 
Kfnij Yol, zziii., p. 379. 

yWmcecricfw of th$ Bsyel Aoiatie Sooiot^ of Oromt Britain and Jrribndl— ‘An 
aooonnt of Greek, Parthian, and Hindn medab, found in India,’ by Major James 
Tod, Tol. L, p. 813. 

Jornnal of iho Boyat Aoiatio iSoris/y.— * Obsmations on some ancient Indian 
Coins in tbe cabinet of tbe Boyal Asiatio Society,’ by Prof. H. H. Wilson, toI. iii., 
p. 381. 

Jowmal Bamhay Branth of tho Boyaf Aoiatie SiscisiSy.—* Observations on the 
Bactrian and Mitbraic Goins, in tbe cabinet of tbe Bombay Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatio Society,’ by James Bird, Esq., toI. i., p. 298. 

Jomud doe M. Baoul Bo<diette^ a.d. 1884, pp. 828, 885. Snppld- 

ment, 1885, pp. 514, 577; note, 640. (Dr. Honigberger’s coins). 2me Suppldment, 
A.x>. 1886, FebrujOT ; Allard’s (•'.#. Yentora's} collection. 36me Suppldment, a.d. 

1888, p. 786; M. Court’s collection ; ditto, a.d. 1889, p. 89, ditto. 

Jonniai M. E. Jacquet Feb. 1886, 84me s4rie, toL 1., p. 122; S^t. 

1886, Tol. ii., p. 284; Not. 1887, toI. it., p. 401 ; Feb. 1888, toL t., p. 168; May, 

1889, Tol. Tii., p. 885. 

Boom NmUomoHymi BM.— ‘ GbUection Kumismatique du Gdndral Court : Bois 
de la Bactrian^’ jpar Ad. de Longperier, p. 81 (1889). 

Nnmi t ma t io Jimmal (London ). — * Gnsco-Bactrian Goins,’ by Professor Wilson, 
Td. i., p. 144 OJUIT). ' Proceeding of tbe Numismatic Society* (London). ‘ Memoir, 
hf Pnmssor wilsmi, on tbe recently discoTcred Grssco-Bactrian Goins, 14th Dec., 

1887. 

ymoiematio GftrMifefe.-^Majorpunniiigbam, ‘ Monograms, etc.,’ toI. Tiii., p. 175. 
W. C. W. Vauz, Esq., on Bactrian Goins, toL zri., p. 108.] 



1^4 BPOOHAIi 4in> XKNtlXOBIiJt DIBlian^ [*»» 


Yonones . . 
TJadopheme 
Gondopharei 

Abagaioi 


iKBO-PABTBIiy DyNASTT. 

Kodot V • Ji « • • 
MiicellaiMoiii Amoidaa 
Kings 


IifDO-SoxTHiAir Fbikces 07 Kabul. 

Kadphises I Ooerld . . . . 

Kmer ld Baraoro . . • 

Kmoiano I Sasaanians . . . 


COVTEMPOBABT CLABBlTIGATIOir. 

Sathydemna. 

Demetrina • . . Enkratidea. 

Lysias HelioUes. 

Amyntas .... Antialkides . . Antimachus AgathoUas 

Agatkoklda . . . Archebina . . . Pbiloxenes . . Menander . . Pantalson 

Apollodotos 
Diomedes 
Hermians 
Bu-HemuBiis (?) 

< Ariana Antiqiia,’ p. 267 (1841). 

Ko. 2. 

If. BE BABTHOLOXiBEZ’s IdST. 

1. D4&etiaii da U Baetriana at aomvanoeinant da i4gna da Biodata^ m 258 

ET. J. 0. 

2. AgathoeUs anacbda k son p4ra, yers 240 ar. J. 0. 

Enthyd^ma i^empara dn tiOna da la Bactriane par la maortva d’AgathiOclIs 
2»6aT.J.C. '/ 

4. Pantaldon aa maintient dans le Kabonliatan oriental mtra EothydOma Jnafaa^ 
Ysis 214 aT. J. C. 

8. Guana d*Bathydtaa ayao Antiochns aprOs 210 ay. J. 0. 

6. Traitd da paix« condn ayao la Boi da Syria, yen 206 ay. J. 0. 

7. Eaihyd4ma fidt das oonqnOtea dans TAriane at TAradioBie, yacs 200 ay. J.O. 

8. Demdtrina Ob d’EnthydOma snoeOde 4 son p4re^ ym 190 J. 0. 

9. Eneratidea iTampara da la royantd dans la Baetriana, Darndtrins fbnda vna 

monaiahia daw rAradiosia at dans lea oontrSaa da I'liida qni ayaiant 418 
eonquiias par son p4ra yen 181 ay. J. 0. 

10. Snenridas firit pendnit plnslaiiras anndas la gnana 4 Bandthna at Unit paa 

sTainparer da las dtats^ yan 164 ay. J. 0. 

11. Enaratidas 4tend aas conqnltas dans Plnda^ yen 160 ay. J. 0. 

12. Mavrtre dfSneralide, per son ills qni a^ampore da la aoniWM an 

Baatrianna^ yan 165 ay. J. G. 

lei aonmanaa la ddnambramant giadoal da la monaroliia^ at laa danadao bis- 
toriqaas sambkait none manqnar pour tenter mOan nn ordra dlirona]q|iqpa 
qndaonqna. 

18. AntimariinailnidenninyinnMdaBabBnBtgim 

14. Antialeidas rdnnit sons aa doniaatian rAnahinia at la K a be n H stan ailMid. 
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15. M^nondre fonde un puissant royaume dans I’Inde. 

16. Arsace YI., Mitridate 1' roi Partbe, euTahit la Drangiane, yers 145 ay. J. 0. 

17. Ghiite complete da la Monarchie grecque-bactrienne, prq^rement dite, yen 199 

ay. J. C. *Kobnes Zeitscbrift,* 1848, p. 76. 

The subjoined list bas been abstracted from Major Cunningham’s 
lithographed table inserted in the eighth volume of the * Numismatio 
Chronicle,’ 1843. It will be found to enter into an elaborate detail 
of the epochal and territorial distribution of the various divisions of 
the Bactrian empire. The assignment of the geographical boundarie9 
is understood to have been primarily based upon the author’s inter- 
pretations of the mint monograms discovered on the coins of the 
different kings. It is needless to add that these results must be 
received with considerable caution, as most of my readers will 
appreciate the ordinary difficulties environing tho resolution of mono- 
grammatio combinations, as well as the obstacles that exist to the 
application of the preferable readings under even a well-defined system 
of comparative geography, a department in which we are sadly 
deficient in regard to the countries in question. 


No. 8. 


NO. B.O. 

1 256 
248 

2 247 

3 227 

4 220 


5 106 

6 190 

7 190 

8 185 

0 173 

10 165 

11 

12 165 
18 

14 

15 

16 159 


Majob CirNKiNonAM’B Table. 

II } (including Sogdiana, Bactria, and Maigiaijia). 

Eutbydemua — ^Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, Drangia, ^racboaia, and 
Paropamuadv), Bysa, and subsequently Gandharitis, Penkelaotis, and 
Taiila. 

Demetrius— ditto, ditto; and, later in bis reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, 
Larice 

Heliocles— Bactriana and Paropamisadas. 

Antimaebus Tbeos— Nysa, Gand., Peub., and Taxila. 

Eseratides— Bactriana, ArianSi b^ea Patalene, Syrastrene, and liarioa^ 
aa well as Nysa, Gand., Peak, and Taxihu 

Antimaebus Eikeptoos— Kysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila, contemporarily 
with Eucratides’ retention of tbe rest of bia dominions. 

Pbiioxenes— succeeds to Antimaebus Nikephoros^ kingdom 

Nicias — ditto, with the exception of Taxila, 

Apollodotus succeeds Eucratidei in Ariana, as well as Phta,, Syr., Lar. 

Zollus \ 

Diomedes | follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 

Dionysius 7 

Lysias— succeeds these in Paxopamisadm, and obtains Nicias* dominion of 
Nysa, Gand., and Peuk. ; while Mithridates I. possessM himself of 
Ariana, baring preriondy gained Maigiana from Eucratides. 
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VO. B.O. 

17 IffO Antialoidai— miooeeds to Lyiiai* kingdom. 

18 I follow Antialeidai. 

19 Aichebinf ) 

SO 161-140 Menandfir-^reigns in Paropamuadm, Nyia, Gand., Penk., Taiila, For. 
Bag., Cath., Patalene, Syr., Lar. 

rato— enoceedi, with tke exception of tke oountriei of Pata., Syr., Lar., 
which foil to Manas. 


31 

186 

22 


28 


24 

126 

26 


26 

106 

27 


28 


20 


80 

HO 

81 

80 

82 

80 


60 

88 

26 

84 

AJ>. 

86 

44 


=Wf~*“lMow8twto. 
Telephus ) 


Aria, Drangia, and Arach., f^m the Parthians). 
Manas— has Taxila, Por. Bag., Cath., Pata., Syr., Lar. 
Xadphiaes—(7fM40— takes posiession of Hennisns' kii 
'from Manas (KosoU Kadaphes). 

Yonones \ 

Spalygis } Paropamisadm. 

Spaliiises ) 

Ans— sniDceeda Manas, obtaining also, in 00 b.o., 1 
Penk. 


80 The SoterMegas obtains the dominions of Axas^ d snhseqnently those of 


Abdagases (and Sinnakes or Adinnigans}— ^tto in ditto, leas the Parop. 

Axsaces (Oxnospades or Orthomasdes)— ditto, ditto. 

107 FakoresMonnesaes---ditto, ditto (Hiktheleih in Baetruna. [86s Orthagnes.] 
207 Artemon— in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia. 

* Bnmismatie Ghmide^’ toI. riii., p. 


No. a. 

1C. Iiianv’a Libi. 

Dn GniioKiaoH-BAiXBisoHBir bvb OBiEconeoH-IinxzsoHBr KSvies. 

l. DxB GaiBOKlBOH-BaKXBlBOHBV. 

Dlodotos I., Tor 2M TOT Chr. G. 

Diodotns II., seit 387 AgathoMes^inBadakahannndamobeinLidus 

seitSid. 

Bathydemos^ imahhiingig seit 246; 

in Baktrim seit .... 222 ; Paataleon. 

Demotrios, seit 206; beseigt nm 166. 

Bidanidide^ naeh 160. 

seit 160; Lysias^ nadh 166 ; Antlmaelini^ seit 170. 

Aseheibios, 160-140 ; Antialkides ; . PhiloiaieB,.iim 166. 

AaqfBtas. 
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2. Dn CtenoBisoB-IirDiioinii KtfwxoB. 

Ap<dlodotoi, naoh 160. 

ZoUos und Dionyiioi. 

Menandm, seit 144. 

Stnioii, um 124. 

Hippoitratoa, naoh 114. 

Diomedoii Nikiaii Tol^oi, iwi^chen ll4 n. 100. 

Hannaio% 100—85. 

No. 5. 

Ddb IznoaKTTKxaoHBir tod Pabthz 80 iixv Konigb. 

1. ^AZA-X5zioa* 

Mayoa, nadi 120 tot Ghr O. Vonoiiei, kui Toirn. nadi Ghr. G. 

Aiaia% nm 100. Spaljgia. 

AmI| amt 05. Yndqphemo, nm. 90. 

Spalibnaoa, nm 60. Abdagaam, Ton 40 Ua 80. 

2. jTOnoKX-KOxxaB. 

K a dph iaaa 1., nadi 85 m Ghr. G., 

Xadaphaa, nnd aaine namenloaen Kaohfidger etwa bia 60 ▼. Ghr. G. 

Kadphiaea II., adt 24 Tor Ghr. G., Ua eftwa 1. 

8. TTOuamu-XOmoz. 

Hndika odor Oerki, Ton afcwa 10 tot bia 5 naeh .Ghr. G. 

Gnahka, bia 10 nach Ghr. G. 

Kaniahka, odor Kanerki, bia 40. 

Balan,bia45. 

Oar Xenorano, bia 60. 

* Indiaoho Alterihamdrande/ toL ii., p. zzLt., pnblidied 1852. 

lY.— Aa I am oompdled to avoid entering upon any Buch compre- 
henaive revision of the general subject as diould justify my attempting 
to recast the order of succeesion of the Greek princes of Bactria and 
Northern India, it becomes necessary that 1 should adopt, for the 
moment, some one of the lists above quoted, to serve as a basis for 
the arrangement of the annexed catalogue. I have therefore fleeted 
fhr the purpose that of Major Cunningham, as being more {kill in 
names, more fiunle of reference, and as grounded upon an examiliation 
of Iqr &r the most ample series of original Bpedmens. 

This outline, it will be seen, was publidied many yearn ago, and 
I haire no doubt its author would now be prepared to subject it to 
extensive modifleationB. 1 shall perhaps be. pardon^ therafore, for 
anticipating some of the more obviously needed mendations. In 
rugevd to the taUes of monograms which accompany this catalogue 
(l^. zi.5 and xi.d), it may be necessary to explain that a degree of 
diffleolty has been experienced in the allocatibn of the several varielties 
of these enigmatical compounds. Some examples, thgt depart but 
slightly from combmations previoudy entered, have been inserted in 
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the plates independently in their modified form, in order to avoid the 
risk of the omission of what might eventnally prove to be a separate 
symbol. And, fhrther, some few monograms have been intentionally 
repeated, with a view to bring more distinctly together the complete 
group pertaining to a given monarch. 

The perpendicular hues dividing the associate ciphers (60 ei teq.) 
are inserted to mark the position in the field of the piece, in reference 
to the main device, occupied by each. 


l.<-Oold. 


I. Diodotvs. 


Obyxbsb :^Head of the king, with fillet, to the right. 

Revbbbe : — Erect figure of Jupiter, in the act of hurling the thunderbolt ; JEgis 
on the left arm ; eagle in front of the left log ; a chaplet m the 
field ; no monogram. 

Leobnd BA^tlAEAS frlOAoTOT. 


R. Rochette, <Jonr. dcs Sar.;* ‘Bibliothbque Impdriale,* Captain 
Hay. (This last most perfect coin has, in addition to the other 
symbols, a spear head in the field under the loft arm) ; * Ariana 
Antiqua,’ p. 218; *Tr4sor de Xumismatiquo,' pi. luii, 4.^ 


8.— Tetradrachma. Similar types (Cunningham, * Numismatic Cbronido,’ yoI. riil., 
p. 178, and unpublished plates). 

Monogram, Ne. 1, with X. The chaplet is omitted. 


•)— Drachma. Similar types. 

M. de Bfu^olomsei, * Kdhnea Zeitsebrift,* 1848, p. 75, pi. fig. 1. 
Monogram, No. 2, with G.e ; chaplet, etc. 

Mr. Stokes^ and Brit&ih Museum Coins, Monograms indistinct. 
Major Cunningham fhrther dtes in his table the Monogram No. 2* from the 
Coins of Diodotus (* Num. Chron.,’ voL rii^, p. 179). 


II. Agaxhocles. 

l.<^Tetradrachma (weight, 4 drachmea 14 graina Fr.) 

OnvBBex :^Head, with fillet, to the right AloAoToT ZATHPoZ. 

RnvxBSB:— Erect figure of Jupiter, as in DiodotusT coins. 

LnomiD:— BAZIAETONTOZ ATAeoKAEoTB AIKAloT. 

Monogram, No. 8 (with diaplet). 

M. ^ Bartholonusi, *K5hnes Zeitsdirift,’ 1848, pi. iii., fig. 2, p. 67. 
An equaUy perfect ooin of oiniilar types, in the possession of Mr. J. Gibbs, Bmbay 
Ciril Service, has the monogram No. 4. The piece in question is stated to 
weigh 270 grains. 


> Coins bearing «»««■ devices, from the mint of Antiochus II., maybe refeixed 
to in pi. ii., ig, 1, p. 25, vol. i. of this work ; Bumes's <Bokh6r6,* pi. iii., fig. 8 ; 
* Ariana Antiqua,* p. 210; *Tr4sor de Numxsmatique,* Izzii., 8. — Monograms: Mr. 
Gibbi^ ooin ffetraQ A: (see zlii., fig. 1 of thb work); ‘Bibliothbqne Impfiriale.* 
B. ; Captaia Hay (Drachma) C; Mr. mres? ooin (Dniraa} O.o assooiated with D. 
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8.— TetEidfidiiiiA. Plato xiiL, flg. 8. (Than leading nmnhen lefiBr, in eadi oaati 
to the plates inserted in this work.) 

OsTBBsn Head of king. 

BEvanan J npiter, with the left hand resting on a ^pear, and the liglht holding 
a dgore of Diana Lnoifera. 
lilOlim:— BASIAinS ATAeoKAEoTS. 


Monogram, No. ff. Mr. Gibba. 

« Aiiain Antique,* pL tL, fig. 8 ; ‘Jour, des Sav.,* 1836, ^ ii., fig; 1 ; . 


i}— Dfagkma. Similar iypes. 


‘ Trdsor de Numismatiqne,* IzzIt. 


' Jonr. deaSar.*, June, 1884, pi. fig. 2. ^Giotefend* (1889), p. 29. 
^Ariana Antique,' pi. TL,fig. 4. *BibL Imp.,' Monogram, No. 6. 

8.^Draehma. 

Onmnsi Head of Baodius, to the right. 

Bnmai : —Panther, to the right, with a buneh of grapes in his llne-paw. 
LnoSHD:— BABlAEfiS ATAeoKAEOTS. 

No Monogram. 

^ Jour, des SaT.', 1834, fd. fig. 1. ^Ariana Antique,' j^. ri., fig. 8. 

<Tr4aor de Nnmismatique,' IziiT., 2. 
4.— O Copper. Types as in No. 8, with tiie exertion that the spear which appears 
doubtftillj on t^ obTOtae of the former dais is here distinet and 
poeitiTe, while, in lieu of the bunch of grapes, a small rine is 
introdu^ in firont of the panther on the rerersp. 

Monogram, No. 6. APax»oia (1) 

^Aiiana Antique,' ph ri., fig. 6. 'Num. Jour.*, toI. rii., pi. iii., 80. 
Mr. 0. H. Freding, Bengal Giril Serrice, has a cast (insilrer) from an aj^axentlj 
genuine original of tU ooiiiage, whidi bears thedetadied letters 81 in plaoe 
^a monogram. 


8.— □ Oopper. Plate xxriii., fig. 9. 

Obtsesb:— P anther to the right 

Lbobud babiaeie^ ATAeosAEora. 

Bnesnan Bacdiante. 

IfioaiiDt in Indian PUl^ N AO^a»di 

* Ariana Antiqua,* jfL tL, figs. 7, 8^ 9.; and * Jour, des Sa?.,* 1888, 

pi. I., fig. 1. 

Some wietiea of these coins diq^y mint marks or letters on the right of the 
Bacchante. The diaraeter is usiudlj fbnnod like a modern Hebrew a 4 ; it 
maybeeitheranAriaa^d oraPfiliXii#; at times, again, it takes the fim 
of an Allan ^ to or rs. An analogous piece, in the Britidi Museum, oihibits 
the Greek Men SH, on the obfuiae. 


m. PAETAlBOir. 

1.— 0 Debased aQror (uapuUiBhed}. 

Oarann:«---Typeai]irilartoNo. 4. Agathodea. 

Bmuii:— Ditto. 

ImoairD:— BASlAEfiS nANTAAEoMTot. 

No monogram. Mr. H. Bmeton, Bengal Ciril Serrice. 
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2.^0 <3opper. PL xxfiiL 8. [T^fpet dmiltr to No. 8. AgafliodlM.] 
Obtbbib Pkuither. 

Lmindi^BASIAEIUI UANTAAEomoX 


Lionm^ in Indiin PUi, b*AO AAi AmIsXimmi. 

Honognin:*l» etc. * Ariinn Antiqna,* jl. iL 8g. 11. 


lY. EuTHTBimnL 

1. -GoU. 

Obtbbsb:— H eld of king to the xighti with ilUet. 

Bbtebib : — ^Hercules seated on a rode, resting his dnb on a pile iff stones. 
Lbobiid AAaiAUUI ITeTAHMOT. 

Monogranit No. 7| aoooidiBg to * Aziana Antiqna,' ^ i., fig. 1. ; quoted from 
Pellerin, * Additions aoz Mddailles des Bois,* p. 95. !^e * BibL Imp.’ coin, 
to mj peroeptiony has the monogmm oopied nnte No. 7a. 

2. — Tettadiaehma. PI. ii., ilg. 8. 

OBfBBSB As in No. 1. 

Bbtbbsb Hereales, eto.| with his dnb resting on his right knee.^ 

MonogmiiSi Nos. 8, ^ Ao, 9. 

*AiiinaAntiqna,*pl.L, figs. 2,8,4. * Jonr. des SaT./ 1884, pl.8g. 

2; 1885,i^L,4g.2. 

a)— Dradmia, similar tjpim. GapL Hap. Monogram, 8a. 

Variant, pL ziiL flg. 1. Berene, type as in gold ooin. Monogram, No. 10. 

* Jonr. des Sar.,’ 1884, jX. fig. 8; Monogram, No. 11. 

Other coins hare Monqgrams, Nos. 12, A4, As^ Aa. and AA 
< Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. zii. fig.^l, has 12 with AA 

•)— Dndnna, siniilar types. * Ariana Antiqna,* pi. xxL, fig. 2. 

8.— Tetradiachma. Pi. xzxL 8, and pi. zliL, figs. 2, 8.* 

OBYBaan Head of King. 

BrnnataB:— Hercules sUmding, to the front; head endrded with a diaj^; 

on the left arm are the dub and lion's dun; right hand extended. 
Monqgram, No. 5. * Ariana Antiqua,* jiL L, fig. 11. Monogram 6a. 

Variety. Other coins wy the rsrerse dofioe, inasmueh as the extended right 
hand hdds a second chaplet Britidi Museum, Monogram, No. 8a (weight, 
280.4 gr.) Breteton ditto (weight, 258.5 gr.) 

*)— Draduna, aa No. 8 wiety. ^Ariana Antiqua,' pi. i, fig. 12; <Jour. daa 
Sa?.,' 1885, i.,fig.8; British Museum, plated coin. Monogram 5 i 

4.-*Didradima. 

OBTBBant-^Lanrdled head of Apdlo to toe left. 

BBfxnsB:— Mpod. B. B o ch ette, * Jonr. dm Bar.,' Bee. 1888/p. 741. 


^ [Where toe legends are omitted, toqy are to be understood to be idmitical with 
those cited on the latest oocastoi^ 

* [1 haTS had the obTersea or the two edns, latdy acquired by Meama. Fiers and 
to purpose, of enabling numismatists to 
with the atyb of llkeMm prefailing on « 
r our moat practised antmaiiana mat t 


Breretini, engrafed, finr toe 
traitorei as here rendered, 
imprewon existing 


repiesnt the busts of two indopendsnCmonarohsL as opposed 
and tiw sanw petaon at mifrirent petiodim his iSe.] 


the two edns, latdy acquired by 1 

ire toe por^ 
1 andSLan 
_ toeeontmti “ 
totoeldaadfa] 
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5.— O FL iniL, flg. 4. 

Obvxbsb Bearded bea^ to fha ri^t. 

BimaB Hoiae, fiee. *AjAuul Antiqiia,* 1 ^ L, flga. IS, 14» Id. 


6. -0 Copper (email). 

Obtbbsb Head indiatbet 

BirfBiaB:— Erect d^pire of Apollo to the left, with arrow in the right aad bow 
in the left hand. * Ariana Antiqua,* iL, fig. 1. 

7. — O Copper. 

OBynnaB:— Head aa in No. 4. 

BBYBuaB Tripod. 

Monogram, No. da. Captain Hay; *TMaor da Numiamatiqne^' Izzii. 11 ; 

alao ‘ Kuhlm/ pL i. 8.^ 


y. DxxEiBina. 

1. — Tetradrachma. Head of king with fillet, to the right. 

BBVBBBBi^Minerra armed, to the fimnt. 
liBOBirD:— BAElAlOa AHMHTTloT. 

Monogram, No. 18, with the letter A abore the figure. 

* Jour, dea Sar.,' 183d (Hdnigbeigei’a ooin), toI. i., p. 4, 188d; re* 
engraTed in < Ariana Antiqua,* ii., fig. 8. ‘Trda. da Nnm.,’ 

kmi. 14. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obybbob :~Head of king, to the right, with helmet fiudiioned like an elq^hant’a 
head. 

BByBBaaiT-Hercolea, Uke No. 8, EuthydemuiT deriee, but hie right hand ia 
upraM in the act of jdadng the chaplet on hia brow. 
Lboebd:— BAEIAEOB AHMirmoT. 

Mr. Gibbaf coin, monogram, No. d. * KdUer/ p. 821. 

Monogram, No. 8a. B, Boidiette, * Jour. dm. Say.*, 1888, p. 748. 

B.M. coina, monograma, Noa. d (weight, 268'd gra.), 8a, and 14 (inlhiior 

execution, weight, 286 gra.) 

•)— Obeli. Plate xiiL, fig. 2. Similar dericea. <Ariana Antiqua,’ pL ii., fig. d. 

Monogram, d. M. Baoul Bochette notioea a Triobolua of tl^ type^ 
* Jour, dea Sar.’, Deux. Supp. 16. *Trdaor Numiamatique,* p, 149. 
Other monograma, d^ 6, a^ 8a. 

^)— No. 4, pL ii., <Ariana Antiqua,’ haa the neck of the king bam. 

A aecond unpnbliahed coin E. I. fi. baa the monogram No. Id (08). 


8.— O Copper. 

Obtbbbb Head of Heroolea. 

BBTxnaB:— Apollo Q) 

Monogiam, No. Id. * Ariana Antiqiiia,' jfL xxi., fig. 8. 


> [IhaTeBOtbeeBabletoobtainaaightofK8hlei*awoik| I quote hia coina frpm 
Groterend, * Die Miinien der Kdnige Ton Bactrien/ 1889. The original aeema to 
haye appemed under the following title: ^Kdhler, Mddaillea grecquea do Boia do la 
Baotriane^ dn Bonhom,’ etc. Peterabouig, 1828, 8fo. 'Suppldmont A laanitodea 
Mdd. dea Boia de b Baotriane,’ MA 1828.1 
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4. -— Copper. 

Obtxbsb ai No. 8. 

Bbthbib:— H eroolM; the right am ii iiprevwd toiruds tbe heed of the 

Oonoingham, < Jour. Aa. Soo. Beng.', toL li,, fig. 1. 

5. — O Copper. 

Obtbbsb ELephanf s head. 

Esfieni:— The Gadnoeiia. 

^Jonur.Ai. Soe. Beag.*, toLix.,p. 68; and Td. zi., ]^. Hg. 2. 


YI. Hezjoglbb. 

1 .— TetradraehSia. 

OBfBBBi:— Head of king to the right. 

Berxen:— Jore, standing to the icoat, with spear and thnnderbolt. 
IiB0XIIB:-BA3llAEnS AIKAIOT HAloKAEon. 


' Grotefendi p. 80^ quoting ‘Catalogue d’Ennerj/ p. 40.^ 
^Trdsor do Nnmismatiqne^’ Izziii., 16. 
Ifonogras^ No. 16. ‘ Ariana Antiqna,* pi. ii., 6g. 6, 

British Knsenm coins, monograms^ Nos. lie, B (weight of piece, 269'6 grs.) 

Mr. Oibbs^ coin, monqgnm 17* "Mr, Brereton, ditto, Sale^ No. 16. 
A cast in the posaeasion of Mr. Eroding has the letters rif (I^o. 19) below the 
word AlKAlor on the rererse. 


•).— Drachma, siniilar tjpea. ‘ BibL Imp.’ Monogram, 116. 


2.— Tetradrachma. 

Chnmsa Helmeted head. 

Bnfxien:—Japiter seated: the right hand holding a small 6gare of liotorj, the 
left resting on a spear. 

Lbobhd:— / iA^lAEnS AlKAlor HAloKAEovX 

Capt. Hay. 

8^—0 Fleted copper (Drachma?). 

OnmeBc^Heliiiieted head, closely resembling that of Bokratidei^ within a 
marginal bolder of alternate drops and beads. 

Brnrenan:— Jore seated. 

Lbobmd (Mnndered) BABIAEOB AIKAloT lAloKAEoTX 

Mr. E. C. Bayley; alMH Capt Hay. 

•)— Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram ft. Capt Hay. 


Qnfnsn Head of king. 

IiBOnD:— BABIABDB AIBAIOT HAlOKAEon. 

Bsensa:— JoTO^ as abore. No. 1. 

Lbobid^ in Baetriaa-Phlf or Arian cheiaetsis^ JfdMrqjkse JMmMam 

<AiiaiiaAntiqQa»’pLxii.,6g. 8. MonogiamB* 

The orthography of tho name in the Arian Taiies at times to ShK^akrmm 
end iST^yshi^^psse ^ the finmer ooeors on a coin in the E. I. H., with the 
monognm No. Sol Other hen d dr a chm as lia?e monogiams No. 20 and 20 
withB. 


> [<OaUogiwdcoM4daillesdn€Ubinel| Pttis,1788.] 
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□ Copper. FI. zliii., fig. 7. 

Obyehsb Hoad. 

Bbvbbbb Elepluuit to the 

‘Ariana Antiqtia,' pL ii., fig. 7» monogram X Other monograms, 
Nos. 8a. £. I. G. coin, 21. Mr. Frere, monogram No. 22. 
These coins also differ occasionally in tiie expression of the Arian version of the 
'name, exhibiting it as Seliyakfiyoia and HtUydkraoia, 

6. — □ Copper. Plate xliii., flg. 8. As No. 5, but the elephant on the reverse is to 

the right. 

7. — □ Copper. 

Obvebsb '.—Elephant, to the right. 

Bbvbbsb:— Bull. Capt. Hay.*- 

8. — Copper. Plate xxviii., flg. 4. Degrade^ type. 

Obvbbsb Head. 

Bbvebsb Figure as in No. 1. Legends corrupt and imperfect. 

9. — Copper. Plate xv., figs. 12, 13, 14. Degraded type. 

Obvbbsb Head. 

Bbvbbsb Horse, free, to the left. Legends corrupt and iidperfcct. 

YII. Ajrrnciciius beos. 

1. -— Tetradrachma.’ (Cast.) 

Obvebsb Head mth flllet. 

Leobbd AloAorov EllTHPoX 

Bbvbbsb : — ^Standing figure of Jupiter, as in the gold coinage of Diodotus. 
Lbqend BAEIAETONTOE ANTIMAXOT BEoT.’ 

Monogram, No. 12. 

Gapt. Hay. Mr. Brereton has a similar forgery with the same 
monogram. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obvbbsb Hoad of king, to the right, with Causia. 

Bbvbbsb -.—Neptune, to the front, with trident and palm-branch. 

Lbobnd ba:biaeo:i beot antimaxot. 

‘^Sldhler,* i. 10, reproduced by * Mionnet,' sup. viii. 466. 

Monogram, No. 23. British Museum coins, monogram No. 8a and 23. 
Lady Sale and Mr. Brereton, also No. 23. 

*)— Draduna. British Museum, monogram No. 23. 

^ [The Arian legends, like the Greek, axe ordinarily omitted after one insertion ; 
where not otherwise not^ therefore, the succeeding coins are to be understood to 
bear similar epimphs.] 

a [I am indAtra to Mr. E. G. Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, for most of 
these notices of Captain W. E. Hay^s coins. I myself have seen only the silver 
pieces of that officer’s valuable collection.] 

* [It is needless to say that this important piece, which, though a cast, is evi- 
dently taken from a genuine antique, necessitates the promotion of Antimachus 
Theos to a dose proximity, if not to a contemporaneous exigence, with the founder 
of the Bactxian independence. This eoin wos not known in England when Art. iii., 
vol. i., went to press.] 
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COIN OAXALOGUB. 


[aet. zxi. 


^)— Heiiiidraohiiia(81'7gn.). Britiili Muaeam coin, monogram Xo. 9a. A second, 
monogram Xo. 23. 

Major Cunningham (* Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ toI. iz., p. 872) describes a ‘plated* 
hemidrachma of Aitimachns Thcos, with the monogram ‘ Xo.' 

*).— Obolns. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ui., fig. 12. Monogram 8a. 

VIII. Euceatidxs. 

1. — Tetiadrachma. FI. zlii., flg. 2. 

OnvERSB .—Bare head of the king, with fillet 

Rxyebbb Apollo, bow in the left, and amw in the right hand. 

Lbobsid :-BA:|IAEA3 ETKPATIAoT. 

‘ Xohler,* ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. iii., fig. 4, monogram Xo. 9a.i 
Lady Sale, same monogram. See also ‘Jour, des Sar.,' Sept, 1885, i. 5; 

‘ Mionn^' sup. tiii. ; British Museum coins, monograms Xos. 10, 24, 25 ; 
‘Bib. Imp.,* Xo. 26 ; M. le Duo de Lujnes, Xo. 5s. 

•)— Drachma. Similar types. FI. ziii. 6. General Fox, monogram 29. 

2. — Obolus. Flate zzzii., fig. 10. 

Obtxesb : — Bare bead of king. 

Bbybbsb Caps and palm-branches of Dioscuri. Same legend as Xo 1. 
Monograms, Xos. 8a, 18a, 27, 28, 28a. 

8.— Obolus. 

Obtbbsb Helmeted head of king. 

Rbvbb8B As in Xo. 2. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., flg. ff. Gen. Fox, monogram Xo. 18a. 
£. I. H., 13a, M, and 19a, British Museum, monog. 12— t.s. N. 

4. — Tetradrachma. 

Obtbbsb Bare head of king, to the right with fillet 
Rbvbbsb : — ^Dioscuri, chaiging. 

Britidi Museum. Monogram 8a. 

•)— Drachma. FI. xiii., fig. 6. Similar types. 

‘ Jour, des Sar.,* 1886, ii, 3. ‘ T^6s. de Xum.,* pi. Ixxiii. fig. 2. 

B.I., monogram 11. 

5. — Tetradrachma. FI. xlii, fig. 4, p. 126. (Weight of £. I. H. coin, with suspend- 

ing loop, 255-7 gii.) 

Obtbbsb Hdmeted head of king. 

Lbobed:— BASIAETai MEFAX ETKPATIAHX 
Rbtbrsb Male and ftnude heads, uneoyered and unadorned with fillets. 
Lbobbd:— HAloKAEOTX KAI AAoAIKHX. 

Monogram, Xo. 18a. ‘ Jour. AB.Soo.Beng.,* Yol.Tii.,pl.xzTii.,flg. 1. Re- 
engiated in ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 7, from the original 
coin. 

Col. Sykesf cast from a possibly genuine crin of this class, and a seoond repro- 
duction from the same or a ajmflaT original, in the possesrion of Mr. Brereton, 
both haye the monogram Xo. 5a. . 

1 [Where the monogram fhcsimfles in the plates differ from the published sped- 
mfwfls it must be understood that my copy has been taken anew from the original 
and does not follow the engiaying, died for the men illustntion or the 
nuBnanatic elossiflcation.] 
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6. ^TetnidradliiiiB. Plate ziii., flg. 6. (Weight of eeleoted epedmoiis in the Biiliih 

Mneenm, 258 and 259 graine.) 

Obvbbsb:— H dmeted head, to the right. 

Bbtbbsb:— D ioflonri, chaigmg. 

Lbobud:— BA 3IAEU MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

* Ariana Antiqua,'‘pl. iiL, fige. 1, 2, 8. Monogrami 27, 29. 
Britidi Museum. Monograms, Kos. 5s^ ISo, 29, 30, 31. Lady Si^ No. 28a. 
B. I. Monograms, M, 29. Mr. Bayley. Monogram, V with HT in the field. 

Robinson. Monograms 18a, 28a. 
•)— Drachma. * Jour, dea Say.,* 1834, pi. fig. 5 : 1885, pL i., fig. 6. <Tr4a- 

de Num.,* Izxiii. 6. Britidi Museum, monogram N, B.i. 285. BEay, 5e. 

7. — Tetradrachma. 

OBTBBan Helmeted head of the king, to the left, with a portion of the bust 
displayed ; the right arm raised in the act of darting a jaydin. 
Rbybubb : — Dioscuri. 

Legend :^BA2IAEfia MEPAAoT ETXPATIAOT. 

Monogram 55 (?) ^Kohler/ L 8. *Tr6s de Num.,* pi. Ixxiii , fig. 7. 

8. — O Copper. 

Obybbsb Head of Apollo to the right. 

REyBBSB Horse, free, to the left. 

Lbgbndi^BABIAEAS ETKPATIAOT. « Aliena Antique,’ pi. iii., flg. 7. 

9. «— O Copper. Pi. xiu., fig. 7, Of similar derices and legends to No. 6. 

* Ariana Antique,’ pL iii., fig. 8, monogram, No. 21. Mr. Bayley, 

No. 40. 

10. —- □ Copper. 

Obyebse Hdmeted head, to the left, with jaydin. 

REyxBBB Dioscuri. 

Lbobnd:— BAEIAEOE MEPAAOT ETKPATlAoT. 

• KOhler.’ * Mionnet,’ yiii. 470. British Museum, m w negia m 32. 

11. — O Copper. Siie^ 8. Britidi Museum. 

OBTEBaB Hdmeted head to the left. 

BByEBBB A single horseman at the diarge. 

12. — □ Copper. Small coin. PI. znii., flg. IK 

OnyBBan Bare head of king to the rij^t. 

LbobUDi-BABIAEIUI MEPAAor ETXPATIAOT. 

BsyBBSB Caps and palm-leayes of the Dioscuri. 

Lbgbnd zn Abzan JAeMMissa. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., flg. 12. ^Trds. de Num.,’ Isdii. 18. 

IS.— □ Copper. PI. liiL, figs. 8-10. 

bByiBSB:— Helmeted head, as in No. 0. 

RByBBBB :«-»DioB 0 Uxi. 

Lboxnd nr Abiak MtrdiUtm. 

Monbgrams, 17a^ 21, 87, 28a, 31 with B, 33, 33a, 34, 34a, 85, 855^ 86, 87, 

88, 89, 41, 48, 44, 45. 

t Ariana Antique,’ pL iii, fige. 9, 10. * Jour, dee Say.,’ 1885, pi i, 
fig. 7. 
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QOIN OATALOaUB. 


[ABT. XU. 


14. — □ Oopper. 

Obybbbx:— Helmoted head to the right. 

Bxtxbsx:— Seated figure to the lefi^ with a amall elephant at the aide (aa in 
Antialkides* coin, No. 1). 

Leosmd indistinct. ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., fig. 11. 

15. — □ Copper. 

OnvEBsa Helmeted head of king to the left, with javelin. 

Bxvkbsb a winged figure of Victory to the right, with chaplet and palm 
branch. 

Lbgbnd defective. < Axiana Antique,’ pi. xxi., fig. 5, monqgram 13a. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obvbbsb :— Helmeted head of king to the right. 

Bbvbbsb Victory to the left, extending a chaplet. 

Abiaw Legend:— Regadirajoia Eukratidata. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 6, and British Museum, monogram 
40a. Mr. Bayley, monoghim, 40. 

Additional monograms of Eucratides, Nos. 8a, ^a, 335, 42. 

IX. Aktiicaghtts NIKH«oPo2. 

1. — Hemidrachma. Plate xv., fig. 3. 

Obvehbb:- Winged figure of Victory, to the left, with palm branch in her 
right, and fillet in her left hand. 

Lboend:— BASIAEM NlKHGoPoT ANTIMAXoY. 

Bxvbbsb :— King on horseback, to the right. 

Abtaw Legend jayddhardia AntimdkhMO, 

* Ariana Antique,’ pi. ii., fig. 16. 
Prof. Wilson was under the impression that all these coins boro the same mono- 
grams, Nos. 31a (* Ariana Antique,’ 274) ; they are now found to include the 
symbols classed under the following numl^rs, 27, 31, 46, and 46a. 

2. — □ Copper. PI. xv., 4. 

Obvebsb Demoter, to the front ; eomucqpia on her left arm. Legend im- 
perfect. 

Bbvbbbb:— Winged figure of Victory, to the left. 

Abuh Lbgbnd i^Mdhdn^Oia .... An^makhua. 

* Ariaiu Antique, pi. ii., fig. 16. Monogram 31 

A— □ Copper. 

Obvxbsx :— The dun of an animal (?) 

Lwxnd:— BAB lAEOa NlKHGoPoT ANTI/iaxov. 

Bbvbbsb Wreath and palm-branch. 

Asian Lbgbnd:— JTdAdrq^ • • . . AnUmakhMa. 

^AjHuina Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 11. Monogram 47. 
A diver cast of a genuine coin, in the possession of Mr. Bayley, definitely 
determines the attribution of this piece, contributing the ftdl counterpart 
names u inserted above. It bears the monogram No. 27.^ 

I [See also Cunn i ng h a m , < Jour. As. Soo. Bong.,’ April, 1840 , p. 892 .] 
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X. fHZLoxnm. 

1. <--I)idiiBhiiifu Hate rr., ilg. 1. 

Obtbbsb Hdmeted head of king, to the right. 

Lbobmd BASIASrUI ANlKHToT «IAoBENoT. 

Bivib 81 : — Honeman with hrimet, as on the obyene of Antimachna Nikephorue* 
coini. 

Abzait Liqskd i^Mdkdn^fata Apa4ihata§a ^Uaama§a, 

* Jour. dee. Sa?.,’ 1886. it, 5. * Ariana Antiqna,* pi. ii., fig. 17. 

Monogram Mo. 22e. 

•)— □ Hemidraohma, of aunilar derieea. Monograma No.. 48a, with X 

Mr. Bayley. 

^—0 Obdhia (t). Types and legenda as abore. The Arian name is written, 
JPhtiaakuua. Monogram No. 85e. Captain Bobinaon. 

Mr. Frere has a aQrar oast of an apparently authentic didrachma, which supplies 
ns with a yariety of this obyene type. The king’s head is here uncoyered. 
On the reyene, traces of the monogram 81a are risible. The Arian transcript 
of the name oonunenees with tfaS letter PAi. 

2. -*a Henudraebma. 

OBTBBaa:— Bare head ofking with fillet, to the right. Legend as aboye. 
Bnysnan Derioe and legend as in No. 1. 

Monogram No. 48a^ with X * Ariana Antiqua,’ xxi., fig. 18. 

Colonel Abbott. Monograms, Nos. 22, 8. 
8.*a Copper. Plate ili., figs. 6, 7 ; plate xy., fig. 2. 

OsynnsB Demeter, with the ordinaj^ Greek legend. 

BnyxasB Humped boll, with the waX Arian legend ; the initial of the name 
is indifferently expressed by Fi or PAi'. 

^JTour. des. Say.,* 1886, ii., 6. ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii. fig. 18. 
Monogram Nos. 48a, 48a with B on reyerse, 48, 49, 60. B.I., 61 (?) with a 
Baotrian r on reyerse. Mr. Brereton. Monograms 22i^ with 
an Arian v on reyerse, 48a and 486, with B on reyerse. 

4 .— □ Copper. 

Omwmm :»Orowned figure, with a long ^ear. 

Laam:— BABIAEOa ANlKHTOT «IAOBENoT. 

Bafiaa:-->A figure of Vietory. Captain Hay. 


X\ AnCTHTPOEBa. 


Copper. 

Osyam :«-Broot figure^ with the right arm upraised. 

IdMBRn:— BAEIAEOE ANLniTetf opriMIAfiPov. 

Brausa :->Bu]l| u in Fhfloxene^ copper ^coins. 

AnuH'lM|nm:--(M)dAdri|^ Jpa4ikdUi{an A)tHmid0raaa). 

Mr. Bay]^. 

Thseel^gends haye been oompleted finmi a more perfiect coin figured and assigned 
hj Ounhingharii (* Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,* 1864, p.. 668). 

1 nir, Bronton dq^oieo to the disooyegr of a coin of this description, which has 
pasma from hla own poss e s sion to that of Major Cunningham. He is under the im- 
psenden that the types ase**Obyeiie; Sing^siiead. Beyeise: M&ierya Promaohos.] 
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COIN CAXiLLOaUB. 


[AST. SSI. 


I oonoliide that this Artomidhroa is the numanli stjled Artemon in Major Oon- 
ningham's list aboTO dted; but if S 0 | the style a^ fhbrio of his ootnage must 
Tory materially alter his assumed date and position in the general list as deter- 
mined by that numismatist. 


ZI. NidAB. 

!.»□ Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 5. 

Obyibse:— H ead of king, to the right. 

LlGBKDi-AaClAEUJC CUITHPOC NIKloe. 

BnYBBSii^Horseman, as in No. 1, Philoxenes. 

Asian Legend lyoMoiM siaba. 

Colonel T. Bush. See also Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Boo. Beng.,' 
Tol. xi., p. 186. 


XII. Ajpollodotus. 

1. — O Hemidrachma. Plate iii., fig. 4; also pi. xir., fig. 4. 

Obvbbbb Head of king. 

Legend :-BA3IAEnS SATHPoS KAI «lAolIATOPoa AnoAAoAOTM*. 

Betbb 8B Thessalian Minerra to the left. 

Asian Legend:— Ihutatasa jipaiad aUu a,^ 

Monograms, Nos. 88a, 388, 61, 61a, 616, 62, 63. 

• ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. i?.,' fig. 13. 

2. — □ Hemidrachma. Plate xir., fig. 6. 

Obyebsb Elephant. 

Legend i-BASIAEOa MTHPoA AnoAAoAoTOT. 

Bbvebsb Humped bull. 

Legend as in No. 1. ‘ Ariana Antiqna,* pL It., fig. 14. 

Monograms 226, and the entire suite, together with the combinations indi- 
^ oated under each number, fimn 64 to 69, both mdusife. 

8.— O Hemidrachma. Types and legends u No. 2. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,' jh It., fig. 16. 

^ [The Axian orthography of the name of Apollodotns Taries considerably in the 
different qpeciniens of his extensiTe mintages. I notice in some instances a dot at the 
foot of the initial a, which elsewhefe constitutes the sion of the long sound of that 
Towel. This is the solitary occasion upon whidi 1 hale obserred its use in defining 
more precisely the power of the ordinary 9 initial. And^rhowerer little^ to our ideas^ 
the exact definition of the phonetic dementi of the name may reqmre the hard • in 
this place, we can scaredy understand the sign as pwporting anything doe, eqMMiallj 
when we obsenre the lax method of insertion.or omission of the same quantitiTe man 
in other words. The antepenultimate d is used indifferently in its simpfe form, or 
with the actional horisontal foot stroke, the precise import of which is yet undeter- 
mined; and, finally, the d occurs in its nonnal diq^ with the dot of a fdlowing 
hard a. The penultimate is also subject to modification, usually appearing undm the 
form of the proper ^ » A but at times bearing the foot stroke ormnaiily resenred to 
distingnidi theS ss d; of assimilate outline ; Imt to diow the irr^gulaxities praotised 
in ^ respect, extraneous mark is added to the t in the name, while on the 
same coin ttie special definition is rightly reserred to discriminate the ^ d from the 
Ti^tm Tnuftuesa. It must be adMi howefer. (hot in amne instances the snper- 
fluonB foot stroke, in the penultimate of ap iladataan takas the finm of an aqnell^ 
needless hard a mraial.] 
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4.— □ Copper. Small ooin. 

Obtkbbb Figure of Apollo, with bow and arrow, to the right. 

Legend aa in No. 1. 

Bb?bb8b:— T ripod. Legend ai nanal. Monogram, No. 38a. 

Captain Bobinaon. Mr. Brereton, monogram 37 (?) 

8. — O Copper. Large ooin. Plate xIt., 8g. 6. 

OBTBBaB Apollo, with arrow, to the right. Legend aa in No. 2. 

BBfBBiB Tripod. Legend aa in No. 1. 

*Ariana Antique,* pi. ir., fig. 16. < Jonr. dea Sa?.,' 1834, pi. fig. 6. 

Variimt O Copper. Coin of inferior execntion. Legenda arranged on three 
■idea of a aqnaie, inatead of in the naual marginal circle. 

Bactiian monogram, gi^ with d or n. 

Conningham, * Jour, Aa. Soe. Beng.,* toI. iz., p. 867. 

6. — □ Copper. Similar dericea and legenda to No. 5. 

Monograma 63, 64. 

7. ~a Copper. Plate zir., fig. 7. 

OnnuaB:— Apollo to the ftont, with the bow in the left and the aitow in the 
right hand. Legend aa nanal. 

BEYBBan Tripod. Legend aa nanal. * Jonr. dea Sar.,’ 1836, i. 7. 

Yarianta. Small coin. PI. ziy., fig. 8 ; alao * Ariana Antique,* pi. iy. figa. 
17, 18, and amall coin No. 19. 

Monograma Noa. 8, 8a, 21, 62a^ 67, and the entire anite 66—76. 

8;— □ Copper. Middle aiae. 

OByBaaB:— * Figure of Apollo atanding to the left, clothed in the anazyria, with 
chlamya behind, a quiver at his back ; an arrow in his right hand, 
hia left rearing on hia bow ; inclosed in a frame of oblong globules, 
BASIAEOg BA [?].,. . AnoAAoAoTOT.’ 

BByBBBB *Tripod; in the field, a symbol which seema to be a military ensign.* 
Arianian inacriprion imperfect [Ajpetedatafa]. 

< Ariana Antique,* 291, quoting * Jour, dea Sav.,* Dec. 1838, p. 762. 
B. I. Monogram 386. Small coin, 38e. Col. Bush. Arian Monogram, No. 76. 

9. — □ Copper. Small coin. Plate zlii., fig. 6. Unique. 

OByBBSB .—Apollo aa in No. 8. Legend altogether wanting. 

BnyBBiB Symbollflguxed in the plate. 

Abux ImoBND Jfafiarq^ JVwdafoM AjpaladSafosa. CoL T. Bush. 

10. — □ Copper. Small coin. 

OBYBBan BulL 

BnyBBan Tripod, sunounded by a boaaed margin. No Legenda. B.I. 

11. — □ Copper (middle aiie), indifferent ezeeurion. 

OByBBBB ApoUo (?) to the right, a bow in left hand. 

Lbubhd :— BABIAEON SaTHPoB oAoTOT. 

RiyBBan:— Tripod, within a frame. Legend imperfect, . . . jmMateM (?). 

Monogram, No. 77. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 
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XIII. ZOILUS. 

1. Hemidtaclima. 

Obtebsb Head of kin^, to the right, with fillet. 

Legend :--BA2IAEn3 AlKAloT ZAIAoT. 

Betbese '.—Hercules, as in Demetrius’ coins, but the right hand holding the 
chaplet is not upraised. 

Abian JMYa^>:^MdKdr^jaat^ Lhramikata Jhoi^^ 

Monogram, No. 30. 

Lady Headfort, No. 81. Captain Bobinson, No. 46. Colonel Abbott, 
No. 78. Hr. Bayloy, No. 79. 

2. — Hemidrachma.^ These coins have a*great similitude, in their die execution, to 

the small Philopator coins of Apollodotus. 

Obvbbsb As No. 1. 

Legend:— BAIHAEO a EOTHPoS ZAIAOT. 

Bbyxbsb Thessalian Minenra. 

Abian Legend i^Mdkdrqja$a Tradatoia JhotUua* Monogram No. 60. 

Colonel Abbott. Mr. Bayley, No. 80. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obtebse : — Head of Hercules eorered with the lion’s Ain, to the right 
Legend BAZIAEAZ AlKAIoT ZAIAoT. 

Bbvebbb Club, with bow in its case, surrounded by a chaplet. 

Abian Legend : — Mdkdr^jiua l)hrmihm JhoiUtHu 

Monogram No. 79. Lady Headfort 

4. -— 0 Copper. Similar types to the Apollodotus coin, No. 5, with the addition of 

a small elephant at the back of the figure, in . the field of the obyerse. 
Legends as in No. 2, but the Greek epigraph is less correctly rendered. 
Monograms Nos. 81, 82, 88. 

6*— O Clopper (small coin). 

Obybbsb Elephant, to the right Epigraph illegible. 

Bbvbb«b Tripod. 

Abian Legend i—JfdAdrg^Vua TradaUua XhoUtua* 

Alien Monograms^ dhi^ BA, and o with t Colonel Budi. 


XIY« SlOXEDXB. 


1.— □ Copper. Plate zzriii., fig. 8. 

Osnoun Diosenri stnndiog, to the front 

Legxnd:— BASIABAB MTHPoB AloMHAOT. 

BameB. Abian Legend •.•^Mdhdrt^aaa TroMma 

Monograms Noe. 81, 81 with X Mr. Brereton. 48« with X 

< Ariana Antique,* ^ y., fig. 1. 


' [M^or OnnnfnghMi hae puMiAed m degraded type of thfr daa^ wbiA 
poiea to hayefimned part of < a coinage (^} was re-fisned and peiliapi imitated 
m ni^te ddslh In mdt ewn namea.* vonr. Aa. Bbe. Bang.,* (IW) p. 692, and pL 
ZZXf., fig. 11.] 
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XY. DiOHTSnTS. 

1. — Hemidraohma (of inferior execntioni ««*»!** ■ in its a^ect to the Fhilopater ornna 

of Apollodotufl). 

OBTxnBB Hoad with fillet, to the right. 

Lboend:— BASIAEHS SATHPoa AIoNTZlOT. 

Betbbsb TheBsaUan Minerya. 

Abzan Lbobnd i^^Mdhdr^asa TradaUua JDumiitytua, 

Monogram (as in Apollodotua* coina), No. 60, atandard type. Col. Abbott 
A aecond apecimen girea the K in the namo more after the form of a proper 
sfyma. The outline of the M, in the Arian legend, ia alao modified in the 
duplicate coin, which, howeyer, bean the aame monogram. 

2 . — □ Copper. 

OnYBBan Apollo, to the right, aa in Apollodotua* coina. 

Lbobnd BA 21AEA3 2UlTHPo:i AloNTBloT. 

Bbvbbbb Tripod. Arian Legend imperfect 

Monogram No. 84, conaiating of Arian lettera, SA and ji, B.I., mon. 86 . 

Britiah Muaeum. *Num. Chron.,* xri., plate p. 108, fig. 6 . 

3. *D Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 7. Unique. 

Obvebse Aa in No. 8 , Apollodotua. No legend. 

Bbyersb Dcrice, aa repreaeuted in the plate. 

Abian Lbobnd : — MaAarqfasa TraiaUm « 

Colonri Buidi. 

XYI. Ltbias. 

1. — Hcmidrachma. Plate xliiL, fig. 4. 

OBTBBaB Head of king, with helmet in the shape of an elephant^a head : 
similar to the Demetrius’ typo. 

Lbgend BABIAEAS ANIKHTOT AT 3I0T. 

BxyBBSB:— Hercules standing, to the front, as in the Demetrina* prototype. 
Abzan Legend Apa^^tasa LyMikaw. 

• Ariana Antiqua,’ pt ii., fig. 9. Monogram * 86 . ' Ariana Antiqua,^ 
pi. zxi., fig. 9. Monogram 87. B.I., monogram 86 . Colonel 
Abbott. Monograms 80 , 86 , 87. 

2 . — Hemidrachma. 

OByBBBB .'—Head of the long, with the ordinary hdmet 
Bbvbbbb Hercules, aa above. The legend varies in the Arian definition of 
the name, whidi at times exhibita the initial vowri and at 
others the letter A, as the penultimate. 

The seven specimens of this minta^ that 1 have had an opportunity of mmininy 
all have the monogram No. 86. *Nnm. Chron.,* z?L, ^tO p. 108, fig. 1. 

3. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 12. 

Obvbbsb Bust of king, to the rights head uncovered, with a dub resting on 
the dioulto. 

Bbvebbb Elq^hant, to the right, as in Hdiodeif coins. Legend as above^ the 
name being usually spelt with a A. 

< Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., 10. * Nnm. Jour.,’ rii., pi. iL, 22. 
Monograms Nos. 80, 22, 8841. 
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4.— O Copper. 

OBYBBaB Bust of the king, as in No. 8. 

BxvBBaB Elephant, to the right. (XmAmo.) 

Monogiam No. 24o. Colonel Buih. 


Lysias and Antialxidxs. 

1. -□ Copper. 

OBYBBsn Bare head of king, to the right. 

Lboxnd BASlAEnS ANIKHTOT ATNloY. 

Rxfnnsn Capa and palm-branchei of the DioBcuri. 

Abian Lbosnd i^Mdhdrtfjasa Jayadharoia Amtzauxidasa. 

Captain .Hay. 


XYII. Antialkidbs. 


1.— Tetradrachma. 

Obvzbsb Bare head of king. 

LEOBND:-BA21AEnB NlKH«oPoT ANTIAAKIAOT. 

Bbtbbsb:— Jove enthroned, with a amall figure of Victory in his right hand ; 
minute elephant in front, etc. 

Abian Lbobnd Jayadharaaa AnikUikidtua, 

Monogiam No. 86. Colonel Abbott. 


•).— Hemidrachma. Similar types. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. if., fig. 12. 

Monograms No. 84, 22, 86. 


2.* Drachma. 

Obybbss : — ^Hoad of king, with Causia. 

Bbtbbbb:— >As in No. 1. 

Monogram No. 81. B.I. 

*).— Hemidrachma. Plate xxyiii., fig. 2. 

In some specimens the small elephant fiices the seated figure. 

Monograms Nos. 84, 22, 81, 86. * Ariana Antique,' pi. ii., fig. 11. 


8.— Hemidrachma. 

Obvbbsb :»Head, with the ordinary crested helmet. 

Bbvbbsb :-*Derice as usual 

Monograms 84, 86. * Ariana Antique,' No. 8, p. 277. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obtbbsb:— Bust, with unoorered head. The right hand gra^ the thunderbolt.^ 
BB 7 BBSB';*Caps and palms of the Dioscuri. 

Monograms 8, 81, 86, 87. * Ariana Antiqua,' No 6, p. 279. 

5 . — □ Copper. Plate xIt., fi^. 9, 10, 11. 

Similar derices. 

These two dasses of odns rary occasionally in the subordinate typical details,* 
and the Arian definition of the name is irregular in the general series, in the 
interdmnge of the dental and cerebral u the pe^timate consonant 
. Monograms, Nos. 8e, 22, 80 (?), 4^, 87, 87e. 


> [Mmor Cunningliam supposes this to be the head of 'Jupiter Nioephoms.' 
'Jour. As. Soc. Bang.,' toL tx., p. 874.1 

* [Ms. 'Nom. Chion.,' m,*pl. it, fig. 21.] 
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XYin. AniTTAs. 

1. — Didraohma. Much damaged. (Weight, 128 gn.) 

Obybbss Hdmeted head, to the right. 

LaOHND:-BAaiAEa:| NlKAToPoE ABITNToT. 

Bbybbsb Thessalian Minerra, to the left. 

Abian Lbobmd x^Mdhdr^iaia JoffadhmrMMi AmHoia, 

British Museum. Monogram No. 2 O 0 . 

<Num. Chron.,* x?L, plate p. 108, flg. 2. 

2 . -0 Copper. Plate xxxii., flg. 1. 

0BYBB8B Head of ki^, to the right. 

Rbybbbb 'Minenra armed, to the left. 

Monogram No. 88. ‘ Ariana Antiqna,* pi. ii., flg. L4. 


XIX. Archebius. 

1 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obybbbb Bare head. 

LBaBND i-BAaiAEO^ AlKAloT NIKHAoPoT APXEBIOT. 

Bbybbbb Jupiter standing to the front, with qpear and thunderbolt. 

Abian Lbobbd i^Mdhdrqfoia J)h9imiktt»a Ja^adharata 

Monogram No. 89. Coldnri Abbott.^ 

•}.— Hemidraohma. Plate xzTiii., flg. 1. 

Similar types and. l^nds. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., flg. 8. Monogmn No. 81. 

2. — Tetradxaohma. 

OBYBBas Helmeted head. 

RBYBBaB As No. 1. • 

Monogram No. 20<i. Colonel Abbott 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb Bust of the king with bare head, to the loft, a javriin in the right 
hand, as in one of the common classes of Menander’s coins (No. 2.) 
Rbtbbsb J otc (Neptune ?) as abOTO. 

Monograms,. No. 8a with 90. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. zxi., flg. 10. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obybbbb Victory, to the right, extending a chaplet 
Rbtbbsb : — An owl. Monogram 89. 

B. Bochette, *Jour. des Sar./ 1889, p. 104. * Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 280. 

5. — □ Copper. Similar derices. British Museum monograms. Nos. 89 and 89a. 

* Num. Chron.,’ yoI. xyi., pi. p. 108, flg. 3. 


^ [I regret to say that my SYailable notes on the typical details of Colonel Abbottf s 
coins are Yery imperfeet. I was greatiy pressed for time on the only opportunity I 
had of inspectii^ his riidi and Yaned o<meotion ; and, at the moment, entertained no 
design of publidiing the result of my scrutiny; hence my memoranda refer to 
doubtfel and diflicuR readings, special coincidenoM of desfeiK and monogrammatie 
data, rather than to the dfe iqieciflcations ordinarily demanded by exact numismatic 
science. Further, 1 hare to note, that my compulsory haste denied me eren a bare 




prfml ^Bj^prem yation, are unequalled by any j^blio or priYste collection I hsYe 


TOKt IT. 
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XX. Mexandeb. 

1. — BidiEchma. (£. I. 0. coin. Weight) 161*0 gn.) 

Obysbse Bare head of king, to the right. 

Lbobnd BA2IAEAE MTHPo:| MENANAPoT. 

Bevbbse Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Abian Legend : — Mdhdrqjtua Tradata»a MModrdia . 

Monograms, 2 and 30. Mr. Brereton, monogram, 86. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 13. 

*)-»Hemidrachma. Plate iii., fig. 5. Same types. Monograms, 18a, 18 associated 
with 93 on the same field, 220, 31, 46a repeated on the same coin, 
79, 86 repeated, 86 with r, E, and 2, soyeraUy associated on the 
same field, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

Ariana Antique,’ pi. iii., fig. 14. 

2. — Didrachma (cast). Britirii Museum. 

Obverse Bare head of king, to the left ; the right hand grasps a javriin. 
Bevebbe Minerva to the left. Monogram 27. 

■)— Hemidrachma. Same types. Monograms, 86, 22, 27, 31, 46, 46a, 86 with 2. 

^)— Hemidrachma. PI. xiv., fig. 1. Similar devices, but Minerva fimes to the 
right, and the legends are arranged in one continuous circular scroll. 
Monograms, 27, 31a, 46. 

8.— Didrachma. 

Obvebbe Head of king with helmet, to the right. 

Reverse : --Minerva. Lady Headfort. 

•).Hemidrachma. Monograms, 86, 22, 220, 27, 31, 46a repeated, 86, with 2, 91. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 15. 

4. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Head of king, to the left, with helmet and javelin. 

Reverse : — Minerva. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 2. 

5. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Helmeted head, as in Ho. 3, 

Reverse An owl. Monograms,- 27, 81. 

6. — □ Copper. Large coin. Weight, 550*5 grains. 

Obverbb Helmeted head of king^ to the right. 

Rbvbbsb:— Horse, free. Monogram, No. 30 (?). Mr. Brereton. 

7. — □ Copper. Weight, 816 grains. 

Obverbb :-»Bu11’b head, to the front 
Rxvbbse I'^Tripod. 

Monograms, 8a;^ another coin (in weight, 228 grs.}, 8a; a third, No. 81a, 
with an Arian m in the field. Mr. Brereton. 

8 . -- *□ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 8. Weight, 842 grains. 

Obvxbbb:— B are head, to the right 

Rivbbsb a dolphin. . Monogram 80, with H on the field. 

'Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 8. 
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9. — □ Copper. 

OxyxBn Bare head, to the left, with jaTeUn, as in No. 2. 

Bbtbbbx:— Minerra, to the right Monogrami, 27, 81, 71. 

* Ariana Antiqna,’ pL ir., iig. 7. 

10. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 8. 

Obyxbsb:— H elmeted head, to the right. 

RxyxgBB Winged flgnre of Victory, to the right, with palm-hranch and 
wreath. Monograrae, 27, 81, 46, 71, 98. 

* Ariana Antiqna,* pi. It., flga. 5, 6. 

•)— □ Copper. 

BnvBBan Victory, to the left. 

Monogrami, 81a, with B. Another coin hai B alone. 

* Aziaha Antiqna,' pi. ir., fig. 4 . 
There are other lubordinate Tarieties of these coins, see ‘ Ariana Antiqna,' p. 285. 

11. — □ Copper. Plate xxiii., fig. 6. 

OsYBBan Helmeted head, to the right 

Bbybbbb : - Owl. * Ariana Antiqna,’ ir., fig. 8. 

12. — g Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 5. 

Obybbbb Httmeted head, to the right 

Bbtbbsb Shield of Minerfa. Monograms, M (?), 46, 46a. 

‘Ariana Antiqna,' pi. ir., fig. 12. 

18 — □ Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 9 
Obtbbsb Boar’4 head. 

Bbtbbsb Palm branch. Monogram, H. 

‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. W., fig. 9. 

14. — □ Copper. Plate xiy., fig. 2. 

OBVBBaB : — ElephantTs head. 

Bbybbsb Clnb of Hercnles. 

Monograms, 27, associated in the leyeral instances with the isolated letters 
A A ; 81, ditto, A A. Colonel Bnsh, Arlan monogram, San. 

* Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. iy., fig. 10. 

15. -g Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 7. 

Obybbib:— W heel. 

Bbtbbbb Clnb. ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pL iy., fig. 11. 

16. — Q Copper. 

OBVBBaB.— Minenra to the left, with a spear resting on her left arm— shield in 
front of the knee— right hand extended. 
liBOBirD:— BABIAEOB AIKAIOT MBNANAPOT. 

BByBBSB :— Indian lion, to the left. 

Abian Lbobbd : ^Mdhdr^’ata Bhramikaaa Mmanira»a. Britirii Mnsenm. 
Quoted also by Wilson, ‘Ariana Antiqna,’ p. 217, from an imperfrct coin 
deiorib^ by M. B. Bochette, ‘ Jonr. des Say.,’ Dec. 188^ p. 751. 

17. — □ Copper 

OBYBieB Elephant, to the left. 

Lagend imperfrct, but exhibiting traces of the name of Menander:— 
BowiAUB lUlTHPoE iiXSaaBpov. 

Bbtbb 8B An ankuf (or elephant-goad). 

Asian Legend imperllNt:-[MdA<ftw>isa 2WNls[tdS0] 

Monogram, No. 96. 


Mr. Bayley. 
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XXI. SnuTO. 

1. — Didracbma. (Cast). 

OBTBBaB -Helmeted head of the king, to the right. 

Lbqbnd:— E niMNoTS SOTHPoS ffrpATOSoX 

Bbvbbsb Thessalian- Minerra, to the left. 

Arian Legend incomplete iVa^teAmi IhukUua Stratata, 
Monogram, 20a. Capt. Hay 

2. **Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb Bare head, to the right. 

Lbobnd :— BASIAEOE EnWANOTS EATHPoE ETPATANoX 

Kbybebb :-«-Miner?a. 

ABiAvLBavKi}:^Mtlhdnifaia I^atiekasa Dradatoia Siraiasa. 

Two specimens. British Museum. Monooram. Ko. 8a. 

8.— □ Copper. 

Obybbbb Apollo, as in ApoUodotus* coin. No. 7. 

RBYBB8B:— Tripod. 

X I. H., monogram. No. 8a. 

4 — □ Copper. 

Obybbsb King’s bust, with club resting on his right shoulder. 

Leqbbd :— BAEIAEAE EATHPoE ETPAtANoE. 

BsYBBaB Victory. 

Abub Lbobhd : -^MdMrajaaa TradaUua Stratata. 

Monograms, No. 22c (?), 22c. Mr. Bayley. 

8.— □ Copper. 

Obyiwb Type as in No. 4. 

Lbobudi-BIEIAEAE EATHPoE AIKAloT ETPATANoE. 

Bbyebsb:— T ype as in No. 4. 

Abian LBO£ND:«--JfdAdnpVMa Traimtam Dhr^mikQta Stratata. 

Monogram No. 22c. BritiA Musuem. Other monograms, Nos, 22 and 228. 

8.-0 Copper. 

Obybbbb Bare head of king to the right, as in the silrer hemidrachmaa. 

Lbobnd, imperfect BAElAEwa ciri^aceva wwmpoa ETPATANoE. 
BETEBan '.—Victory with (palm branch ? and) chaplet, to the right. 

Ariab Legend .— AAMdriyaca FradUhMa (IVwfofo)ca Strtiiata. 
Monogram 108a. ? Colonel T. Budi. 

XXI%. Aoathoclexa 

(wife or STBATO). 

!.»□ Copper. Plate uxii,, fig. 2. 

OBYBBas :*-Female heaA helmeted. 

Lbobhdi-BAEIAIEEAE eEolTonoT AFAfloKAEIAE. 

Bbybbbb:— Hercules with club, seated. 

Abun Lbobbd IVodisteca DArsoiAihiia Sir&Uua, 

Monogram No. 228. Mr. Bayley. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ ^ ?i., fig. lOr 

I notice in this place, irrespcetire of the order of time, a series of debased deriTa- 
tifSB from the normal type' of Strato’s hemidradiinos (No. 2 cigwd), which are 
peculiarly identified with the original mintage, not only in obTious imitation, but in 
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tlie progreanTe degradation of certain aaaooiate pieces bearing that monandi’s name, 
which have been found in company with the only considerable hoard of these coins 
that has as yet been disoorered.^ 

The serUd dass is remarkable in that, while continuing the same standard devices 
u the prototype, it eventudly lowers the title of Jfdkdnpa, on the reverse, into that 
of Sairap ; and it is ftirther interesting in the exemplification of the speedy obscura- 
tion of the Oredr legends, while the iiian writing remains well-defin^ and intel- 
ligible, as in the pai^el instance of tlie money of the S&h kings, where the local 
Pfilf appears in the highest perfection in the presence of the meaningless repetition of 
Gredc outlines on the obverse. In its local aspect also, this particular hoard is 
instructive, as, although solitary specimens of these and kiudred issnes may have 
found their way to other parts o£ the country, yet the collection of so many succes- 
oional coins, unmixed with foreign currencies, would seem to indicate an ordinary 
accumulation of every-day life, either made on the spot or gathered from the 
eivculating medium of no remote locality. 

Major Cunningham, in a paper in the < Journal of the As. Soc. Beng.' (1864, p. 679), 
with persevering assiduity, endeavours to reconcile the degraded Greek legends with 
the indigenous inscriptions on the reverse, and essays to discover owners for the 
names —which read but vaguely even in thmr Arian form— amid the Hindd dynasties 
of Hustinfipur and Dehli.^ 

Passing over the progressive steps of barbarixation in the jumbled Greek legends 
of all those coins that hwt the name of Strato on the reverse, and rqecting uncon- 
ditionally the claim of Major Cunningham’s PoSA STfiNoiS to any separate identity, 
I come to the class of pieces which bear on their obverse variouriy the titles of 
BASIAEOS ^lAEON an^ BASIAEIUI SaTHPoS, foUowed 1>y portions of a name 
or title which reads as PAZ and PAZIoBA. On the reverse t^ money exchanges 
the legend of JfdAdripMa DradaUua SiraUua for Chatrapoia opfuiwhahruHk 

Whether the PAZIoBA of the obverse legend be an imperfect attempt at a 
Ghreek rendering of the native name is of but li^e consequence, as we can hardly 
reconmle Banjabola’s humble titles on the reverse with the higher designation applied 
to Strato hiimlf, or the more pompous BA^HAEOZ BAZIAEXIN, assumed by that 
monarch’s successors, which figure indifihrcntly in contact with and contrast to the 
grade of to whose dignities alone the former limits his claim. In brief, the 

coins wquld merely seem to exemplify an oft-recurriqg phase in Indian Imperialism, 
where ih» decline of the central power encouraget^ and at times necessitates, the 
affective assertion of independence by the local rulers, however much they may avoid 
or delay the overt act of positive disavowal of allegiance. 

The monograms on the debased coins of Strato are entered under Nos. 97 to 99. 
Those on Banjabala’s money are r^roduced as Nos. 100 to 104.* 

« 

* [MigorOunningham observes: * The greatest number were procured at Mathura, 
on the J umna, and were said to have been found in the ruins of the city, along with 
soine rude hemidraehmaa of Strato’ (’Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., 1864, jp. 681). 
I do not know how many of these mixed pieces Mmor Cminingham obtained on this 
occasion, but my native coin-colleotor, who gleaned part of the remainder, brought 
me 84 coiiii. mors than half of whidi numbor were Strato's.] 

* rSeeUsefol Tables iiiJM, Table xix. 

* [Migor Canningham makes it Jf<(^a6dAwe, but the better preserved coins give the 
lufllz n in foil distinctness. His translation of AfintHthakrOf as ’invincible with the 
the dis^’ is satisfootory.l 

* [No. 101 is interpreted by l(ajor Cunningham as EaUi for ATesrirntpifni, the 
andent Hindu capital on the Gangm above Meerut.] 
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XXII. — ^HzppoiTaA;nr8. 

1. — Didrichma. 

Obtbbbb : ~Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

LxOBND:-BAaiAEna SHTHPoa IimoSTPATnT. 

Betbisb Standing figure of Demeter, with crested helmet, right hand ex- 
tended, the left supports a cornucopia. 

AmAir Ligbnd i^Mdhdrt^a JhidSsfaM SipaitraUna. 

Monogram, No. 8fi. 

Mr. Bayley and B.M. <Num. Chron.,’ yoI. x?i., pL p. 108, fig. 5, 
«).»Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monogram, No. 88. Captain Hay. 

2. — Didrachma. (British Museum coin, weight 180 gi;.) 

0bybb8b Bare head of king, to right, with fillet. 

Lnoxirp:— BASIAEXU MEFAAoT BOTHPoS innoNIPAlW. 

Bbybbsb Helmeted figure on horseback, to the right ; horae in motion. 
Antav Lboxnd : — Mdhdr^jua TroMtua MdhdtoM JtiydUua HCposirafasa. 
Monogram, No. 108. 

Mr. Bayley, No. 108, with Arian Is on the field. Captain Hay, lOfia 
with Is, and No. 106. M. N. (?) Col. Abbott, 88a. Britidi 
Museum, No. 47s. *Num. Chron.,’ toI. zri., pi. p. 108, fig. 4. 

*}.— Hemidntchma. Similar types. Monogram, 108a. Mr. Brereton. 

8.— Didrariima. (British Museum coin ; weight, 144*8 grains). 

Onrnnan :<-Derioe and legend as in No. 1. 

BnYEnan:— Horseman, motionless. Legend os in No. 2. ' 

Monogram, No. 108, with the sere^ adjuncts of No. 106, and the detached 
Arian letters Is and jpri, Mr. Bayley, Britirii Museum, etc. 

4.— □ Copper. 

Obybbsb Apollo standing, to the right. Legend u in No. 1. 

Beybbse:— A tripod. L^gmd as in No. 1. 

Monogram, 88. Mr. Bayley. 


8.— □ Copper. 

OBVBBeE:— lore enthroned. Legend as in No. 1. 

BEYEBiB Horse, standing, to the left, 

Abiak Lbobnd ifdidhgafa Ihulslofa Ja^piata 

Cunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soo. Beng.,’ sel. zi.,]^. fig. 9. 


XXIII. Tilkphbb. 

1.— Major Cunningham has made public the only known coin of thia king, Olonr. 
As. Soo. Beng.,’ yoI. zi., p. 188), wbidi he describes as follows 
Obybbsb '.—'An ancient giant, ftdl front, with snaky 1^ whidi curl upwards 
on each side.’ 

LsaniDi-BABlAEON BT l P rnW THABfor. 

Bbybbsb:— 'A draped male figine standing, to the left^ his head erownedwith 
* rays, and holding in his right hand a to ther^hti a dothed 

fem^ figure, with a eresoent on her head.’ 

Abub Lbobbd \^Mdhdrdiua .... krmoia Mjpfiosa. 

Mottcgiim, No. 107. 
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XXIV. Hsbmjbus. 


1.— Didxachma. Plate zrui., fig. 1 . (Selected Britudi Mueeum oouis; weight, MO 
and 144 gTaine). 

Obyebbb Head of king, to the right. 

Lsobmd:— pA^lAEna UTHPoE EPBIAIOT. 

BnvnnaB Jove enthroned, right hand extended. 

Abiak iMvtmi^MdKdreQMa TMtatata Strmaiyua. 

Monogram, E. I. G., Noe. 174, 36, 1084. 

' Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. flg. 8 . 
Britidi Mueeum monograms, 820 , 108, IO 80 , aeeociated with 110 . Mr. 
Brereton, 109. Colonel Bush. 108e. 

•}— Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monograms, Britirii Museum, 21, 834, 48^, 
90a, 111 , 112 . B. 1. 118. Mr. Brereton, 224. Captain Hay, 114. 
Mr. Freeling, 63a. 

< Jour, dee Say.,’ 1835, L 13. < Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. y., flg. 3. 


HSBMjBUa AND GaLLIOPB. 

2 . — Hemidrachma. 

OByBBSB :^Male and female heads, to the right. 

Lboend:— BAEIAEOE SGTHPoE EPMAloT KAI KAAAIonHE. 

BByEBSB Horseman, as in Antimachus’ coins. 

Abian Lbgbnd ifdAdripaia IVodsloM Hvrmaytua; and at the bottom, 
in the reyerso direction, K^iyopaya. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 14. Capt. Bobinson, Mr. Bayl^, 
Mr. Brereton, etc., all haye the same monogram, No. 108#. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xriiL, figs. 2 , 3, 4. Identical in type and legends with No. 1 . 

« Ariana Antiqua,’ y., figs. 4, 5, 6 . 
Monograms, No. 115, with Bactrian letters I 0 , and No. 115#, wi^ the 
seyeral Bactrian letters classed under No. 116. 

*)— O Copper. Small coins. Similar types. 

4. — □ Copper. Plate xxyiii., flg. 11 . 

OByBBSB Bust of king, with curiously arranged head dress. 

Lbobnd :— BAEIAEOE EGTHPoE EPMAloT. 

BnyxBSB Horse standing to the right. 

Abxan Legend i^Jldhdrqfoia Tradatata EirmnyoHL 
Monograms, 81, 109. 

‘Ariana Antique,’ pL y., fig. 7- 

<k) —Variety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., flg. 15. Head-dress as in Amyntasf coin, 
pi. xxxii., flg. 1, monogram 109. 

Extra Monograms of Hemueus 204, 24^ 86 #, 38, 1084, with Alien letters 
4, s; 115i^ with elongated downstroke of r (or 1154), associated 
with the Bactrian letters frd, v, iM, #4, and #(?); also 117 to 119 
indnsiye. 
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XXrV^. Sxr-Hxmcjsvs. 

Xt-^O Copper. Plate xfiii., fig. 9 ; and pi. xxriii., flg. 10. 

OBTEB8B Head of ki^, to ^ right. 

LnoiMD^ imperfect :*BASlAEn 2 STHPoS ST EPMAIOT. 

Ritib8b Hercnlea atandung with his dab resting on the gronnd. 

Arun LiGmiD i)Aaaia Fhiiata Ki^yla Xluata HttsAanoyafepaia. 

« Ariana Antiqua,* pi. figs. 8, 9, etc. 

These odns are nsnally deficient in monograms. In one case I notice the 
Baetrian comhination No. 63 on the reverse fidd. 

Mqjor Cunningham conjectores these mintages to have formed a portion of the 
iasnes of Knonla Kadphises (No. xxvi.), strock daring the lifetime of 
Hermmns. — * Jonr. As. Soe. Beng.,' 1854, p. 709. 


XXV. Mauas, 

1.— Bidradima. (Wdght, 151*4 grains). 

Oavnaai:— ‘Male figure, to Ae frcmt; right arm extended, the left supports a 
spear. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEAS BASIAEAN MEPAAoT MATOT. 

BnvnBSB i-^Victory, with chaj^ to the right. 

AnzAir Lbobnd Mkhatata Moata, 

Monogram, No. 885. 

Biitidi Museum, 885. Capt. Bobinson, No. 88a. Lady Sale’s coin 
(weight, 148 grains), monogram. No. 89. 

*)— Hemidrachma. Similar types. 

Capt. Bohinson, monogram 88a. Capt. Hay, No. 64. 


3. — Didrachma. 

OsYBRaB A higa, with horses at ^eed. The driverwears a helmet; Jbe. chief 
figure holds a spear, a nimbus surrounds his head. 

Bbvbbsb:— J ove enthroned, as in Hermeus’ coins, with triple-pointed ipear 
(trident ?), 

Monogram, No. 107a. Capt. Bohinsom 

8.— O Copper. Plate xiii., fig. 4. 

OBYBBaB Elephants s head. 

Bbvxbsb Caduoeus. 

LBOXirD:-BA:ilAEA3 MATOT. 

Monogram, No. 80. 

British Museum. * Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. viii., fig. 11. 

4. -0 Copper (small coin). 

Obtbbsb:— Apollo^ to the firont, as in Apdlodotnsf coins : arrow in the right, 
and bow in the left hand. 

LBUniin;— BABIAEOB MAYoT. 

Bbvbbbb Tripod. 

Aeiav Lbobiid I'-^Mdkdn^ Mbata, 


Britidi Museum. Mr. Breroton. 
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5.— □ Copper. 

Pbtbb8i:<— F emale flgnre, to the front, with qpear; ereicent aboTe the hefd. 

Two nx-pointed aten or oonitdletioiui appear in the upper part 
of the one on eadi aide of the figure. 
LuoiND-.^BAaiAEOa BASIAEON MEFAilOT MATOT. 

Ruvinau Victory with chaplet, to the left. 

Abiait Leobmd MdhdtMa Mbata, 

Monogram, No. 120. British Museum, and less perfect coin B. I. 


6. — □ Copper. 

OBVBB8B:»JoTe enthroned, with small figure at the side. 

BByxBSB Female figure, as on the obyerse of No. 5. 

Monogram, No. 120. * Ariana Antiqua,* p. 816. 

Variety. 

Bbybrsb Figure as above ; but the erescent is strangely transformed, and the 
stars on the field are wanting. 

Monogram 120. Mr. Brereton. 

7. — O Copper.^ 

Obvbbsb Figure dothed in skins, ^th nimbus. 

Rbvbbbb Indian bull, to the left. 

British Museum. Monogram, No. 89. 

Monogram, No. 62. Mr. Bayley and Capt. Robinson. 

8. — -□ Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 11. 

Obvhbsb Male figure, with dub and trident, fiowing robes, etc. 

Monogram, No. 121. 

Rbybbbb -Victory, with loose garments (similar to the figure on the obverse), 
and a varied style of chaplet. 

*Ariana Antiqua,* pL viii., fig. 10. Monogram, 122. B. I. 
Monogram, 123. 

• 

9. — □ Copper. FI. xv., fig. 11. 

Obvxbbx Elephant. 

Bsvbbsb Seated figure. 

Monogram, No. 1166. Mr. Fxere. 

< Jour, des Sav.,* 1839. 

10. — □ Copper. PL xv., % 7. 

OBvnsB Male figure, to the left, in fiowing garments, holding a diaplet 
Bbtbbbb Indian lion, to the right. 

B.I. Monogram, 112a. 

11. — O Copper. 

Obvbbbb HercnlsB to the front, with dub and lion-ddn, the right hand rests 
upon the hip. 

Bbvbbsb Indiu lion, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 89. Mr. Brereton. 

/ 

* [A floiB of tUo ii oognTod in Mr. H, T. Triniepr. *Hiit«riod Bondti,’ 
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12.— □ Copper. 

Obybbbb ; — ^Neptone, with trident, treading upon a prostrate figure. 

Bktbbbi F igure surrounded wi^ hranohes. 

Monogrom, No. 120. 

Colonel NuthaH. Mr. Breroton, and ‘ Aiiana Antiqua,’ p. 314. 

18. — □ Copper. 

Obybbbb: — ^Neptune, with the right foot placed on a prostrate figure as in 
No. 12 i the loft hand rests on a trident, while the right is raised 
in the act of hurling the thunderbolt. 

Rbvbbsb : — ^As in No. 12. Monogram, illegible. Lady Elliot. 


14.— □ Copper. 

Obybbsb: — As No. 13, except that Neptune holds a palm-branch in the left 
hand in lieu of the trident. 

Rbybbsb: — ^As No 13. 

Monogram, a modification of No. 1154. Mr. Bayley. 


15. — □ Copper. 

Obybbsb Horseman, with a fold of his dross fiying loose behind him. 
Monogram, illegible. 

Reybbsb Helmetcd figure, in loose garments, moring to the right, holding a 
garland in the right and a spear in the left hand. 

Monogram, mt. Mr. Bayley. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obyebsb : — Horseman, with spear. 

Retbb8b : — ^Winged Victory, to the left, holding a chaplet in the right hand. 
Monogram, No. 1155. Mr. Bayley. 

17. — □ Copper.. 

Obyxbsb : — Standing male figure, to the front; right arm uplifted, in the left a club. 

Monogram, No. 1155, with an Arian 
Rbybbob Indian bull, to the right 

Monogram, No. 115a. Mr. Bayley. 

A second coin, in the possession of Mr. H. Brereton, gives the name clearly as 
MATOT. 


18.— □ Copper. 

Obybbbb Elephant 

Rbybbsb Indian bull. Mr. Brereton. Capt Hay. 

XXYI. Eadphises. 

1.— Copper. Plate xxYiii., fig. 12. 

Obybbbb Head as in the Su-Hermssus' coins. 

LBOBMn:-KOPEHAo [Variety, KOPoNAo] KOZOTAO KAAMZOT. 
Rbybbsb -.—Hercules as aboye. 

Abun Lbobmd DAama PAuCssa Xuata Kuthanajfatugua.^ 
Monograms, Arian dh with r. * Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xi'., figs. 10, 11. 

* 1 [Minor Cunningham, in the * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' yoI. yii. of ISddjp. 709, tran- 
scribes tra legend as follows :— JTif^ls Amm Kuikinga YMaguaa iftafmyNidsM. 
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XXYI*. Kozola Kadaphes. 

1.— O G<^per small coin. Plate XYiii., figs. 18, 14, Ift ; and pi. xxviii., figs. 18, 14. 
Obtbbbb:— Y onthfiil head. 

Lbobbd:— KoZoa/ KAAA^EC XOPAN CT ZASoT. 

Bbvbb8b A Scyihio flguie. 

Abiab Legend : —iSrAa«Aa«aM TatMiM Kujfuia Eaphaaaa 

SaehKa dhtmi phidaaa. 

Monogram, No. 124. Some specimens add the Bactrian letter inserted 
in the plate under No. 125. 

^Ariana Antique,’ pi. zi., fig. 14. 


XXYP. XODBS. 

1. — Hemidrachma. Plate xiii., figs. 11, 12, 18. 

OsYBiiaB : — Barharously executed head of king. 

Legend :^K«AoT. 

HETEBaB : —Erect figure, with fiames issuing from the dioulders ; the right hand 
rests upon a spear. 

Legend:— PAH ePoT MAKAP. 

<Jour. des Sar.,’ 1884, ^1. fig. 8; 'Ariana Antique,’ pi. iz., figs. 

1 , 2 , 8 , 6 . 

2. — Hemidrachma. Plate xzxii., figs. 16, 17, 18. 

Obyebse Head as abore. 

Rbvebsb : — Horse’s head. K»A. 

* Jour, des Say.,* 1884, pi. fig. 9. ' Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iz., figs. 4, 6, 7* 


XXYII. Yohones (and Azab). 

Glass A. 

I understand that Migor Gunningham has discoyered coins with the ahoye com- 
bination of names. The specimens are engrayed in his nnpfiblidied plates, hut I do 
not consider myself authorized to quote them in any detail beyond this notice of the 
interesting historical fiwt they sufl^Be to substantiate. 


Yononbs (and Spalahobeb). 


1.— Didrachma. 


Glass B. 


OByBBSB Asasf hetseman with spear at the diaige, to the right. 
Legend:— BAS lAEOa BAXIAEnN MEFAAOT oNXlNoT. 


Bbyebse Jupiter with qpear and bolts. 

Aeian Legend ITdAdivpVi Bhraia BhramUma ^MMcram. 

Monogram, No. 585. Capt. Bobinson. 


•)^Hemidrachma. PI. xy., fig. 5. Similar types and legends. 

Monograms, 585, 126. ' Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. riii., fig. 8. 


Hie nearly pazalld ^igra^ on Kosola Kadaphes’ money is tranditerated and 
tnmdated thus— ZiiiMigG TbIAmm Kf4^ Eajfk§um S^Ma dAorsugiidsM, < Goin 
of the king of the TnumKimg Kujala Kaphsa, the crown of the true Dhiurma."j 
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2. --D Copper. Plate z?., fig. 10. 

Obvsbsb Hercules, with club and lion's diin, right hand raised to the head. 

LxoEMp:-BA3IA£Oa BASIAEON MEPAAoT oNONoT. 
BnTBBSBi^Minezra, to the left, armed with shidd and spear, right arm 
extended. 

Abiam Lbohid I fdAdr^^Vi Mrsta DhrmnnUcMUt 8pMtortu&. 

Monograms, No. 126. B.1. 12da. 

‘ J our. des Sar.,' 1836, pi. ii., fig. 20. * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. viii., 6g. 9. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obtbbsb As in No. 2. 

Rbybbsb .^Device as in No. 2. 

Abian I 4BOBND i-^Spahtira Bkrata Dhramikua SpdUhwroia, 

Monogram, 126. Mr. Brereton. 


Yowoves (and Spalagadaxes, son of Spalahobes. 


1 . 


-Hemidrachma. 


Clabs C. 


OBTXBan :»Aiasf horseman, with spear. 

Lbobmd:— BAB lAEnS BABIAEAN MEFAAoT oNXlNoT. 

Rbvbbsb : — Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 

Abian Lboend Jhiirdta Dhramikata Spatof^adamtua, 

Monograms, British Museum coin, 127. Col. Sykes, 132«. Mr. Brereton, 
48c, 128, 128a. 


2.— □ Copper. 

Obtbbbb Hercules, as in No. 2, class B. 

Lbobnd:— BAEIAEOE BABIAEON /iryaAoT oNONoT. 

Bbyxhbb:— 

Abian Lbqbnd:— ^S pa/Aora Futrdm Dhramuua fSpalaJ^t i d anuiM , 
Monogram, 128. Mr. Brereton. 


Spalibises abb Aza8. 


Class D. 


1.— Didrachma. 

Obtbbsb : — Asas^ horseman. 

Lbobnd :— BAClAEhJC MEFAAOT PllAAIPlCoT. 
Revbbsb JoTe^ as abore. 

Abian Lbobnd MMM&m Jlpmaa. 
Monogram, 130. 


e)— Hemidradiqia. Similar types. 

Monogram, 129, with Brnstrian letters, ti . 

2.— O Copper. 

Obtbbsb Asarf horseman. 

Lbobndi-BACIAEIiiC MEFAAOT PIlAAIPlCoT. 
Rbtbbsb a bow and arrow. 

Abian Lbgbnd i^MMdrtpdm MMUdum Aptm. 
Monogram, 1276. 


Mr.Fkme. 
Mr. Brereton. 


Mr. Baylej. 
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Class C#. 

XXYIII. Spaltxiob or Spalaoadaxbs (alone). 

TRB BBOTBBA OF THB UNO. 

1.— □ Copper. PI. XT., fig. 0 ; pL zxYiii., fig. 6. 

Obtbbsb Azas’ horseman. 

Lbobnd:^CHAATP1oC AlKAloT AAEAAoT ToT BAClAEUlC. 

BbvBbsb Hercules seated on a rock. 

Asian LBOBND:---/ijpaM0reij9tiA'^ DhramiaM SpaUtgadamata, 
Monograms, Nos. 48o, 127s^ 128. ‘^Ariana Antiqua,* pi. Yiii., fig. 18. 

Class Da. 

XXIX. Spalibises (alone). 

1. — ^Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb : — ^Asas* horseman ; spear at the charge. 

Lbobnd imperfect :—BACIAEfiN BA PnAAIPICou. 

Bbvbbsb : — ^Neptune to the f^nt, with trident and bolts. 

Asian Lbobnd JTdkdhpaia 8paliri§aia. 

Monogram, 48e. Capt. Haj. 

2. — □ Copper. Plate xt;, fig. 6 ; pi. zxTiii., fig. 7. 

Obtebsb : — Female figure, to the left. 

LBOBNDi-BACtAElilN BAClAEkIC MErAAOT PIIAAIPICOT. 

Bbtxssb Jots enthroned. 

Abzan Lbobnd : — Mdhdrtfjoia Mdhdtdkaia SpaiMfOia, 

Monograms, Nos. 181, 181a, and 181A 

* Ariana Antiqua, pi. yiii., fig. 12. 


XXX. Azas. 

1. -«Didraohma. 

OBTBSBB:-^The standard Azas* type of horseman, to the right; the spear point 
dightly depressed. 

Lbobnd BABIAEOB BASIAEAN MEPAAoT AZof . 

Bbtbbsb:— Female figure, with palm-branch in the left, and a four-pointed 
oljeot m the right hand, somewhat after the nature .of the 
Scythian monograms. No. 169, etc. 

Asian Lbobnd :—JfcMdrqfafa Stijwrqi§9a Mohniata Apata, 

Monogram, Captain Bobinson, 182, with Arian letters, mt. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. si., fig. 12. ‘ Jour, des Sax.,’ 1886, ii., 16, 
monogram, 188 with mw. 

Monograms, No. 188, with Arian letters bh and dh ; No. 188, with the 
word son ; No. 88a, with soTerally 686 and an Arian t ; No. 88a, with 
a Greek A and an Arian t; No. 8^ with an Arian i idone; No. 184, 
with an Arian ii ; No. 184, with dh and tni. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. yi., fig. 18. 

2. — Didnuduna. 


Obvbssb Horseman, as abore. 

Bbvbbsb:— M inerya l^macdLos, to the left. 

Monograms 86 ; 86, with Arian • on obverse ; 86 simple with 182 ; 188, 
with the Arlan son,' and No. 68a. 
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•»}.— Hemidrachma. 

Monogrami, Britiah Muaeum, 85 ; Captain Bobinaon, 85 simple with 182. 
8.— Didzachma. 

OiiTEBaB HoTBeman, aa aboye. 

KxyEBSB : — Jupiter, with apear and bolta . 

Monograma, Capt. Bobinaon, 132a with hh, Britiah Mnaeum, 182a with dk. 

4.— Variety of Eo. 8. Didraduna. 

OBVBiiaB Horaeman, aa alcove, with the Arieu letters iVt below the horse. 
Bbybrsb Joye, with the spear or sceptre, triple-pointed, the points diyeiging 
from one centre ; nimbus encirclea the head. 

Monogram, No. 85. 


5. — Hemidrachma. 

OByBBSB Aa aboye. 

Monogram, Arian letters /i. 

BiYBaaB Joye, with triple-pointed sceptre ; but tbe right hand is eleyated in 
the act of throwing the thunderbolt. 

Monograms^ No. 85a, with an Arian a. Captain Bobinaon. 

*). —Hemidrachma. Variant. 

OByBBSB As aboye. 

BByxnsB:— Jnpiter rayed, to the front, leaning on a apear; the bolts are hdd 
in the right hand low down. 

Monogiam, No. 185. Captain Bobinaon. 

6. — Didrachma. 

OnyBBSB:— The Azas’ horseman, to the right, without the spear; the right 
hand of the flgure.ia extended almye the honeys head. 

Monogram, an Arian a. 

BnyusB Minerya, to the right, hdmeted and armed with bu«Aler; right 
hand extended. 

Monograms, Ciq^tain Bobinaon, 52, with a. Lady Elliot, doable monogram, 
188 and 189, without the Bactrian a^unct of the latter. Mr. Camels 
oolleotion, monogram, No. 141, with the aeyeral Arian letters aan, 
or dA. 


(6).— Variety. 

OBTXBsn:— Horaeman, as aboye, with whip in the r$ght hand and bow behind 
the saddle. 

BiyBBSx:~AB in No. 8. 

Monogram, 85 sim]^ with 1885. ^ 


*).— Hemidrachma. 
Monogram 85. 


»).— Varie^. 

Eimsn Minenra, to the left. 

Monograms, obrm, Arian as ; rererse^ 85. 


Mr. Bayley. 
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7. — Bidrachma. Plate xyii., fig. 17 {})• 

OBVXB8B:«-HorBemaii, as aboYe, with whip in the right hand, bow at the back 
of theaaddle. 

BsYBBan Standing figure, with ipear, holding a small atatne of Victory. 

*Aiiana Antique,* pi. ri., figs. 16, 16 (?), 17. 

British Museum, monograms, 38a irith 58, and Anon letters iuf dh, etc. ; 
others, with t, omit No. 53. B.I., monogram, obverse, Arian/f ; reverse, 
134a associate with 535 and 63 ; a second, reverse, No. 42 with 186, 
and an Arian dh, Mr. Brereton, obverse, monogram, tan ; reverse, as in 
the first cited B.I. coin. 

•).— Hemidrachma. 

Monograms, No. 137, with son ; a second; No. 138, with dA and #. Lady 
Elliot. Mr. Brereton, 38a with Arian r; a smnd, obverse,. Arian s; 
reverse, 38a with 139. 

8. — Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 16. 

OnvBBaB Horseman, aa above. 

Monogram, Arian ti. 

Bbvebbb:— Minerva, with spear, to the right; bare head, and right arm 
extended. 

Monogram, 85 simple with 133a. B.I., obverse, monogram, Arian ti; 
reverse, 855 with 1335. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 18. 

(8).— Variety. Billon. 

Rbvbbbb '.—Similar figure, with triple-pointed 

Monogram, Arian ri and 1345. 


9. — Didraohma. Billon. Plate xvii., fig. 16. 

Obvbbsb As above. 

Bbvebse:— Neptune, with trident, to the front. 

Monogram, No. 140, with ri. 

‘Ariana Antique,* pi. vi., fig. 14. 

10. — ^Hemidrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 18. 

Obvew Horseman, as above, with bow and whip, 

Bbvbbsb 'Minerva, to the front, armed with spear and shield, the right arm 
upraised. 

Monograms 185a, withisA; 1355 and Arian monogram 142, aashif 1355 
with 89a. Another: obverse, monogram a; reverse, 140^ with an in- 
distinct symbol like 182. Miscdlaneons : obverse, mint-marks Arian 
letters # , I, g, and s d. 

<Ariana Antique,* pi. vi., fig. 19. 

11. -Drachma. r , -5 

Obvbbse King, standing, to the left; right hand extended, and sloped spear 
on his left shoulder. 

Bbvebbb Winged figure of Victory, to the right, holding out a chaplet. 
Monogram, No. 64. 


10.— □ Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 14. 

Obvbbsb:— Neptune, treading on a prostrate figure. Legend as above. 
Bbvbbsb:— Female figure, surrounM by brandhes. Legend as above. 

Monogram, No. 64. *Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vii., fig. 5. 
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Mr. Brareton hai a lapantmdk piece of thii clani offering the pecoliarity 
in that the obTene legend ezbibita povtione of the epigraph of two dii- 
tiact dice : it may be repreiented in iti present state thus— aATHPoa 
fitmAEOS MErAAoT AZoT.^ 

11 . — □ Copper. * 

OnyaRSB King, riding on a Baotrian camel. 

Bvrnnsn Thibetan jSk (or long-haired ball). 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. Tii., fig. 6. 

12. — □ Copper. Plate zvi., fig. 9. 

Obtbbsb King on horseback, with spear sloped. 

Rbvbbsb :— Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 85 ; 85 simple, with I, and the fonr yariants classed under 
No. 148. Another: obyerse, tan; reyerse, 134 with ti. 

'Ariana Antiqua,' pi. yii., fig. 12. 

IS.— □ Copper. Hate zy., flg. 8. 

OByBBSB :— Hercules, to the front, with chaplet upraised in his right hand, and 
club in the left, after the manner of the reyerse derices of 
Demetrius. 

Monogram, 585. 

RnyBBan Horse, free, to. the right. 

Monogram,‘mi. ‘Ariana Antiqua,' pi. yii., fig. 7. 

14. — O Copper. Hate zyi., figs. 4, 5. 

OBynnaB .—Elephant, to the right 
RByBBSB Indian Irall, to the right 

Monograms, Nls. 52 with Arian « ; 85; 85 simple with 142«; 85 simple 
with 182. 

* Ariana Antiqua,' pL yii., fig. 10. 

15. — O Copper. Hate zri., figs. 1, 2, 8. 

OBTBBaB .-^Humped bull, to the right 
RBynsB Indiim lion, to the right 

Amah Lboznd:— J fd5dri|^ BtgaUrqfaaa Makaiata Agaaa. 

Monograms, 182 with 145a, 185a with 89a^ 1855 with 89a, 1485 with 89a, 
144 with 188, 145 with 188, 145 with 146, 1855 with 142, 855 with 188, 
1845 with ri. 

‘ Anana Antiqua,' pi. yii., fig. 8. 

a)— Small eoins. Similar typea. * Ariana Antiqua,' jfi. yii., fig. 9. 

(f ) < Ariana Antique,' pL yii, ig. 8. Monogram, a. Bey. monogram,iPr. 

16....Q Copper. Hate zri., fig. 10. 

OBTBBaB :— Demeter, seat^ on a throile. 

RnyBBan:— Hermes, standing. 

Arian legend oa in No. 1. 

Moat common monogram. No. 1855 asso c ia t ed with 142. 

* Ariana Antique,' pi. yii, fig. 12. 

1 [Some BMntha ago (1857) Mr. Boyley read an interesting jMper, on the snlneot 
of the anperstrodL coins of Ai^ at one of the meetings of the Humlamatio Sodoty.J 
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17. — O Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 12. 

Obvbxbb Figure, seated cross-legged. 

Bbvxb8B Hermes, standing. 

Abiak Leobnd, as in No. 15. 

Monograms, the combinations entered in plate xi.c from No. 147 to 158. 
* Axiana Antiqna,' pi. ?ii., figs. 18, 14. 

■)— Small coins, ditto. * Axiana Antiqna,* pi. rii., fig. 15. 

18. — O Copper. 

Obtxbsb Female flgnxe, clothed in Indian garments, standing to the front; 

the right arm is raised towards the head, and the left hand rests 
upon the hip. 

EBYBBaB Hnmped hull, to the right. 

Mr. Brereton, monogram 154. Mr. Baylej, monograms indistinct. 

10.— O Copper. 

OBVXBaB:— A lion, sejant. 

Lbobnd, blundered and unintelligible. 

Rbtbbsb Rude figure of Demeter, seated. 

Abiak LBOBirD:—JrdAlr^^sfa A^fota. 

Monqgram, No. 81a,' with ti, Mr. Bayley. 

20. — O Copper. Minute coin. Types similar to No. 7. 

Monogxams^ Obr. No. 155, and mi. Re?. No. 88a and saw. Mr. Bayley. 

21. — O Copper. Types similar to □ Copper, No. 12. 

Monogram 85. Mr. Brereton. 


22.-0 Copper. 

/ Obtbbsb :— King on horseback, with the right hand extended. 

Monogram 124a. 

Rbvbbsb Indian lion to the right. 

Abiak Lboxkd, imperlbct Mdhaitua .... A^aaa. 
Monogram indistinct. Col. T. Bush. 


28.-0 Copper. 

OBYXBaB Aaaa* hoxaeman with whip and bow. 

Monogram, 157. 

Rxtxb8b Mberra, to the right; with sloped spear and right hand extended. 
Abiak Lxobkb, as in No. 15. 

Monograms, group 158. 

24.— O Copper. Plate xru., fig. 22. 

OBYBBsa Horseman, with light hand raised. 

Monogram 124a. 

RimBB Demeter, standing, to the front; right arm extended, the left sup* 
ports the oomuoopiA. 

Abiak Lbobkx) :— JfaAafoM DAramilasa Apadihi^ AfOia. 
Monogram^ No. 156^ 156 with dl, 156a, 1565, 156s; with Taftants of mis- 
cellaneous Baetrian letters on the field. 


T0£. II. 


14 
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25.>F]Ateii., figs. 11, 12. 

Obtebsb lion, to.the right 

Bbyxbsb : — ^Demoter, itanding, to loft. 

Abun liBOBim 

* Jour. Aft Soo. Bang./ y6L ix., p. 876. 


Sub-Ajab (Ajpayabxa). 

Obybbsb -Affi* honeman, with right hand holding a whip. 

LbOBUD:— BAS lAEnS BASIAKON MEPAAOT AZoT. 

Monogram, No. 157 

Bbtbbsb Minerra, helmeted, with wgau and diirid, to the right; the right 
hand enpportf a small figure of Victory. 

Abiab Lboxbd:>— J iMftw 

(General Aapawma, son of Indra Varma, the Tiotorioni). 

Monograma, No. 159, with 132, and the soTeral Arian lettm entered in the 
plate nnte No. 160. 

As this eatalogne does not profiass to follow any anthoritatiTe serial distribntion of 
the monarehs comprehended in the general list, I insert in tbis place, as most snit- 
aUe^ in obedience to typical order, certain obrions deri?atiTes from the standard 
derices of Aaag mintages, which bear ezcluuTely the names and titles of Batnpswho 
may be snppoaed to haiB sncoeeded to the possession of local diriaions of his once 
eztenalTe dominions, hut who refrained from airogating to themsrifes the style and 
dignity of abaolnte menarchy . 

ZszoinsAs. 

1.— Didiachma. Plate xxriii., fig. 5. 

Obybbsb Asas’ horseman, with right hand extended, and bow at the bad^of 
the saddle. 

Lbobbd illegible. Monogram 159. 

Bbybbsb Xing, standing, to the front; sopported by two figures in the act of 
placing a chaplet on his head. 

Abxax Lbobbo^ imperibot at the bottom 

Monogram 161. 

* Jonr. des SaY.,” 1889, p. 102. * Ariana Antiqna,' pL yuL, fig, 17. 

Cnnningham, * Jonr As. Soo., Beng^ 1854, pL xxxy., dg. 1. 


2 . 0 -Hemidrabhma. ITniqne. 

Obybbsb : — ^Horseman as aboYO. 

Lbobnis oormpt:— ONNIIAIT TIOT CATPAH ZfMtNlCoT. 

Monogram 159. 

Bbybbsb Standing fignre of the king reoeiYing a dba^ from Bemeter > 
Asian ImoBND:--JfaN4ffiCiia Oto te epas e JMrwie^ GlaIngMM /(EAeirisai. 
Monogram, No. 162. 

Mr. Bayley. See also Onnningham, tec, pi. xxxy., fig. 2. 
with llu SS fx”* l^f P* Sfrwfrpe* b identifled 
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8.— O Chq^per. 

Oamfs :--«Indifla Imll, to tho right 

Lmbkd, oornipt and impecfeet :*T1:A1T TIT CATPAn. 

MonogTaiii, No. 159, with mm. 

Aauir liiOBirD:— . . . pub hUroM Ohairtipata Jihamataba. 

Monognun 168. 

Britidi Momhiii, two coinB, from Ifftjor Cunningham's collection. 

4. — □ Copper. Unique. Plate zlii., 6g. 8. 

Onmaa -.-^Elephant 

Lnom, corrupt and impaiiMt:--AHIZIoAAl ZfdllNlC. 

IConogiam, 'p. 

Bamsi:— Bull, to the left. 

Auam Lbohid:— J ftMt (JOAmmm. 

Monogram aa in the j^te. CoL T. Budi. 

5. — □ G<^per. 

Obtsmi:— A aaaf hOTMinan. 

Lionim^ imperfSBct. ComluBatioB obtained from aiz qpedmena girea no 
nune aatiafrotorj reanlt than the following:— FATUT TW XAPANhlC 
A - EICa. Monogram indeterminate. 

Bamnan or Indian lion, to the right. 

Abian Lnonim, lihewiie imperfoet and inoom^te Bfowto 

Jkupkmm jlkm 
Monograiiu^ jMw» X, etc. 

^Aiiana An^ua,* jfL TiiL, fig. 2; and Cunningham, * Jour. Aa. Soe. 
Bang.,' 1854, p. 695. 


XXXI. AaiLTaAii. 


1. — Didrachma. Plate zrii., 6g. 27* 

Onman:— Aaaaf hocaeman, with i^ear. 

LnumiB:— BAElAEXa BAElAEXUf MBrAAOT AZUIEOT. 

Monogram, H. 

Bivnan:— Figure, to the left, holding the fonr-pointed object in the right, and 
palm-branch in the left hand. 

Abxax Lbobud MMtUta 

Mmograma, British Museum, 188 with MM and 5A; ditto^ 184 with ri. 
Britirii MuMum monogram, E withri and g. Capt ^buson, monogram 
184 with ri and a. B.I. Mi ao ell an e onaArianletteiB,MM, ri;58,d>,with 
and A with mm. « Ariana Antiqna,' riiL, Eg. 5. 

•)-» He m idr aehma. Similar tjggi. British Muaeum monogram, 182i^*with i. 
Capt Boblnaon, monogram with an Arian A 

2. — Didradima. 

Omraanuabore, with Arian letter a in the Sold. 

BmnmaB:— Female ilgiiia^ to the left, with eh^ and palm-bfaneh. 

Monogram, No. 77. * Ariana Antique,* Tiii., 6g. 6. 
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3. — Didrachma. (145 gn.) 

Obyersb Asaaf horsemaii, to the right, with whip and the bow fixed behind 
the saddle. 

Monogram, No. 137. 

Bbvbbbb: — D ioscuri, standing to the firont, leaning on their spears. 

Abian Lxobnd : — Mdhdrqfoia JBUfjadirqjaM HidhaUua AyUUhoia. 

Mr. Bayley. Col. Nnthall, Obv. monogram, 137 with 3, and Bey. 164. 

4. — Didrachma. (142 grs.) 

Obtbbsb as No. 8. 

Monogram, 137a. 

Bbvbbsb : — Single figure, bearded, clothed in skins, to the front ; the right hand 
grasps a spear, the left rests upon the sword hilt. 

Monogram, No. 165. Mr. Bayley. Mr. G. M*Leod. 

5. — □ Copper. 

Obybbsb : — Standing figure, to the firont (indistinct), with right arm extended, 
and mantle on the left. 

Monogram, 30a. 

BsTEBaE : — ^Lion, as in Azas’ coins. 

Monogram, No. 166. A second coin has mi (?) 

Mr. Bayley. Capt. Bobinson. 

6. — □ Copper. 

OsysBeB : — ^Azas^ horseman, with spear sloped downwards. 

Bbybbse Bull, to the left. Arian legend as in No. 1. ^ 

British Museum monogram, 132 with mt, and traces of monogram 12!ba. 

*) — PlatiB xrii., fig 28. 

Bbvebbx : — ^BuU, to the right. 


7. — □ Copper. 

Obyebse :^Azas' horseman. 

Bevebse Elephant. 

Abian Leoend i^Mdhdrqjoia MahaUua 
Monogram, yaziety of No. 124, with si. 

< iqriana Antiqua,* pi. yiii., fig. 7. 

8. — □ Copper. 

Obvebse : — Horseman. 

Bevebse Hercules, seated, with club, and as in Spalyriosf coins. (C a.) 
Abian Leoemd^ as in No. 7. 

Monogram, No. 134. Mr. Bayley. 

And a second piece, 167. Ordinary monogram, No. 184, with Arian s, si^ 
or fi. 


8.— □ Copper. 

Oetebse Standing figure, to the right, with the rig^t arm extended horizon- 
tally, and holding a chaplet. 

Bevebse :-*Figiire in short tunic, with loose yeil-like garments around the head, 
etc. 

Abian Lboend^ imperfect /sm llhfiafaM Afilithata. 

Mr. Bayley. 
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XXXII. SOTEE Mboas. 

1. — O Copper. 

OsTBEeB:— Bust of king, with crested helmet, to the left; the right hand holds 
an arrow. 

Monogram, No. 168, with the Arian letters U, in front of the profile. 
Bbtbbsb ^as* typo of horseman, eleyatmg a small object like a cross. 
Lbobmd:— BAClAfV BAClAeVOIN COITHP MCrAC. 

Monogram, No. 168. Mr. Bayley. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ix., figs. 8, 10. 

2. ^0 Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 26. 

Obybbsb : ~Bust of king, with rayed head ; the right hand holds either a javelin 
with pennons, or a simple ^rt. 

Monogram, No. 168. 

Bbvbbsb : — As above. 

Monogram, No. 168. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 11 to 19. 

There are numerous subordinate varieties of this type of coin, which it is need- 
less to particularise in this place. But I may notice that the degraded Greek 
sigmas, which have heretofore usually been rendered by a square C, are, in 
these mintages, indifferently interchanged with the equally debased C on the 
different specimens. 

8.— O Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 23. 

Obtebbe : — King on horseback, to the right. 

Legend BACIAEV BAClAf VCBN COTTHP MSFAC. 

Bevebbb:— A male figure, with flat helmet and fillet, casting incense upon a 
small altar. 

Asian Legend Btyadiraijiua Mahataaa TradatMa, 

Monogram, ti, * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ix., figs. 20, 21, 22. 

4.— Q Copper. 

Obvebse Head, with fillet, to the right. 

Monogram, No. 168. 

Beveebb Standing figure, to the left, holding a staff or spear in the left hand, 
and what may possibly be intended for the thunderbolt in the 
right. 

Gbxbe Lbobnd (iuperfret). Mr. Bayley. 

XXXII*. Xadphises. 

1.— GolA Unique. 

Obvbebb:— Xing, seated after the Oriental fashion (cross-legged) on clouds. 

He holds a dub in his hand, and small flames ascend from his 
dioulders; he wears a Scythic cap surmounted by a single- 
centred trident. 

Lbgbnd:— BACIAETC ooHMO KAA«1CHC. 

Monogram, 169. 

Bevbbu Siva and his bnll (Nandi) ; flames rise from the divinity’s head ; ho 
holds a trident in his right hand. 

Aeian Lbgbnd :---MdAdrfpVMa Bt^dirtgata wnaUga /mastosa A/eAtmastesa 
Monogram, 169. Captain Robinson. 
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2.— Gold. 

Obtbbu King, seated on an Eastern, throne, with a flower in his right hand. 

Legend and monogram as abore. 

Betbrsb:— D eyice as No. 1. 

Monogram, ditto. 

*Jour. des Sa?.,* 1834, pi. flg. 7. ‘Ariana Antiqna,* pL z., flg. 69 
and pi. zzi., flg. 17. 


I do not propose to enter into any detail of the coins of Kadphises in this place, 
as they scarcely belong to the Bactrian series. It will be sniflcient to refer to 
the ty^ already figured and described by Prinsep,^ and the additional speci- 
mens engraved in the * Ariana Anriqua.* It is to be noted that these and 
other Indo-Scythian coins are known only in gold and copper, the single 
supposed silver specimen in the E.I.H.* having proved to be of copper 
plated over ! 


XXXIII. OONDOFHAXES.^ 

!•— O Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 15. 

Obvebsb Azat* horseman, to the right. 

Lboemd-.^BACIAEoiC BACIAEOIN roNAo«APoT. 

Monogram, No. 170. 

Ebybbse Figure, with trident. 

Abian Leoexd :-^Mdhdrqfa MahaUua Oadaphartm,^ 

British Museum coin. Monogram, No. 171* 

* Ariana Antiqua* (billon coin), pi. v., fig. 16. 


1 [PI. viii., fig. 4 ; pi. zxii., figs. 1, 2, 8.] 

* [* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. z., figs. 7 to 21.] 

* [* Ariana Antique,* pi. zi., flg. 9.] 

^ [An enquiry of considerable interest has been raised with reference to the name 
preserved on these coins, to long veiled from European intelligence, in virtue of the 
almost literal identity it bears to the designation of the king mentioned, in certain 
old church legends, as the ruling potentate of India at the period of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. The coincidence in the appellation is certainly remarkable, 
though there is a defect in the primary authority for the statement, a difficulty in 
rogara to the correspondence 01 the nte of the kingdom, and a doubt as to the 
needfiil accordance or the epochs of the legendary and the numismatically-certified 
monarchs, the latter of whom seems to belong to a date prior to our era : but, for the 
reconcilement of this last obstacle, there is a fisirly opra margin afibrded by the sno- 
cessional coins, which in themselves suggest the question as to whether the name of 
Gondophares was not posthumously elevated into the rank of a dynastie title. The 
following heads of sentences will indicate the leading combinations deposed to by the 
* Legenda Aurea,* p. 83 : — * Thomas apostolus cum asset apud Csesaream, apparuit ei 
dominus dicens : rez Indise Gundofeius, etc., p. 85. Post hoc autem apostolus et 
Abbanes ad regem India pervenerunt . • . Gad frater legis, etc., p. 87. Post 
hoe autem iu superiorem Indiam abiitf.—' Jacobi a Yoranne Ls^da Aurea.* 
Dresden, 1846. also 'Lombardica Historia* (1490), Xerdier; pp. 122 and 
91 severally of the Ftedi and Latin editions of his ‘China,* etc. ; uso Assemain*s 
erudite rectifications, pp. 30 and 591, vol. iii. (2nd p^).] 

* [The Arian orthography of this name varies considerably, not only in the different 

mintages of diverse ty^ bnt even in pieces having similar standard deviees : among 
the latter, belonging to class No. 1, 1 note etc.] 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obtebbe As above. 

Leoebd:— BA l;iAE^C BAClAECaN MEPAAoT TNAO«SPPoY. 

Reverse:— M inerva, armed, to the right. 

Arian Legend:— Mdhdrt^a RqjaiUrqia Tradata .... Oadapharata, 
Monogram, No. 134^ with 172. 

Mr. Breroton. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 17. 

3. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — As above. 

Reverse Male figure, with spear, to the right 

Monograms, No. 1340 with 173 {t and phre)^ No. 171 with ld5<i. 

' Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 18. 

4. — □ Copper. (Type as in pi. uviii., fig. 15 ; and pi. xxxii., fig. 14). 

Obverse :— Sing, on horseback ; to hisfrontis seen Victory, presenting a chaplet. 

Legend :—BAClAEo MPoT(?}. [* Ariana Antiqua’ coin, «APoT 

ficFAAoT roNAA.] 

Reverse:— Centre device, the monogram figured under No. 170, pi. \\d, 

Abian Legend : — Mdhd .... Dhaga , . , ta Apraiihaiasa Ja , , . , 9a 
Oudapharasa, ^ 

Monograms, Arian letters. No. 63 and san. 

Mr. Baylcy. ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pL zxi., fig. 16. 

5. — O Copper.^ 

Obverse :— Head of king, to the left ; the contour similar to the Pakorcs* busts. 

Legends imperfect. B. B., etc. 

Reverse :— Victory, with chaplet. 

Arian Legend :— Afd5drq/asa Rajadiriyasa MahaUi9a Gudaphara 

Monogram, yfi, and an indistinct Arian letter. Mr. Bayley. 

6. — O Copper. Plate xviii., figs. 5-8. 

Obverse : —Head of king, to the right, greatly barbarised. [THPoC TNAO^EPP.] 
Reverse Victory, as in No. 5. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrqfaaa Qodaphi, sa TradaioM, 

• Mr. Brereton. 

7. — O Copper. Small barbaric coin. 

Obverse : — Rude filleted head, to the right. 

Abbreviated Greek legend, BACl BAC . . . Y. 

Reverse :— Rude figure of Thessalian Minerva, to the right. 

Arian Legend:— iZepVidirq/asa MahaUua G9daphara9a, 

Monogram, Arian wtri and hd or ho. 

XXXIY. Abdalgases. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse King’s bust to the right, as in the Pakorcs’ type. 

Legend : — ... lAEUJC CUJTHPoC A . . . . 

Reverse . — Figure of Victory, to the right (of good execution). 

Arian Legend : — Tradataia Mdkdrqjaoa Ahdagafosa. Mr. Brereton. 

1 [There is on interesting coin in the British Museum, brought from India by 
Captain Ilollings, typically connected with the above, which deserves mention in this 
place. — O Copper. Oho. — Bust of king to the left, wearing the Parthian tiara. Imper- 
feet legend, in corrupt Greek, BACIAEY. Figure of Victory, as in No. 6. Greek 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obtuub AcaiT honeman, to the zight| with flat cap and flowing flUet ; hand 
iqpraiaed. 

IdKIBNl>»OOrrapt:>-BAaiAETONTol BASIAECUNT ABAATASOT. 
Monogram, 170. 

A coin .in the B. I. givei the name ABAAFABoT. Ber. monogram, 895 
with 1745, etc. 

Rbvsb8b Erect figure, to the right ; head-drem as on the obrene, with ipear, 
band eztended. 

Abxan Lbobbd : — Qfidoplwta JBhrada J^tirua Mdhdrt^^ AidagafOia. 
[Coin] *of Oondophara*B brother’a son, M&h&raja Abdagaiea.* 

Capt. Robinson, 895 with Arian monognun. No. 174 {Sakre or 8aphr$). 

Some of the coins of thii series modify the obyerse legend. It is usoallj in 
comipt and bungled Qreek, and difficult to make sense of; but it clearly 
accords with the substance conveyed in the Arian legend above transcribed, 
in defining the nepotal relationship of Abdalgases. A collation of three speci- 
mens (B. I.) produces the following imperfect version— BAilAETA.OAAA 
rTNAlWPo AAEAAIAEuiC. The Reverse legend is also uncertain in the 
difTerent specimens, adding, at times, the titles of Dradatoia and Dhramioia 
after the M&h&raja. Monogram, 176. 

3. — O Copper. Similar types. 

Lboebds, imperfect [loIAEPo AAEAAl] with the addition of the title of 
Tradaimm before the name on the reverse. Mr. Brereton. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obvbbbb ‘.—Horseman, to the left. 

Rbvbbbb ‘.—Figure as in No. ,1, without the cap. Major Cunningham. 

•}— Small coin. Mr. Bayley. 

5. — O Copper. • 

OBVBBan: —As No. 2. Monogram, No. 145 with t. 

Rbvbbbb:— Erect figure, holding a small, statue of Victory, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 184s; with Greek AP and Bactrian L Mr. Bayley. 

Sub-Abbaoaseb Sasak. 

1.— O C<OT«. 

Obtbbbb:— Horseman, as in No. 2. Legend imperfect. 

Monogtam, No. 170, with p. My * Cabinet,’ 170, and 5. 

RBTBBaB:— Figure as above. No. 2. 

Ab^ Lbobbd i^Mdhdr^fdM BdahaUua TVttdaUua .....< Oodt^hfOM 

Monogram, No. 159, with ^ and small letters, p, «5, etc, in the field. Mr. 
BaylBy,p, etc. *Ariana Antique,’ jiL v., 4g. 20. 

legend imperftot, Imt tiie name or title reads clearly CANABAPoT. Qf. .ffiSlii 
Spartiani— Lngdm Bat mdouli:, p. 28; and Kerdier, pp. 80, FrcMh edit,59, 
Latin edit, 

^ [Migor Guanitigham renders the doubtihl word here omitted as JkM kadMM 
(Sanskrit; IV JDtfM-hridipi)^ God-hearted, esorposvf. 'Jour. A. 8be. Beng.,* 
1854, p. 718.] ^ 
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2.— O Copper. 

Obyebsb Alas* horeemaiL 

Bbvebbb:— J upiter, holding a figure of Viotorj, to the left. 

Abiab Lbobbd: — AmoIU J>Ae(«ii[pM!swi) AMeM[Oiiii]iiii^m]. 
Monogram, No. 184e^ with Gre^ AP and Arian i . 

< Aziana Antiqna,’ pL ?., figa. 12, 20. 


XXXY. Albsagxb. 

I extract tl^e following notice of the coina of Araaeea from Major Cunningham’a 
paper in the ‘Jour. Aa. Soc. Beng.,* toI. xi.,.1842, p. 185. 

1. — O Copper. 

OBTBBaB : — A horaeman, to the right. 

Lbobbd:— BAGIA fYONTOC BACIAfOIN AIKAIOT APCAKOT. 

BxYBBaB : — ^Type obliterated. 

Abiab Lbobbd i^Mdhdu^ma MdhatataAtkMIuua Drad^Utua. 

m 

2. — O Copper. 

Obtbbbb : — ^A horaeman, to the right. 

Lbobbd, imperfeet BA21 . . OT APBAKoT. 

Bbvbbbb : — ^Male figure, to the left, holding a email figure in hia right hand. 
Abiab Lbobbd i^Mdkdrtoart^oia • . . ^(«A#AaihMa). 


XXXYl. Paxobxs. 

1.— O Copper. 

OBTBBaB Bearded head, to the left; the hair ii elaboratelj curled and 
arranged after the Fereian foahion. 

Lbobbd BACIAiTC BAGUUwr llAKoPHG. 

Bbybbob Yiotoiy with chaplet, to the right 

Abiab Lmbbd Btffadirtfitum MahttUm AtewM. 

Monograma, Noa. 177, 178, oompoaed of Bactrian lettera, with the addi- 
tion foot4troke peniar to the atjle of writing in uae on theae cmna. 

* Jour. Aa. Soo. Beng.,* toL xL, pi. fig. 11. 

XXXYIII. Ob^obbs. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obtbbbb :-^Head of king, to the left ; the hair ia arranged after the Fhrnan 
foahion on the FakoreoP derioe. 

Lboxmd (ooimpt) BACIAETC BACIAEOIN MBFAC oPBArNHa 
Bcfnan Yiotory, to the right, holding out a fillet. 

Lbobbd (imperfoet) MtMmm QudMfihmnm .... 

BritiA Muaenm. Baotrian monograma, pii and pa. 
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COINS AND BELICS FROM BACTBIA. 

[Article XXI. completes the series of James Frinsep’s 
original essays. The subjoined paper by his brother. Hr. 
H. T. Prins^, is reproduced from the * Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,' December, 1838, as introductory to, and 
partially illustrative of, my author's latest artistic contribution 
to Indian numismatics, — ^an engraving which he himself was 
not spared to comment on in the text of the Journal for whose 
pages it was designed.'] 


^ rThfl serennce of tbii connexion, at the time deemed only temnorair. is 
recoraed in the subjoined proceeding of the * Asiatic Society of Bengal,' which, 
howexer intentionally compfimenta^, does hut scant justice to the po&ion James 
Piinsep achiered for the Society ituia, in association with the journal of which he is 
here recoguM as the editor] 

Extract from the proce^ngs of the * Asiatic Society of Bengal,* Wednesday 
erening, the 14th NoTember, 1888. The Hon. Sir Edwart Byan, indent, in the 
chair.— Before proceeding to the general business of the meeting, the President rose 
and stated that he held m his hand a letter from the Secretary, Mr. James Frinsra, 
the substance of which must be a source of deep regret to every member of the 
Society, for every one must feel the loss the Society had suffered in tilie departure of 
its Seo^ry, Mr. James Frinsep. He assured the meeting, however, and he spoke 
on the authority of a conversation he had with Mr. Friim, before h^ departure, 
that this gentleman's absence from India would be but for a snort period, and that on 
his return he would be ready to take the lame interest^ and to displity the same seal 
and anxiety, which had so honorably distinguuhed his discharge of the important 
duties he hu undertaken in connexion with the Society. The President said that 
the oljeets of the Society hod, under Mr. Frinsep's able superintendence, been 
prosecuted with a vigour which had added laigriy to its credit and reputation ; and 
that the results prowiced in every department of science and literature, for which the 

» was indebted chiefly to its Secretary's activity and varied powers, had bus- 
its (haraeter in a manner rivaUii^ the periods when it derived renown fhim 
the labours of a Jones, a Golebrooke, and^a Wunn. The President took ocearion to 
add, that, in the time of Mr. James Frins^, and on his proposition, the name of the 
Society luri been associated with a monthly periodityl, estabudied hy the late Captain 
Herb^ oriffinally under the name of * Gieanim in Sdenoe.' Hie work was after- 
wards extended and ably conducted by Mr. Fnnsra himsdf ; and at his suggestion 
it was resolved, in 1831, that so long as this periodical should be conducted by a 
Semtaiy of the Society, it diould bear the title of ‘Journal of the Asiatio Soeiety 
under that name it had been since continued by Mr. Piinsep with very distinguirnra 
success to the present day. The Society had no property m tiie ‘Journal,’ and no 
right to prevent Mr. Pnnaep from sepuating it again from the Society, and con- 
ducting u on his own account ; but he had no such intention. He (Sir E. Ryan) 
had ascertained that Mr. James Prinsep had made arrangements for its being con- 
tinued to tile end of the present year from materials in huid; and after Aat he meant 
that kii series should be dosed ; but he had no oljeetion to the Society’s oont^uing 
the periodical by the same name, under other management, as a concern gnite inde- 
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It has been already announced in the pages of this Journal, that the 
eztensiTe odlleotions (tf coins and other relics made by Mr. Masson, by 
Sir Alexander Bumes, and Dr. Lord, were on their way to Calcutta, 
and were likely to Ml shortly under the examination of the Editor. 
He Mt it as a great compliment that was paid to his efforts to restore 
the lost portions of Indian and Bactrian history by means of the coins 
and inscriptions still extant in the language and with the superscrip- 
tions and dates of the r&jas of those times, that collectors in all parts of 
India were in the habit of submitting to his inspection whatever they 
lighted upon as unusual, and sought his reading and interpretation of 
the legends, emblems, and inscriptions, which baffled the learning and 
ingenuity of the pandits and antiquarians of the vicinity. As a con- 
sequence of the happy discoveries made by him in this line, coins and 
transcripts of inscriptions came in from all quarters, from Assam and 
Ava to Bokh&ra and Sindh, and from Ceylon northward to Nepal. The 
possession of the rich store of materials thus accumulated gave frcilities 


pendent. Now, he (the President) belieTed that all the members of the Society 
would ref;ret exceedingly that a periodical so established, and which had acquired 
siirii credit and consideration, shomd be discontinued, lie trusted that it would be 
resumed by Mr. J. Frinsep himself when he returned to India ; but, in the mean- 
time, he should submit to the meeting ^e propriety of taking into consideration the 
Debility of making some arrangement to carry it on during Mr. Prinsep’s absence. 
Haring premised thus much, the l^ident statra that he riiould read to the meeting 
Mr. J^es Prinsep’s letter, placing the ntuation of Secretary at their disposal : but, 
as he had no doubt it would be the unanimous feeling of the meeting to desire to 
retain Mr. Prinsep in official connection with the Society, he should not consider this 
letter as an absolute resignation, but should propose a resolution, and submit arrange- 
ments founded upon it^hich would enable Mr. Prinsep to resume the office on his 
retom to India. The President then read the following letter ^ 


2b th» Him, Sir Edwais Rtak, Kt,, Pruiimt nj the AHatie Society, 

Bow. Bn, 

.... - j taken my 
m the eoantrv for 

__ ^ j ot the of the 

flodety hie sitiutlon ofits Seeretaij, which 1 have SUed for dre years. 

It IS with great reluctanee ana regret that I thue enmte myself from a body with whom 


Being compelled by ili-heolth to proceed to een end erentnally to Bonn 
poseogo on hoird the ‘^Herefordshire,’ with the intention of being nbeent 1 
two or perhnpe three jrcere. 1 am thus under the neceeei^ of placing a1 
flodety me dtoathm orita fleeretoij, which 1 have fllled for llTe years. 

Xt IS with great reluctanee and regret that I thus oeparate myself from a body with whom 
I hnro been oaeoelnted in Inhoura of much interest and utility, whose forour has encounged my 
seel, aad through whoae credit and reputation in the world I hare obtained the means of 
mrfiiiij generally kpown my own humble efforts in the cause of sdence, and my not unsnccesoftil 
mdearoun to explore the aatliiuitiee of the country to whoae eenriee we are devoted. 

But the diesbOlty of sleluieBe is on aeeldent to which we ore all liable, and frtim which fheie 
is no resouros, bat in tomporaiy deportare to a better climate. I am tans compelled to leave 
my ineompleto laboms to be perfeeted by others, aad to iblinquish the place I have held in the 
flodety, that provldon may be mado for its competent disobiurge under the foilore of my own 
poww of longer vaBdariag uaetal aervloa. 

I have the honour to be, eto. 

^ Id J T ooesiiir, 16M. (Signed) Jams Pniwaxp. 


Pkuposad by tliA Ptesidoiii, ieoonded by Mr. Gunin, and unanimoudy resolved : 
That the rmgnatioii of Mr. James Prinsep be not ac^ted; but the Society hope 
that he will retun to resume the situation of Secretary, which he had fllled ao much 
to die eredit of the Sooiety for a period of five years.*- Resolred : That the Pteddent 
eonununicato to Mr. James Pripsep the desire of the Society, that he shall not con- 

oBhfeieturntoIii^hawiUreiiiiiiathetitiiadmcfG^^ ^ ^ 
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of oompariBon and collation wbioh wore doabtloBs a main cause of hii 
success ; but the study and exertions required for the satislketion of 
these numerous references to his individual ddll, although entered 
upon with a zeal participated only by those who have achievcid much, 
and feel that there is yet more within their reach which ought to be 
the result of their own discoveries, were too severe for the dimate of 
India, and the Editor’s robust constitution sunk at last under the in- 
cessant labour and dose attention given to these fevorite studies at the 
very moment when the richest collection of inBoriptions, coins, and 
relics, that had ever been got together in India, were actually on their 
way to Calcutta, as materials for maturing the results he had achieved. 
The collections of Mr. Masson were forwarded from Bombay in the 
John Adam, which reached Cdcutta only in the course of the past 
December. There are of these coins from four to six thousand, besides 
the contents of several topei^ and casts of figures of Budh, with various 
other remains of the period antecedent to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Bactria and Afghanistan. . The whole of this collection was by order of 
Government laid upon the table of the Asiatic Sodety at the meeting 
of January, 1889 ; but the members present felt that, in the absence of 
their late Secretary, and likewise of Capt, Cunningham, Mr. Y. Tregear, 
and Colond Stacy, there were no persons in Calcutta to whom the 
examination, arrangement, and report upon the eoins and xdics could 
be committed with confidence. They came therefore to the unanimous 
resolution to recommend their being forwarded without delay to Eng- 
land, where the Honorable Court would have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting them to 'the inspection of the late Secretary of the Asiatio 
Society, jointly with Dr. Wilson, the librarian at the East.India House, 
and so the ends of science and of antiquarian research would be most 
effectually answered. 

The care of this magfiifioent coUeotion, which is large enough to 
supply aU the museums in Europe, has been kiadly undertaken by Mr. 
Cracroll, a very zealous member of the Asiafio Society, and them is 
ground for hoping that under his superintendence a catdogue may yet 
be made before he takes his final departure for England. The artioles 
have come round in bags mthout any separate list^ and in one bag 
there are about two thousand copper coins. ^ 

But, independently of Mr. Masson’s collection, another numbered 
by thousands has been brought to Calcutta by Dr. McL eod , the In- 
spector General of Hospitals to Her Majesty’s forces in TnAU. This 
consistB partly of coins of all motals, but there are also seveijsl 
and gems of diflbrent stones cut with a great variety of 
devices. All these are the property of Sir A. Bumes, and have arrived 
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for deposit and oustody as well as for inspection; they are therefore 
still available for the curiousi and will continue so until Sir A. Bumes 
diall send instructions u to tlieir disposal. We cannot ourselyes under- 
take the particular examination of these rdics so as to give the detailed 
description they deserve. A selection firom the coins had, however, 
previously been made at Simla, and those deemed most curious being 
forwardied by the dawk arrived fortunately before the departure of our 
Editor. Amongst them is that most curious coin of Dr. Lord, with 
the head of Eucratides on one side, and of both his parents on the 
other, a drawing of whidi is exhibited in plate xlii. From the other 
sdected coins thus transmitted, a plate was prepared by the Editor, 
which was intended to be illustrative of an article he designed giving 
in our last October number. The plate remains, and we attach it to 
this article, that the curious who have followed our Editor to the length, 
of his past researches may see the objects which he deemed worthy of 
fresh illustration in the field of Indo-Bactrian numismatology. If the 
'Hereforddiire,* the diip in which he took passage, had touched at 
Madras, or had put into Mauritius, or hrA met a vessel at sea, we 
might ^ve hoped for the comments promised on this, as on two other 
plates which we also intend to give, and shall separately refer to. But 
the time approaches when the issue of the last numbw of our series 
will be expected, and we can no longer defer the publication, under 
the doubtfiil expectation of receiving the desiderated paper from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Of the coins and gems therefore in Sir Alexander 
Bumes’s colleotion we can at present make no use, but we hold them 
in deposit for the examination of others, and to .await his fMher 
instructions. We must be content at present .to give the plate referred 
to, which it win be seen is numbered xliii.,. together with such brief 
reading of the names, as a Tyro of Indian numismatics might be ex- 
pected with the aid of the alphabets to supply. The plate is of Indo- 
Bactrian coins of date antecedent to the introduction of Grecian art, 
with the Grecipn alphabet, into the mints of that country. The 
legends are in the ancient Ho. 1 character of the then universal FiU 
language, with Bactrian characters in some instances on the obverse, 
or intermixed. The names and emblems 6n these coins are weU worth 
the study of the learned. 

Along with Sir A. Bumes*s coins, Dr. McLeod brought to Calcutta 
a very singular reUo obtained by Dr. Lord at Badakhdidn, and which 
is, we bdieve, destined for the British Museum. The relic in question 
is an andent patera of silver, embossed in the interior in very high 
relief, uid representing, with idl the usual adjuncts of classio mythology, 
the procession of B^ bus The god himself sits in a car drawn by two 
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harnessed females with a drinking oup in his hand. A flat in&nt, 
Silenus, stands in fironti and there is a female figure sitting on the 
after comer of the oar, which, ftom its disproportionate size, we 
imagine to be the carved elbow of the seat on which the god reclines. 
There are also two winged cupids in attendance, one fiying with a 
wand in his hand, to which a fillet is attached, the other end of which 
is hdd hj the infant Silenus; and the other on the foreground behind 
the wheel of the car, as if employed in pushing it on. The car is 
followed by a dancing Hercules, distinguishable by the club and lion 
akin. The heads of this figure and of the Bacchus are both wanting, 
owing probably to their having been of gold, or thought so, while the 
rest of the patera, being only of rilver gilt, has escaped similar viola- 
tion. The gilding, however, is mostly worn away firom long use, and 
in one part the side of the cup is actually worn through. Inde- 
pendently of the circumstance of the main figure being represented 
with a oup in hand, its identity with the Grecian Bacchus is proved 
by the vines circumpendent, and by the figure of a tiger standing 
prominently out in the fore-ground and drinking out of a wine jar. 

This patera is the property of Dr. Lord, who is also the fortunate 
owner of the double-headed coin of Eucratides, the original apparently 
from which the plate of a similar coin is given in Dr. Vincent’s * Peri- 
plus;’ but the double head is there represented as being on both sides 
of the coin. With a liberality deserving of particular notice, both these 
unique relics have been gratuitously appropriated by tfie finder, or are 
intended to be so, in the manner deemed by him most conducive to the 
ends of science. Dr. Lord not desiring to retain them as isolated trophies 
of his own good fortune in the field of research and discovery. 

I fear wo must not look upon this piece of plate as afibrding evi- 
dence of the state of the arts in Badakhsh&n, where it was found, at 
any particular epoch. That it is of high antiquity is quite apparent 
from the condition of the metal, as well as from the design ; but in the 
Feriplus of the Erythrean sea, pubHdied am^gst Arian’s works, it is 
distinctly stated that dpyi/pca/uiTa, «.a. articles of silver plate, were a 
staple import from the west, for exchange agdnst the productions of 
India. At Minnagarh, upon the Indus, it is ftirther stated by the 
author of that treatise that he himself presented to the raja fiapvrifia 
apjvpmfJLara, valuable pieces of plate, in order to secure his favor, rmd 
the grant' of certain privileges of trade. There is thus reason to believe 
that the patera must have been brought from Greece or Asia Minor, 
and either presented in like manner, or sold to some sovereign of 
Bactria, by a merchant desiring rimilar privileges of trade in that 
country. That it has been in use for centuries is evident from the 
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worn condition it now presents; but for how many it was in use, and 
for how many it lay treasured in royal or other repositoriei^ is more 
than may now be conjectured. 

INDO-BAGTEIAN COINS. 

Spedflcation of ooim in plate xHt. 

1. Obvbbsb: Armed figure standing with a dab or qpear ; no insoriptioii. 

Rbtebsb : El^hant with rider. Bactrian inaeription, .Bcposa; rest not ded- 

pheraUe. 

2. Obtbbsb : Woman and deer, with inscription not legible : emUem, etc. 
Rbtbbsb : Tree and monntain ; with emblems. [See anti , yd. i., p. 201.] 

3. OBTXBaB : Man and boll ; same emblem as No. 2 ; and Mdhdrdjoia ifoAoMotoM 

in dd P61f clearly l^ble, but the name to the left baffles ns.^ 
BnyEBSE : Same derice and emblems as No. 2, and Mdhdnfiaia clearly l^ble 
in Bactrian at the bottom. t 

4. Obybbbb: Same device as No. 2, and same emblem ; MaghtUktUun 

in old F&li. 

Bbvbbsb : Same device and emblems as No. 2 ; MMrtffata in Bactrian ; the 
rest not legible. 

5. A larger coin ; the same device on both rides as No. 3 ; obverse defined. 

Rbvbbsb: in Bactrian diaracteiB. 

6. OBVBBan: Bull and emblem; no letters. 

Bbvbbsb : Same emblems as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, with addition of a whed : very 
peculiar. 

7. Obvbbsb : Deer and man, with emblems; JCunmukua in old Pfilf. 
Bbvbbsb : Same as Nos. 2, 3, 4, etc. 

8. Obvbbsb: Deer and woman; jrsAdnf^ in Pftli. 

Bbvbbsb : Same as No 2 ; no inimription. 

9. Obvbbsb: Deer and man; JTiNNMdSsfpB in Phil. 

Bbvbbsb: Same as No. 2. 

10. Same predsdy. Phil inscription, Kmidtud^ the last letter bring an initial M d. 

BUDDHIST SATBAP GOINS. 

11. Obvbbsb : Hoxw caparisoned. 

Bbvbbsb : Rq/ata, in Bactrian, with various marks. 

12. Obvbbsb : Horse. 

Bbvbbsb: Standing figure with bow. Inscription in P61i, Smrba (dpata paUt- 
[RAatrapoia P(H’?)apdsMM4sM.] 

13. The same.indistinct. 

14. Obvbbsb: The same worn. 

Bbvbbsb. Inscription in lines. IhmiyMus legible in PhU. [ZhalrtuMss 
pogdHum Qsydms tAe is.] 

15. Nothing distinct. 

16. Obvbbsb: Hotse^s tail and hind quarter. 

Bbvbbsb: Figure standing. XspdsMgwM in Phil. 

17, 18, 19. Obvbbsb: Bull. 

Bbvbbsb: Standing figure, with inseriptioB RtguMpadam. Centre one 
in Bactrian. 
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20. Obyxbsx : Standing figure. P&li ineeription, Faghtigapata, \^KhttUipam 

Jtqfa ..] 

Bxyxbsb: Figure. No inscription. 

21. Nothing made out. 

22. Obyebbs : Figure in speaking attitude. Bmghm4m 

28, 24, 25. Not deciphered. 

N.B.— These latter are classified as of the Satrap group— first, because of the title 
Btja or Mah&r&ja not being found in any of them ; secondly, bmuse of the names 
haring so evidently an ancient Persian aspect; and lastly, bmuse of the horse em- 
blem, whidi probably bad its origin in the circumstances w^ch attended the accession 
of GuAtaq^, Darius Hystaspes. 


END OF ESSAYS. 
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PKETACE. 


In patting forth this New Edition of Prinaqp’s Ueeful Tables, 

I may confidently appeid to the sterling yalue of the work, 
and the appreoiation with which it has preyioufily been 
receiTed by the public in India, as eyinced in reprints, 
partial and entire, issued at Calcutta and elsewhere. 

My task as Editor has been limited to bringing up the 
Monetaiy Tables to the latest possible date, the occasional 
insertion of Notes, and the incorporation of such additional 
Dynastic Lists as dianced to be accessible in this couiitry« 
The orthography of the Oriental names has usually been 
reproduced literatim after the original printed text, wherein 
they are found to yUry to the extent that might haye been 
anticipated consequent on the assemblage of the component 
materials from the works of yarious European commentators, 
who each followed his own method of transliteration, and 
who, for the most part, wrote before we ,had arriyed at 
eyen the present indeterminate stage in the system of the 
transcription of Eastern tongues which Sir William Jones 
so meritorioufiy inaugurated. 
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USEFUL TABLES, 

KTO. 


BRITISH INDIAN MONETARY SYSTEM AS ESTABLISHED 

BY REGULATION VII. OF 1833 [OF THE BENGAL 

GOVERNMENT.] 

Silver is the legally constituted medium of exchange in all money 
transactions throughout the British Indian possessions. Gold coin is a 
legal tender, at a fixed value of sixteen rupees^ for the gold muhr* 
of Calcutta, and fifteen rupees for the gold muhr of Madras and 
Bombay ; but it is not demandable in payment, and is left to find its 
current value in the market. Copper coin is only a legal tender at 
the established rate of sixty-four paisd’ to the rupee, on payments 
fidling short of one rupee. 

The rupee is, then, the unit or standard measure of value through- 
out India, and by the Regulation lately passed, a perfect assimilation in 
weight and fineness has been effected in this unit of currency of the 
three Fresidenciei^ so that the rupee of Upper India, of Madras, and 
of Bombay are now identical in value. From this uniformity are 
excepted ihe three provinces of Bengal Proper, Bahar, and Orissa; in 
which the Murdiid&b&df or sikldL^ rupee still continues to be the legal 
currency ; but the relation of one coin to the other is now reduced to 
great simplicity, one FarrukMb&d, Madras, or Bombay rupee being 
precisely equal to fifteen dn&s* sikkd. 

* H 8 ipif riyyo, ^siWer.’ ** msAr, 'a teal.* 

* K Uuyj paiad, * f a aCmi ‘ a coining die.* h roD. 

* 8 dnd, h [jJ </««/. 
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BBITISH INDIAK MONETABT STSTEU. 


The following table exhibits the sifoeme of fho British Tt»H«n 
monetary system : 


GOLD XUHB. 

BUPBB. 

ANA. 

PAI8A. 

PA'I*. * I 

Calcutta 1 

M 




Madbas A2fD Bombay.... l 

o 

■i 




mm 

16 

■RV 



■i 

1 


12 


H 



Hi 


Small diells, called kauris,* are also made use of for fractional pay- 
ment^ and are reckoned as follows: but their value is subject to 
considerable fluctuation, and they are now nearly superseded by the 


copper currency. 

4 Kau:rismake 1 Ganda.* 

20 Gandas 1 Pan.* 

5 Pans 1 An4. 


BESCBIPTION OF THE CURRENT COINS. 
ooLn Ann silyeb. 

The inscriptions upon the Company’s gold and silver coins are in 
Persian, as follows : 

Qbvebse of the sikkd rupee struck at the Calcutta mint. 

''IMnidcr of the Muhammadan fiutli, Roflection of Ditine exceRence, the Emperor 
ShUi *Alam has strnck this ooin to he current throughout the seven dimes.'* 

SetBBSE • 

" Strnck at Mnnhid&hftd in the year 19 of his fortunate reign.*' 

The rupee of the Western provinces^ coined at the late mints of 
FoinAhdl^ and Bendres, and now at the mint of Sdgar, bears the 
same inscription on the obverse. On the reverse the date and place of 
coinage ore different 

(juyl* *4-* ‘■r>® 

**Btrnck at Farrukh6hftd in the year 45 of his prosperous reign." 

The several vanetiea of coin, produced by modifleations of weight 
standard, or die, from time to time, in the Calcutta subordinate 
mints of the Bengal Presidency, from their all bearing the same legend 
and date, are not. easily recognized but by an experienced mon^- 
changer. As, however, different regulations regarding defleienqr of 


I 


I/'U pd*#. s irnf ydds, *a quarter.* • k kmifl. 

^TO1|(Emot.) sWFses. 


s 
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weighty etc., appl^ to the coins of the old and new standard, it is con- 
yenient to point out a mode of discriminating them. 

1. The old standard sikkt rupee of 1793-1818 has an oblique 
milling. 

2. The new standard rupee of 1818-1832 has a straight 
milling. 

3. The new sikkd rupee, struck under the present regulation, has a 
plain ‘edge, without milling, and a dotted rim on the face. 

The distinctions of the oblique and straight milling apply also 
to the old an d new gold muhr. Of the up-country or Farrukhibdd 
coins: — 

4. The old standard Farmkh&bdd rupee (or ^ 45th Sun Lucknow 
rupee ’ of Beg. XLY. 1803) has an oblique milling. 

5. The Sen&res rupee, coined 1806-1819, has also an oblique milling. 

6. The new standard Farml^bad rupee, cbined at the Farru]^- 
OM mint, 1819-24, and at the Benares mint, 1819-30, and now at 
the Sagar mint, has an upright milling. 

7. The Fairukhdbdd rupee, coined under the new regulation at the 
Calcutta mint, has a plain edge, and a plain rim on the fime. 

The coins struck before 1793, at the old mints of Patna, Ifur^d- 
ibdd, and Dacca, the Benares rupee anterior to 1806, and the coins of 
all the BTative independent states, are known by their having no 
milling. The Company’s coin up the country is thus generally cidled 
idUdr ^ ^ milled, or made by machinery ’, in contrad i stinction to the 
unmilled or native coins, which are flEuhioned and stamped with the 
hammer and anvil. 

The Madras rupee has a dotted rim on the face, and an indented 
cord-milling : that coined in Calcutta has an upright milled edge : it 
has the symbol of a rose on the obverse. The inscriptions are as 
follows ^ 

The aui^icioiis coin of 'the noble Monarch, Aats«iid<4tn Mnbanunad *Alamgfr 
(the Ihther of Shhh- *A!fiun.) 

^jjLe 

"StRwk at A|kl4 in th. 80th jwr of Us i^ro^itloni idgn.” 

The Sombay ooiii has now a plain edge and the ftUowing legend : 

swpleioiii eoin of th. gnst Bmporori Shth *AltiH| 

Ctw t iS y . 

"Stnwk St SOist in th. 46th yoar of hi. pro^thm. nign,” 


> MMr. 
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BaiTISU INDIAN MONSTANT 8Y8TB1C. 


COPPEB COINS. 

The iii8cription on the Calcutta paidL is, on the obyxbse : 
sLmIiOIj sLm* 

** In the 87th year of the reign of the Emperor, Shfth 'Xlam.” 

On the BBYEBSE : lE^^HniT 

«« One ph*i nkkA.’* 

In Beng&lf, Persian, and N&gari characters. Serrated rim on the 
face and plain-edge milling. 

The new double-paisa or half-dnd piece has on one side merely the 
words * half-&n&,* in English and Bengali : on the reverse, the same 
in Persian and Ndgari. The pi’i or third of a pais^ has in the same 
manner merely the name ‘ one pa’i,’ which makes it liable to be con- 
founded with the ^one p&’i sikkd,’ and on this account, perhaps, it 
has not found rei^y currency. The natives reckon only sixty-four paisd 
to the rupee, while English accounts divide the dnd into twelve p&*i ; 
to distinguii^ them, this latter (hitherto an imaginary coin), was called 
the pd'i of account. 

At Madras and Bombay an English device has been introduced for 
the copper coinage; on one side, the East India Company's ai^; 
on the other, in the Bombay coin, a pair of scales, surmounted with 
the name of the coin in English ; below, the word JiXa ^justice/ 
in Arabic, and the Hijra date also in Arabic numerals. The Madras 
paisd coined in England in 1803, has, on the reverse, its value according 
to the old QEtem ^XX. cash;'* and in Persian, 

Uit id$ chahdr fal4t$ ait, * twenty id$ make foatfah* 
It weig^lSO grains (one tdd*), and the half and quarter in proportion. 

The principal object in this place being to riiew the present state 
of the cnnency and the existing mint regulations, it is unnecessary to 
detail the various alterationa which have been made firom time to time 
in the monetary ^tems of the three PreridendeB, of which a sketch 
will hereafter be given as an introduction to tl|p General Table of 
Indian Coins. 

The adoption of a general pictorial impressien for all the coins of 
the Britidi possessions in India, in lien of the present anonudous 
system, has frequently engaged the attention of the Government here 
and at home; and it is hoped, now that the new mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay, axe peiftctly capable of executing such a design, and the prior 
measure of equaUsing the standards of the three Presidenoies has been 
carried into effect that the unhappy tissue of mis-statements as to 
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names, places, anil dates, exposed in. the above list, will give place to 
a device at once worthy of the British name, and affording better 
security against fraudulent imitation. 

WEIGHT AND ASSAY OF THE GOINS. 

OOLB COINS. 

The privilege of coining gold in the Bengal Presidency is limited to 
the mint of Calcutta, where gold muhrs of two standards are now 
coined: the ashraff^ or Mur^id&b&d gold muhr, which maintains a 
high degree of purity (99^ touch) has a weight of 190*895 grains troy. 
The new standard gold muhr of 1819 contains one-twelfth of alloy. 
The absolute quantity of pure matal was then reduced in a trifling 
degree to adjust the ratio of its value to that of silver as flfteen to 
one.* The new gold muhr therefore weighs sixteen-flfteenths of a 
rupee, and passes by authority for sixteen rupees, but the ratio of gold 
to silver has been of late years higher in the Calcutta market, especially 
for the purer coins, so that the new muhr generally passes for sixteen 


* In the English coins the ratio is 14.287 to 1— in the French money as 15.5 to 1. 

[In continuation of this snlject, I extract- from the ‘Numismatic Chronicle* some 
remarks of my own, in regard to the relative value of gold and silver in India, at the 
commencement of the Moghul rule: ‘The authoritative reform of the coinage, 
effected by Shir Sh6h (a.k. 946— 952«a.d 1539 to 1545), appears by internal 
evidence to have been accompanied by a revision and re-adjustment of the relative 
value of the lower metals, silver and confer. There are no positive data to show at 
what rate silver exchanged against goldTin the time of Shir ShS^ ; hut an examina- 
tion of Abdl-facrs description of the coin rates of the great Akbar, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1556, a.d., discloses the very unexpected proportion of gold to silver as 
1 to 9.4 1 I obtain this result from a comparison of the intrinsic contents assigned 
to four several descriptions of gold coins in the ‘ Ayin«i Akbarl,* as contrasted with the 
corresponding total weight of the silver money defined by the same authority as their 
exchangeable value. I understand both gold and silver to have been pure. Actual 
assay shows Akbax's gold coins to have been 'totally unalloyed, and AbCd-fazl himself 
directly asserts that the silver used in his master's coinage was pure, 

I append an outline of my data on this head : — 

Ist^Chagal, weight in gold T. 8, H. 0, R, 5 J«b30 Bs. of llfi m&sbas 
each : 549.84 :: 172.5 x 30 (5175.0) : 1 :: 9.4118. 

2nd.— kfUbi, gold, weight T. 1, M. 2, R. div-rlfi Rs. : 218,90 : : 172.5 x 12 
(2070-0) : 1 : : 9.4568. 

8rd.-^mhi, gold, weight M. 12, R. 14—10 Rs. : 183.28 : : 172*5 x 10 (1725*0) : 
1 : : 9.4118. 

4th.— * Adi Outkoh, gidd, weight 11 mfidias-vg Rs, : 105 : : 172.5 x 9 (1552*5) 
9.40909. 

(The common tolh of 180 gr., mfisha of 15 gr., and rati of 1.875 gr. have 
been used in these calcnlations). 

Aaneied are the relative proportions of these several denominations of coins, as 
given by Ab0l-fkil<— oxtractea verbatim from an excellent MS. oT his ‘Ayin-i Akbarf.* 
And to complete the original details of the entire subject for those who may desire to 
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to seventeen, and the old gold mnhr for seventeen to eighteen, nhk& 
rupees. When originally coined, both of these moneys were at a discount. 

The proportion of fifteen to one is also adopted in the gold rupees 
of , Madras and Bombay, which are coined of the same weight as the 
silver money of those Presidencies, and pass current for fifteen silver 
rupees. 

Tlie weights and purity of the gold coins are as follows ; — 


moHivAnov. 

Foniold. 

Aiioe. 

Wolf ht In 
fold. 

Weight In 

tolSo. 

Logoi TOlUO. 

Old Calcutta mnhr,' with 1 
an oblioue milled edge j 
New itanoard gold mnhr, \ 
with a straignt milling f 
Madras and Jwnnbay new 1 
gold rupee j 

189.4087 

187.651 

165 

1.4918 

17.059 

15 

190.895 

204.710 

180 

1.060 

1.137 

1.000 

) 16sikh& 

I rupees. 

15 rupees. 


eumine them^ I also subjoin the Bupee equiyslents, fhrther determining the actual 
▼alue of the silyer coins. 

^ [rad 

3 ^3 3 {il/^3- cJS* 

jeA j3 ^ j »*>;V \ai^ *ii3j 

3 t>^ r'** ‘Vj' • "• 

a >5 vi»> * • 

igij? f9- *Ajf <Jj,\ ia-AUvIi; *ijf *s{ji; 

[B-T. . . . . . , ^b, 1*0 Ahr. aaU 

^ This coin kiqseitcd. contrsiy to jxl& because Its flMestieinis still permitted 
at the Gskutta mint, for tne convsucnoe of the merchants; as it bears ahto^^ Taluc,. 
pnipfS^dfyy in m maiift than the 
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Half and quarter gold muhrs are coined of proportionate weight to 
the above. 

The pagoda of Madras and the old gold muhr of Bombay wiU find 
their place in the (General Table of Goins. 

SILVEE COINS. 


The weight, fineness, and relative value of the silver coins established 
by the new regulation are as follows : — 


BXiroicnrATKnr. 

Para aUver. 

Tror gniiia. 

Alloj. 

Trogr grains. 

Weight in 
tnqr grains. 

WsiShtin 

UOAn. 

Calcutta sikkA rupee 

FarruldiAbAdySonaV SA- \ 

176 

16 

192 

1.0666 

gar, Madras, or Bombay I 
rupee ) 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 


Eight-&n& pieces {dth-ann\}) and four>an& pieces or ehau- 

anni^) are struck of proportionate weight to each of the above coins. 

The standard quality of the metal is eleven-twelfths of pure silver 
to one-twelfth of alloy. 

The conversion of sikkd into Farmkh&b&d rupees and vice ifersd 
may be effected in the simplest manner by the following rules, which 
obviate the necessity of providing tables for the purpose. 

Hole Fibst. — ^To convert Farrukh&b&d rupccif into sikka rupees : — 
Deduct onc-sixteenth of the amount of the Farrukhab&d rupees from 
that amount, and the result will bo their equivalent in sikkds. 

Bule Second. — ^To convert sikka rupees into Farrukhdbdd, Madras, 
or Bombay rupees : — ^Add one-fifteenth of the amount of the sikk^ to 
that amount, and the result will be the equivalent in Farrukhdbdd. 
Madras, or Bombay rupees. 

To avoid confusion here, the weights and values of the former cur- 
rencies of the Company, which differ in a small degree from the fore- 
going scale, as well as those of the existing currencies of the Native 
States, will be inserted in the General Table before alluded to. 

All silver money of thcT new standard (with a straight milling or a 
plain edge), is considered by law as of full weight until it has lost by 
wear or otherwise two pd'i in the rupee ; or, in round terms, one per 
cent. 


^ Mfuiwdt^ pi. of Mnuil, 'year.* 

* ^‘7 tUh^amL * ^ chau*wni^ 
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BK1TI8U INDIAN IIONKTABY SYSTEM. 


Goins of the old standard (with the oblique milling) remain subject 
to the provision of Begulation LXI., 1795, which allows them to remain 
a legal tender until they have lost only six ^nds per cent. 

The limits of weight are, therefore, as follows : — 


Old 'nkk& or M ursbid&b&d rupee 
Kew nkkk rupee... 
FarmUifcbftd, old rupee 


Orltliua 

weight. 

170.666 gn. 
102 gn. 

178 gm. 


r rupee 180 gre. 


AUowuoe 
fbrweer. 

6 ftnke per ct. 
2 pk'i p. rup. 
6 kuks p. ct. 
2 pk’i p. rup. 


Minimum Mln.weljditof 
weight. lOOrupeea. 

170 gre. 00.44 tolks 
100 gn. 105.65 tolks 
172.352 05.75 tolks 
178.125 00. tolks 


Light-weight rupees are received by Gk>vemment officers as bullion, 
the deficiency from standard weight being madeegood by the payer. 


COPPEB COINS. 


The copper coins of Bengal and Bombay are now equalized in weight, 
and are as follows : — 


Ttoargralna. 


Tbe balf-knk piece 200 

Tbe pauk (marked one pk*i sikkk) 100 

Tbe pk'l of account 83| 


Value. 

6 pk'i of account 
3 ditto 
1 ditto 


By Begulation XXY. of 1817, Sect. 5, copper paisd, struck at the 
Benares mint, weighing 98;^ grains, which were intended at first (etde 
Beg. YU. 1814), for circulation in the province of Benares only, and 
were distinguish^ with a trident or tbe symbol of Siva, were 

made current throughout the Bengal provinces at par with the Calcutta 
and Farrukh&bad paisa. 


Coinage Duty or Seignorage. 

All the Company’s mints are open to the deception of gold ‘ and 
silver bullion for coinage on private account. The following is the 
course of proceeding adopted in the Calcutta mint : —after examination 
by the processes of cutting and burning, to ascertain that there is no 
fitmdulent admixture, the proprietor takes a receipt from the Mint- 
Master for the weight of his bullion. — A specimen is then taken for 
assay, and after that operation the mint roceipt is exchanged, at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the standard value of the bullion in 
gold or silver money. This certificate is convertible into cash at the 
Treasnxy as soon as the new coin may be transmitted thither from 
the mint. 


' ^ Bzccpl the Bkgar Mint, which coins siUer only. 
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A deduction is made from the assay produce of bullion to cover the 
expenses of coinagOi Avhich vary at the different mints as follows : 


On Gold Bnllion. On SllTor Bullion. 

At tho Calcutta mint 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 

At tbo S&gar mint 2 ditto. 2 ditto. 


[If required in halves and quarters, an additional duty of one per cent, is levied at 
these Mints.] 

At the Madras mint' 3 per cent. 4 per cent. \ o 

At the Bombay mint' 2Atto. aSitto. J “ow 2 per cent. 


On tho re-coinage of rupees struck at the Company's mints of the 
Bengal Presidency, a charge of one per cent, only is levied. 

The rates of seignorage at Bombay and Madras include the charge 
for refinage ; for which a separate charge is made in the Calcutta and 
S&gar mints, on under-standard bullion only, at the rate of 0.4 per 
cent, per pennyweight of worsencss in the assay : (unless such inferior 
bullion is required for the purposes of alligation at the mint, when 
tho charge may be remitted on the authority of the Mint Master). 

The following is a table of refined charges : — 


Aassj. 

BeSiiing 
cliarge 
per cent. 

Asssj. 

BeSnlng 
charge 
per cent 

Assay. 

Beflning 
obaige 
per cent. 

Assay. 

BeSnlng 
chance 
per cent. 

1 

* 

0.02 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

0.10 

0.12 

0.14 

0.16 

0.18 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

dwiM. 

64 Wo, 

7 Wo. 
7J Wo. 

8 Wo, 
84 Wo. 

0 Wo. 
94 Wo. 

10 Wo. 
10& Wo. 

11 Wo. 
Hi Wo. 

12 Wo. 

0.26 

0.28 

0.30 

0.32 

0.34 

0.36 

0.38 

0.40 

0.42 

0.44 

0.46 

0.48 

dwu. 
121 Wo. 

13 Wo. 
134 Wo. 

14 Wo. 
144 Wo. 
Ifi Wo. 
16|Wo. 

16 Wo. 
164 Wo. 

17 Wo. 
17* Wo. 

18 Wo. 

0.50 

0.52 

0.54 

0.56 

0.58 

0.60 

0.62 

0.64 

0.66 

0.68 

0.70 

0.72 

dwt§. 

18J Wo. 

19 Wo. 
19i Wo. 

20 Wo. 

• 20i Wo. 

21 Wo. 
21i Wo. 

22 Wo. 
22i Wo. 

23 Wo. 
23i Wo. 

24 Wo. 

0.74 

0.76 

0.78 

0.80 

0.82 

0.84 

0.86 

0.88 

0.90 

0.92 

0.94 

0.96 


And so on for silver of inferior quality. By the practice of the Calcutta mint, 
the charge for refinage is usually remitt^ up to 6 Wo. ; at the S&gar mint, it is 
levied on aU denominations of bi^on inferior to standard. 

The next two tables, for calculating the intrinsic or assay produce 
of bullion, are applicable to all the Company's mints, where the tol& 
weight has been adopted. 


> These two aro inserted on the authority of Kelly’s 'Cambist ;’^it seems very 
advisable that tho charges should he equalized at the three Presidency mints, as 
otherwise the desired nniformity of value cannot be maintained. 
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BBITISH IVDIiLK XOKETA&T 8T8TEK. 


Table of tho LUriime or Aooay Produeo of Silver BMion in Farru^- 
dhdd and Cedeutta rupees, from the 1st of May, 1833. 


pt 

i‘ 

Amar 

iSport. 

Toneh. 
or flno 
dlTor in 
loopakt. 

Prodnoe 
in Ftarra- 

or 

Bombnar 

Bs. 

100 

AMk. 

80 Br. 

100.000 

109.001 


101 Br. 

99.792 

108.864 


18 Br. 

99.583 

108.636 


lOiBr. 

99.375 

108409 


18 Br. 

99.167 

loaisB 


17k Br. 

98.958 

107.055 


17 Br. 

98.750 

107.727 


16k Br. 

08.542 

107.500 


13 Br. 

98.388 

107.278 

88 

lOlBr. 

98.125 

107.043 


15 Br. 

97.917 

106.818 


14k Br. 

97.708 

106.591 


14 Br. 

07JMi0 

106.864 


188 Br. 

97.292 

106.186 


18 Br. 

97.0S8 

105.909 


12k Br. 

96.875 

103.682 


12 Br. 

96.667 

105.455 


llkBr. 

03.«iS 

105.227 


11 Br. 

96.250 

105.000 

88 

10k Br. 

96.042 

10A778 


10 Br. 

95.888 

104445 


9k Br. 

95.625 

104.318 


9 Br. 

95.417 

104.001 


8k Br. 

93.208 

108.864 


8 Br. 

95.000 

103.686 


7k Br. 

94.702 

108.409 


7 Br. 

94.583 

103.182 


6kBrr 

94.875 

102.955 


6 Br. 

94.167 

102.727 

88 

5k Br. 

93.958 

102400 


6 Br. 

93.750 

102.278 


4k Br. 

08J»42 

102.045 


4 Br. 

93.883 

101418 

* 

88 Br. 

98.125 

101.591 


8 Br. 

92.917 

101.364 


88 Br. 

92.708 

101.186 


8 Br. 

92.500 

100.909 


18 Br. 

92.292 

100.682 

^ . 

1 Br. 

92.088 

100.455 

88 

8Br. 

9L875 

100427 


atudard. 

91.667 

160.000 

88 

kWo. 

91458 

99.773 


1 Wo. 

91.250 

99445 


Ik Wo. 

91.042 

99.818 


2 Wo. 

90388 

90.091 


2k Wo. 

90.625 

08464 


8 Wa 

00.417 

98.686 


8k Wa 

90.208 

98.400 


4 Wa 

90.000 

9ai82 

.88 

4k Wo. 

89.792 

97.955 



An^ 

1 flo on 1 



102^3 

102.060 

101.846 

101.688 

101.421 

101.208 

100.094 

100.781 

100.568 

100.855 

100.142 

99.929 

99.716 

99.502 

99.290 

99.077 

98.864 

98.690 

98.437 

98.225 


5 |f«& 

f* 


dwtt. 

100 5 Wo. j 

„ 5i Wo. 1 

” 6 Wo. I 

” 6JWo. I 

7* Wo. I 

8 Wo. I 
8^ Wo. I 

9 Wo. I 

” 9k Wo. I 

„ 10 Wo. I 

; 10k Wo. 1 

” 11 Wo. I 

“ Ilk Wo. I 
” 12 Wo. I 

” 12k Wo. 

n 18 Wo. I 
; 18k Wo. I 

;; 14 Wo. I 

14k Wo. 

„ 15 Wo. I 

15k Wo. I 
16 Wo. 
; 16k Wo. 1 

Z 17 Wo. I 
n l7kWo.l 
” 18 Wo. I 

” 18k Wo. I 

” 19 Wo. I 

19k Wo. I 



of bullion 


20 Wo. 88.883 
20k Wo. 88.125 

21 Wo. 82.917 
21k Wo. 82.708 

22 Wo. 82JM)0 
22k Wo. 82.292 
28 Wo 82.083 
88k Wo. 81.875 
2 4 Wo. 81.667 
24k Wo. 81.458 


„ 25 Wo. 81.250 

85k Wo. 81.042 
; 20 Wo. 80.833 

„ 26k Wo. 80.625 

” 27 Wo. 80.417 

m >Va 80^ 
88 Wo. 80.000 
881 Wa 70.708 
80 Wo. TOJKS 
aOi Wa 70.375 
80 Wo. 70.107 I 
of iurorior (luulity. 









PBODUCB of gold 3VLL10V. 
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Table of the Mrimio or Froi/mo of Gold Buttion in CdUiUia 
goU mukrt nnd Bombay gold mpm. 
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BBITTSH IVBIAir MONKTABT 8T8IE1C. 


The reflniog chargee on under-standard gold aa applied at Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

ear. oar. pr. 


From 0 0} Wb. to 11 Wo. ^ per cent. 

From 1 1 Wo. to 2 2 Wo. 1 per cent. 

From 2 2i Wo. to 8 8 Wo. 1| per cent. 

From 8 8l Wo. to 6 0 Wo. 2 per cent. 

Ffom 6 O} Wo. to 7 2 Wo. 2| per cent., etc. 


For old standard muhrs^ merchants are obliged to bring their gold 
already refined to the requisite degree of purity. 

The produce of any weight, in toUs, of assayed bullion is found by 
multiplying it by the number opposite to the assay in the proper 
column (of sikUL or Farrukh^ULd rupees, or new or gold muhrs, as the 
case may be), and diriding by 100. To fibod the pure contents, the 
number in ^e third column * or touch,’ must be ti&en as the multi- 
plier. For example : — 

I. 6482 tolSs of refined cake nlfer reported, on smaj, to be 16| dwts. Br. jirid 
in sikkfi mpee^ 6482 x 100.866 -f- 100 — 6461.264, or ak. rupees 6461 4 1. 

II. 1200 tolks of dollars at 6 Wo. contain of pure ailTer 1200 x 89.688 *4- 100 

1076 tolka pure. 

III. 100 twenty franc-pieces, weighing 66.819 tolfis, at 0 IJ c. grs. Wo. yirid 

66.819 X 86.480 -i- 100 47.812 new gold muhrs. 

These tables, and, indeed, all that are inserted in the present paper, 
espress the fractions of the rupee, or of the toU, in decimals. For 
oonyerting this expression into the ordinary division of dn&s and p4’is, 
and viee V0r$d, the following table will be found very convenient, and 
of constant application in monetary calculations. 


Tabu far r9iimng Jknii and Pd*U inU iarimdl parU of a Mapoo. 
1 dnd - 0.0626. 


iiriT 

nr 

1 

2 

. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 pU 

0 




rm 


irrm 


FTTiTi 

.0417 

0469 

rm 

.0878 

1 

.0626 

.0677 


.0781 


.0886 

Ril’?. Iri 


.1042 

.1004 

.1146 

.1198 

2 

.1260 

.1802 

.1864 


.1468 

.1610 

.1662 

.1616 

.1667 

.1710 

.1771 

1828 

8 

.1876 

.1027 

.1979 


.2088 

.2186 

.3187 

.2240 

.2292 

.2844 

.2896 

.2448 

4 

.2600 

.2662 


.2666 

.2708 

.2760 

.2812 

.2864 

.9917 

.2969 

.8031 

.8078 

6 

.8126 

.8177 

.8229 

.8281 

.8888 

.8886 

.8487 

.8489 

.8642 

.8694 

.8646 

.8008 

6 

.8760 


.8864 

.8906 

.8968 

.4010 

.4062 

.4116 

.4107 

.4219 

.4371 

.4828 

7 

.4876 

.4437 

.4479 

.4681 

.4688 

.4686 

.4687 

.4740 

.4792 

.4844 

.4896 

.4948 

8 


.6062 

.6104 

.6166 

.8308 

.6260 

.6812 

Mtt 

.6417 

.6469 

.6621 


9 

.6626 

.6677 

.6729 

.6781 

.6883 

.6886 

.6987 

.6990 


.6094 

.6146 


. 10 

.6260 


.6864 

.6406 

.0488 

.6610 

.6662 

.6616 

.6667 

.6719 

.6771 

iTt' 'T' 

11 

.6876 

.6927 

.6979 

.7081 

.7088 

.7186 

.7187 

.7240 

.7292 

.7844 

.7896 

.7448 

11 

.7600 

.7M3 

.7004 

.76M 

.7708 

.7760 

.7812 

.7866 

.7917 

.7969 

.8021 

.8078 

mm 

.8126 

.8177 

.8380 

.8381 

.8888 

.8886 

.§487 

.8490 

.8642 

.8694 

.8648 

.8698 

14 

.8760 


.8864 

irrriTi 

.8968 

.9010 

.9062 

.9116 

.9167 

.9219 

Mu 

.9828 

16 

.wit 

.8437 

.9479 

1 

.9682 

.9688 

.9686 

.9687 




m 

li 
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EXCHANGES. 

For the conversion of the rupee into the equivalent currency of 
other nations, it is necessary to take into consideration the fluctuating 
relative value of the precious metds inter ee, from the circumstance of 
gold being in some, and silver in others, the legal medium of circulation. 

It is also necessary to take account of the mint charge for coining 
at each place, which adds a flctitious value to the local coin. The 
^par of exchange* is, for these reasons, a somewhat ambiguous term, 
requiring to be distinguished under two more deflnite denominations. 
1st, the ‘intrinuo par,* which represents that case in which the pure 
metal contained in the parallel denominations of coins is equal. 2nd, 
the ‘ commercial par,* or that case in which the current value of the 
coin at each place (after deducting the seignorage leviable for coinage) 
is equal : or in other words, * two sums of money of different countries 
are commercially at par, while they can purchase an equal quantity of 
the same kind of pilre metal.*^ 

Thus, if silver be taken firom India to England, it must be sold to 
a bullion merchant at the market price, the proprietor receiving pay- 
ment in gold (or notes convertible into it). The London mint is closed 
against the importer of silver; which metal has not, theiefoie, a 
minimum value in the Engliih market flxed by the mint price: 
although it has so in Calcutta, where it may always be converted into 
coin at a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, if a remittance 
in gold be made from this country to England, its out-turn there is 
known and flxed: each new Calcutta gold muhr being convertible 
into 1.66 or 1| sovereigns nearly; but the price of the gold muhx 
fluctuates as considerably in India as that of silvpr does in England, 
the natural tendency of commerce being to bring to an equilibrium the 
operations of exchange in the two metals. 

The exchange between England and India has, therefore, a two-fold 
expression; for silver, the price of the sikkd rupee in dliillings and 
pence : — for gold, the price of the sovereign in rupees. To calculate 
the out-turn of a bullion remittance in either metal, recourse may be 
had to the following * 

TABLES OF ENGLISH AND INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

The data for the calculation of these tables are : — 

1st. One mofi* (or 100 lbs. troy) of silver (one-twelfth alloy) is 
coined into 8,200 Fairukh&bdd rupees, or into 8,000 sikki rupees, of 
which sixty-lbur and sixty reqiectivdy are taken as mint duty, being 
at the rate of two per cent. 

> Kelly’s ^CtmbisV iii., 13. * a men or msNfi. h roo 
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2iid. lOOlbs. troy of Englidi standard silver (18-240tbs alloy) are 
corned into 6,600 shillings, of which 400 are taken as seignoraj^ or 
mint duty, being 4s. per lb., or nearly six per cent. ; but the mint is not 
open to the holders of silver bullion, which is only purchased through 
the bank when required for coinage. 

3rd. The sovereign (l-12th alloy) weighs 123.25 grains troy, and 
no duty is diarged on its coinage. 100 lbs. of pure gold yields 6098.3 
sovereigns, 3069.5 new gold muhrs, s 3041.4 old gold muhrs, = 
3490.9 M^ras and Bombay muhrs. 


Table showing the prodttee of 100 eikkd rupeee emd of- 1 oHMl rupee in 
ehiUinge eterling at London^ for different quotaiione of the price of 
eiher in the London price current. 


At the London nrloe 





of lilTer per tror 

100 ilkkAnipeei 

Exobanse 

Eemarki. 

oun^ 

will prodnoe 

per likkS rupee. 


t. 

at 5 

d. 

6 

SkUNnat, 

218.018 

a 

2 

d. 

2.2 

Intrindc par of coin., 
f (2t. IMA) Calcutta 

5 

5 

214.714 

2 

1.8 

5 

4 

211.411 

2 

1.4 

\ mint price of tilTer. 
f (2r. 1.07d.) commor- 

5 

8 

208.108 

2 


5 

2 

204.805 

2 

0.6 

{ cial par of exchange. 
((2f. 0.58d.) IiOn£n 

5 

1 

201.501 


0.2 

5 

0 

198.198 


11.8 

{ mint price of liWer. 

4 

i: 

194.895 


11.4 

( (5f.2d.) 

4 

10 

191.591 

■1 

11.0 

4 

9 

188.288 


10.6 


4 

8 

184.984 


10.2 


4 

7 

181.681 


9.8 


4 

6 

178.878 

■1 

9.4 



Table chewing the produce of 100 FarruJMhddf Sdgar^ Sonata Madrae, 
or Bomay ¥upeec (or 100 tol^ of Bengal ctandard dher (on#- 
twelflh alioy\ in chillingc and the eoneequent rate of exchange. 
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The exchange which a bullion remittance from England to India 
will yield at the London prices of tho first column may be found by 
adding two per cent, to the columns of produce: thus, at 5s. an 
ounce, 185.8+3.7=:189.5 shillings invested in silver bullion, will 
produce 100 Earrukhab&d rupees, and give an exchange of Is. lOji. 
per Farrukh&b&d rupee. The same remark applies to the above table 
for sikka i*upee exchanges. 


Table shewing the produce of a remittance to London in gold bullion or 
coin, and the corresponding exchange in Calcutta, FarrulAdhdd, 
Madras, and Bombay rupees. 


Calcutta 
price or 
Gold 
Muhr. 

Calcutta 
price of 
English 
Sovereign. 

Calcutta 
price of 
■latidard 
Gold Bullion 
per 100 
tolds. 


Intrinsio 
produce of 
100 PaiTukhdr 
bdd. Madras, 
or Bombay 
rupees 
ditto. 

Exchange 

perslkkd 

rupee. 

Exchange 

FsmSfbabdd, 

Madras, 
and Bombay 
rupee. 


^n. 

Sd. Jte. 

Sd, Rt. 

ShiUino*. 

SAllUfifft. 

■s 

■PM 

s. 

d. 

16 

B1 

0 633 

1406.868 

207.616 

194.640 

2 


1 

11.35 

16 


mSMM 

1417.859 

206.006 

193 131 

2 


1 

11.17 

16 

4 

9.783 

1428.850 

204 422 

191.646 

2 

e.52 

1 

10.99 

16 

6 

9.858 

1439.841 

202.861 

190.183 

2 

0.33 

1 

10.82 

16 

8 


1450.832 

201.325 

188.743 

2 

0.15 

1 

10.64 

16 



1461.823 

199.811 

187.323 

1 

11.97 

1 

10.48 

16 

12 

K 

1472.814 

198.329 

185.924 

1 

11.70 

1 

10.31 

16 

14 

B SSI 

1483.805 

196.850 

184.547 

1 

11.62 

1 

10.16 

■a 

ma 

B 

1494.797 

195.403 

183.190 

1 

11.44 

1 

9.98 

17 

2 


1505.788 

193.977 

181.853 

1 

11.27 

1 

9.82 

17 

4 

10.385 

1516.779 

192.571 

180.535 

1 

11.10 

1 

9.66 

17 

6 


1627.770 

191.185 

179.236 

1 

10.94 

1 

9.50 

17 

8 

10.536 

1538.761 

189.820 

177.956 

1 

10.77 

1 

9.35 


[The old Calcutta gold muhr u omitted in this table, becanae it bears an artificial 
value, 14 or 15 fin&s higher than the new standard muhr.] 

The above tables give intrinsic results; that is, they exclude all 
calculation of charge^ insurance, teight, commission, etc., which are 
of a variable nature. It may be generally assumed, however, that 
four per cent., or one penny in the rupee, will cover all expenses of 
remittance to England, from which may be deducted a saving of six 
months’ interest, when comparing the transaction with mercantik bills 
of twelve months’ date. 

The par of exchange with other countries may be estimated from 
the intrinsic and mint produce of their corns, thus assuming tho 
Spanish dollar to weigh 416 grains troy, and to bo five dwts. worse in 
assay, we have for 

SPAIN AND AUEUCA. 

I 231.111 tol&i in weight, 

100 Dollabs { ■■ 226.858 Fd. rupoea, \ or deducting duty i 221.341 Fd. nmees. 

( 211.742 sikkh rupe^ | of 2 per cent. \ 207.508 likkA Kb. 

The Spanish dollar forms also the currency of tho Straits of Malacca 
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and of Manilla ; and it is extensively known in the colonies of England, 
Ceylon, the Cape, Australia, etc. 

For the British oolonid possessions, however, an Order of Council 
was promulgated on the 23rd March, 1825, extending to them the cir: 
culation of British silver and copper money, and directing all public 
accounts to be kept therein. Where the dollar was, cither by law, 
&ct, or practice, still a legal tender, it was to be accounted equivalent 
to 4s. 4d., and vice v$rid. For the Cape of Gteod Hope, where the 
circulation consisted of paper lix-doUors ; — and Ceylon, where it con- 
sisted of silver and paper rix-doHars, as well as a variety of other 
coins; — ^it was provided that a tender and payment of Is. 6d. in British 
silver money should be equivalent to the rix-doUar. The sikka rupee 
was to be allowed circulation at 2s. Id. and that of Bombay at Is. lid., 
and the five-franc piece at 4s. These regulations are still in force in 
Ceylon, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape, Mauritius, and St. 
Hriena. 

FBANCB. 

The French Idlogramine of standard silver (1-lOth alloy) is coined 
into 200 francs, and the kilogramme weighs 85.744 tolas; therefore 
42.872 tol&B in weight, 

■B 42.092 Fd. rupees, \ or deducting duty / 41.250 Fd. rupees. 

= 89.462 sikka rupe», J of 2 per cent. \ 88.678 sikkk rupees. 

The coinage duty on silver at Paris is 1^ per cent., or ^ per cent, 
less than in India ; hence it will be found that, 

100 Bikk& rupees realize almost precisely 250 francs at the Paris mint. 

Minted gold in France is worth 15^ its weight of minted silver, or 
the kilogramme is coined into 155 napoleons or twenty-franc pieces : 
the seignorage on gold is only ) per cent. 

Oho kilogramme of pure gold yields 81.457 gold mubrs, or (deducting 2 per cent, 
mint duty) 79,828 ditto, therefore 

** 55.819 tolfts in wright, 

^ 47.815 old gold muurs, or deduct- / 46.869 old gold mrs. 
100 Napolbonb oi 47.757 new ditto, ing duty 1 46.802 new ditto. 

«>■ 54.818 Madras SM Bom- of 2 per 1 58.227 Madras and 

bay gold rupee, cent. V Bombay gold rupee. 

CHINA. 

As the Chinese have no gold or silver coins, but make payments in 
those, metals by weighty it is suiBoient to state the value of the tael of 
the sycee and dollar silver usually current with them. 

100 tael of ( » 822.185 tolfts in weight «« (120 os. 16 dwts. English). 

Sycee silver av. { » 844.108 Fd. rupees, 1 or aeductihg duty / 887.226 Fd. rupees, 

15 dwts. Br. ( •■822.602 sikka rupees, / of 2 per cent \ 816.150 sk. rupees. 

100 tael of ( » 814.811 Fd. rupees, \ or deducting duty ( 808.515 Fd. rupees, 

dollars 5 Wo. ( 295.185 sk. rupees, | of 2 per cent. \ 289.288 ek. rupees. 

Ue par of exchange with other places may in a similar manner be 
found from the table of coins. 



nnrDTT ATSisir. 
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GENEBAL TABLE OF INDIAN COINS. 

When it was said, at the commencement of this paper, that the rupee 
was the universal unit of currency throughout India, a reservation 
should have been made for those parts of the Peninsula where the 
Pagoda and Panam stiU circulate. There are, in fact, two distinct 
systems still prevalent, the Hindd and the Musalmdn ; and although 
flie former has become extinct throughout the greater part of Hinddstdn 
by the predominance of the Muhammadan power, it is traceable in the 
old coins found at Kanauj, and other seats of ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
which agree nearfy in weight with the coins still extant in the several 
petty Hindd States of Southern India. 

Hinnu STSTSx. 

The unit of this intern was of gold, and the old specimens found 
are of sixty or one hundred and twenty grains in weight : showing an 
evident connection with the Grecian drachma and didrachma of gold 
(or and Zvxpvaosi) nnd confirming the testimpny afforded by 

the device and symbols of old Hindd coins, of a direct descent fix)m 
their Dactrian prototype. 

As the Muhammadan power never gained an entire ascendancy in 
the Peninsula, the same system of currency continued to be issued 
the mints of a number of potty Bajdiips in Malabar and the Carnatic. 
The principal of these were at Bangalor and Maisdr, under the Ikkerf 
B&j&, who coined the Sadasiva hdns,' so called firom a former Bdj&. 
They bore the figures of Siva and Pdrvatf on one side, and a temple on 
the reverse. During tho usurpation of Hyder ’Alt and Tipd, Bah&duH 
and Sult&nl hdns were struck in Maisur ; the former are distinguished 
by a ^ the initial of Hyder’s name. At Travancore also a mint has 
existed for a very long period, coining iCnandrdf huns, so called from 
a prince of that name. The Ikkerf and Travancore mints are tho 
•only two now in existence. 

The name of this coin among Europeans is * Pagoda,’ a Portuguese 
appellation derived from the pyramidal temple depicted on one side of 
it. The proper Hindd name is Yar&ha,* ^wild boar,* and doubtless 
originated in a device of the Boar Incarnation, or Avatdr, of Yidmu 
upon the ancient coinage of the Camatio; for the same figure appears 
as the signet of the B&j&s of that country, on some old copper grants 
of land in the Mackenzie collection.’ The Hindd name probably 


* The Yerftha also appears on some aneient suver coma of Uriaaa 
acooont of coins of this type, ‘Asiatio Bosearchei,' vol. zvii. p. 686. 


I on some aneient sUver coins of Orissa. See Wilson's 


/ 
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varied according to the image on the coin ; thus we find the R&matanka 
having the device of B4ma and his ^tendants; and the Matsya* hdn of 
Yijayanagar with four *fish’ on the obverse. Other pagodas have 
Vishnu, Jagan&th, Yenkateswar, etc. on them; those with three 
Sw&mis, or figures, are of the best gold, and are valued ten per cent, 
higher than the common pagoda. 

^Hdn’ is the common term used by the Muhammadan writers, and 
indeed generally by the natives, for the pagoda. It signifies * gold * in 
the old Carnatic language. 

The hdn was subdivided into ^fanams’ and *kas.’ Fanam, or 
more properly panam,^ is identical with the word pan, known in this 
part of India as one of the divisions of the Hindd metrical system, now 
applied chiefiy to a certain measure of kauris and copper money. 
The old fanam was of gold only, and was one-sixteenth of a hdn. In 
the ^LiUlvati’ we find sixteen pana=one dharan,* sixteen dharan= 
one niriik;^ whe^ the dharan (or dharam) seems to accord with the 
hun, which, as before said, is identical in weight with the Greek 
drachma. The Ikkeri pagoda stOl contains sixteen fanams : that of 
Yfrar&f and Anandi&i, fourteen; and the Kalyan pagoda, twenty- 
eight. The division adopted by the English was forty-two. 

*E&s’ may be a ooiruption of the Sandait word Eardia,* whidi is 
mentioned in Colebrooke’s 'Essay on Indian Weights,* as the same 
with the pan : 'a Karsha, or eighty raktik&s* (ratfs) of copper is called 
a pana, or Kardia-pana.* ^ It is now the eightieth part of a pan, but 
wmilnr discrepancies are common throughout, and the simple word is 
all that can he identified as having survived the changes of system. 

As accounts were formerly kept at Madras in this ouirency, the 
following pardculars extract^ from Kelly’s 'Cambist’ wiQ be found 
usefiil for reference : 

* According to the old cystem, aeconats are kept in itar-pagodai^ fuiam^ and k4s. 

8 kfts 1 iknam. 

336 kSs 42 frnams 1 pagoda. 

The Company xedmn twelre fimams to the Arcot mpee, and three and a half mpeea 
to the pagoda. The bhiir exdiange flnotaatea from thirty-ilTe to forty-flye frnams 
per pagoda, the latter being a gold coin, and the former of silver; hat fananu were 
alio coined of base gold. Copper i-, t-,z-, and zx-,k4ir pieces were coined in 
by contract, far Madias so early as 1797; the zz-khsu also called 'dodo’ and 'Adds.’ * 

The star-pagoda weighs 62'56 grains, and is nineteen one-ftffh carats 6ne : it is, 
therefore, intrinsically worth 7s. djd. sterling; .hot it is commonly valned at 8s. 
Many varieties of the pagoda cucnlate on the Coromandel coast, whidi will And 
their places in the General Table. 

‘ms! ‘na ' ‘tinn 
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In 1611 a coinage from Spanish doUan took place, conriiting of double rnpeei, 
rnpeei, hal?ei, and quartera ; and pieces one-, two-, three-, and flTe-,fanani8 ; the rupee 
weighed 186*7 grains. A sUyer coinage of half- and quarter-pagodas of dollar 
fineness also then took place ; the half-pagoda weighed 326*73 grains troy, and was 
equal to IJ Arcot rupees. By a proclamation of 7th January, 1818, the silrer rupee 
of one hundred and eighty grains was constituted the stands^ coin, and all accounts 
and public engagements were ordered to be Gonyerted at the exchange of three 
bundled and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. 

The proportion between the old and new currency is therefore now 3| rupees per 
pagoda; and in copper seyenty-fiye kks old currency —fourteen paisfi new currenqr.’ 


mSkJMAX STSIEX. 

The ICusalmin system, of whidi the muhr and the rupee ore the 
characteristic denominations of coin, assumes at the present day a mul- 
tifarious appearance from the great yariety m weight and yalue of the 
rupees ourreflt in different parts of India. That they have a common 
origin ; and, in fact, that most of the rupees now issued from the Natiye 
mints of Central India are of modem date, is easUy proved, since they 
almost all bear the impress of Shah ’Alam, like our own coin. 

The silver rupee was introduced, according to Abd’l-fazl, by Shir 
Sh&h, who usurped the throne of BihK from Hum&yun in the year 
1549. Previous to his time, the Arabic dirham^ (silver drachma), the 
gold dfndr* (denarius auri), and the copper falds’ (follis) formed the 
currency of the Moghul dominions. Shir Shdh’s rupee had, on one 
side, the Muhammadan creed ; on the other, the emperor’s name and the 
date in Persian ; both encircled in an annular Hindi inscription. Since 
* the same coin was revived and made more pure ’ in Akbar’s reign, 
we may assume the original weight of the rupee from AbuT-fazl’s 
statement, to have been eleven and a quarter mariias*; Akbar*s square 
rupee, called from its inscription the JaUli,^ was of the same weight 
and value. This coin was also called the Chahar-yan,* from the four 
friends of the prophet, Abu-bakr, Omar, Osman, ’ Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is supposed by the vulgar to have 
talismanio power. 

Concerning the weight of the mdsha some difficulty prevails, as this 
unit now varies in different parts of India; Mr. Colebrooke makes it 
seventeen grains and three-eighths nearly; but the average of several 
gold and silver jaldUs of Akbaris reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15*^6 grains, which also agrees better with the actual m&dia of 

a This name ii itill picierycd oa the Modraa paiefi or Efts pieces. 
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many parts of Hmddst&ii.' By tih& calculation the rupee originally 
weighed 174*4 grains troy, and was of pure silver (or such as was es- 
teemed to be pure). The same standard was adopM by the Emperor 
Akbar, and accordingly we find coins of Akbar’s reign dug up in 


> The following are the mftsha w^hti lent home for examination in 1810, as 
pnbliihed in that mghly nsefiil work, ndly’i ‘Cambist*: 

Jhlnam&sha 15.373 grs. The Patna mftsha is called... 18.5 gis. 

Bellary 14 687 The Benftres firom sereral 

Mftlwft 15.833 ^ecimens 17.7 

Sfirat 15.600 The Calcutta mftsha, by 

Ahmadni^ 15.700 Kelly 82.0 

Puna 15.970 But probably this was a double mftsha. 

The average of all these agrees nearly with the Akbari mftsha. 

A gold jalftli of L&hor, rather worn, weighs 186*6 : this mav be the 12} mftsha com 
mentioned by Ab0*l-/fisl, which would give fifteen gruns for the mftsha. 

[ 1 annex some incidental information on the subject of Shir ShWs coin-weights 
and valuea, which I had occasion to draw up some yean ago. I insert the entire 
passage in this place as fhrther illustratiTe of the true weight of the mftsha. 

“1 have previously (‘Coins of Pathftn Kings of Dehli/ Preface, p. vii.) aasnm^ 
firom existing specimens of the silver money of Shir Shfth, that the onmnal mint 
standard of his rupees was calculated at an average weight of 178 gruns, if not more. 
Abfi’l-fiisl's statement on the point, scrutinised more critically thui it has heretofore 
been, affords a singularly close confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded in 
no less than four excellent copies of the oiimnal Persian ‘ Ayi n-i Akbari, ‘ that the 
rupee of Akbar, which was based upon that of Shir Shfth, weighed eleven and a half 
mftihas ; the same weight is assigned in these copies of the U S. to Akbar^s jalftli, 
which is avowedly i^ntical in value with the former. * I mention this prominently, 
as Oladwin, in his translation (1. pp. 29, 85, etc.) has given eleven uid a 
mftihas as the weight of each of these coins ; and Prinsep, in accq^ting Gladwm's 
figures, was led to place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard. 

" There is some doubt as to the exact weight we are to allow to the mftsha, which 
varied coniideiBbly in different parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehli 
TwSMlia to be 15.5 grains, and admitting this, the result diows Shir Shfth'i rupee to 
have weighed 178.25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

“The assignment of 15.5 grains to the Shir Shfthi mftsha is equally well home out 
in the test afforded by Akbar’s own coins. In order to avoid the very probable emr 
of wiafatktng the identical class, among three but little varying denominations of the 
gold coinage, to which any given specimen within our reacn waould belong^ I confine 

S r reference to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing^ in its vanons 
Intam legends, was preserved, » elfl^t, wifm in weight and value. 

tfanSm hascratributed an example ^o. DCCCXXIY.y-of a souan jalftli of ^is 

9 .. A*. mt&A m ..ft ftVaa ft:,*A Kami at ISA 


grains, which dioi^ under the l^her scale of weights, originally have constituted 
its total on issue from the mint. 

“ The adoption of this 15.5 grain mftsha u a standard, necessitates a conenrrant 
recognition m a proportionately increased weight in the tolft as then in use : we 
ean scarody snppoie the twelve mftshu composing the tolft to have agaregated 186 
gni^ whO. die itadf leaudaed at tli. 180 gnu. Boto mgelM aeng^ 
it we bare fbrtunatelT at band a teeond neaiia of prorug the qaeetioii, u the 
due determination of the intrinsic contents of the mccei composing the lown currency 
of the period, and the result will be found to show sufilcient confirmation of the 
tbeoiy wbidi ^lacea tbe mlaba of 8bir 8bib at 18.0» and tbe toM at 186 giaue ttvj. 

• Oladwin, * A 7 fn-i Abbaif,’ 1. 63, 60, 70. See aleo ^ *, ^.6. 
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▼ariouB places, and worn, weighing from one hundred and Beventy to 
one hundred and aeventy-five grains. 

Cabinet specimens of the coins of Jah&ngfr, Sh&h Jah&n, and Aurang- 
afb hare also an average weight of one hundred and seventy-five 

Fo^ dams of copper, we are told, were in Akbar*! time equiYalent in aocount, and 
ordinarily in exclumM, to one and the d&m of copper is itself defined at 5 
t&nks, or 1 tolfc 8 mashas and 7 ratis in weight. The measore of raliie thus sp^fied 
is likewise distinctly stated to be a continnation of a previonidy existing species of 
money, which at the momert when Ab6*l-fSml wrote, went by toe name of * Dkm.’ 
There can be bnt little hesitation in admitting, almost on the evidence 

available, that the copper pieces classed nnder jTos. 186, 186, Vol. xv., * Numismatic 
Chronicle,* were the laentical coins of Shir Shkh, to which the succeeding dkms of 
Akbar were assimilated : or, in other words, that they were in weight and value (what- 
ever their name) the akms of the AtgYkka Sulthn. It is a nicer point to determine 
the precise contents in grains attending the original mint issue oi these coins; but 
first taking the figures now proposed for m&shas and tolfis, we obtain firom 1 tolfc 
8 m&shas and 7 ratis, at 186 per tol&, a sum of 323.6626 grains ; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we obtain a very reasonably 
dose approximation to our figured result. It is true that the general average of the 
various existing provincial coins of this class minted during the reigns of Shir Sh6h 
and his Afghfin successors, would necessarily run somewhat bdow tne rate of 323.6 
grains ; but we have to allow a considerable per centage for Iqu by wear in such 
heavy coins, especially composed as they are of copper, which metal would always 
continue more freely current, and consequently suffer far more from the abrasion 
incident to firequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less readily 
exchanged silver and gold. However, vre may, without churning too much margin 
on these grounds, fiurly consider oursdves within the mark in identifying the genml 
series of coins under review as having originally an intentional standard of 323.6 
grainsj inasmuch as we can at this day produce several specimens of the coinage 
weighing 322 grains, and in one instance of a Hissftr coin, we can reckon no less 
than 329 grains. Added to this, we have the evidence of Ferishta that in his day 
there was a pais& ! (or fixed weight ? which was rated at If tol&s, which, at 

186 grains the told, gives even a higher return of 324.6 grains. 

*' At the same time, on the other hand, it would be impossible to reduce the coins 
that ftimish our means of trial, to anything like so low a general average as would 
admit of 314 grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains total) being received 
as the correct Issue weight. 

** Adopting, then, the rate of 323.6 grains as the legitimate weight ot these copper 
pieces, forty of which exchanged against a rupee, we have a total of 12,940 grains of 
copper as equal to 178 grains of suver, which determines the relative value of silver 
to copper as 1 to 72.7. If this be a correct estimate, there were in each d&m 9.29 
chitals,^ and in the l^ir Sh&hl rupee 871.8 chital^ instead of the old 320 divisional 
coins of that name and value, whimi went to the lighter silver piece of former days, 
when also the coinparative value of silver and copper stood at a more fhvourable ratio 
for the latter.’*— £.T.] 

[ Colonel William Anderson, G.B., an officer who has had extensive experience in 

■ ** (Pehlvl, P&rsi. pnM ) ; 2) Obolua et res ounvis obolo similis, 
nt iqnaiiia pbdi, dmO. (u^) BorUtai KfcdiL Inde n-e. Fecanin 

defbotufs.**— VoUers. See also ’Journal of the Asiatio Society ot B en^d,* vii. 898, and 
Frsshn’s ’ Becensio,* p. 207, etc. AbO'1-fasl says the of olden days vras equal to 
four tel&s.— Gladwin’s ’ Ayin-i Akbarf, iii. 88. Ferishta again gives 1 of 1} tolfis ! 
Jrf?- 
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gfainB pure, and the same prevails wifli little variation, up. to the time 
of Muhammad SUh, in the coins of (^posite extremities of the empire; 
or stmok in the Sdbahs of Sdiat, Ahmaddbdd, DihU, and Bengal. 

The fidlowing are a fbw examples of this agreement : 

AKbsri, of Idbor 175*0 grains. Sh&h Jahftaf, of Agra 175 0 grains. 

- ■ Agra 174*0 do. ■ Abnaddbiid. 174*2 do. 

Xahtngfxf, Agra 174*6 do. DIhU 174*6 do. 

A]14h4b6d 178*6 do. SOrat... 175*0 do. 

- ' Xandahtr. 178*9 do. "■ " ■ lAhor 174*0 do. 

Towhkh maybe added from the Table of Goins aaaajed at the mint, reckoning 
pore oontenta o^y : 

DiUi Sonat 175*0 grains. Dacca, old 178*8 grains. 

•Alsmgfr ... 175*5 do. Mohammad Sh4hi 170*0 do. 

Old SOrat mpee 174*0 do. Ahmad Bhfth 172*8 do. 

MuiahidiibM 175*0 do. ShSh *Alam (1772) 175*8 do. 

Ptesiaa n^ee of 1745 174*5 do. 

The above quotations are soffioient to diow that the Moghnl em- 
perors maintained a great uniformity in the ounenoy of their vast 
empire. They were also tenacious of their privilege of coining, and 
we find from A-bdl-frisl that gold was only allowed to be minted 
at Agra, Bengal, Ahmadib&d (in Otgar&t), and Kabul. Ten other 
cities were allowed to com silver, namely, AUahdbdd, Sdrat, Dihlf, 
Patna, Kashmir, L&hor, Multan, and T&nda: while, besides the 
framer, twenty-eigbt towns of minor note were permitted to fieibricate 
copper money, vis., Ajmir, Oudh, Attak, Alwar, Bad&on, Ben&res, 
Bhakar, Bhara, Patim, JaunpAr; Jilandhar, Safa&ranpAr, S&rangpAr, 


connexion vrith Indian weights and measures^ has frvonred me with the splgoined 
indraendent results of his calonlstions on the general question. 

"I am indined to consider that the we^ht ofthe rati may be assumed, perhaps as 
an extrenM propration, as high as 1.98 nain^ and the misha at 15.44 nains, which 
will give the frllowuig retain for the gold, suTor, and copper coins of Akbar’s time : 

AlUbf 225 grains. 

Xaltii 187 do 

Ttai nJ innlig 109 do 

Boom (dhw) 177 do 

D4m (copper) 807 do 

The result taknlrfad in correspoidencc with thric data appears as follows : 

1 Bati ■■ 1.98 grains. 

8 Balls — 1 Misha — 15.44 „ 

4 Mlihas -1 1 Tlnk 61.76 „ 

8 Tinks* — 1 TolA » 185.2 „ 

1.666 Tolls — 1 Dlm« — 807.4 „ 

80 Dims 1 . 1 8er — 9222.0 „ 

40 Sers* - IMan 868L880.0 

The relative values of the metals arc estimated by Oohmd Andenon— 

OddtosilTer 9.4 to 1 

filher to copper 70.0 to 1 — E.T.] 

• s Vif also r iiiJ * geld, money, a particular q^iceies of 

* K (Vie) 
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Bambhali Kaaauj^ Bantanbhor, Hardw&r, HisB&r, K&lpf, Ow&li&r, Go- 
rakhpiir, KaULnoTi LukbnoWi Mandau, N&gor, Sirhind, Sl&lkot and 
Saronj.^ 

The whole of the diaciepanoies which we now find in the rupees of 
yarious places seem to have arisen out of the disturbances and break- 
ing up of the empire in the reigns succeeding Muhammad Sh&b, when 
numerous mints were establiiAed by ministers and by the viceroys of 
the principal Subahs who were assuming independence ; and the coin 
was gradually debased as the confusion and exigencies of the time 
increased. The Mar&thf and other Hindd states also established mints 
of their own, retaimng, for form's sake, however, the Emperor^s name 
and superscription, as a titular avowal of Dihli supremacy. 

We may thus trace with tolerable accuracy the causes of the diflbr- 
ence in the currencies of our own provinces, and the happy chance 
which brought those of Madrai^ Bombay, and Farru^ab&d to such dose 
approximation. 

Tho extent to which the irregularities of the mints had proceeded in 
the turbulent reign of Shih 'Alam is thus described in the preamble 
of Begulation XXXY., 1793, the first whidi treats of mint matters 
* The principal districts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had each a distinot 
silver currency, consisting either of nineteenth sun Moerdiedabadeei^ 
or old or counterfeit rupees of various years coined previous or subse- 
quent to the Company’s administration.* 'The droumstanoe of the 
date of coinage being inserted on thodooin enabled the dirofb* to recog^ 


1 [As likely to airist those who would desire to trace these names on the original 
coins, I sulnoin an alphabetical lut of Akbar’s mints in the Fenian character, ex- 
tracted from MSS. of Aba’l-jhal's ‘ Ayin-i Akbait* 


38 

84 

jiysl 86 

87 

88 
89 

jjLe 40 

41 

42 

[B.T.— 



28 


12 

JUJh^ 

24 

•jt! 

18 


28 


14 


26 

iAb 

m « 

15 


27 


16 


28 


17 


29 


18 


80 


19 


81 


20 


82 


21 




22 
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* 
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nize each, and so to apply the hatt&' to whidi the known debasement of 
eadi entitled it : it was rather a convenience therefore to restrict the 
ciroalation of one qiedes to one district, although so mudi deprecated 
in the Begulation in question. In exchanges from one place to another, 
there however, might be, as stated, room for much abuse among tho 
men^-dealers. The Company resolved to remedy this evil in 1793, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for the fixture riiould bear the im- 
pression of the nineteenth year of Sh&h ’Alarn, and thus, by its adop- 
tion at that early period, it has happened that the sikk& rupee is the 
only one of their coins which retains the fiiU value of the original Dihli 
rupee at the present day. 

The Sdrat rupee of the Moghul Emperor was in like manner about 
the same time adopted as the currency of the Bombay Presidency : it 
weighed 178.314 grains, and contained 172.4 pure, being thus nearly 
equal to the Dihli rupee. By an agreement of ihe English govem- 
' ment with the ITawib of Sdrat, the rupees coined by both wero to cir- 
culate at par, and they were mutually pledged to preserve its standard. 
The Naw&b*8 rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12, and 
even 16 per cent, of alloy ; in consequence of which, the Bombay rupees 
were melted down and re-coined at Sdrat ; the coinage of silver in tho 
Bombay mint was suspended for twenty years, and tho Sdratis alono 
were seen in droulation. At length, in 1800, the Company ordered 
the then Surat rupee to be struck at Bombay, and thenceforth it became 
fixed at 179 grains weight, 164.74 pure. Tho muhr was also equal- 
ized in weight thereto.* Lastly, in 1829, under orders firom the Home 
Qovemment, tho currency of the West was equalized with that of Madras, 
by the adoption of the one hundred and eighty grain rupee and muhr. 

.The Aroot rupee, according to our Assay Tables, in 1788, still retained 
one hundred and seventy grains of pure silver, and subsequently, when 
coined at the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight of 176.4 grains, 
or 166.477 grains pure, until tho new system was introduced in 1818, 
and the Madras one hundred and eighty grain rupee was established. 
From some reason or other, perhaps from commerce between the places, 
the Chittagong and Dacca currency formerly consisted of Aroot rupees ; 
and thqr were for some time coined expresdy for those districts at tho 
Calcutta and Dacca mints; the average of many of various denominations 
stfU circulating in Chittagong agrees closely with the Farmkb&b&d rupee. 

It would be a difficult tadc to unravel the progress of deterioration 
of the currency in the Upper Provinces, the more immediate scat of 
revolutions in the eighteen^ century. But one instance may be given, 

•nt ^ diffemce or rate of ezchange.* 

* Kdiys * Cambist^* vol. i. p. 94. 
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in the Najfbabdd rupeOi as an example of the conduct of all the other 
mints. One hundred specimens of this species of rupee, of different 
dates, now current in Murdd&bdd, were selected by the Collector of 
Sijnor for examination, in 1832. It may be observed, tnpmant^ that 
many of the discrepancies in our Tables between coins of one denomina- 
tion are doubtless owing to the neglect of noting the dates of their 
fabrication when sent for assay; the knowledge of the variation in 
value of the coins of various years, as before stated, led to the system 
of batti early introduced and fostered by the money-changers, to the 
perplexity of accounts and money transactions, and the nullificaticn of 
legislative enactments. 

The Najib&bdd mint was established by Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla 
chief who exercised so powerful a sway on the fortunes of the last 
monarchs of Dihlf. The Barellf and Chandausi mints were also under 
hib control. The rupees struck by him and by Zabita Khan were 
originally of the Dihli standard : few of these are now met with, as 
they are in demand for silver ornaments, etc. From the year 26 of 
Shdh ’Alam (1784-5) to 43 (1801-2) they evince a gradual deteriora- 
tion, both in weight and fineness. The province of llohilUand was, 
during the whole of this time, annexed to the Subah of Oudh, as shewn 
by the symbol of a rohu ^ fish on tho field of the coin. The three first 
assays in the list are ftom single coins, the remainder are averages. 

Weight, Aeeag, and Value of the Ndfibdhid rupee, from A.n. 1778 
to 1801-2. 


Inscription, the nsnal ShAh ’ Alam distich, year of reign, and Hijra date. Symbols, 
a fish on tho obverse, a crescent on the reverse. 


Bj whom oolned. 

Banor yeir 
of reign. 

Weight 

Trov. 

Amoj. 

Value of 100 
iuFd. Bs. 

Nigih-nd-daula 

20 

178.8 

11* 

Br. 

101 

9 

8 

22 

178.6 

18 

Br. 

102 

2 

4 


23 

172.2 

i<* 

Br. 

102 

2 

6 


24 

178.8 

12 

Br. 

101 

8 

6 

ZAbitaKhfin 

25 

172.4 

10 

Br. 

100 

2 

0 


26 

172.4 

9 

Br. 

99 

11 

0 


29 

171.1 

10 

Br. 

99 

6 

0 

Ohnl&m KAdir 

80 

171.0 

«* 

Br. 

97 

10 

6 


32 

169.5 

8 

Br. 

97 

9 

6 


38 

170.0 

7 

Br. 

97 

7 

0 


84 

170.2 


Br. 

96 

14 

8 


36 

170.0 

7 

Br. 

97 

10 

0 


87 89 40 

171.1 

5 

Br. 

97 

8 

6 


41 

169.5 

8 

Br. 

95 

7 

2 


42 

169.8 

1 

Br. 

94 

7 

0 


48 

169.0 

Stand. 

93 

14 

8 
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Thus, in the course of twenty-three yean^ a deterioration of nine 
per cent was effected. So gradual a change, however, diould rather 
be ascribed to the malpractices of the mint officers, than to any 
fraudulent intention of the govemment 

The Nawdb-Yazfr of Oudh had mints also at Lukhnow, Ben&res, and 
FarruU&bid: in these the same process was going forward, until 
arrested by the suooessiye acquisitions of the English. 

The Ben&res mint had been establidied by Balwant Singh, 
under a Sanad^ from Muhammad Shdh, in 1730. It remained under 
Native management for twenty years after the province was ceded to 
the Company in 1775. TheVupee had the fiiU weight of one hundred 
and seventy-five grainc^ and was 2^ per cent, better than the present 
rupees or about equal to the Dihli rupee of that date. It fell in value 
subsequently about four dn&s per cent., and there, of course, remained 
under English management until it was abolidied in 1819, and the 
Fairukh4b&d rupee substituted in its stead. 

The Lukhnow rupee struck at the Fat^garh mint had in like 
manner gradually diminiAed to 165.2 grains pure, when the Dodb 
was ceded to the Britidi in 1802, and when it was assumed as the 
standard rupee of the new territory* under the designation of the 
Lukhnow forty-fifth san sikkd, more commonly called the Famik^4b4d 
rupee. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace briefiy the origin of the three, 
or rather four, coins chosen for the circulation of the Company’s terri- 
tories, and have explained how it happened fortuitously that the 
Bombay, the Madras, and the Farruklt4b&d (or Sonat) rupee are nearly 
of the same intrinsic value. 

Pare oonteatu 

Arcot rupee 165 grains. 

Bombay 164*7 „ 

FarruULtb&d 165.2 „ 

The alteration of the standard of purity, in 1818, did not affect the 
proportion of pure metal, but the focility of equalizing the three coins 
had been observed both in England and in India ; and had been the 
subject of frequent Minutes by the Courts by the Indian Government, 
by the Mint Committee, and the officers of the mint; and when S4gar 
mint was estaUished in 1825, it was ordered to coin new Farmkh&bad 
rupees of one hundred and eighty grams weight, the same as the 
standard of Madras, or containing one hundred and sixty-five grains 
pure. 

The Bendres mint alone continued to coin FarruU^b&dls of 180.234 
grains until its abolition in 1829 : and the Calcutta mint since coined 

I JCmi 'a gnat, warrant, chartor.* > Beg. XI. 1805. 
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them of the same wei^t, until the opportunity was taken finally of 
equalising the whole by Begulatiou YII. 1833. 

A fbw words axe now necessary to explain the progress of debase- 
ment in the coinage of Haidar&b&d, Nagpdr, S&gar, the Bajpdt and 
other states of Central India, as ikr as the imperfect data at our 
command will permit: they are chiefly derived from the reports of the 
government officers in Ajmfr, Milw4, and the Narbadda provinces, to 
queries dicnlated through the Mint Committee in 1818 and 1823, when 
the important question of equalising the coinage of Central In^ was 
under agitation. 

We have before remarked, that none of the ooino now forming the 
circulation of Hinddstin boar any other name than that of Shdh 
’ Alam, and although we have no perfect information of the origin or 
date of the mints of Puna, N&gpdr, or of the principal states of 
B&jpdt&na, stiU we may safely assume that, until the authority of 
Dihli was annihilated, the representative of the monarch in the various 
Sdbahs, or provinces, alone exercised the privilege of coining : and 
that even when it was assumed by chieftains already in actual inde- 
pendence, the form of a sanad or permission from the Emperor Ivas 
obtained by purchase or extortion. The petty IUlj& of Dattiah, for 
instance, was indignant at the supposition that he had opened his mint 
without authority,^ and of all the chiefr within Lieut. Moody's agency, 
Prat&p Singh of Chatrapdr was the only one who could not pro- 
duce his authority. The chiefr of Jh&nsi and Jalaon cited the sanction 
of the Feshwi : the Tahrf B4j&, the tacit permission of the English. 
No notice, however, of mints was found in any of the sanads or 
treaties to which that officer had access. 

When first establidied, the mints were no doubt in most cases made 
the source of fraudulent profit to the government, by the issue of a de- 
based coin, whidi was supported at an enhanced nominal value, through 
the interdiction of the purer standards of neighbouring districts. A 
Hindd prince, or the minister who rules for him, is in general a 
money-dealer; thus at Kot& the executive authority has a diroff in 
eadi town, and* participates in all the benefits arising out of money 
operations in the market In Jaipdr and Kotd there exists an usage 
that the currency diould sufbr a depredation of one per cent on the 
third year after its issue, and continue at that rate during the reign of 
the sovereign: on the accession of his successor, it suffiars a flirther 
mimiAl fractional depreciation, whidi operates to bring the whole of 
the droulating medium into the mint for re-coinage.* This rule does 

1 Beport of Lieut. T. Moody, agent at Bangll and Kaattl, 17ih February, 1284. 

* J. Ganlfrild, Political A^t in HbroutS, lit Auguit, 1823. 
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not, however, extend to the other B&jpdt states, nor does any debase- 
ment appear in the Kota rupee to warrant a censure of the system 
there prevailing. It is such a measure as Tantia Sindia’s, who 
abolished the standard Ajmfr currency, and instituted the debased 
SHs&hf rupee in 1815, on a false supposition of increasing his revenue, 
that is so pernicious in its effects : or the more inexcusable conduct of 
the Owfdf&r government, which, while maintaining the currency of the 
capital at a good standard, issues inferior coin at its provincial mints of 
Gh&nd5r£, and even coined debased Bilasahf rupees at Oarrah-Kotfl, in 
imitation of the currency of S&gar.^ 

The list of mmts which have sprung up in central India is so 
formidable that it is difficult to attempt any classification of them. 

Mr. Wilder, in 1819, enumerates the following rupees current in 
Ajmfr: old Ajmfr, Srfs&hf, Kishnagarh, Koohanam, Ghittor, Jaipfir, 
Half, Jodhpfir, Oudipfir, Shahpfirah, Prat&pgarh, KotiL, Biindf, and 
Bhilwirfl. Mr. Maddock furnishes an equally long list from the Nar- 
badda: — PannfL, Chatrapfir, Saronj, Jh&nsf, Chanda, Srfnagar, Niig- 
pur, Carrah-Koti, Bal&s&hf, B&thgarh, Tahrf, Bhopal, Soh&gpur, Sud- 
hauT&h, J41aon, ITjjain, Isagarh. The difficulty is also increased by 
the threefold appeUations given to coins : first fium the place of fabri- 
cation, as Indor, TTjjain, Sdgar proper, etc. ; second, firom the person 
issuing them, as Sindiasdhf ftom Sindia; Bal&sdhf, from Bdl&jf Pandit; 
Qaurs&hf from *A1{ Gaur, afterwards Shdh ’Alam ; Mutf-sdhl, a well- 
known Allahabdd coin of Mr. Achmuty; third, from some distinguish- 
ing symbol impressed on the field, as Tris&li, firom the * trident’ of 
Siva ; Bhamdifrf, from the figure of a 'sword’ on the Haidardbdd coin ; 
the Machhlfsdhf, and Shfrs&hf, ftom the 'fish’ and 'tiger’ of the old 
and new Lukhnow rupee, etc. There are also other titles common to 
different localities, as Chalan, 'current*; Hilf 'of the present time’; 
and the distinction into Sans, or different years of Sh&h ’Alam’s reign. 
It should be remarked that Sh&hf and S&hf attached to the designation 
of a coin have totally different meanings ; the former denoting ' king,’ 
the latter merely ' impress or stamp.’’ 

The following notes concerning the origin of particular mints, and 
the amount of their issue, are derived, as before stated, firom the reports 
of Messrs. Wcllesl^, Molony, Wilder, Maddock, Macdonald, Caulfoild, 
and Moody, between 1819 and 1828. 

In Ajmfr the Srfs4hf rupee, coined by Tantia, formed in 1815 the 
principal currency; it has bera partially supplanted by the Famikh- 

1 Haddock, 12th Jane, 1819. 

* It ii, however, doubtfhl whether the terminal tdhi is not a mere vulgar amlica- 
Mott of iSdS/, the original distinction of mpeM being , sokly into those of different 
sovereigns. 
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ihUL rapeo since the province came into our possession. In Kot4 there 
are three mints, at Kot&, Jantia Fatan, and Gangroun, coining on an 
average thirty-six l&khs per annum : the currency is not debased. 

The Holkar currency of Indor, Hardd, and Maheswar, and the 
Ujjain rupee, are nearly at par with the Farrukhabad, but ^ey main- 
tain an unequal contest with the S&limsahi rupee, coined by the Bajd 
of Fratapgarh, of which there are three kinds, the jurmurea, 150 grs. 
pure ; the murmurca, 145 grs. pure, coined in 1810; and the melah of 
1820, only 137 grs. pure.^ The Baja engaged in 1821 to reform his 
coinage, but it has never been done. 

The Bundi debased rupee is also current about Ujjain. It seems 
by the Assay Table to have been reformed in 1825. 

The northern parts of the Narbadda territories were supplied with 
a base currency struck at Jabalpur, by Mna Ohatka, in 1800; this 
mint was suppressed on cession to the Engli^. The southern part 
(Dakhantfr) had a rupee of still lower value struck at Sohagpdr, where 
a mint was establiidied in 1810; it was abolished in 1818 by Mr. 
Molony. 

These rupees passed at par with Chanda and N4gpdr rupees, the 
chief issue of Bcr&r. 

The Sagar mint was set up in 1779, by the Feshw&’s officer at 
Qarrah Mandlah, and coin^ about seventeen l&khs of B&las&hf rupees 
per annum. Its operation continued under Mr. Maddock, who, to coun- 
teract the forgery going on at Qarrah, inserted the word * Sagar’ in 
small English characters on the die. The new Sagar mint, erected in 
1824, is now rapidly removing all 'the old coins from circulation. 

The standard of the Mar&thf Government of Nagpur, to which all 
the neighbouring mints were, doubtless, intended to conform, presents, 
itself, one of the worst examples of irregularity and depreciation. Even 
after the establishment of a British Besidency, having a nominal con- 
trol over such matters, a fiirther debasement to the extent of eight per 
cent, is proved to have been effected, owing to the vicious policy of 
fitrming the mint to a native contractor for an annual sum of 35,000 
rupees. 

In the Haidar&b&d country, the government of the Niz&m, or of his 
Hindu minister, has not been behind hand with its Mar&thf rivals in 
the adulteration of the local currency. The. weight of the rupee (174 
grains) shews its original agreement with the Dihlf standard, but the 
pure metal is gone down to 147 grains; and by way of introducing 
greater confusion and vexation, there is a superior currency for the 
Palace and the Besidency, an inferior for the dty, and a hukm chalanf. 


^ A. Macdonald, Idth August, 1823. 
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or forced tcdien, fhe precise nature of which is dubious; the worst 
species are struck at Nadiyanpat. 

In Bandalkhand, the ciroulation consisted chiefly of Bil4 B&o’s 
rupee, struck at Srinagar, near Fann4. This mint issued at the time 
of its institution, m 1794, about eighteen Ukhs per annum ; but after 
1819, the coinage fell to four Ukhs. The same prince sot up a mint at 
Jilaon, his capital, in 1809 : its issue wa^ at first, six Ukhs, and is 
now diminished to one-third of that amount. 

The Hansi mint of B&o B4m Chand dates from 1780 : it issued 
three Ukhs. Eudr Ftet4p Sink's at Chatrapdr dates from 1816. It 
is said that Chatra Sfl used formerly to coin there. 

The mints of Pannd (1780) and Bamter (of 1808) were on a most 
insigniflcant scale, and have been put down. The Dattiah mint^ 
already mentioned, dates from 1784. 

With a view to the reform, in part, of this complicated qrstem, of 
whidi a few points only have been brought to view, the Oovemment 
resolyed on the 10th September, 1824, to abolish the Panni, Hansf, 
J41aon, TJrcha, and Chatrapdr mints, and to effect a reform of that of 
Pratipgarh ; the order was enforced in December, 1826. The Bhop&l 
Naw4b also engaged to equalize Us rupee with that of Indor and 
tJjjain, and to abolish the B&Us&hi mint. It was thought too great a 
step to attempt a restoration of the E&gpdrand Haidar&b4d ouxiencies; 
and as the silrer in them ayeraged 144 grains, while that of our rupee 
was 165, it was proposed to engage the Nigpdr to ooin.fourteen- 
&n& pieces ; and the Earbadda Commissioner was empowered to do the 
same for Jabalpdr and S4gar : but he had already made an arrange- 
ment,' which, while it relieyed the ryots, served to introduce the 
new siztera-4n& rupee with ftcility : this was to receive, for all settle- 
ments made in the local currency, 100 Farmkh4b4d rupees for every 
120 Ndgpdris*; their intiinsio equivalent being 118|. Were the same 
princi]^ acted upon in the Nigpdr and Haiduibid states, there could 
be no difficulty in acoomplidiing the olgect so much desfred. As Ibr 
the numeromi tributary and subsidiary states^ there could be no injustice 
in reftising them the privilege which is of little profit^ and which is 
in general a modem usurpation on their parts : at any rate fbay mig^t 
be obliged to oonfona to the univensd standard. * We are too apt,* 
says Mr. H. MaAensie^ * to let the mere exemption from flie printed 
code be taken as an exemption from all law, and to deny to a large 
portion of India the benefits it ironld derive from the just discharge of 
the duties bchmgingto the paramount power.’ * 

' Srd Fdiroarv. 1887. 

* The same rale kuw in paying the Vcaibay tmops at Aniaeglbid^ in the 
Gcfind Bakhih, or Hakhurtbftd eamamr. 

* Him Comadttee Becordi^ Septemaw, 1884» 
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The standard of Pannd, under the Peshwd, was called the Anknsi 
rupee, from Ankus,' the instrument used by t^ mahout to guide the 
elephant ; probably a symbol marked on the coin. This rupee appears 
from Kelly's tables to have been extensively adopted as an unit in the 
estimation of value and weight, probably wherever the Mar&thi ascen- 
dancy prevailed. It is current through the Dakhan and the Konkan. 
The Chanda rupee of Kh&ndidii circulates at par with it. In Gnjar&t 
there are several denominations of mpeeiE^ but the principal is the 
B&l&sfihf, coined at Baroda. 

It is not necessary to allude to the Patiy&UL, Bhartpdr, Dig, and 
many other rupees, the names of which denote their origin and their 
place in the General TabK Still less need we advert to the Kor&, 
AUahabdd, Agra, Sahdranpdr, Barellf, K41pf, At&wi, ICathur&, P&nfpat, 
and other rupees, which belong more imme^tely to the Dihlf group, 
coined only on particular occasions or for diort periods, and the mints 
of which have long since disappeared from our list. 

There are, however, to the eastward in Assam a distinct class of 
coins bearing, in a Bengali inscription, the name of the B&j&s of that 
province, since the time of Bdj& fiudra Singh. They present an 
example of good &ith in these rude people, being in weight and 
purity equal to the former Arcot rupee of Dacca, and some degree 
better than the present Famikh4b&d rupee. 

The circulating medium of Nepdl is also essentially Hindd, and of 
such interest on that account that we gladly avail ourselves of the 
permission to insert an account of the coinage of that state, drawn tip 
by Doctor T. M. Bramley, in 1831. 

COINAGE OV NEPAL. 

** The conquest of Nep&l by the Goorkhas took place in the Newar 
year 888, corresponding with A.n. 1768. Prior to this epoch, the 
valley of Kathmandu was divided into three sovereignties^ Patan, 
Bhatgaon, and Kathmandu, each governed by a B&j&: hence on the 
Newer coins the three series of B&j&s’ names are fbund. Those of 
Bhatgaon are generally (though not always) distinguished by a diell, 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those of Katmandu by a sword. 

** It was formerly the custom for all money current north of the 
vallqr of "Segtlf so for as the boundaries of Chinese Tartaiy, to be 
coined by one or more of the Nepil B&j&s, whiidi was a source of con- 
siJerable profit to them : the Bhoteahs giving them weight for weight 
in silver and gold dust; but this was discontinued during the reign of 
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Banjft Mai, the last reigning Ilaj& of Bhatgaon, who sent them sach 
hose coins as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of their intrinsio 
value, which was no sooner discovered by the Bhoteahs than a deser- 
tion of the mint took place, and there has been no more Bhote coinage 
made in Nep&l.' The amount contracted for on this occasion was ten 
l&khs of silver mohurs, exactly similar to those current in Nep&l. The 
Bhoteahs, who now visit NepU for trade, profit by this spurious coin, 
which they take in exchange for their goods at five gondas per muhr, 
and they pass off in their own country as of full value, or ten gondas. 
As the Bhoteahs have no other currency, they are compelled to cut 
them into halves, quarters, and mgbths. They ore the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

''The old coins of the 'Mals,’ or Newar B&j&s, are much valued for 
their purity, and are worn by the women, strung to necklaces or 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ancestors. 

" Since the Ooorkha conquest, the Yikrama era has superseded that 
of Newar for ordinary purposes; and the S&ka, commonly used in 
Hindustan, has been introduced upon the coins. Baj& Pritinarain is 
the first Ooorkha sovereign, from whose accession a regular smics may 
easily be obtained. The inscriptions on the present prince's coins are 
Sri Sri Sri RAjenira Vihrama Sah 1738; and on the reverse, 
Sri Sri Sri Oarahhndth Sri Bhavani, 

"The gold and silver coins have the same names and divisions 


differing only slightly in weight. 

TUcka. Mohur. Sooka. 

Aunee. 

ryiii 

Dam. 

1 « 2 » 4 « 

16 » 

80 

s 400 

1 « 2 

8 » 

40 

. 200 

1 

4 » 

20 

> 100 


1 — 

6 

> 25 



1 

■ 5 


" The mohur or eight-anna piece is the principal coin in use : it 
weighs 87 grains, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
Muhammadan half-mpee, but the quality of the metal has been much 
adulterated. 

"The Nepilese procure all their silver from China, in the form of 
stamped lumps^ as they are current in L a ssa; ibr the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their money transactions of paying 
and receiving by weight, and the merchants carry scales with them 
for the purpose.” 

There are a few qpedmen^ however, among Dr. Bramley’s collection 

' Hr. Csoma de KSrSs states tbai the English mpeo circulates freely through 
Western Tibet. 
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of a Tibetan silver coinage struck at Lassa^ having an inscription in 
both Chinese and Tibetan characters. Mr. Csoma de Kdrus interprets 
the purport of the Tibetan legend on one of these to be G*Uang pahu^ 
'pure piece;’ or, as 'G'tsang’ is the name of a large province in Tibet, 
lying next to Nep&l, it may mean ' Tsang money.' It likewise bears a 
name, variable on different specimens, of former Emperors of China, 
B’chah-H’chhin and Chhan-lung. Besides this, in letters also, the 
date (25, 59, 60, etc.) of the Tibetan or Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The common Chinese brass money, with a square hole in the centre, 
is likewise current in Lassa, as generally through the whole of the 
Chinese empire. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of Indian coin, still, as 
Chinese silver forms so considerable a portion of the bullion importa- 
tion of Calcutta, we may be permitted to insert a brief account of the 
Chinese system, from that useful compendium, the ' Companion to the 
Anglo-Chineso Ealcndar,’ for 1832. 

CHINESE CUBRRKCT. 

Sycee silver, in Chinese ' Wan-yin,’ is the only approach to a silver 
currency among the Chinese. In it the government taxes and duties, 
and the salaries of officers, are paid; and it is also current among 
merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese 
words, iSs-ssa, ' fine floss silk,' which expression is synonymous with 
the signification of the term ' Wan.’ This silver is formed into ingots 
(by the Chinese called shoes’), which 01*6 stamped with the mark of the 
office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of 
various weights, but most commonly of ten taels ea5h. 

Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness 
and freedom from alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the 
five following : — 

1st. Kwan-heang, ' the Hoppo’s duties,'’ or the silver which is for- 
warded to the imperial treasury at Peking. This is ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain per-centago 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycee of this high 
standard, and of conveying them to Peking without any loss in the 
flill amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability increases the per- 
centage flEur above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain 
the remainder for himself and his dependants. 

2nd. Fon-koo or Fan-foo, 'the treasurer's receipts,’ or that in 
which the land-tax is paid. This is also of a high standard, but 
ihrior to that of the Hoppo’s duties, and being intended for use in the 

> By the natives of India VV, khttrif or 'hoofs. 
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province, not for conveyance to Peking, no per-centage is levied on the 
taxes for it. 

8rd. Yuenpaou or TJne-po, literally 'chief in value.' This kind is 
usually imported from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. It 
docs not appear to belong to any particular government tax. 

4th. Ten or Eem-heang, 'salt duties.’ It is difficult to account 
for these being of so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a 
government monopoly. This class is superior only to 

5th. l£ut-tae or Wuh-tae, the name of which, signifying 'uncleanscd 
or unpurified,* designates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used, 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycee in the East India Company*s accounts is reckoned 
at 6 a. 8d. sterling. When assayed in London, this metal is frequently 
found to contain a small admixture of gold. Mercantile account soles 
give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay ; that 

f £316., at 63 . an oz. (including 1} per cent, for gold. 

100 taels of Sycec yield ] 3078 sikkA. Bs., or with charges 3062 Us., at Gucutta. 

( 3335 Bombay Bs., or „ 3302 Bs., at Bombay. 


AVA SPECIE. 


The Burmese, it is well known, have no coined money, but, like 
the Chinese, make their payments in the precious metals by weight. 
Like the latter nation, also, they make use of decimal divisions in 
ostimatiDg the value or purity of gold and silver, and their systems of 
weights and measure follow the same convenient scale. We are in- 
debted to Major Burney, Eesident at Ava, for the following particulars : 

Vis, Tikal, and Moo are the general terms used in the transactions 
of commerce and accounts : their subdivisions and multiples are — 

1 pe or be. 

2 B 1 moo. 

2i» 1 mat. 

5 — 2 » 1 hkwe. 

10 as 4 a 2 a 1 kyat or tikal. 

1000 ss 400 SB 200 100 = 1 peiktha or Tusom. 

(100 tikola are preciiely equal to 140 tolfra). 

The expressions employed by the goldsmiths in declaring the 
quality of bullion require a knowledge of the Burmese numerals, and 
a few other words : 


SVMSBAU. 

1. Ta. 6. Khyouk. 

2. Bbeet. 7. Kbwon. 

3. Tboun. 8. Sheet. 

4. Le. 9. So. 

5. Nga. 10. Tzhay. 


MIXIU. AMUT nBMf. 

Sbwe,gold. (Sbwenee, red Dot, better or above. 

or pure gold.) Mee, differing x or — 

Sgwo, silver. Mee^t, better in assay. 

Ge or khe, lead or alloy. Mce shyonk, worse ditto. 
Nee, copper. Byoo, tin. Ma, adulterated. 
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The usual weight of the small lumps of silver current in the place 
of coin is from twenty to thirty tikals (thirty or forty tolas) : they 
bear a variety of names from their quality and appearance, the figures 
given by the action of the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of 
the oxydes of lead and antimony) answering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a die impression. 

signifies ^pure’ or ^ touch,’ and is the purest obtainable of 
the Burmese process of refinago. 

ITharoohai, 'shelly’ or 'spiral circled,’ is applied to a silver cake, 
with marks upon its surface, produced by the crystallization of the lead 
scoria in the process o*f refinement : it is supposed to denote a particular 
fineness, which, by Burmese law, ought to be ten-ninths yowetnee in 
value, i.a., nine tikals of kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee silver ; 
or it should contain nineteen and a quarter ban and three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetnee, 'red-leafed’ flower or star, silver, is so named fh)m the 
starry appearance of the melted Utharg^ on its surface. Yowet is a 
corruption of rowek, 'leaf,’ and the word is sometimes written by 
Europeans rowanee, rouni, roughanee, etc. Yowetnee is the govern- 
ment standard of Avu, and contains by law eighty-five ban and fifteen 
alloy per cent. Ti^Ling it at nine-tenths of purity of kharoobat, which 
last is 94.6 touch, its quality will be 85.2 fine ; which closely accords 
with the legal value. The average of 60,000 tol&s of yowetnee in 
the late Ava remittance turned out two dwts. worse (90.8), but 
there was a loss of more than one per cent, in melting, from the 
exterior scoria. 

JJain, the most common form of bullion met with in circulation, is 
so called firom an assessment, levied during the late king’s reign, upon 
villages and houses : dain signifying ' a stage,’ or distance of two miles. 
These cakes also weigh hum twenty to thirty tikals each. Their pre- 
seribed legal quality is ten per cent, better than yowetnee, which puts 
this qpecies of silver on a par with kharoobat. In practice, however, 
the quality varies from one .to ten per cent, better (five Br. to 
.thirteen and a half Wo.) than Calcutta standard. The average of 
fifty-two lakhs of dain turned out three pennyweights Br. 

There is an adulterated dain silver, stated by Major Burney to bo 
similar in quality to yowetnee, but in reality much worse (forty-two 
ft Tid a half pennyweights worse) lately introduced and extensively 
circulated : it is made by admixture of lead, and is called Ma-dain. 

The following will serve as examples of the mode of evaluating 
bullion : 

* This word is synonymous with the ‘Bsnl* of the ‘ Ayln-i Akbari:* Banwftri is 
the Indian name of the touch needles used in rouirhly valuing the precious metals. 
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Dain, ko-moo-det, is Dain nine per cent, better. (See previous explanation.) 

„ nga-moo-det, „ five per cent, better. 

Towetnee, „ standard. (Eighty-five tench.) 

„ Kyat-ge, or ta-tshay-go, one tikal or tenth of alloy (meaning one-tenth 

weight of alloy added to standard). 

„ Eyouk-tshay nga-kyat-ge, six tens five tikal alloy (meaning sixty-five per 

cent, of alloy added). 

„ gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy). 

OoLD. The purity of gold is expressed by moos or ^ tenths ’ only: ten 
moos, ^triiay moo/ (ono hundred touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

'King’s gold/ or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta pc-le-yowe (nine 
moos, one pe, four seeds), or nine and three-quarter moos fine. 

'Merchants’ gold’ is Ko-moo-ta-be, nine and a half moos fine. 
Gold muhrs are called eight and a half moos fine by the Ava 
assayers. 

The out-turn of the Ava specimens wiU be given as an Appendix 
to the General Table. 

Having now adverted to most of the groups and denominations of 
money, which arc comprised in the following tables, it remains merely 
to explain the sources whence the materials for them have been col- 
lected. For the coins of the West of India, Mr. Koton’s table, published 
at Bombay, in 1821, has been consulted, and, for India generally, tho 
table published in Kelly’s ' Cambist,’ firom the assays of Mr. liinglcy, 
at the Koyal Mint ; but the principal portion is derived from tho tablo 
printed, but not published, by Mr. H. II. Wilson, Assay Master at 
Calcutta, in 1833, from his own assays: indeed, almost ^1 tho coins 
inserted in the table have been frec^uently assayed, and generally in 
large parcels, at the Calcutta, Benares, and Sagar mints. 

As Mr. Wilson’s table gives tho valuo in sikkd rupees (of 191.916 
grains troy), it has been necessary to recalculate tho whole column of 
produce, which now, in tho Silver Table, expresses tho valuo of ono 
hundred of each species of coin in the general standard British rupeo 
of one hundred and eighty grains. To find their value in sikka rupees 
(of one hundred and ninety-two grains) it is toly requisite to divide 
the Farru^abad value by sixteen, and deduct product, as explained 
in page 7. 

The weight and pure contents are expressed in troy grains. Tho 
standard ox assay is given both according to the decimal system and in 
the usual terms of assaying; viz., in carats, grains, and quarters, for 
gold, — and in pennyweights and halves for silver, — better or worse 
than the standard of the Company’s coini^ namely, eleven ounces fiiio 
and one ounce alloy. 

The silver pound is divided into twelve ounces, or two hundred and 
forty pennyweights, or four hundred and eighty halves. 
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The gold pound into twenty-four carats, or ninety-sin carat grains, 
or 384 quarters. 

The ‘ intrinsic value’ of the coins is the relative value of their pure 
metal, as compared with the pure contents of the gold muhr and the 
rupee. The mint price is two per cent, less, besides the charge for 
refinage, according to the quality of metal, as stated in pages 9 and 12. 

To find the value of any number of rupees, follow the role before 
laid down ; namely, multiply by the figures in the column of produce 
and divide by one hundred. For gold coins, if required in rupees, 
multiply further by the Begulation value, sixteen for the Calcutta, 
or fifteen for the Madras muhr; or if the bazar price be wanted, by 
the bazar price of the gold muhr for the time being The decimal 
parts of the muhr and rupee may be converted into 4:nas and p&’is by 
the Table, page 12. 

It should be remarked, that the following tables are not intended 
as an authoritative list of the rates at which the various coins are 
received by Government, but solely to shew their average intrinsic 
produce when brought to the mint as bullion to be converted into 
FamikhibAd rupees. Particular rules have been at different times 
promulgated, fixing the exchange at which militaiy and other payments 
were to be made, and revenue to be received, in different currencies. 

Such was the list published in Begulation III., 1806, which is now 
obsolete, being inconvenient in application, from its specifying the 
value by weight, and not by tale. 

The following rules are still in force at the Government treasuries 
of the Bengal Presidency: the first has reference to the old current 
rupee of account, of which one hundred and sixteen were equal to one 
hundred sikk^s : this imaginary money is now disused, except in the 
valuation of some few articles of the English market in the price 
current. 

In the piQrnient of troops and others connected with the Military Department, 

111 sikkA rupees, 116 SonAt or FarmlAAbAd rupees. 

325 „ a* 350 Madras and Bombay rupees. 

In payments to others ndt in the military senrice, 

100 sikkA rupees, » 104| FarrukhAbAd or SonAt rupees. 

The established rates of battA on local currencies, fixed for the guidance of 
rerenue officers, are as follows ; 

BenAres and GaurshAhi rupees, at par with FarrulAAbAdia. 

104 BarelU rupees, 100 FarralA.B8. under Got. Orders, 1st July, 1833 

103]^ Old FarrukbfihAd, 100 
103i Dihli, 38th san, — 100 

101 MuhammadshAhl, » 100 

101 Old Lukhnow, -« 100 

106 NajibAbAd, — 100 

106 Chandausi, » 100 


9f 

>9 

99 

99 


29ih Jan. 1833 


1st July, liiz 


99 
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BBirrsH nroiAir xovrabt srsnac. 


190 ChindR nmeML -■ 100 Euni^. Bs. 

MehrO, 

Nidurndfir^ 

DobOndjO, 

120 NfigpOrBfiTii. { Jabr^ ^ « 100 do. 

'Manjh0tt,7im, 

OUi^ 

Old BinA-saii, 

— 100 Fd. n. 

( For OhiHaffoiiff and 
BoUOahy 22iid Jan., 


120 

100 

120 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


JabalpOrrapeei^ 
ArkAtnq^ 


Undar Oofomment 
Orden, lOth August 
1888. The zeceipt of 
these come at this rate, 
howerer, ie limited to 
the pabUe treasuries in 
the ^tOl, Seonl, and 
fiodkaiiigIbOd dietfieta. 


[ 1888. 


Haidarhbftd rapeee, 100 Bombay rapeea, for payment of troopa^etB.^ 

( For 


of 

— 881 . 14a. 8 p. sikka, ... { aoconnti of'' Haidarfibad 
(Beddeney. 

The Ikkerl, Bhol, Bholpadi, Bah^nrf, and FatmW pagodas are taken at 
387.2 Anknd mpeee at the Pfina treasnry.^ 

Oaddopadi, Tadak, Kadfaniya, Haii, Modhpadi, and Bangalore pagodas^ at 
875 Anknsi rupees. 

Mnbammadebahl and Venkatapatf, at 887.2 ditto. 

Bajanm Ikkeii pagodas, ■■ 881 „ 

Bbatofi » 825 „ 

Tomaneein ■■ 208 „ 

Eaipanhaii «■ 848.8 „ 


iTAxrrB GOFnat ooihs. 

Our information regarding the copper coin in dircnlation thronghont 
Central India is yeiy limited, but it is well known that aa much per- 
idezity eziata in the yaiietiea of paiad, and in the greater range of their 
Talne, aa in the ooina of the more predona metala ; ao that eyeiy town 
and Tillage almoat haa ita separate ounenoy, and its eataUiahed nirkh,* 
or, rate of exchange, with the mpee, to the great inconyenienoe of the 
trardler and of the poorer blassea. In weight they yary ftom 280 
grains (the JaipdrC, etc.) to 84 grains (the Maiw&ri) ; the former paBe* 
ihg at about 85, the latter at 878, paiad for a mpee. F^Nim the 
adyantage of melting up c<qpper mon^, it happena that much of the 
oironlation in this metal is of yery great antiguiiy ; and not only many 
ancient Hindd coins are met with, but Baotrian and Brnnan oo|q^ 
ooinB are also firequentiy procorable at fiura and in the neighbourhiwd 
of old towns in Upper India. 

The paidi was in some oases adc^ted as the unit for determiniqg the 
larger weights of the bdadrst as the Gorakhpdr paiad, of which 
were hdd equal to a paaserf * (flye aera) at Ghdzfpfoy and geqen^y 
through the Bendrea proyince. 2881 'chalana'^ of Fatdigarh in like 
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manner were assamed as the weight of a man in that districtr Tho 
Dihlf paisd, coined till 1818, was twelve m&shas or one tol& in weight. 

The Table at page 62 contains such a list of copper coins as the 
scanty materials at hand enables us to supply. Most of the native 
pai8& contain more copper in proportion to their value than the present 
Company’s coin, which was, however, originally one tol& in weight, 
and was gradually reduced to one hundred grains (as shown in the 
table); it is at present in &ct a government token, worth, intrin- 
sically, less than its nominal value. 

Within the Ceded Territories the native coins still predominate, biit 
the Company’s paasi is now gradually spreading to westward, and the 
S&gar mint hfis for several yeafs been employed in converting the 
native copper money into Ben^s or trisdli paisd of one hundred 
grains weight, and uzty-four to the rupee. At Bombay, the old paisd 
have been bought up by Government, for tho purpose of removing them 
entirely from circulation, and substituting the new coin (described in 
page 4). The Bengal Government have also recently adopt^ a measure 
.tending to withdraw the trisdli pais& (see page 8) from circulation, in 
consequence of their becoming much depreciated in public estimation 
fh>m a large admixture of spurious coin, and other causes ; the Calcutta 
mint being ordered to grant sixty-four new paisd for seventy-two 
trisfilfs, for an amount not under twenty rupees in value brought for 
exchange. 

SYMBOLS ON SHAM ’aLAM COINS. 

It may naturally be asked, how the multitude of ^in^ gold, silver, 
and copper, included in the following lists, are to be recognised by any 
but a professed money-changer, since, as has been observed before 
(page 19), most of them bear the mere name and distich of Shdh 
’Alam, and the place of coinage, being the lowermost word of the 
inscription (page 2), will seldom be found on the &oe of a coin 
showing, as is generally the case, only a small portion of the die. 
Many mistakes have doubtless be^ made in fixing the localities of 
coins, from this abundant source of error, and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that it has not on all occasions been made a primary point 
to ascertain the distinguishing mark of every specimen collected for 
examination. * 

Some rupees (as the. Sdlimsdhf, etc.) appear to be only distin- 
gniEihed by the peculiar imperfections of the Persian character they 
bear; others have but a few discriminating dots, like the private 
marks of our own mints ; but the migority have a well distinguidied 
symbol, the same on silver and on copper^ by Which they may be 
readily known on inspection. There is a farther advantage in con- 
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suiting Budi marks, for they enable us at once to class together various 
coins as having been issued by the same authority. A list and plate 
of these symbols, confessedly imperfect follows the catalogue of coins, 
but it may be convenient to assemble together here a few of the 
groups, whose connection is otherwise confirmed by the preceding 
remarks on the Bundelkhand and Bijputdna mints. 

The coins of Lukhnow, Fatehgarh, Azimgarh, BarelU, Najfb&b&d, 
Benares, and other places under the sfibah of Oudh, bore the symbol 
of a rohu fish. The Agra paisd has a pistol. 

The coins of Bohilkhand, Bhartpur, Narwar, etc., a dagger. 

Those of B’&gpfir, Chanda, Haidar&b&d, Aurangab&d, etc., a sword, 
hence called * ehamshirf.* 

Those of Sagar, JUaon, Srinagar, K&lpf, Tahri, (the ^&Uls&hi) have 
a trident or trisdl with a cross bar. 

The coins of Bhop&l, Bhilsd, and Bathgarh are easily known by a 
rude figure resembling a coat of mail. 

The Kot&, Bundf, and Fratapgarh coins have a triple bow or knot, 
sometimes varied : the inscription of the latter rupee is in Ndgari. 

The Saronj, Yazfrs&hf, Jh4nsi, Gokul, Balfigarh, and Gw&Uar 
moneys have a cinque-foil or star of five triple-pointed leaves, placed, 
as most of such devices are, in the loop of the letter (jm « in 

The Ajmir, Oudipur, Silims&hi, old Chitor, BhiMrd, and Sjishna- 
gar coins ; and, with some modification, those of Jaipfir and Mattra, 
have a * sprig’ or six-leafed branch. 

Those of Madras, Arkat, Ghandor, Sh&hpiir, have a small lotus or 
trefoil. 

The Jodhpfir, Eochaman, Bapdsahf, and P41( rupees have a kind of 
small sceptre following the alifot the word slA, shdh. 

The Indor rupee is well characterised by the solar effigy of the 
Suraj-vansl princes ; the Maheswari of Holkar by the symbol of 
Mah&deva; while the Sris&hi of Ajmfr has the word ^ sri on the 
field. 

The Jabalpfir rupee is distingubhed by bearing the sen or year of 
reign in Ndgari characters. That of TJjjain has merely four squares, or 
a kind of chequer. 

The crescent and star are common emblems on many coins. 

Of the Nepdlese, Assamese, and other peculiar types, a better idea 
will be formed from the outlines in the accompanying plate : but the 
following memoranda ^ of the symbols on the pogodas of Southern India 
will be usefiil, as we have no specimens whence to delineate them : 


> Extracted from a note of Mr. Wilson's * Cabinet Specimens/ 
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DEVICES ON COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


I The figure of Tenkateewara, and Alamolu and MangamA 
hie two wives. 

! A rude fignro of Nrisinlia, Lakhsmi NrisinhA, and on 
some also Frat&pa Krishna. 


Madras pagoda, 

Pulk Bunder do. 

Yenkatapati do. 

HarpanliAU, Scott, 

Portonovo, Sravanori, 

SAhibari, Jamsheri, 

Ikkeri, ContarAi, MaisAr, the figure of UmA Maheswara. 

Haidari, SuUAni, Bangalore, etc. — ^thc letter 

DArghi, ChitaldrAg, the lotus. The ShAli pagoda tho trisAl. 

Tanjore, GapAlU, Oatti, the KattAr or dagger. 

VirarAi, Panchakal, Giriye ; a gun. 

Chakri, a Tripati coin ; a diagram on one side and Tripundra on the other. 
Gulgi fanam a plough. 


TABLES OF BULLION IMPORTED, EXPORTED, AND MINTED. 

As a matter of curiosity rather than with a view of Aimishing data 
for calculating the numerical amount of the circulating medium of the 
provinces under the Bengal Presidency, a statement has been added in 
two tables^ of the quantity of gold and silver bullion coined at the 
mints of Calcutta, Benares, FarruUiab&d, and Sugar respectively, from 
the year 1800, to the 30th of April, 1833, inclusive; and also a state- 
ment of the imports and exports of bullion at Calcutta, extracted from 
Wilson’s report on the commerce of the port, printed in 1828, the years 
since expired being added from the same official records. It wiU be 
remarked that of the whole bullion minted, a large proportion has been 
' on account of Government.’ This has chiefly consisted of the re-coin- 
age of worn-out rupees or the conversion ef native coins, remitted from 
the different treasuries, into Government standard. The same process 
must be continually going forward, inversely, with the English coin in 
all the native states, so that it becomes impossible to estimate correctly 
the quantity in actual circulation. 

The tot^ value of the coinage at the four mints for the period of 
thirty-one years has been 53,322,600 rupees. 

The bullion importation, vid Calcutta, from 1813-14 

to 1831-32 is valued at :. sikkA Es. 355,837,644 

From which deducting the e:iqK)rts for the same period, 65,391,544 

Leaves bullion diqK)sed of in the country sikkA Bs. 290,446,100 

^ , [These are omitted as the totals and results are incorporated in the succeeding 
observations.] 
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The coinage of the seToral mints for the same term 
of eighteen years was as follows : 

Calcutta mint 203,615,962 4 5 

Ben&res mint 88,329,359 0 6 

Parrukh&b4d mint 47,252,842 9 11 

S&garmint 4,324,775 9 9 

Making altogether, fractions omitted 343,522,940 

Being an excess of one-fifth aboye the import, or Bs. 53,076,840 

The coinage of the native mints may be jointly estin^ated at one- 
half of our own, which will give a rough totd of 50 karors of rupees 
for 18 years, or three karors per annum for the coinage of the Bengal 
Presidency ; being 150,000 per diem for 200 working days. 
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Table of tho Gold Coino of India. 



Intrlnilc r aloe orm 

Sssar 


IfnSimmoAih 


60.52 W.8 8 
50.68 W.2 24 
51.65 W.2 1 
51.46 W.4 0i 
52.90 W.l ll 
50.76 W.8 2} 
51.10 W.8 0 
52.40 W.2 1| 
52.50 W.l 8 
52.00 W.l 8 
46'.88 itaadaid 
91.64 itendixd 
52.40 W.2 2 

50.58 W.2 8} 
45.80 W.4 0 



87.929 

85.028 

84.845 

40.087 

99.547 

100.458 

86.582 

87.807 

89,815 


[1750. 

105.874 Coined at mUL, 
96.861 ditto at Agra, 1560 
118.089 ditto at llhor. 
78.662 
84.921 
98.890 

114.479 Batch £. I. Comp. 
110.725 
104.857 
102.248 
88.877 

99.807 Lei ‘ ‘ 



99.820 

100.000 Legal Talue^lOBA 
96.694 
96.486 


From Kelly. 
Current in S6iil 
[and Gujar&t 

Haying ngni of 
the lodia^tare. 


[still coined. 
Ttayanoore 
Cnder Haidar. 
At8erlngiWMi.M9es 
£nKamhtio,acaioe 


75.0 88.97 18.104 



drai, 8}nipeeB. 

Coined by Hah. 
'All KhOa, Ha- 
w6bof Xarn&tio. 
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Naidi 

Pedatol& 

Porto ^vo 

Polkbundor 

Sadakf, double... 

S&tt&ri 

Shir Eh&ni 

Scott 

Sravanur 

another 
Star (see Madras) 

St. Tnomd 

Sdb&rij I pa^a 

Travancore 

Yenkatapati 

panamobfanam 

Aparanj 

Arialur 

Ghakri 

Gontarhi 

Gatti 

Gulgi 

Gop§li,old 

1 , new 

EUiam, or K&U . 
Panohkol 


Suli 

Tanjore.. 

Yirar&ya. 

Wodiar... 


a gr.. 

52.82 W .1 3 

52.50 Vr. I 2^ 
51.80 W. 8 3 
52.21 W. 7 3j| 

51.50 W. 1 2 
105.75 W. 1 2 

50.00 W. 8 8 

49.50 W. 1 
52.23 W 6 3 
50.16 W. 2 04 

51.50 W. 4 0 

75.83 B. 0 34 
26.20 W. 1 1- 
52.40 W. 1 2 

51.00 W. 2 Ij ; 
51.47 W. 3 3 

2.68 W. 0 2 
5.34 W.ll 2 
5.31 W.16 b 
5.85 W. 8 tl 
5.39 W.ll 1} 
5.62 W.IO 1 

5.15 W.16 2 

5.15 W.16 0 
5.44 W.13 2 
5.61 W.IO 21 

4.69 W.15 ll 

5.15 W.16 0 
5.46 W.16 0 
5.85 W.IO 3i 
5.44 W.ll 2 


VOSBIOR OOU) 

OOINB. 

DonUoonSpanwh 416.50 W. 0 2 
,, 1786tol826 417.00 W. 1 04 
,, Chili, 1823 417.00 W. 1 o| 
„Colainhial826 417.00 W. 1 3 
„ Peru 417.00 W. 1 04 

Tlnitof. Tlnfjili Afl AA H. 1 94 


Ducat, Dutch ... 6S.60 B. 1 fl 
Guinea,£nglish. . 129.60 standard 8 
SoTcreign, ditto.. 123425 standard 8 
20 franc, French 99.57 W. 0 1} 8 
JohanncsCLPorto. 222.50 W. 0 Ol 8 
Moidor& ditto... 124.00 standard 8 
Sequin, Yenetian 52.40 B. 1 8| 8 
Tom&n, Persian. 78.00 9. 1 0| 8 
GopAng,Japaaold 278.00 W. 1 2 i 

„ new 201.75 W. 6 0 € 

(To conpert the decimals into hnfts i 
preMmt table, see page 86.) 


1 Intrimlo TBlue of lOS. 


In Oiloat- 

Inlfadnu 

Bamwki. 

teGoUL 

orBomtar 

Xnhn. 

goUrnpeM 


23.752 

27.010 

[Eh&n Ghitor. 

23.751 

23.599 

^ Fateh Ulla 

15.240 

17.332 

NcarTrichinopoly 

16.390 

18.640 

A Portuguese coin 
Same as Madras. 

23.442 

26.655 

48.136 

54.748 


20.262 

2.3.042 

Coined at Shtthra. 

22.267 

25.316 


17.686 

20.119 

SameasPortoNoro 

22.196 

25.247 


20.583 

23.406 

[Midiapur. 

38.159 

43.399 

Double pagoda of 

12.030 

13.692 

23.635 

26.878 

Coined by TipO. 
Anandr6i,ituiooUwd 

22.224 

25.270 

20.856 

23.724 

At Yenkatagiri. 



[their purity. 

1.279 

1.517 

So called from 

1.244 

0.708 

1.415 

0.805 

Near Tanjore. 
Tiipati coin. 

1.819 

2.068 

Ikkeri or MaisOr. 

1.271 

1.445 

Tripati— Ghitayel. 

1.465 

1.666 

Marked with arose 

0.629 

0.715 

At Madhyargun, 
near Kudalur. 

0.686 

0.783 

1.026 

1.166 

Anandr&i fanam. 

1.410 

1.603 

Coimbatore. 

0.696 

0.792 

Coined at Salem. 

0.686 

0.780 

Tiniyelly. 

0.848 

0.964 


1.452 

1.651 

Malabar. 

1.267 

1.441 

Ditto. 

Net imduoe of 100 at 
Criieatta In slkka ru- 
pees ; at 17 Ha. per guld 
mulir (deduetlngooln- 

198.834 

226.125 

193.286 

219.825 

3220.145 

193.865 

^0.478 

8229.791 

187.552 

fl3.296 

8124.646 

193.286 

219.825 

8220.145 

27.996 

31.844 

466 418 

68.258 

71.945 

1053.879 

60.271 

68.544 

1004.115 

47.757 

54.813 

795.632 

108.381 

123.258 

1805.628 

60.578 

68.885 

1009.146 

27.858 

81.678 

464.081 

87.882 

42.511 

622.785 

124.806 

185.272 

2070.268 

71.676 

81.555 

1194.128 


1 p&'is, see Table, page 12; for explanation of the 
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SUPPLEKENTABY TABLE OF GOLD COINS. 

Since the Table of Gold Coins, page 43, went to press,' an oppor- 
tunity has been afforded of adding largely to its contents, from the 
examination of a remittance of 725 old gold muhrs sent from the 
general treasury to be melted and re-coined. On a laborious scrutiny 
of them, many pieces of all the emperors of Dihlf, since the time of 
Akbar, were cUscovered; and a few anterior to that monarch : besides 
a lurge store of Bhopal, Jaipur, and Eot& or Bundf, muhrs, easily 
recognised by their respective symbols. The whole were weighed and 
assayed, and the results are given in the present supplement, arranged 
in two classes, the first, in the order of the emperors ; and the second, 
alphabetically, in that of the localities. As there was considerable dif- 
ficulty in recognizing many of them, in which part of the name was 
wanting, it may be convenient here to accompany the cable with a cata- 
logue of the inscriptions most commonly met with on the gold coins of 
each monarch, from Akbar downwards. Some of them, as will bo seen, 
have two or three different forms, which is very perplexing to the 
examiner. The term S&hib-kir&n ^ (lord of the Airdn, or ^fortunate con- 
junction of the planets’) was first applied to Taimur; afterwards to 
Sh&h Jah4n, as S&hib-kiran S&nf (the Second) ; and lastly to Mu- 
hammad Sh&h. 

It is worthy of remark, that most of the gold muhrs in the present 
table agree very nearly together in weight and value : and the average 
value of 100 may be taken as equal precisely to 100 Bombay and 
Madras new gold muhrs (or gold rupees as they are anomalously 
styled). The Calcutta gold muhr has no equivalent in the list : it 
would therefore be no innovation, but rather a restoration of the former 
system, which prevailed for three hundred years unremittedly, to abolish 
tile Calcutta gold muhr of 204.71 grains, and adopt in its place the 180- 
grain muhr of Southern and Western India for the standard of the 
Bengal Presidency. Thus, were the sikki rupee abolished, there would 
remain but one gold and one silver coin throughout British India, both 
containing the same weight of precious metal, so that the relative value 
of gold and silver would be at once known ; the present nominal rate of 
sixteen rupees* might stiU continue the legal equivalent of the muhr, 
since the value of gold is permanently risen nearly to that extent. 

^ [I have allowed this to stand as it appeared in the original, as it did not 
■earn that any material object would be gained by an inemporation of the two 
Tables] 



* [The old muhr sells at 17.^ its legal rate being 16 rupees. The influx of 
Australian gold has of late considerably reduced the rclatiyo value of that metal in 
tho b&zflrs of India.] 
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BAITISU INBIAN ICOVSIART 8T8IBX. 


IN 8 GBIPXIOV 8 OK MUHBS OF THB XOOHUL EMFBBOB 8 . 

Auae. 


Obyerse: 


<The glory of the ftitih, Mohammad Akhar* the Tietoriooi emperor/ > 


Beyeree: TheKalimah* 

This inscription, though appaientlj so common, is not mentioned in 
Abdl Fasl’s list of the royal coihs; the specimens vary in date from 
972 to 985 A.H. 


jASAKohu 

dill ^)tel jy^bh;i ^^1 sL& 

* Jahtngir ShSh, wm of Akbar BtdihAk. Stmdk at BorhanpCr, May Qod pie- 
lerre him/ 

ShahJahak. 

(a) Aplamdisc — 

Obyerse: the Kalimah, 

^^l dill Jy^l Sam^ dill HI dll !l 

'There is no Ood hut God, etc. Struck at Bmrh&npdr in Ilahi year 82 .’ 
Beyerse: 

iXam 4 |^ihll 

'The bright itar of the Ihith, Muhammad Shhh Jahtn, Oh&il Shhib-Urin the 
aoconA* 


(5) The chaUiydri muhr-— 

Obyerse : A square centre, ooptaining the iral™A - around which 
are the names of the four companions of the prophet^ Abnbokr, 
’Omar, ’OsmAn, and ’All. 


^ jjjUic jjy\ 4UiH4»j 

Bevene: Same u befim : * Son jaliis t.’ 

(0 

Obverae : A loaeiige diield, oostamiag fhe TCalimab, aaoimd whieb, 
<^b AlUUUAd, aan 1031/ 

Bererae : Aa in the other apeoimena. 

Avnuraiu. 

Obrecae: 

jy* "i; 

‘Shab Aanaialb ’blaaigir <«Hd edn, Mutant ai fha na.' 


1 [t|j^Vnbaum|npa^ 'avanteof flHfld^’andbataiMaanaMBlnter 
■taad iti i^pUmttan OB fhiae eoiai.] 



INSCBIPnONS ON 11VHB8. 
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Eoverse : 

42mA C\}\j^\ jSCMJkA 

* Minted at the seat of the Khil&fat, Akbarhb&d, the year of the reign of fortunate 
aesociationB.' 

Bahadub Shah. 

Obverse : 

Mrr* asmmi 2fL& a^mi 

* AuspiciouB coin of Shfih 'Alam Bah&dnr, BfiddiAh Gh&zi. a.h. 1123.’ 

Beverse : 

* Stmck in the favored city, year of the reign 5.’ 

Jahanbab Shah; 

Obverse: 

J ^ 

Uri^ sLuijU i^LcaLSi 

‘ The fkiher of yictory, the Emperor, Jah6nd6r Sh6h Ghftii, stni^ coin in lilTer 
and gold, reBcmbling the sun and moon. a.h. 1124.* 

Boverse : As in Aurangzfb’s coins. 

Fabbbxhsib. 

Obverse : 

ji J jj y ^ ji ^ 

* By the grace of God, the monarch of sea and land, Famikhsir, itrodL silver 
and gold coin.’ 

Beverse: 

1 

* The sixth year of his prosperous rdgn. Minted at the scat of the Khal&fat, 
Sh6hJah&nAbkd(Dihli}. 

HuHAMiiAn Shah. 

(«) 

Obverse : 

^ Aami aLm* fXAAF^ 

« Auspicious coin of Miduunmad Bhkb, the victorious emperor, 17th year.’ 

Beverse : As usual ; sans 2 to 17. 

(i) 

The same inscription with the addition of ^\Ji 
ohiofly of the year 12 ; a debased coin. 


1 [ This legend is ordinarily peculiar to Ahmad Sh&h.] 
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(0 

Obverse : 


BRITISH INDIAN MONETARY SYSTEM. 


tl* utf?* Jj J ji 

*L&ju«up* 

*The father of victory, defender of the Faith, Muhammad Sh&h, struck silver 
and gold coin resembling the sun and moon.’ 

Beverse : As in (a) ; and of various years. 

' Ahmad Shah. 

Obverse : Same as the coin of Farrukbsfr, with exception of name : 

' aIA (3^ jjj ^ Oj aCm9 

Beverse: As usual. 

’Alamgir II. 

There are also three varieties of inscriptions on his coins (the 
reverse of all being as usual). 

(«) 

Obverse: 

aCm) 

< Fortunate coin of B&dshAh Gh&zi ’Xlamgur the second.’ 

(«) 

Obverse : 

diXe dUt jlfik aL&jU jiJ^ 

r lUd 

*The fhther of justice, chosen of the futh, Sh&h ’Alamgir II. B&dsh&h Gh&zi. 
(May God perpetuate his kingdom!)’ Sans 2 and 3. 

(^) 

Obverse : 

J J}^ ji 

* Chosen of the faith, ’Alamgir the second, struck coin in the seven climes, shining 
like the sun and moon.’ a.h. 1170 to 1178. Sans 3 and 6. 

Shah ’Alam. 

Obverse: 

dlt AjIm* j} ACmA 

Beverse: 

The i^e as on the Company’s coin, explained at page 2. AJl later 
than the 19th san, bear the symbol of a royal umbrdla. 

* [ I distmst this reading ; but not having the original coin to refer to, 1 do not 
vcBtnro to amend the attribation.-«-£. T.] 



SILTEB COIN OF NUB JAHAK BIOAIC. 
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[I cannot well afford the space requisite to complete the list of the 
coinage of the Moghul Emperors of Hinddst&n; but 1 Tenture to 
insert the legend of perhaps the most interesting coin in the whole 
series ; together with two noydties, hitherto, I believe, unpublished. 

I. Silver coin of Ndr Jahdn Bfgam. Struck by order of Jahdngfr, 
A.H. 1034.^ 

Obverse: 

^ jj ^ jjj 

Beverse : 

A second coin in the B.ritLdi Museum of the same date is seen to 
have been minted at Ahmad&b&d. 

II. Silver. Mur&d Bakhdi. Three coins in the Britbih Museum. 
No date. 

Obverse : Square area — ^The Kalimah. 

Margin — ^The names of the Four Companions of the Prophet. 
Beverse : Square area, 

sL&jb tX4^ 

Margin: 

yJaXi Jj\ 

III. Silver. Bafi^ud-daij&t. Five coins in the Britidi Museum, 
A.u. 1131. 

Obverse : 

\\r\ j) jjatT ^ 

Beverse: 

Other specimens bear the names of L&hor with£ila^t jSs^h^; 
and Dihli under the style of jliUlys^slA .— E.T.] 

* [ Marsden, p. 685 ; Anquetil du Perron, p. 221 Lthor, a.h. 1085.] 

4 
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BBmSn INDIAN NONBTAItr STSTEX. 


SuppUmntairy TabU of Indian Gold Coino, 

(^e letters (a) (6) and (e) refer to the inscriptiona in pages 46 to 48.) 


Toudi Pun 

▼olifht OTTOre emitrati — — 

X. I. 


Intrinsle value of 


muhri. goldn. 


( 0 }loaengeshie 


B. 0 2 j I 
B. 0 2| i 
B. 0 3| 
162.44 B. 2 0 
166.60 B. 1 li 

B. 2 0 
B. 1 Ih 
B. 1 8$ 
standard. 
B. 1 3) 

170.70 B. 1 8J 

164.70 W. 2 2 

B. 2 0 
B. 1 2 
B. 2 0 
fi. 2 0 
B. 2 0 
B. 0 22 
B. 2 0 
W. 2 32 


B. 1 0 
B. 1 81 
B. 11*1 



B. 2 0 


93.843 A. D. 1288? 

96. 1 28 AbO’l MosaiBar. 
96.436 A.D. 1396, Dihli. 
98.448 A.D. 1666, Dihli. 
97.760 Injured hy solder 


100.0 166.90 88.942 101.162 AtBarhftnpOr. 

97.4 164.26 87.634 99.660 Plainfield. 

99.8 167.76 89.402 101.674 Square shield. 

91.7 164.87 82.268 93.661 Vitiated by solder? 

99.6 166.16 88.008 100.090 Struck at Allahfi- 

bftd. 

99.7 169.87 90.266 102.647 Suppc^ fh>m 

81.3 138.82 71.313 81.102 

100.0 168.68 89.890 102.230 

98.0 164.78 87.812 99.867 Dihli, a.h. 1076. 

100.0 162.00 86.330 98.182 1100, these vary 

100.0 168.20 89.634 101.939 only in the place 

100.0 167.66 89,3n 101.606 of coinage. 


79.7 130.69 69.644 
164.67 87.766 



167.26 89.128 


No place of coin- 
age, others Dihli. 
A.H. 1097, Lfthor? 


Shfih *Alam x. ; 
struck at *Ehu- 
jistah bunifcd,’ 
(Dihli),inll28. 
Struck at Jonpfir, 
1124. 

Dihli, A.R. 1126. 
Struck at Dihli. 


* Ws debaeai tnnhrlsfeiy peenMarg-^it RasprobaWr eeteeannaerMaiitMlniloenee-lliewweitelghty 
t hreo or thi ior^ an ef the Mine date. 
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BBITIBH INDIAN MONKL'AUX BTSTEII. 


Tabu of the Siher Coine of India, 

(To And the value in likkA rupees, deduct one-sixteenth from the value in Farrukh&bftd 
rupees : the latter are the same as Madras and Bombay nipecs. For the value in 
£ sterling, divide by 10.) 























Buroach, old 


Batam, 1768 


Bombay, old 


182 

BdndS, 1819 


Caleatta,old 


Oralna. I Pwta. 

170.86 Wo. 28.5 81.9 


177.00 Wo. 14.5 85.6 

172.80 Wo. 5 89.6 

169.21 Wo. 8.5 
162.14 Wo. 5.5 

169.00 Wo. 6 
171.90 Br. 4.5 
169.28 Br. 5.0 08.7 
177.06 Br. 7.5 94.7 
177.50 Wo. 8.5 88.1 


199.00 Wo. 20.5 88.1 

204.00 Wo. 80.5 79.0 
171.80 Wo. 10.0 87.5 
171.82 Wo. 14.5 85.6 

175.00 Br. 12 96.7 

175.00 Br. 11.6 96.5 

174;76 Br. 0.5 95.6 


180.284 standard 91.7 


Br. 11 96.2 

Wo. 21.5 82.7 
Wo. 12.5 86.5 
Wo. 16.5 84.8 
Br. 6.5 94.4 
Wo. 6 89.2 

Wo. 6.5 89.0 

Br. 10 95.8 

Wo. 19.5 88.5 
Br. 12 06.7 

Wo. 2.5 90.7 
Br. 0.5 92,0 

standard. 01.7 
Wo. 7 88.8 

Br. 7 94.6 

Wo. 5 89.6 

Wo. 1.5 91.1 
Wo. 7 88.8 

Wo. 16 85.4 

Br. 85 05.2 

Br. 9 95.4 

Br. 8.5 95.2 


280.00 Wo. 11.7 42.9 
179.666 Br. 15 98.0 


169.17 

168.875 


Coined by Gorind 
BakbsU, (Haidar- 
4b&d), see Gorind 
Bakbsbi. 

Coined at Baroda, 
from san 4 to 18. 
MulhaiBfchi (Hol- 
kar). 

Old coinage of Sftgar, 
current in Gnrrab 
and Bundelkhand. 
Cur. in Bobilkhand. 
Average of 4 Ifikbs. 
Now msappearing. 
Present cuxrenoy 
(1821). 

See B&b6s&hi. 
Coined ^ the Dutch 
East India Comp 
Near Abmadnagar. 
j Current at POna, in 
Cbncan, etc. 

102.525 Under natiredaxoga. 
102.848 By Beg. 11. 1812, 
oblique milling. 
101.285 Arerage of rupees 
brought for re- 
coinage. 

100.184 The late Faimtiift- 
bbd rupee; mint 
101.500 abolished in 1880. 
Current in Ajmir. 
Mint under Bhraftl 
Nawkb. 

Beformed in 1827. 
Coined at Bhopftl. 
(Beformed in 1827, 
see « Bhilsa.*) 
[A r^rage of many 

Old SOrat rupee. 
Ditto debi^. 
Coined at Bombay 
and at Calcutta. 
Heaent standard. 
Currentin Ajmir and 
Bundelkhand. 
Bramlian dollar. 


Coined at Baroda. 


Also called *Parfc^* 
coined by Sin^ 
inKh&noMk j 
Persian Gulf. / .. ' 
20 The old Murslu^. 
bhd 19th san aft- 
kfc rupee. 
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BBnnH nmzAir xomABT sTSimc. 


ChambigQiidi 








Stmd. 

Wo. 

15 

Wo. 

24 

Wo* 

24 

Wo. 

5 

Wo. 

15 

Wo. 

18 

Wo. 

4 

Wo. 

16.5 

Br. 

1.5 

Wo. 

14.5 

Br. 

1 

Wo. 

2.5 

Wo. 

1 

Wo. 

19 

Wo. 

5 

Br. 

8 

Wo. 

28.5 

Wo. 

8.5 

Wo. 

18 

Wo. 

9.5 

Wo, 

27 

Wo. 

28.5 

Br. 

6 

Br. 

6.5 

Wo. 

11.5 

Wo. 

8.5 

Br. 

12 

Wo. 

7.5 

Br. 

18 

Br. 

12.5 

Br. 

8 

Br. 

6.5 

Wo. 

4.6 

Wo. 

4.5 

Wo. 

5 

Wo. 

6 

Wo. 

1.5 

Br, 

2 

Br. 

2 


Toogh. 

oSSt. 


■ 

Omlu. 

n. u. 

91.7 

175.928 

106.620 

91.7 

176.00 

106.666 

854 

152.04 

92.167 

81.7 

141.01 

85.460 

81.7 

109.48 

66.828 

89.6 

128.91 

75.074 

854 

146.06 

87.017 

86.8 

148.54 

86.991 

90.0 

152.78 

92.568 

84.8 

152.72 

92.559 

92.8 

159.66 

96.766 

85.6 

145.69 


92.1 

158.88 

95.989 

90.7 

152.88 

02.656 

91.8 

154.85 

98.849 

88.8 

186.51 

82.785 

89.6 

149.16 

90.897 

92.9 

160.28 

97.140 

79.8 

185.81 

82.004 

90.8 

154.94 

98.001 

86.8 

142.18 

86.171 

95.6 

160.57 

05.407 

80.4 

129.28 

78.824 

79 8 

185.22 

81.954 

94.1 

162.44 

98.447 

94.8 

162.88 


86.9 

146.88 

89.021 

88.1 

148.98 

90.201 

96.7 

178.82 

105.044 

88.5 

150.25 

91.064 

97.1 

167.87 

101.487 

96.9 

167.88 

101.806 

92.9 

160.56 

97.809 

94.4 

168,27 

98,951 

89.7 

874.87 

227fl94 

89.8 

874.27 

22C880 

Elxl 

872.21 

220.584 

89.2 

871.25 

225,000 

91.1 

144.58 

87,508 

92.5 

80.70 

48,909 

92.5 

408.68 

244.624 

92.8 

158.56 

06.005 

90.0 

847.26 

214.860 

89,8 

845.25 

209.242 


ill recdvible 


The nz-douir of 1«. 

M,} 

DiMsoimt of 2 Moent. 
with Ankui rnpee. 

Gnnent in NmAr 
imd the Narbiau 

One of Sindii’i minti 

OwUiftr rupee. 

itindiidy 
enrrent inN. Con* 
cm. It per with 
Anhui rmee. 



t 2Uetiiiiii*qflll»lM>wMiiinri|CMqriwWlu2oi»biwu«eUnoeefmewoglntl»pieihieiiT* 
np Meal tewloni ito emmoC late wwoNtonU. 1UiNpweonwllmhMnmbMBlatNiMi4 
UMMiMrfHt ibA tt hM bMi tD lie Mun In fhii tlUc niU prior Id m 

* fUioUitrrtlMlBeii«id«itotiUiorXaleOiBoltrli^OUIi,iUftrn,onflrttoiuMWil|MiUTil|W 
MlhollMlih iiliwi thw varied dwriig the rofolotloiiHTlirM, 
























Uermaa crown 


Ghatiaa mpee 


Gohiuiahi ... 
1 to 16 sin 


Haidaribftdi 1 



Br 7 94.6 

Br. 9.6 96.6 

Br. 4^ 98.6 

ctandard 91.7 
Br. 6 94.1 


itandErd 
standard 
Wo. 8 
Wo. 20 

Wo. 20.6 83.1 
Br. 9 96.4 

Wo. 12 86.4 

Br. 11.6 90.6 

Br. 7 946 

Br. 8.6 96.2 
Br. 4.6 93.6 
Br. 3 92.9 

standard 91.7 
Br. 6 93.7 

Br. 8 92.9 

Wo. 24.6 81.6 

Wo. 18.6 84.0 
Wo. 39.6 76.2 
Wo. 20 83.3 

Wo. 26 81.2 

Wo. 19 83.7 

Wo. 26 81.2 


171.80 Br. 6 94.1 


171.60 Br. 9 96.4 

168.60 Wo. 1 91.8 

Wo. 22.6 82.8 
standard 91.7 
Wo. 17 84.6 

173.60 Wo. 17 84.0 

170.60 Wo. 18 6 84.0 

178.88 Wo. 18 84.2 

172.66 Wo. 21 82.9 

170.20 Wo. 86 77.0 


Vd. Bs. 

90.406 Late king of Persia, 
88.100 died in 1888. 
69.810 Struck atHamadln. 
68.400 Struck at Shirfts. 
97.073 Old natire currency, 






100.144 

100.000 

89.611 

218.691 

216.866 

100.222 

88.230 


100.702 

98.110 

97.309 

96.189 

98.288 


ofBeg.XLy.1803 
By ZI. 1819. 
ByBeg.VlI. 1888. 
GkmSi Arkkt. 

Legal Talue ^ con- 
vention of 1763. 

By Calcutta assays. 
29thsanR^.IlI.1806 
Imported at Bombay 
as bullion. 

Sh&b *Alam ? Benftres 
mint; cAonrd, broad 
7%umMf stumpy or 
broad ^ all current 
^in Gb6zip6r dis- 
trict at par with 
Benftres rupees. 

See Bundi. 

Eoualised to the In- 
aor standard. 
Madras. 

Haidar&bftd Bftgh 
chalanl. 

„ Shahr cbalani. I 
„ Hukm cbalani. 
Aurangftbftd Bftgh 
chalani. 

Do. Shahr cbalani. 
Do. Hukm chalani. 
See Sbamshiri, paid 
to troops at 120 per 
100 Fd. or By. Bs. 
The best of Sindhi's 
coins. 

Debased Bftlftsfthi. 
SeePuna,UjJ&in, etc. 

Coined by Holkar at 
Indor? 

Coined at Marech. 
CalledHftli,inMftlwa 
Bftgh chalani,*palaee 
currency.* 

Shahr chalani, * dir 
currency,* seep. 26. 
Hukm cbalani, *or^ 
dered currency.* 
Coined at Calcutta. 
Bftgh cbalani. 

Shahr 


* ATsrsss or OBS UioussbA sis hwuM and sisldr. asll 
nuw/ dWMont towns, tho prlaolpsl Btait twins si Shlrii. 


. In IIM, The Forsisa oolns sis ItmSk In 

















BBIIIBH nrsiiv VOMXIABT BYSISK. 






dwti. Chralni. 

Br, 10.6 06.0 168.31 

Br. 7.6 04.8 168.04 

Br. 6 04.1 162.81 


'Wo. 12 86.6 146.20 


Wo. 16.6 86.2 144.86 


Wo. 10 88.8 

Br. 0.6 06.6 
Wo. 26 80.8 

Br. 2 02.6 


Wo. 12.6 
Wo. 1 
Br. 6 
Br. 6.6 
Wo. 8 


Br. 12 06.7 168.20 



Wo. 18 
Br. 8.6 
Wo. 12.6 



Wo. 78.6 61.0 48.66 

Wo. 6.6 80.0 162.16 

Br. 11.6 06.6 71.86 

Wo. 80.6 70.2 46.01 

06.7 166.68 

06.6 166.21 
06.2 166.67 

Br. 6 04.1 162.08 

Br. 11 06.2 166.60 

I Wo. 6 80.2 164.'08 


Strode liy TipO Sul- 
t6ii, rare. 

Proper weight 174.6, 
current through- 
out M61w& at par 
with Engluh rup. 
See ShUma&hS. 

Btjh Pratftp Singh 
of Srinagar, ea- 
tablishcd 1800, 
aboliahod in 1826. 

Bundelkhand, abo- 
Ushed 1826. 

Dofch. 

Current in M61w&. 

Similar to Sriafthi. 

iindiMf* AnkOai. 

Inl800,llmkabaa; 
1808, 10 mtidiaa; 
1818, 0 m&ahaa, 
6 mpeea: at par 
withEkgpOr. 

Coined at Kaank, ' 
Khkndeah. 

Jaigph? Dihli dia- 
trict. 

Current in Ahmad- 
nagar and Oujar&t. 

Preaent currency. 

See Nftr&yani. 


Original Sh&pfiri 

Joabpnr, Bkpfia&hi. 

1760, full wt. 170.6 
current in Allkbft- 
h6d: moatly molted 
np and recoined. 

Haidar&bftd (1832). 

Near BhartpOr. 

KotkBftj&haaminta 
alao at Jatrapatan 
and Okgnun. 

Coined at Anjar, 
Natch. 

Coined hyGen.LallT? 

Of Peraia and Arabia 

Chah Chin coin or 
Taanp^pahn. 

Coined 1)7 the Na- 
wkbTaiir. 

Called Haohhlia&hi. 

By King Aaaf-nd- 

Thii year'a coinage ; 
inferior. (a.b. 
1280-40.) 

prNonace.; (Edly). 
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^ Tore Intrinilo 
Ahij. Toudk. oontelita. Tslue of 
100 . 


Gnlm. 

Mfidairi 174.28 

Madras, old 176.40 

B&j&pdri 176.00 

rupee of 1811... 186.70 

half pagoda ... 326.73 

d-fimam 7161 

2-faiUiiii 28.76 

l.&nam 14.31 

double rupee ... 370.89 

rupee 187.48 

new standard. . . 180.00 


dwta. 

Br. 6.6 94.0 
Br. 6 6 94.4 
Br. 7 94.6 

Wo. 6.6 89.4 

Wo. 6.6 89.4 
Wo. 4 90. 

Wo. 6 89.6 

Wo. 4.6 89.8 
Wo. 4.6 89.8 
Wo. 4.6 89.8 
Standard 91.7 


Madhusb&hi 174.06 Br. 12.6 96.9 

Maheswari 173.26 Br. 7.6 94.8 


Muhammadsh&bi... 173.30 

M&mOs&hl 177.76 

Malabar 172.84 

MAm&sAhi 169.60 

M&sbirfcbAd 171.40 

new ... 168.20 
Marecb bak&ii 172.60 

Mullasabf 172.40 

Malb6s&bi 166.87 

166.88 

Mudhdl 173.00 


Wo. 6.6 89.4 
Br. 3.6 93.1 
Wo. 2.6 90.7 

Wo. 0.6 89.0 
Wo. 2.6 90.6 
Wo. 17.6 84.4 

Br. 8 96.0 

Wo. 6.6 89.0 
Wo. 6 89.2 

Wo. 82 67.6 


Mursbid;:bCid 179.666 Br. 16 

Mag rupee 162.80 Wo. 14.9 29.6 

Makansbbi 176.62 Wo. 10.6 ^ 

Malh&rsUii 172.30 Wo. 6 


Mulkftpdr 173.20 Wo. 46.6 

Man^Uii 178.60 Wo. 7 

MutysUii 173.30 Br. 8 

MathurA 167.30 Wo. 13.6 

Mysore 174.28 Br. 7.6 

NAgpdr, old 168.66 Wo. 0.6 

iMW 160.S8 'Wo. 18.fi 

1824 166.fi3 Wo.28.fi 

WMent... 166.20 Wo.17.fi 

Stuknni 142.28 Wo. 22 

148.17 Wo. 80 
187.1fi Wo. 2fi.fi 

KMiyanpat 170.00 Wo. 82 

„ . 172.80 Wo. 26 

Narwftr 170.00 Wo. 96 

KepAni 173.00 Wo. 88.6 


Fd.1bi. 

99.240 

100.896 

100.316 

100.896 

76.670 

39.008 

16.609 

7.786 

201.834 

102.024 

100.000 

102.188 

99.630 


a- li ArkAt rupee. 
By Calcutta assay. 


1818; present cur- 
rency. 

New liolkar, Indor, 

Coined at Mabes- 
war by Holkar; 
same as Ujjain 
and Indor. 

Dihli Muhammad- 
shAbi? 

Baroda. 

Current in Abmad- 
nasrar and GuiarAt. 



SArat (Noton). 
Current in MAlwA. 
Coined by MAlyi 
BAo in 1790. 

Old sikkA rupee (See 
Calcutta.) 

Average of 1400, as- 
saySlin 1833. 
Coined at Baroda. 
Coined at BagalkotA 



Mabeswar ? Hoi- 
bar's. 

NishAndAr, before 
1817. 

NAldAr, after 1817. 
Debased until 1824. 
Beformed in 1824. 
The EacbAr rupee ; 
current in Buig^ 
pAr, etc. assayed 
m 1832. 

HaidarAbAd rupee, 
coinedatNArAyanpat 
By Noton ftiU weight 

* * rTk#. 


[PAdsbAbpOr. 
I AMarAthicoin, m3 













BBtzna untiiiv mHnnAax mnii. 


AJh 86u 
1808 1781 
1810 1788 
1811 1784 
1818 1780 
1818 1788 

1817 1740 

1818 1741 
1810 1743 
1820 1748 
1882 1748 
1828 1740 
1824 1747 

Atmge 

nm, 30 to 30 
SO to 40 
41 to 48 

HaiOrUiOd 


1]]Ub,1882 


FasULidd 


Fmuan^eo 


Onlni. Darti. 

88.00 Wo. 31 

88.78 Wo. 83 

84.07 Wo. 38 

84.40 Wo. 87 

84.88 Wo. 80 

88.08 Wo. 48 

84.08 Wo. 48 

88.77 Wo. 88.8 
84.68 Wo. 88 1 77.8 
88.87 Wo. 36 80.8 

88.38 Wo. 34.8 81A 

88.47 Wo. 81 78.7 

84.76 Wo. 38.8 76A 

178.00 Br. 13 06.7 

171.00 Br. 6 04.1 

169.80 Br. 1 03.1 

170.30 Br. 6 04.1 

167.48 Wo. 83.8 78.1 

174.64 Br. 4 98.8 


178.00 Wo. 17 84.6 

170.60 Wo. 68 68.4 

171.20 Br. 0.6 01.0 

177.50 Br. 11.5 06.5 

178.00 Wo. 38.5 75.7 

172.75 Wo. 28.5 70.7 

174.00 Wo. 4.5 80.7 

178.00 Wo. 8.2 57.5 

177.00 Wo. 7 88.7 

177.25 Br. 16 08.4 

178.00 Br. 10.5 08.2 

170.40 Wo. 0.5 87.6 

174.81 Br. 0.5 05.6 

171.70 Br. 1.5 02.8 

175.85 Br. 0.5 05.6 

178.08 Br. 10 05.8 

178.61 Br; 11 06.2 

176.16 Br. 8 05.0 

5.60 Br. 5.5 04f0 

176.00 Br. 12.5 

172.50 Br. 1.5 

174.75 Br. 11.5 

74.50 Wo. 52 


42.714 
65.60 I 80.760 
67.78 



101.858 

07.501 

04.488 


Theieaxe coins of tbe 
Gorkha dynasty of 
Nm61prinees,Oir- 
Tftn Yndh and tke 
present lUqk Rk- 
iradra Yikrama 
Bfch. They are 
the aTcrago of a 
number assayed in 
1882. The coins 
of the dd or Ne- 
v6r dynasty are of 
the same standing. 
They are called 
mul^ see p. 82. 

Current in Bohil- 
khandandMnrftd- 
kb&d. Beoeired 
at 106 per 100 
Fd. Bs., seep. 82. 


Sindiaskhi? Mewkr. 
Areran of 100. See 
Maneswar. Struck 
by Sindia. 
(KcB^ Cambist). 

1760.Stra«aLbyBftjk 
Kkrwikar. 
IKhUdirtrict. 
Compuy’s mint| 

BySidhojfnk'ikl808 
Current in 8. Ma- 
rkthi states. 

By Bhusla fiunily, 

I 200 years ago. 
ByM6njiB&o,1700, 
rare. 

Cdned intheS&want 
state. 

105.684 I See Fath 'All. 
105.856 1 [skhi. 

Noton. See Salim- 
I^nlshahri? 

AnkusI rupee stmok 
at PhOlshahr. 
101.625 I FrendiArkiit 
101.048 

101.260 I [under Fnmik. 


[under Funok. 
Struck at Maiaur, 


Old onmncj. See 
Anknsl. 

For present ataadard 
CoiiM Ibr mercan- 
I tile purposes. 

06 Coined at Poiebun- 


178.75 Br. 11 




















169.7S I Wo. 14 
Wo. 4.5 
Wo. 5.5 
Wo. 11 
Wo. 10 
Wo. 19 

Wo. 8.5 88.1 


1819 170.48 Wo. 9.5 87.7 


new, 1824 180.00 itandard | 91.7 
SeliOnaipOr 171.00 Br. 4.5 

MKiMtlii 20 108.11 tro. 84 . 0 l 77.8 


168.00 Wo. 87 80.4 

168.00 Wo. 6.0 89.0 


SliftinU .... 
Stndoirt . 
Sonin .... 
Soidhana. 
Sorooj .... 

ShtiipOil . 

Shamihiri 


SoliOgpAr. 


Sonftft, Dibit 



Wo. 18.5 
Wo. 25.0 
Wo. 1.5 
Br. 1 
Wo. 22 
Br. 2 
Wo. 16.5 
Wo. 4 
Wo. 10 

Wo. 26.5 

Wo. 81.5 
Wo. 28 


166.90 I Wo. 24 


eon 1 to 19... 

Sii oikkfc 

Sfiilbi 

Siinogor 

old 


Br. 15.5 
Br. 10.5 
Br. 16 


SOfot 00 . 
old 




Wo. 

6.5 

Wo. 

16 

Br. 

0.5 

Br. 

5.5 


100.000 

96.948 




See Anom nqpee. 
(Modioo taUe). 

One of Sindio'ominti 


See Bttfti&hi; otd. 
SOntiiilTer 10 r. 
olloj; eetobUshed 
in 1782 ; reoelTod 
ot 120 per 100 
Fd.Ki. 

The Fd. rupee. 

Mint obouAed in 
1806. 

Strock at Pntkp- 
garh, djmir, and 
current through- 
ontMOlwk. 

Jnrmnria, (Macdo- 
wald'BTCpt^i828). 

Mnrmuria, ditto. 

Mel&h, ditto. 

Dihli strict. 

Sbrowi^ Ajmfr. 


92.118 Current in Belganm, 
AjmSr^ etc. 

84.180 Current in Aurangk- 
bkd. 

81.698 Aseayed in 1888, see 
88.895 Gorind bakahi and 

Haidarftbftd. 



E2B3xi3 


current in Ner- 

106.818 iThe years 1 to 19 
108.858 1 incfuiiTe. 

Same as sikkk rupee. 
See Puna. 
See.Ajmir, 1815. 

In Nftnk Oorind's 
state. Est. 1794. 


BeeJUfcon. 

BOnt. 

Under the Nawfib* 
Old Dihli standard. 


Chosen as Bombay 


88.1 149.72 90.742 Nuduiaine ftom cop- 

90.8 155.14 94.026 per? 


































BBlTiaS INDIAir M05JerUKT 8T8XBX. 



./•ifiit. 

Aims* 

TonSh. 


m. 


Ti-ro&sha or (three 

Ondni. 

84.80 

dwfet. 

Br. 8 

62.9 

OMlni. 

81.87 

Fd.Bi. 

19.816 

Coined in Nepll? 

mlshas) 

28.10 

Wo. 61 


16.62 

9.467 

current in Srina- 
gar. 

Ditto, debased. 

of Ladakh 

40.00 

Br. 12.6 

96.9 

88.76 

23 484 

Coined at Lassa. 


168.12 

Wo. 22.6 

82.8 

186.88 

82.864 


Toragal Nilkant ... 

EMM 

Wo. 71 

62.0 

106.40 

68.878 

Strait lir BU8 Sfc. 

Toka 

172.24 

Wo. 27 

80.4 

188.61 

83 944 

bib, 1788 B. 
Anranglbld, (1882). 
Current in Ahmaop 

Tuklslhi 

178.16 

Br. 6.6 

94.0 

162.77 

98.648 

Trin&mlli 

176.60 

Br. 8 

96.0 

167.67 

101.618 

nagar. (Noton). 
Kamitic. 

Yenkatapatl 

172.72 

Br. 11 

06.2 

166.26 

100.766 

Ditto* 

VasW 

168.62 

Wo. 11 6 

86.9 

146.49 

88.788 

Sohigpdr, in hilly 
ti2t£.of Jabal- 

Vasinhihi 


Wo. 18 

86.8 

146.62 

88.864 

pOr. 

Wahganm 

172.66 

Wo. 0.6 

01.6 

167.88 

96.684 

Current in the Dak- 

Yeswantf 

174.96 

Br. 7.6 

94.8 

166.84 

100.600 

han. (Noton). 
Struck by Jeswant 
RloHolkar,1806^ 
See Haidarlbid* 

Zo’liikr 

174.10 

Wo. 17.6 

84.4 

147.03 

91.06 

(To contertthe decimals of the last colomn into Inis and pi'fs, see the Table at 

page 12. For explanation of the present Table, see p^ 86.) 


> Thia carious ind handsome coin (for a specimen of whidi I am indebted to Miyor 
Stacy), might be mistaken for an antiqae from its bearing the Mowing Sandorit inscription 
in wdl-cnt Nftgoii diaracters, on the obyene and xererse rmpectiTdy. 

f^wnn dhr > 

0% 

Sri, Mrwpruthtutkito r^fd Mtr&Mrtti hkkmimdtU^ 

TatfruMi kriU mudrd 99Mhlfit§, 

Sri. LMk mM Mr^imidmhh^ 

TsnNSMNfoiyo ^Sthpdid w mMU hd prUkkiUd$^ 

"By the pemisdon of the BCj& of IndripEisflia (the Uag of Dihll), the Einpenr of 
the world, this coin has hoen strnck Iff the renowned Yesawant (Jeswant Bio Holkar), 
whose heart is as the Uaek bee of the lotos foot of Lakahmikint,— to eueolate throogboni 
the earth. An. Sakas 1728” (-irA.i>. 1806). 
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Assay of BuUion gmorMy^ hrougU to tho Calcutta Mmt. 



Intrlniloof Prodnoa 
IM^ln In 

FABi. ilkUrupaM, 


Sputa American ban marked 

Plata pina recofered from amal 


Ohioa cakes, large : hdthikhurt (ele 


Ditto, imaJl ffhoi^d hhmi piorBe-boo 
Calcutta refined cakes, called Madrai 
.. Mni^idAbAdL 




Assay of Aoa Sthor Cakeo. 





pnresilTer 

5pr.ct.undwdo 
10 pr. ct. above st. 
Opr.ct. „ 


Ava standard 
10pr.ot.aUoj 
16 pr. ct. „ 
fiOpr.ct „ 
SOpr.ct. „ 
dOpr.ct. „ 
dOpr.ct. „ 
fiOpr.ct. „ 
70pr.ct. „ 
fiOpr.ct. „ 

90 pr. ct „ 
|yowetBee,laUoj 
6 per cent, better 
than Ava stand. 



Br. 16.6 
Br. 6.6 
Br. 2 
standard 
Wo. 4 
90.9 Wo. 3 
69.7 Wo. 6 
Wo.42 
Wo. 4 
Wo.l4 
Wo.89.6 
Wo.34 
Wo.72 
Wo.77 
Wo.88 
Wo.109 
Wp.l07 
W6.112 
Wo.116 
Wo.181 


90.0 Wo. 4 1 90.0 I 138 


138.44 
132.03 
116.32 
119.21? 
94.86 
69.6 I 91.66 
66.0 84.60 





on Booopnt of the vitrMus coait of litharge iHucb adheres to the lumps). 

This table is abstracted from the examination of thir^-five qpecimeno of silver 
ipeoiaUj prepared in Ava, in presence of the Besidenti wt the eomperison of the 
Burmese wiw the English aBsa;|r. 

• Seepage 84. 
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BumB mux uoxwuxt mxxx. 


Tabu of Ooppor Cotm. 

(Whm not ofSbanniomiuiMiD^ mme tdli tha filaoe of ooinage and dv- 
edAtion. Siaoe 100 gniiif ia the weight of the preaent paiah, theeolamii of wd^t 
dao aipKaieo the intrinaio Talw of 100 of eaeh aort in Coiiqpa&j*a phiah.) 




148 

800 

141 

88 

167 

170 

868 

140 

101 

98f 

807 

896 

818 


100 

876 

874 

68 ? 

40 

180 

186 

101 

100 

800 

88 } 

137 


840 

lAO 

660 

840 

178 

880 

180 

418 

800 

160 

884} 

100 

110 


60 

SO 


40 

64 

64 


48 

60 

64 

88 

32 

198? 

? 

64 

64 

64 

64 

88 

108 


88 

44-60 

ee e 
• ea 
••e 
aee 
e'et 
86 
64 

70 


GnROit in the Agra diatriet. 
Ilittoihati 


One eent 1810: (by law of 1700^ dionS^ 
^iiaze^ SQndi inaormtio^ 

Thion^nt Kalpf, elo. 

See Bataa. 

By B^gnlatien X. of lOOO. Tdaidi paled; ah» 
YIL 1814. (See page 8 and 89. 


Marked *48 to one rupee, 4y.EI.O.’aBd 
Coihedj^fa England ; derioe, 

New eoinagey with the aame 


Fiiet pA*l BtnidE bj oiHitrBot at Fdt^ 

Maikod * 0 . Y. o. 1799^* and on therofenea 
ahidd and ereat 

Qnarter-lnd, ledneed on the 4lh Mm 1706, 
to 18 inda weight, and afta iwa ida m 1809, 
to 9 dnda^ the wefM of the Bahdr paiad. 

Preaent atandaidwe^t hj Beg. XXY. of 1817 

I By Begnlatidnlll. of 1831. (See pnge 4.} 

Coined in Ena^d, defied an 'eMdait *two 
atifen;’Sieoiie>-| and the h|0-| atim in 
nropornon. 

The MadhnadhI 


GhinanSa? In Ldhor, near Xauia. 

Biaaa ooin with aqnare holaa, TBiSnu aiaai. 
Same aa Ohikna, ennent in the Dodh. 

Ooin^ until 1818^: weight one told, or 80 to 
theaar. 

Square Inmp^ marked *two alia.* 

Tnmqnebar, rode odn marked *one afar.* 

Old penny^pieoe. 

Eew penny, teal weight 891.6 graina. 

Bfia% dte oentimeoi^lm weight 164 grdna. 
Preaoribed by Big. III. 18 06 ce et eoiaiA. 
EdaUidied hylSI^tioB XXL of lild 

Cnrient fimn Mithnrd to Mali^dii 



















Benftxei dutriot, fonner itandard pusfc. 
Marked Mahammad Akbar Skfth. 

Neu 

Current in Ndgpdr. 

In Miklwa generally. 

BandaUdiand, the Bftlftakbi palaft. 

Marked • lat. B.V. E.I.G.’ 

Current in Bandalkhand. 

Karbaddk Talley. 

Agra and Jaipfir diatriota. 

Pannk m Bandalkhand : beam a derioep 
xeaembling a Hanumkn— 8120 per 
? Kukumli or Kukureti. 

Cuxxent at Dihli and Earbli. 

XX.*k&i piece, coined in England. 

Three iblda, or one ftlam khnrd (little fimam). 
Equaliaed with Bengal and Madima paiaA 
In Kotk, ' * aqnare coin. 

Machhliaklu, ) Current in Ondh and Xanom 
Shlnfthi, j to Mainpurl. 

See Farmkhabkd. « 

Chief currency of AUahkbftd and the Bofib^ 
formerly of Benbrea and MinapOr. 

A Tery einall coin. 


In Agra, etc. 

I Agra, Mathurb, Bindrhban, etc. 


The waighti^ 
■t Benlrea. 


Son of Ghiaa-ud-dln Shbh: ancient square 
paiik of Sbgar district 
Current in the Turbi. 

Bahbduishbi, coined and current in KepbL 
In aad Rohilkhand. 

Marked * Kagar 6221,” device, arude dLephant ; 

■omehate * Pan, Patau.” or Zarb-i patan.” 
In the Narbaddh Territonea. 

Old Lukhnow, so called. 

Of natiYe fabrication. 

Coined at Patna and Calcutta. 

One hundred to the dollar : and halves. Coined 
in England. Current in Penang, Singa^ 
pore, and the Malay peninsula. 

Current in Patibla, Bilui, etc. 

Coined at Ebjmahal. ^ 

InBewb? device,‘a kind of Nbgazi figure one ^ 
See Bblbsbhi. 

The ^Nagar'.paisb, so calledby the natives. 

Also calfid AUmsbhi. 

fTehrf. 

In Bandalkhand. equal to Jhbnii. 

Triinsa. or Southern India. 

Dutofi^^ked < I St.” (one stiver). 

About double the MaiwbrI. 


unless otherwise stated, are taken from spetimens collected chiefly 
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BB1TI8H INDIAir XOKBTAET STSTEM. 


SYMBOLS, ETC. OK MODEBN INDIAN COINS. 

Before giTing fhe Catabgae of Symbols figured in plate zlv., it will 
be conyenient to direct the reader’s attention to plate zlyi., whkih gives 
such samples of the modem coins of India as will enable him to 
recognise their principal varieties at sight. Those of Nep&l, Assam, 
Eachar and Lassa, are sofflciently distinct trom the N&garf, Beng&lf, 
and Tibetan characters on them; the pagodas, also, of South India 
cannot be mistaken. The N&gari coin of Eot& may be dassified from 
its Lotus symbol, although it is otherwise difSlcult to deoypher the 
inscription. But the great Inajority of coins treated of in the 
foregoing remarks and Tables are similar to figures 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, which exhibit portions only of a Persian inscription, generally 
of very imperfect execution. These can only be known by the signs 
or symbob of the various States inserted in some conspicuous part of 
the impression : thus No. 11 is known to be of Indor, firom the Solar 
efflgy. The fbUowing particulars of the coins in plate xlv. wiU save 
the necessity of any fbrther general remarks, in addition to those 
already made at page 40. . 

1. THE 19tb bah sixxI rupee. 

Now [and up to 1885] coined at the Calcutta mint; bearing the 
Sh&h ’Alam distich, explained in page 2. All the Company’s silver 
and gold money of Bengal, up to the present day, is of the same 
style, oontauii^ the whole inscription, of which parts only are 
visible on most of the native coins. 

2. THE OLD siLIIIsXHf RUPEE. 

Current in Mtiw&, and coined by the B&j& of Fratapgarh. The 
words visible on the 

Obverse: 

(intended for 8hdh ^Alarn l^dmC etc.) and the Hijra date, 1199, 

which, however, does not correspond with the year of reign on the 

Beverse : 

* 29th year of the proqperoua reign.* 

This is the earliest year of the coinage of these rupees; those of 
the 46th san were in course of coinage in 1828. They were issued 
to the troops atthe e^ange of 122.8 per 180 Paxrukh&b&d rapees. 

8. .THE BAJRAHGOARB RUPEE. 

(Near Eott Bundi) known by the Lotus symbol; coined by a petty 
aamlnd&r; much debased. In the BhAkhi dialect 

Obverse: 

SrtrdKm a fe yrdiil pavmipuirtt tehytywi * AU-powerfel ion of fhe air (HanumAa) 

Bsrfant of RAms.' 



/^LJCLK 



iiAr' 7 Ptas^i 




JiihliAti, Jfr ^%iphm' JiusliA ,Jlwl/(ird, 






maOLB, BTC. OB MOD]»B IBDZ4B OOIB8. 
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BeTorae : 

Tiwr > 

A par tM4pd mum nl/d Jap Simgh kt 21 Japumagar, ^*011 tliiaeoiii is imprinted the 
21it (year) of Bfcj& Jay Singh at Jaynagar.' 

The initial and Anal lettera are imperfectly yiaible on the coin ; the 
pniport diewB it to be struck at Jaynag^, a village hear Bajranggarh.. 

4. THB NBpXi. BfUBB, OB HALF BUPnn. 

fljThVAMA * 

SrtSrfSrt Pratdp Sink Sdh Deva (titles of the Bhjh) 1686. 

Reverse: 

SriSriSrt Oorakhndth^ (the principal god wdnhipped hy the hill people, whence 
their name of * Gorkhas * is derived.) 

Centre: 

SriShriSri Oukysswari, *the omniscient goddess Devi.* 

6. AN ASSAitBan nupn. 

Of an octagonal form. The inscription is in the Beng&U cha- 
racter, but in the Sanskrit language. 

Obverse : 

a a IT? wft 

SriSri Smra Qawri paMmbtya madhukaraayop * The sipper of the honey of the foot 

of Sri Hara Gauri.* 

Reverse : m 

a a XV ^ ^ fxnnuf "ttw 

SriSrt mmi Swma JhvB JMra Simqhmm, Sdk§ 1680, * The blessed and celestial 
Bndra Singh.* The Sua date corresponds to a.d. 1708. 

6. A KACHAB BUPBB. 

in this the Bengdlf letters are connected together by parallel lines. 
Obverse : The inscription is net intelligible. 

Reverse: 

a xw xnrtiw « 

Sri Oiria OhatufiUk ifdrdyana (the Bftjh's name), 

7. OHINBSB-TIBBT SILVBB MONBY. 

Coined at Lassa (etriSs page 38). On the obverse, in the Tibetan 
character, yfsony paku, * pure money,’ ekah hcAAm (name of the Chinese 
Emperor). On the four comers of the nUag^ of another coin 
similar to the one depicted, are the four, letters nyi hu rtaa Ina (25) 
meaning the twenty-fif& year of Uie cycle of sixty years ( = A.n. 1881 ) : 
the date on the coin in the plate is not deoypherable. The Chinese 

1 The i^tc states it to be a Frattngarh m^ec, gi it was labelled in the Assay- 
offlee cabinet ; bnt on reference to M^er StaCj, at NasMbid, it toms ont to be as 
above. The inscription was read by a pandit at that place, who makes the last 
wordk \Jmymrim§h ha r4f Jmyapkr man f bnt I oonsidsr the above more consistent 
with the specimen in my possession. 

5 
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BB11I8H IHDIAir KONITABT 8T8IEK. 


iiiBcription on the reyerse consiatB of four words^ luhhm poo-ehungy*Viie 
Emperor Ka-hen’e ^ predons money/ 

SL THI AmsiT BUPU. 

The ftiU inscription of this (the Madras) coin is given in page 3. 
It is known by the part of visible, and by the groups of four 

dots and the lotus or lily. 

9. THI slOAB BUPBS. 

In this the Shah ’ Alam distich can hardy be traced. The trident, 
star, end flag of Siva are its distinguishing marks. 

10. TRB Nlorda aupas. 

This coin bears the inscription of Muhammad Sh&h. Sihha mubdrih 
bdd(-skdh GhdaU Jfubammad SbdA) only recognizable by the two flnal 
letters of the Emperor’s name. It is known to be of Ndgpdr by the 
If M (or Ik inverted ?) which may stand for Bhunda, the name of the 
reigning B&j&s of Ni^br; the {wrhi ...Q may be the flnal letter 
of Hingan Ohit, the place of coinage.* 

11. TBB XITDOa aupu. 

Parts of the words Shdh *Jlam IdMdh are here visible, and the 
usual year of the reign : the solar disc distinguidies the coin. 

12. THi safasXaf, oa nzw lusbnow eijpkb. 

Beddes the almurd armorial bearings, constructed of two tigers, two 
flsh and a dagger, surmounted by a royal umbrella ; this rupee bears 
the following inscription : 

Obverse: 

J •i) ^ 

*The king of the world, Ohftii-nd-din, Haidar 'All, hj the grace of the Lord of 
Glory, haa atrook coin in ailTer and gold, a.b. 1288.’ 

Beverse: 

diJaLuJt jl\ib ^ 

< In the 5th year of his illnatrions reign, at the oapitd of the i&bah of OudL’ 

18. AN ancibnt gold b5n, 

with part of an inscription in the Sandcrit diaraoter on one dde, and 
a single image on the other. 

14 A modbbn doublb pagoda. 

Struck at Madrasi dmwing the character of the former Englidi 
currency of that presidency* 

15 * tbb common BBAaTPda paisI. 

Shewing that the copper coins may be also recognised by their ap- 

1 The late Emperor of Ohina, written ^Xea^king’ in the Anglo-Chinese Kalendor, 
reigned fkrom.1781 to 1821. 

* I ham dnee been informed that the (qrmbol on the Nftgpdr rupee is intended for 
g> the Marlthi aumerd eqnirdent to 4}. 
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propriate emblems. The ii^senption will be seen to be part of the 
Muhammad Sh&h legend. 

fO. MADBAS COPPER COIN. 

Strack in England fbr oironlation at Madras (see page 4). The 
same coat of arms will be found on the Bombay and Penang copper 
currency. 


CATALOGUE OP SYMBOLS ON MODERN INDIAN COINS. 
(PLATE XLVI.) 

[Taken from apecimens in the Aaeaj Office or in the anthor'a poaienion. In 
some cases (marked i), it is probable that the specimens hare been misnamed from 
their being found current in other districts with different names.] 


TARIBUBB OT TRS PKdXi, PLOWBR*) 
STAB, AMD DOT. 

1 Company’s rupee. Gokula rupee? 

2 Saronj rupee. 

Z Isl&mhbftd muhr of Aurangaib. 

4 Vaiirsfthi ‘rupee, san 9. Bftlfts&hi? 

5 Sdrat A old Bombay (witha crown). 

6 Korah (in Al]Ahhb6d) with 21. 

7 Srinagar, with 45. S6gar with 45. 

8 Jhhnsi. Also 10. 

9 Sah&ranpCr: common. 

10 JhftnsI : with 5 leares, Gw&likr. 

11 Sfigarwith45. (eufr plate xly.) 

12 MurshidSbftd. 

18 Barelli, with 80. 

14 Sah&ranpfir, with 9.14} Old Assam. 

15 Old Sdrat muhr. 

16 Jalwan or Jftl&on? 

17 Siw&i gold muhr, Aurangzib. 
Nftgpdr, with 94. Gokula, with 78. 

18 Common : Ujjain, with 98 or 87. 
UdipCr. 

19 Arkfct. Chilki Arkftt, etc. 

20 Friyate mark of Benftres mint (cen* 

tre dot enlarged). 

21 Kors or Corah, with 6. 

22 Ujjain. 

28 Old Farrukh&b&d rupee and muhr. 

24 Bhazatpdr. (see plate xW.) 

25 Chinawa rupee (Arkkt). 

26 Bhikanlr, with 62, 68. 

27 MaisCr, common; Chandausf. 

TABIRIBB OP TUB PADAM, < LOTTO * OR 
'TBBFOIL.' 

28 Indor, old, with 29. 

29 Ditto. 

80 Baidli, with 18. 


81 Madras, Shhhpdr, ’Alinagar. 

82 New Madras. 

88 GamMl rupee (Arkht). 

34 Chandur. 

85 Ghikula, or Gandas&hi paiih. 

86 K&lpi. 

87 Oiqeinnew. Chanda: common. 

88 E&lpi. 

89 Patna? MuhrofDihli? 

40 Bhartpdr paish (see plate xlr.). 

41 Old paish found in S&gar. 

TARnma op thr tbuOi, balX, or 

^ TRIDBMT.* 

42 Mathurflu JSlhon, Sftgar. 

48 Srinagar, with 7. 

44 Old SSgar, KUpi. 

45 „ JftlSon, etc. 

46 K61pf paisft, with 48, etc. 

47 NepU muhr. (see plate xIt.) 

48 Bhop&l, BhilsS, E&thgarh, 

49 Tdinga paish? 

50 Oanjam. 

51 Old Dihli and FairukhdbSd : common. 
NSgpdr of Jeswant B6o. 

52 Nasfr ShUii, old Narbaddd paisfc. 

58 Sult&n Muhunmad, „ 

PKOl, FADAX PHOl, * PLOWBR, RNOT.* 

54 Koth mpee— and with 57. 

55 Xoth m^. 

56 Bundl. Xoth. 

57 New Eot4, with 56. 

58 Hardk (Narbaddk). 

59 KoUiTariety. Bajranggarh. 

60 Benares, small with 80. 

61 Bhikanir, with 26, 62, 68. 

62 „ rereise. . 
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BABOHbX, *BFBAB* OB * 8CBFTRB,’ OVDA, 
OB *1IAGB,' 

JodhpAr. PUi. 

65 Eoch&mui, with 92. Bc^Aifthi. 

66 JodhpAr. K&gor. 

67 BareUi? XTichA? PUi. 

jhIb, trAhab; 'bbanorob mio.’ 
66 BhilArA. 

69 JaipAxwSiw&i gold miihr. 

70 Ajmir. 

71 CUtor, Eridin&garh. 

72 StiimBihi? (JaipAr). 

78 JaipAr rupee and mnhr. 

74 Bandanela? 

75 MaihurA. JaipAr. 

76 GhuuAr, with 100. UdipAri Ghitor 
old? 

77 BarhAnpAr? 

tabibiibb of tbb bobA, ob ‘fish.* 

78 GokulapaisA. 

79 Oudh, LnUinow did rupee. 

60 BittOi BareUi. Old BenArea. 

81 HachliiAhl of Lnkhnow. 

82 BenArea old. 


TABmW OF TBB BATin, OB ‘daoobb. 

96 Akbar 11. of DihU^auudl. 

97 Narwar, ^ 

98 BhartpAr? (aee plate zIt.) 

99 SiwAi gold mnhr of Mnhammad ShAh, 

with 18 : smaU. 

100 The Ankut of Puna.— Ghitor. 

N1J1IBBAL8 AND LBimna. 

101 (10) HAli aikkA of Puna, NAgpAr. 

102 (9 or 1 ^) BewA paiaA. BhilaA? 

108 (76) JahalpAr. 

104 (55) SAgar. 

105 (75) Indor old rupee. 

106 e (4}) Old NAgpAr : 
b (9J New do.i 

107 Te^ Bandalkhand, iU^ble. 

108 (^ iri) SriaAhi rupee of Ajmir. 

109 (^ h) Haidari of MaiaAr. 

110 cow*) Ghitor; from the pro- 
Terb regar&g the daughter by 
Akbar : “pde man k§ pdp** 

111 (^ §d) Gold muhr, unknown 1 

112 (^nd) Debased Dihli gold muhr, 

8an29. 

xiaonLLANBoua.. 


aOBAj, ‘XRB am* 118 (sheU) BhAtgAou in Nq^Al. 

88 New Indor rupee and muhr. 114 (Pm|As ‘Oats*) Almor^. 

84 Indor.— Ujjain. 115 SAlimaUil, date 1199. (aee plate dr.) 

85 „ copper coin. 116 „ Varieties. 

86 M paUd^ Maheawar, with 87. 117 ^ 

87 Lmpam^ Mabeawaxl rupee. 118 MewAri paisA. 

88 flag or standard of Sira :* 119 Kuknreti, near PonnAh in Bandal- 

SAgar rupee {jjL zIt.). NAgpAr. khand (the god HanumAn ?) 

120 (elephant.) Nagar, j^tan, SopAr? 
TABiBm OF ran ‘ swobdj * SKAMBRfBl. Stmok by TipA ? 

89 Ghanda, GwAliAr,— common 121 (GIAefe^ ‘the royal umbrella*) on 

90 HaidarAbAd, of KAsim *Ali. aomeof Mnhammad ShAh and ShAh 

91 If Gorind-bakhihi. *Alam^s Dihli coins. 

92 Gommon ahamahiri. 122 Variety of „ 

98 KochAman, with 64. 128 EtAwa muhr. 

94 NAgpAr, with 17. Katmandu (aee 124 JhAnai. 

p. 81). Balkh. 125 The mposHka emblem of the 7th Jiha, 

95 (F^l) AgiapaiiA. firand on some coins. 


1 The distinguishing symbol of the old NAgpAr rupee, atmck at the Ghanda and 
Hingan GhAt mints was as abore^ a MarAtbi 4}. When BachA BAo and Dr. Gordon 
had cham of the mint, their, mark was a flag (88). The new NI^Aii since 1825 
has the figure 9 above this flag. Other minor varieties are marked as foUows the 
Teswant BAo NAgpAri, by ^ ; the Man-Bhat-SAhl, by — ; the tJgno-SAhi, by a 
MarAthi 10 (fig. 101) ; the BAmji Tantia has a half moon w ; the Barsingh BAo 
the same with a dot in the centre w i the Siva BAo, the same with a dot on one 
fide V* There are many more, but they are not considered ebalan or ‘ current.* 
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NOTE ON THE HISTOEY OF THE GOLD AND SILVER 
CURRENCIES OF INDIA. 


[As the general subject of metallic currencies is just now attracting 
the serious attention of the European public, it may be useful that I 
diould recapitulate briefly the facts to be gathered from the detached 
notices of the coins of the various kingdoms and diverse epochs illus- 
trated in the preceding pages, which throw light upon the little known 
history of Indian mintages ; and further, that I should complete the 
review by exhibiting the action of our^ own civilization on the cir- 
culating media of these later days, especially in reference to the im- 
portant question of the institution and organization of the gold coinage 
as a legal tender, and its eventual supersession as such in 1836. 

I have elsewhere expressed an opinion that the people of Hin- 
ddstdn, in very early times, had independently achieved considerable 
progress in the art of coining ; even before Greek civilization reached 
them through the influence of Alexander’s expedition, and the sub- 
sequent settlement in India proper of the Bactrian-Hellenes. Indeed, 
we are able co trace by the produce itself, each phase of mint de- 
velopment and each successive eflbrt of invention tending to the pro- 
duction of a perfect coin. The earliest movement is seen in the 
fabrication of irregularly outlined flat pieces of silver or copper, of fixed, 
weights, whose currency is marked by the symbols of consecutive 
dynasties, punched at hazard on their surfaces. Next, we remark a 
more careful rounding off of the metal, and the application of a single 
die over the whole of one surface, the other being left blank. As we 
proceed, we meet with complete coins; but these are cast inmouldd, 
and may possibly indicate separate and independent progress. Suc- 
cessive modifications and improvements are observable in either class, 
which it is not necessary to follow more at large in this place: and, finally, 
we arrive at excellent specimens of an issue of fliirly coined money, 
seemingly local in Northern Hinddst&n,' which, there is good reason to 
assign to a period prior to the advent of the Greeks. Goins of these 
epochs have been found in silver, copper, bronze, and lead ; the non- 
discovery of any examples in gold does not necessarily lead to the 
inference that the metal was not used for coining purposes; but 
merely amounts to the fact that, if used, it was of rare occurrence. 

1 Coins of the Behat type. Articlo X. 
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The Bactrian-GiedsB, as fiv as their Indian pia?inceB tdl the tale, 
would appear to have xestricted themedyes to a currency of the two 
metals, silyer and copper. Their succesBors, the Indo-Scythians again, 
disoontiniied the issue of a silver currency, and supplied its place Ky a 
gold coinage; increasing, simultaneondy, the weight of the copper 
pieces. There is some uncertainty as to the dates of succeeding 
dynasties ; but we find the Gnptav— who imitated the doTices of the 
Indo-Scytiiian money, — ^in possession of a copious gold currency in 
their eastern provinces on the Ganges, aided by a limited silver, but 
sufficient copper medium of exchange; while their dominions towards 
the Western coast were supplied almost exdusivdy with a silver coin- 
age based upon the nuntages of the Sih kings of Sauraditra (Gujar&t) ; 
who in their own case had previoudy copied the style of the Gre^ 
hemi-drachmas of ApoUodotus and o&er sovereigns. Here we must 
pass over centuries, and present our next tableau in the time of 
the Brdhman kings of K&bul and the Fanj&b (about the lOth cen- 
tury A.n.). In this instance also the currency is confined to silver 
and copper. Mahmdd, and his successors of the Ghazni dynasty, em- 
ployed gold in addition to the lower metals. At the period immediately 
preceding the Muhammadan occupation of India (a.h. 687, A.n. 1191) 
the northern provinces of Hinddst&n were fhmidied with a currency 
composed of a combination of silver and copper mixed in uncertain 
proportions : while the Bahtor monarchs of Kanauj still continued to 
issue gold. The former coins, which were entitl^ after the capital, 
Dillfw&ls ( were adopted by the Path&n Bult&ns of India, and 
a middle currency of sudi incorporated metals remained in use up to the 
time of B&ber (a.h. 930, A.n. 1623-24). Simultaneously with the 
retention of this type of the local mon^, the Muhammadans intro- 
duced modified forms of dirhams and dfo^, of equal weights (174 
grains). At what relative proportion these stood to each other we 
are left to conjecture, as history is silent on the subject, and the coins 
themselves afford us no means of instituting a comparison. The lower 
currency was completed by a copper coina^jb^ which in some cases 
extended to so minute a division as 17.4 grainB.r_ 

The celebrated Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.h. 726, a.d. 1324-6) 
introduced an infinite variety of new coins of all descriptions, and 
evidently remodelled the rates, together with the weights of bis 
currency. The gold coinage was raised from 174 to 200 grains, and 
the silver reduced firom the former amount to 140 grains. But his 
grand effort at finance seems to have been reserved for the production 

' lasoripticm of a.h. 687 (a.d. 1191) oa Moiquoof the Kutb at Dihli; the 
ori^oal reads preferably Dilliftl, but file Thj ul Mtasir detenames the word as 
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of a scheme of a representative currency (founded on the Chinese paper 
credit system) in whidi copper and brass tokens were stamped with an 
authoritative impress of valuOi whether as the equivalent of gold or 
ailvOT ; and in iddition, paialld representatives of the ordinary sub- 
divisions of each, were issued to complete the curzency. This attempt, 
after producing coimtless troubles, and resulting in utter failure — even 
under the guidance of an absolute and unscrupulous tyrant — ^was 
abandoned definitively before the expiration of three years from the 
first promulgation of the ordinance. I need not notice the minor 
incidents of Muhajumad bin Tughlak’s mint administration, fiirther 
than to note a seeming reversion to the previous system of weights in 
the latter part of his reign. Nor need I more fully advert to the 
state of the currency under his successors, beyond remarking that 
Bdber seems to have designed to substitute his Central Asian scheme 
of coinage in place of the then existing local distribution of the 
currency. However, when Shir Sh&h had driven Hum&yiin out of 
India 949, ▲.!>. 1541) he entered upon a general r^rm of the 

coinage, which had the effect of introducing the now universal rupee, 
and abolishing the unsatisfoctory compound of mixed metals ; in ad- 
dition to simplifying the lower coinage, by its reduction to a fixed and 
determined standard of pure copper,^ representing the dim, which wo 
must suppose had previously been minted in billon.’ 

At length we reach an epoch when we have no longer to depend 
upon the coins as our only data, but are able to cite written and con- 
temporary authority for the illustration of our subject. Akbar’s minister, 
Abd’lflBizl, has preserved to us a frill and complete record of his 
master’s mint arrangements; from this we discover that the autho- 
ritative standard of the 'day was copper, based upon the d&m, which is 
defined as a copper coin, in weight 5 tanks, or 1 toUL, 8 m&riias, and 
7 ratis, in value the 40th part of a rupee.” The text of the * Ayfn-i 
Akberf ’ goes on to dedaie the weight and value of the gold and silver 
coins, the equivalents of each being expressed in dima^ and their relative 
exchangeable value tiifsr se being for the moment altogether ignored.’ 
In this same measure of value all the revenues of the empire are esti- 
mated, indeed, it would appear from an incidental notice in connexion 
with the subject of relative values, that the definition of the worth of 

^ I hsTe estimated this coin at 828.3- grains ; pieces now in ezistence weigh as 
high as 322 grs. (See * Numismatio Ghxomde,' xt. 1862.) 

1 MThe dhm,’* says Abd'l&il, ** was formerly called pysahand also Bahloli."— 
Bahlol Lodi's nnzed coinage contributes isolated specimens that might weU represent 
the requisite value, as testea by present assays; but there is an absraco of uniformity 
in the general results that forbids our recognising any specific class of higher or 
lower equivalents 

* 01adwin*s * Ayin-i Akberi,' i. p. 37 
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gold by any silver estimate, was — ^like the rupee itself— a novdty.^ 
The materials aflbrded by tte text of the * Ayin-i Akberf/ whether 
tested by the yaluation in d&ms, or by the equivalents subsequently 
given of the rupee oorTeq[K>ndents of the several descriptions of mubrsf 
equally establish the result that gold stood to silver as 1 to 9.4« 
The rupees, it will be seen, were themselves of various standards, 
ranging from the 89 ddms of the old round rupee, to the 40 dams of 
the square jalUf ; and, in fact, it is acknowledged in one place that 
even the estimated rates were uncertain in their application, and that 
the silver coin was left to find its own level in the market.* 

1 now arrive at the period when Britidi influence is felt upon the 
the currencies of India, and as this is a subject connected with which 
much misunderstanding and some misrepresentation have taken place, 
I secure myself from any possible prejudice or fhvor by permitting the 
Government to state its own case, in extracts from ^e legidative 
enactments promulgated from time to time. The history is unsatis- 
fimtory in its earlier portions, and incomplete towards its end, where, 
it is clear, much remains intentionally untold. 

Bsoulatiok XXXY. of 1798. — ^Pubambde. — ‘‘A Begulation for 
re-enacting, with amendments, the Rules passed on the 20th June, 
24th October, and 81st N’ovember, 1792, and subsequent dates, for 
the reform of the Gold and Silver Coin in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 
and for prohibiting the currency of any Gold or Silver Coin in those 
provinces, but the 19th Son Sicca Rupees and the 19th Sun Gold 
Mohurs.’* 

**Sec. 1. . . The sicca rupee of the 19th son is the establiidied 
silver coin of the country, and the rupee in which the public revenues 
are payable. It was with a view to render it the general measure 
of value, that Government determined in the year 1778, that all 
rupees coined in fliture diould bear the impression of the 19th sun or 
year uf the reign ofShah Alum. . . . ** The rules by which the gold 
coin has been regulated have been productive of evils, similar to those 
which have prevailed with regard to the silver coin. Under the 
native administrations, and until the year 1766, the gold mohur was 
not considered as a legal tender of payment in any public or private 
transaction, nor was the number of rupees for which it was to pass 

^ Wlm Aiad^ldaolah*' was scat to Ksiides,BCj4T!idsrmiill mads the price of 
gold aiohma to be estimated ia ropees:*' i. p. 89. The origiaal Persiaa teat is 
somewhat ohsoure in this passage; and the MS. copies vary in the wording of the 
sentence; bat Gladwin seems to hare fathomed the real meaning. 

* iithoagh the market price is sometimes more or less thu 40*d&ms, yet this 
▼tine is riwayseet upon it in compaiatif e calculations.’*— Ajind Akheri, i. 85. The 
original passage ic quoted in the body of note * p. 5, sigwd. 
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current ever fixed by the Oovemnieni It was stmck for the con- 
venience of individuals, and the value of it, in the markets, fiuctuated 
like other commodities : silver being the metal which was the general 
measure of value throughout the country. In the year 1766, the 
value of the gold coin, with respect to the silver, was first fixed, and 
the former coin declared a legal tender of payment. A gold mohur 
was struck, and ordered to pass for fourteen sicca rupees. But as this 
com (calculating according to the relative value of the two metals) 
was much below the worth of the silver, in the number of rupees 
for which it was ordered to pass, it was found impossible to render 
it current, and it was accordingly called in ; and a new gold mohur, 
being that now current, was issued in 1769, which was directed to 
pass as a legal tender of payment for sixteen sicca rupees. The 
intrinsic worth of this coin was estimated to be equal to the nominal 
value of it, or as nearly so as was deemed necessary to render it 
current at the prescribed rate.’* [The Begulation then goes on to 
enumerate the difficulties attendant upon giving free currency to these 
coins,' and proems to say :] ** The means which appear best calculated 

' Sir James Steuart, in his work, entitled * The Principles of Money applied to 
the present state pf the Coin of Bengal’ (a.d. 1772), gives us some interesting 
details as to the aim and object of the origmal establishment of the gold cuirency m 
Bengsl, and the want of success that attended the measures of Government, confessed 
to in the above Regulation. He says : It has been observed, that this coin, called 
goldmohms, had Men formerly coined at Dehli, of the same weight and fineness 
with the sicca rupee of Bengal and other countries of Hindostan ; but that they passed 
conventionally, having no legal dmomtna^ton . . In 1766, . . it was propos^ as an 
expedient for augmenting the currency of specie to make a coinage of gold, . . and 
the dixectors of this operation, pitching upon fifteen Arcot rupees as the value of one 
gold mohur, ^ instead of estimating the value of these fifteen Arcot rupees by the fine 
metal contained in them, estimated them by their current value, which was above the 
proportion of their intrinsic worth. Hot satisfied with this first deviation from prin- 
ciples, they added to the mohur (already over-rated in its proportion to the fifteen 
silver Arcot rupees) no less than 8 per cent, extra-denomination, entirely arbitrary. 
So when this gold currmey came abroad, it proved to be no less than 17^ per cent, 
worse in payments than silver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Surat,” 
pp. 27. 

The people of that country (Bengal) had been so Ions accustomed to sflver 
coin, that uey never would, except when forced to i^ receive the mohurs in payment. 
So the Company was obliged to iwe a new regulation in 1769, little better than the 
former. At last the gold currency fell aU together to many per cent, below its 
intrinsio value, accormng to the saying, Ihm viUmt stulti, viUa in eontrarid 
aumifiA” 

Sir J. Stenart, at p. 80 Mg., gives us the weight and standard of these coins : — 

The 1766 mohur was 20 carats fine, or 20-24ths : ftill weight, 179*66 grs., 
proportion of fine gold, 149*72 grains: issued as the equivalent of 14 rupees. 

The rupee being 179*66 grs. in fiill weight, and containing 175*92 grs. of fine 
silver. 

The mohur of 1769, Ml weight 190*778 grs., contained 190*086 grs. of fine 
gold : the value being fixed at 16 rupees: the suver currency remaining as before. 

Our author continues : ** How if we go upon the supposifion we have hitherto 
adflpteA via., tiiat the proportion of the metals in India was supposed to be at 
14 to 1 ; then in this coinage of 1769, the gold was over-rated nearly 6{ per cent.” 
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to render the gold mohur generally ounent, ore to declare it receivable 
at all the public treaauriea, and in all public paymenta throughout the 
provinces, at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees/’ 

SxG. 2. defines weight and standards, or — 

'*Opld mohurs, 190-894 troy grs. : Assay, compart with English 
standard gold, betto, I car. 3^ grs. 

** Sicca rupees, 179| grs. : Assay, compared with Englidi standard 
silver, better, 13 dwts.** 

Sxo. 3. specifies that these gold mohurs are to be considered 
a legal tender of payment in all public and private transactions . . 
at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees;*’ and fiirther defines penalties for 
their refusal by the native Treasurers; and to complete the authorita- 
tive currency, it is even declared in Sec. 20, that ** no person shall 
recover in any court of judicature • . any sum of money, under a 
bond or other writing, or any agreement, written or verbal, entered 
into after the above-mentioned date, by which any sum of money shall 
be stipulated to be paid in any species of rupees, excepting sicca 
rupees or gold mohurs of the 19th sun, or the halves and quarters 
of each.” 

Beo. YI. of 1794 postpones to 10th April, 1794, the operations 
of Secs. 18, 19, 20, and 23 ^^as r^iards the silver coin.” 

Bbo. LIX of 1796 fhrther postpones the operation of these 
Buies to 20th April, 1796. 

Bbo. LXI. of 1796 refers merely to the amount of loss which is 
to be held to reduce these rupees below the standard. 

Beos. I. of 1797, Y. of 1801, and XXXYIII. of 1803 relate to 
exemption from duties of gdd and silver coins. 

Beo. XLY. of 1803 gives 'effect to the arrangement for the mintage 
of Lucknow or Furrukk&b&d rupees, of the ** same size and form as 
the 19th sun sicca rupees”; weight and standard to be hereafter 
determined. 

Sec. 26 is, in effect, to the same tenor as Sec. 20 of Beg. 
XXXY. of 1793, except that gold mohurs are not alluded to; but 
Sec. 42 explain^ that whereas the gold coin, denominated gold 
mohurs, has never obtained an extensive circulation in the ceded 
proraces, in consequence of silver having been the general measure of 
value in those provinces, from time immemorial ; and whereas, during 
the government of the Nawab Yizir, the value of the gold mohurs 
in circulation, with rdation to the lUver coin, was never fixed; and, 
whereas the coinage of gold mohurs has been long discontinued by the 
Native Government of the said provinces, as wdl as the adjacent 
foreign states; it is not, therefore, judgod necessary, at present, to 
estisblidi a gold coinage in the provinces in quMtion. The gold 
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mohuTB shall be permitted to be circulated in the ceded proyinoes 
as heretofore, according to the Talue which individuals receiving and 
paying the same diall determine; hat, gold mohurs diall not be 
ooDsidored to be a l^gal tender of payment in any .pubUo or private 
transactioii, nor diall they bear any fixed rate of value, compared with 
reference to the silver coin . . establidied by this B^gulation.” 

Sbo. 43 et provides finr the copper coinage. 

Bbo. LIY. of 1808 postpones the operation of Sec. 20, Beg. 
XXXT. of 1793, to 16ih August for the province of Chittagong. 

Bbo. XII. of 1806, Sec. 13, dedares that after a fixed date, ^*no 
mon^ will be received m payment of the public revenue (in Cuttack), 
excepting Calcutta sicca rupees or gold mohurs of the 19ih sun.” 

Sbc. 15 extends the penal provisions of Sec. 20, Beg. XXXY. of 
1793 to the same province. 

Bbo. III. of 1806 specifies the weight and standard of the Luck- 
now sicca rupee, introduced by Beg. XLY. of 1803, viz. : 173 grs. 
troy. Toudi, or parts of fine silver, in 100, 95*5 ; alloy, 4*5. 

Bbo. IY. of 1807 refers to rupees alone, and detendues the rates 
at which rupees of sorts dudl be recdved and issued in the ceded 
provinces. Sec. 8 makes the same applicable to Cuttadc. 

Bbo. XIII. of 1807 rescinds the penalties named in Secs. 20 and 
21, B^. XXXY. of 1793, and in paraUd sections applicable to local 
divisions of the country; it being admitted that in many cases, ^*the 
penalty of non-recovery by judidd process is not only a hard^p to 
the individual, but is repugnant to the ends of justice.” 

Bbo. II. of 1812 defines duties on the coinage of bullion. 

Sbcs. 10 and 11 spec^ the weight and vdue of the Benares 
rupee as 175 grs. troy. Toudi, or pure nlver, 168*875 ; alley. 6*125. 

Bbo. XYII. of 1817, Secs. 9, 10, and 11 prescribe punidiments 
for counterfiaiting, debasing, etc. 

Bbo. XTY. of 1818. — ^Ihe preamble states, ” The high standards 
establidied fbr the gold mohur and siooa rupee, having been found 
productive of many inconveiiienees» both to individuals and the public, 

. • [but] as a reduction in iba vdue of the sicca rupee, from 
its being in a great measure the money of account^ both in private 
and public transactions, would necessarily change the terms of aU 
existing contracts^ and might be productive of embarrassment and 
trouble, it has been determined to leave the rupee undtered in this 
req^t ; and the new Oalcutta sicca rupee will consequently contain 
the same quantity of fine silver as that heretofore strode, and, being of 
the same intrinino value, will circulate on the same terms. The mint 
proportions of silver and gold, being, it is bdievod, inaccuratdy esti- 
mated at present^ and it being also desirable that an uniformity in this 
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respect should be introduced at the three Presidencies of Calcutta, 
If adras, and Bombay, it has been thought adTisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency, in order to raise the val^ of fine gold to fine silver, from 
the present rates of 1 to 14*861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold mohur 
will still continue to pass current at the rate of sixteen rupees. For 
the purposes and objects above enumerated” it is enacted, etc. 

Sec. 1, par. 2nd . — ** The weight and standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee and gold mohur . . shall be as follows ^ 

Gold mohur ... weight 204*710 grs. ... fine gold 187*651 ... alloy 17*059 

Sicca rupee ... weight 191*016 gn. ... fine ^ver 175*928 ... alloy 15*998 

Beo. Y. of 1819 refers to mint and bullion details. 

Beg. XI. of 1 819 discontinues the coinage of the Benares rupee, and 
limits ** the legal currencies in the territories subordinate ” to- Bengal 
** to two, namely the Calcutta and Fumickabad rupee.” The latter is 
specified at— Weight, 180*234 grs., ; pure silver, 165*215; alloy, 
15*019 3= ll-12th8 pure and 1-I2th alloy. 

Sec. 10 secures an , equitable arrangement for bonds, etc., ”not 
expressed in Fumickabad rupees.” 

Beg. Y. of 1821 regulates the rates at which Benares and Fur- 
ruckabad rupees shall be received in payment of revenue. 

^ To exemplify how Goyernmente keep their own laws, I extract from * Allen's 
Indian Mail* of 1854, a statement of manifest authenticity regarding certain mint 
operations sanctioned daring the continued currency of this Regulation: — **The 
market of Calcutta has inyariably exhibited a great difference of price between the 
pure gold mohurs of old standard and those of the new one-twelfui alloy standard. 
For seyen years— that is, from 1818 to 1825 — the Calcutta mint coined nothing but 
new-standard j^ld mohurs ; but in 1825-26, the Goyemment haying had a huge 
receipt of gold from the Burmese, and haying obtained also a considerable remu- 
tance of gold from Madras, consequent upon tne substitution of rupees for pagodas 
in the currency of that presidency, this Oowmmmt gM icw#, /or Mo oiMo of th§ 
coined into gold mohurs of the old standard,— Filiation XIY. of 1818 pre- 
senbing one-twelfth alloy for the Calcutta gold, notwithstanding. There were 
aboye four lacs of old gold pieces struck in the Hint, and sold at the general 
Treasury at the price of the day. But it was only in 1829 that a sifaiilar pnyilege 
was conceded to priyate buUion-merchants. The coniequence, howeyer, of con- 
oediog to them the priyilege of obtaining coin of the old standard was. that in the 
six years from the &te when it commenced to 1885, whSn the new Act took the 
priyilege away, nearly as much priyate gold bullion was brought to be coined as in 
the eleyen preceding years : ana when file pririlege was tam away, there was a 
very limited coinage of the new gold coin, and that coinage was j^ncipally of 
Goyemment gold.'^After the pasnng of the Act of 1885, the mint specnlanons 
would seem to hays been less sucecssflu ; at least, if we are to credit the following, 
which is affirmed under similar authority with the passages just quoted:--^* The 
differenoe of price eyen of unstamped pure gold, as compared with stainped one-twelfth 
aUoycoin was such, that the Mint Committee of Calcutta, in the year 1886, applied to 
Goyemment, and obtained leayq to sell the Goyemment bullion in its possession 
instead of coiniim it. The calculation of profit was based on a oomparison, not 
with the par fixed for reoeipts into the Goyemment tieasnry (ris. fifteen of sQyer fn 
one of gol^, but with the price at which the same gold would aeU uacoin; diowing 
eyidmy tmit our stamp gaye no additional yalue, but the contrary," 
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Beg. II. of 1824 abolishes the mint at Furraokabad. 

Beg. YII. of 1833 alters the weight of the new Furmckabad 
rnpee, and assimilates it to the legal currenoy of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and adjusts the weight of Calcutta sicca rupees 
thus: — 

Calcutta aioca rapes ... weight *192 gn. ... fine 176 ... alloy 16 

Furrackabad rupee ... weight 180 gn. ... fine 166 ... alloy 16 

The tola or sicca weight 180 grs., introduced (as stated in detail 
at p. 7, etiprd). 

Aoi XYII of 1836, Sec. 7 declares, ^^and be it enacted, that the 
under-mentioned gold coins only shall henceforth be coined at the 
mints within the territories of the East India Company : — 

1st. — ^A. gold mohur or fifteen rupee piece of the weight of 180 grs. 
troy, and of the following standard, viz.: ll-12ths, or 165 grs., of 
pure gold ; l-12th, or 15 grs. of alloy’’ : with proportionate sub- 
dirisions. 

Sec. 8 defines the devices these coins are to bear. 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, that no gold coin Aall henceforward 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Company.”^ (Passed 17th August, 1835). 

Aoi XXI. of 1835 defines the weight and value of the copper 
currenoy, in the Presidency of Bengal, as follows : — 

** 1. — ^Pice, weighing 100 grs. troy. 

^*2. — ^A double-pice, 200 grs. troy. 

<<3. — ^A pie, or l-12th of an anna piece, 33} grs.” 

Seo. 2 enacts that ** the said pice shall be a legal tender for l-64th 
of the Company’s rupee, and the said double-pice for l-32d of the 
Company’s rupee, and the said pie for l-192d of the Company’s rupee.” 
(Passed 7th December, 1835). 

Act XIII. of 1836 directs that the Calcutta sicoa rupee shall cease 
to be a legal tender from the 1st January, 1838 ; but shall be received 
at public Treasuries by weight, subject to one pie for re-coinage : and 
fbrther limits the circulation of certain local copper coins. 

Act XXXI. of 1837 merely refers to devices. 

Act XXI. of 1838 authorises the coinage and issuing of any 
silver coins of a value represented in even annas, or sixteenths of the 

^ Ai there are no FreamUei to the Aete, we are left to discorer the reaeona which 
led to this abrupt announcement. * The Minutes of Gonsultatiou in Council* might 
perhaps disclose the guiding motive. In this instance, however, silence need not be 
taken for discreet reticence, for many fopd and valid reasons suggest themselves as 
waxsanting the course punned. Ana in'^regard to the new aspect that the gold 
discoveiies have since given to the comparative values of the precious metals, it u to 
he remembered that at the moment of the passing of this Ao(^ gold stood r^tively 
to silver at enr 16 to 1 in the local markets. 
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Company’s rapee/’ of flie same standard as the higher denominationa 

Aoi XXXI. of 1839- prescribes pnnidimont ** for drilling, defbcing, 
or debasing onrrent coin,” etc. 

Aot XIII. of 1844 is an Act for the withdrawal from circulation 
of the Trisoolee pyce in the proyinoe of Benares. 

Act XXn. of 1844 merely extends Aot XXI. of 1835 to all *'the 
territories of the East India Company.” 

Act YI. of 1847 refers to the copper currency of the Straits’ 
Settlements., 


To complete the series' of Oovemment documents, I append to the 
more formal legislatiye enactment^ the substance of the notification of 
the 22hd of December, 1852; which, in its opening paragraph, like- 
wise Bufiloientty explains the nature of the intermediate order of 1841.^ 

** No. 26. Fort Wiluam, Financial Department, 22no December, 
1852. — NonncATioN. — ^By Sec. 9, Act XYII. of 1835 of the Gorern- 
ment of India, it was enacted, that thenceforward no gold coin should 
be a legal tender of payment in any of the Territories of the East 
India Company ; and, accordingly, gold ceased from the date of the 
passing of the Aot to be a legal tender of payment in the Company’s 
Territories in India.” 

<<Bat, by a Proclamation issued on the 13th January, 1841, ofiSkiers 
in charge of public treasuries were authorized freely to receiTe gold 
coins, struck in conformity with the prorisions of the same Aot XYII. 
of 1835, at the rates indicated by the denomination of the pieces, 
until they should have passed certain limits of lightness, set forth in a 
table publidied with the Proclamation, or until farther orders; and 
gold coins have been thus received in liquidation of public demands up 
to the present date.” 

’^Notice is now given • that on and after that date 
[1st January, 1853,] no gold coin will be received on account of 
payments due, or in any way to be made to the Government* . . 



Act XVI , . ^ . 

herebj authorised fredy to receiTe these gold coins at thoTstes, until fhrther orden, 
rcNpectifelj denoted bj the denomination of the pieces, uutU they shell have pasi^ 
the limits of lightness allowed for wear, laid down in the annezM taUe, when they 
will only be receifable as bullion, and be sutject to a deduction of one pm cent. Ibr 

"^^T^not ordinarily permit mysdf to criticise the acts of the Goremment of 
India ; but these orders seem Ihiny to demand a passing notice. Viewing the 
peenliar dement of susdciou of mbtm so stnmg in Asiatic minds, ana the 
unportance the natives of India attach to every varying phase of the dedings of 
their mlera it is dear that the Besolution’* of 1858 was nmther win nor pblim; it 
is doubm whether, under the circumstances, it was just The reservation 
of ** until ftirther orders,'* so dnmsily inserted in the Frodiunation of 1841, might 
convey its spedd meaning to the ear of an English lawyer, but it is not likely to 
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Gold will continue os heretoforCi to be received into any of the mints 
. . for coinage, under the Act and Rules at present in force for 
the coinage of gold, but Mint certificates for gold coins will be dis- 
charged in gold only, and no such certificate for gold will be accepted 
in any public treasury in liquidation of public demands, or on account 
of any payment to the Gbveinment whatever.'*^ 

The Madias and Bombay Governments seem to have pertinacioutiy 
abstained from legidating on. coinages and currencies, and their 
Statute Books are altogether silent on these subjects, until the action 
of the Supreme Government is brought to bear on them in 1835. 
Such being the case, I am unable to elucidate the measures of Mint 
progress in the minor Presidencies. 

have borne its fliU ngniflcanco to the intelligence of the Native banker : apart from 
this, it ia clearly a qneation whether the tenor of the Proclamation itself did not 
imply an understooa obligation on the part of Government, to receive back the gold 
couiM and issued under its provisions, coupled as those provisions were with the 
inducements held out to aid the circulation, that the officers of Government were 
enjoined freely to receive these gold coins at the rates** etc.; the only obvious 
restriction, beyond the formal until further orders,** being tfiht the pieces should 
not have ** passed the limits of lightness allowed for wear’* etc. 

1 The same writer in * Allen's Indian Mail,* 1864, who dearly has had access to 
official documents, thus ducidates the motive and object of the Order of 1862: — <<We 
have explained the condition of the gold coin of India, and the erroneous prinddes 
adopted for its manufisoture. Things continued in this state when the gold of 
Gduomia and Australia begui to affect the mark^ and to change the r^tive value 
of that metal to silver. The first considerable increase in the import of gold at 
Calcutta was in the year 1848-49, and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, in 
that and the following years, for conversion into low-standard lion-device pie^ 
[XYII. of 1836]. The sending of gold to the mint at this period was in reaUty a 
mere sale of the metal to Government for silver, at the par rate of 16 to 1, which 
then begw to prevail as the market rate. The Mint certificates obtained for mid 
deliver^ were immediately paid in at that par, in satisfaction of Government ernes, 
or were negotiated at the mmlu, where silver was always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of reedving the amount in rupees at the par in question. 
The gold thus, when coined by the Mint, remained as a dead balance in the Govern- 
ment treasury, not bdng issuable at the par of 16 to 1^ in the condition of base 
standard coin, to which it had been maniuhctured. Bendes this process of gold 
accumulation through deliveries at the Calcutta Mint, low standard coin, previoudy 
inued, began also to be paid into the treasury, at the established par rate m ordinary 
transactions [under the Prodamation of 1841] ; so that out of a total amount 
of lion-device gold mohmn, not exceeding in value seventy lacs of rupees, which 
was the value of the coinm op to that date, as before shown, more than My 
lacs were^ in 1862, in deposit in the Govemnmt treasury as a dead unserviceable 
balance. It was at this time that the Goverinnent of Inma began to contemplate 
measures for converting its entire 6 per cent. Debt into Stocks at 4 per cent. The 
prospect, therefore, of having the balance to which the Government looked for the 
means of completing this operation rendered unserviceable for the purposely the 
substitution of gold coin, not a legal tender, for the rupees claimable by the public 
creditors who might elect to receive payment in cash, was no means agreeable. 
A prompt remedy iras necessary, ana the question being referred to the Court of 
Directory the desire to adhere atiU to their old principles suggested that the 
low standard gold coin, not being a legal tender, the reompt of n by Gtovernment 
ahould be altogether stopped; and this was accmngly done in 1868, by public 
notice in the wmfis of Giucutta.** 
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Having completed this summary review of the gold and silver 
coinages, I now revert to Prinsep’s Tables.^ — ^E.T.] 

Table of the Cotnagea ieaued from the Cakutta Mint from 1801-2 

to 1832-33. 


OffldslYesr. 

aoTwnmeiit and IndlTldoBlt. 

TotslslkkA rupees. 


Ctold. 

SUver. 


sa. B. 

A. 

p. 

BA. B. A. 

p. 

B. A. 

P. 

1801-2 

83,139 

12 

0 

30,73,236 12 

0 

31,66,366 8 

0 

1802-8 

1,27,848 

0 

0 

46,64,736 8 

0 

47,92,684 8 

0 

1803-4 

89,496 

8 

0 

77,41,674 4 

0 

78,31,170 12 

0 

1804-6 

1,26,940 

0 

0 

1,00,78,060 12 

0 

1,02,06,000 12 

0 

1806-6 

1,30,464 

0 

0 

71,20,322 12 

0 

72,60,776 12 

0 

180S-7 

91,773 

8 

0 

1,63,14,198 12 

0 

1,64,06,972 4 

0 

1897-8 

2,31.762 

4 

0 

1,46,80,126 0 

0 

1,48,11,878 4 

0 

1808-9 

60,800 

12 

0 

1,11,30,380 4 

0 

1,11,81,181 0 

0 

1809-10 

81,886 

8 

0 

82,76,886 0 

0 

83,08,771 8 

0 

1810-11 

10,29,666 

0 

0 

1,66,81,865 0 

2 

1,76,11,621 0 

2 

1811-12 

18,64,703 

9 

4 

83,83,886' 12 

1 

1,02,38,689 6 

6 

1812-13 

12,66,319 

0 

0 

78,61,046 10 

0 

91,07,366 10 

0 

1813-14 

10,91,853 

12 

8 

28,31,166 11 

11 

39,23,020 8 

7 

1814-18 

16,01,964 

14 

8 

71,29,817 16 

1 

86,81,782 18 

9 

1816-16 

9,36,987 

4 

0 

1,39,76,463 6 

6 

1,49,12,460 9 

6 

1816-17 

13,63,200 

14 

8 

2,21,48,114 6 

6 

2,86,11,316 4 

2 

1817-18 

16,67,279 

9 

4 

66,16,411 7 

8 

70,82,691 1 

0 

1818-19 

8,63,106 

6 

8 

1,66,40,247 2 

7 

1,70,03,362 9 

3 

1819-20 

6,87,670 

9 

4 

2,68,46,438 13 

3 

2,68,84,109 6 

7 

1820-21 

8,26,046 

0 

0 

1,08,36,216 6 11 

1,16,62,261 6 

11 

1821-22 

4,26,331 

13 

4 

74,68,694 4 

6 

78,86,026 1 

9 

1822-23 

2,79,211 

6 

8 

68,62,391 7 

8 

71,31,602 14 

4 

1823-24 

1,26,609 

0 

0 

49,48,664 6 

6 

60,76,073 6 

6 

182^26 

29,72,948 

6 

8 

69,66,667 2 

3 

99,39,606 8 11 

1826-26 

33,66,020 

6 

4 

97,19,093 16 

1 

1,30,44,114 4 

6 

1826-27 

34,26,832 

0 

0 

80,97,616 0 

0 

1,16,24,447 0 

0 

1827-28 

4,79,616 

0 

0 

. 66,69,149 16 

0 

71,48,766 16 

0 

1828-29 

6,01,296 

0 

0 

67,00,840 2 11 

62,02,136 2 11 

1829-30 

10,24,032 

0 

0 

83,96,484 11 

6 

94,19,616 11 

6 

1830-31 

17,68,896 

0 

0 

38,13,496 7 

8 

66,72,392 7 

8 

1831-32 

18,39,392 

0 

0 

44,77,722 14 

4 

63,17,114 14 

4 

1832-33 

23,71,024 

0 

0 

76,90,479 16 

8 

1,00,61,608 16 

8 


3,18,62,986 

4 

8 

80,19,70,876 1 

6 

83,88,88,361 6 

1 


COPPER COnrAOB. 




From 1801 to 1813 . 

.. .. 

... 10,99,170 6 

6 



1818 to 1826-26 

... 6,87,786 6 

6 



1826-27 to 1832-83 

... 16,11,461 1 

6 







* 

— 

82,98,416 18 

6 




Total sikkk rupees. 


33,71,81,778 8 

6 


1 [I had detined, ai I intimated in a note p. 41, to haye omitted all the details of 
the working of me Indian Mints. However, as I have since found reason to believe 
that a general return of the currencies issued by the East India Company would 
possess an interest with European readers, 1 have determined to abbreviate the re- 
aundanoes of Prinsep's forms, and endeavoured to complete the several statements, 
as fitf as possible, iRmm docnments in the East India House, which have been most 
liberally plaoed at my disposition by Col. Sykes.] 
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Table of Silvor Coinage in the JProvineki Minto. 


From 1804-5 to 1832-3, incl. 

Of which flumprivatebnllion . . . 
Ooveniment ditto 

Benirei. 

nurrakbAbid. 

BAltf. 

11,14,79,898 6 6 

7,74,68,619 8 11 

58,99,282 8 6 

6,67,85,549 18 8 
4,46,94,848 8 10 

13,90,140 0 0 

8,10.18,509 10 5 
4,64,48,009 9 6 

75,594 12 8 


Value of copper coinage up to 
the period. 

Total 

11,28,70,038 6 6 

7,75,42,114 0 2 

56,82,670 8 6 


Coinage at the Galontta Mint Sikkfc Bi. 83,71,81,778 

Coinage at Benkres „ 10,68,15,663 

Coinage at Famikhkb&d „ 7,26,95,732 

Coinage at Skgar „ 58,27,508 

Total Coinage of the Bengal Preddencj firom 1801-83 : Sikkk Ba. 52,09,70,676 

[It will be seen that the totals ic the preceding Tables are given in sikki 
and in Famikh4b&d rupees. Act XYlt. of 1835 introduced the Com- 
pany’s rupee as the one uniform currency of all India ; this coin is composed 
of 165 grains of silver and 15 of alloy, and stands the declared equivalent of 
the old Bombay, Madras, Farrukhabid, and Sonit rupees — ^being demoied as cor- 
responding in value to of the superseded Calcutta sikki rupee. All OovesAi- 
ment accounts, subsequent to the date of the passing of this Act, are therefore 
made up in the new or standard Company’s rupee. 


Table of the oakte of Gold end Biker Coined iii the Minte of CakutUt, 
MedroM, tmd iombng in each yewr from 1833-34 to 1854-55. 

(From (Midal Beturas at the India Howe.) 



CALCUTTA. 

XAPSAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

surer. 

Gold. 

surer. 

a<M, 

surer. 

Value In 
Oo.'aUa. 

26,48.693 

16,84338 

11,97.844 

68,145 

2 . 64.266 

8,44.700 

731367 

5.67.720 

2,31,016 

1,66.336 

1,79360 

134635 

437335 

1,62,980 

7.04^700 

8.24326 

12,17320 

A26300 

1436^786 

26^760 

1 

Va ue in 
Oo.'a Us. 

30,68^ 

98 ^ 79,900 

Biiapei 

use to 



Sim 

1,00345 

8,00,000 

Value la 
Oo.'i Ra. 

43.11300 

3331,000 

Brattons of 

IMl. 

25,85,978 

16,40,208 

42.28,459 

81.72,480 

2232.281 

6O34.OI6 

84,95.801 

12.95,676 

8.04372 

1934.971 

8637,082 

8935,171 

6730340 

28,68,429 

Value In 
Uo.’sSb. 

36390 

18300 

1 

•M 

1038,166 

5il.75.286 

64.84364 

83,71377 

1,09,48^686 

1,]7.72.622 

90,28.901 

1.20,88.286 

51.75,829 

134.60^180 

1.86,00307 

66^46.056 

42.07.869 

1,11,92.701 

O6.50354 

1,20.;^906 

2iQ8,&.940 

8.87.98371 

838.00317 

87,47316 

66,07.808 

46,60,036 

U.^344 

68,146 

234.866 

8.44.706 

7,91357 

8,67,720 

231,015 

1.66386 

2.68366 

2.91,470 

437.886 

4,68,980 

7.04,700 

839326 

w 

143a785 

28,760 

1J7^17 

>,19,06kS41 

9^834.794 

8,60.86.179 

^1039,789 

8,86,86,«66 

8,14,08.477 

4^.97,081 

^88,919 

834JIMiO 

9M09,094 

l,78t99,«86 

а, 67,9&64e 
Ml, 19,048 
Ml/i4,974 
4M05,»8 

б, 10109,848 

IJKjmfiU 

1,82,85,168 

4138.81388 

78^18.140 

535,68.018 

II 
*• 1 

843QM288r8,0(k24348{ 

7135.40.280 


6 
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IlIPORTS AND EXP0BT8 OF GOLD AND SILYER. 


The figures entered in the preceding Official Betum, so fiur as they 
relate to the commerce of Bengal firom 1813-14 to 1832-33, will be 
found to differ fh>m those originally published by Prinsep. It may 
be necessary to explain, that his Tables exhibited the imports and 
exports of the isolated Presidency of Bengal, and, as such, compre- 
hended not only the trade with the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries, but likewise the traffic of the Port of Calcutta, etc., with 
the coast and the other Presidencies. In the present return, the local 
port to port trade is properly excluded.^ 

It will be seen that the foregoing Table does not discriminate the 
rdatiye amount of gold and silyer imported or exported in eadi year, 
nor do the official documents at command admit of the separation of 
the two items earlier than 1846-47; subsequent to which, the pro- 
portion runs as follows, for the three Presidencies : — 


1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 
lfi5i-52 
1852-58 
1858-54 

GOLD. 

1 SILVER. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

Bomaiii!. 

Import!. 

Export!. 

Remmlns. 

£ 

851,738 

1.048.778 
1,401,748 
1,160,661 
1,155,310 

1.338.778 
1,335,164 
1,101,136 

£ 

2,890 

9,661 

52,829 

64,868 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£ 

+ 848,848 
-f 1,089,117 
+ 1,848,919 
+ 1,095,798 
+ 1,158,294 
+ 1,267,618 
+ 1,166,859 
+ 1,088,871 

£ 

2,088,188 

924,612 

2,802,755 

2,286,146 

2,656,498 

8,718,280 

5,496,214 

8,770,821 

£^ 

710,978 

1,416,876 

2,486,918 

906,874 

589,278 

847,928 

886,424 

1,466,080 

£ 

+1,877,205 
- 491,764 
+ 815,842* 
+1,829,772 
+2,117,225 
+2,865,857 
+4,609,790 
+2,804,791 

9,898,818 

889^499 

9,008,814 

28,688,509 

9,260,291 

14,428,218 


The proportions of each metal absorbed by the seyeral diyisions of 


1 [ The delay that has occurred in the printing of this sheet enables me to add 
parallel returns for the year 1864-55. The Madras and Bombay totals hereunto 
snbjoined are derived Imm official sources; the Bengal return is taken from 
Bonnaud’s ‘ Commercial Annual,' as the formal Statements rdating to that Presidency 
have not yet been received at the India House ; — 


Beagil 

Mamas 

Bombay 

^9 

xxroBss. 

m IMMBCS An aXPOBM. 

Net Import!. 

Not Export!. 

£ 

608,154 

194,221 

1,188,918 

£ 

1,072,194 

521,814 

858,654 

£ 

885,259 

£ 

469,040 

827,598 

Total 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

88,626 

■m 


* [The unimpoiiant discrepancies that maybe detected between the lower figures 
of these totals and those entorod at the end of the Table in page 82 and elsewhere, 
are explained to have arisen from the varying results of working in gross and in 
detail, and the exdnsion of fraetions of rnpees and the rejection of unit figures, to 
ooBvert the rupee into sterling money at different stages of the arithmetical process.] 
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the Indian empire, during the eight years in question, ore embodied in 
the annexed table:— 


XixAin. 

Oaloutta. I 

iCiAIAS. 

1 Bokbat. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

sum. 

1 Gold. 

silver. 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 58 

1853- 54 

£ 

£ 

215,580 

362,554 

415,947 

275,543 

317,998 

401,248 

575,351 

481,756 

£ 

+ 835,294 
— 520,402 
+ 216,097 
+ 585,117 
+ 595,154 
+ 1,654,639 
+ 2,842,261 
+ 1,166,817 

£ 

27,561 
48,558 
33,173 
55,091 
82,868 
76,069 
. 49,121 
86,719 

£ 

+ 51,469 

— 180,667 

— 649,826 

— 6,291 

+ 128,097 
+ 5,561 

+ 491,858 
+ 375,115 

£ 

605,757 

628,005 

899,799 

765,159 

802,428 

700,301 

541,887 

515,396 

£ 

490,442 

159,805 

749,571 

750,946 

1,398,974 

1,205,157 

1,776,176 

763,359 

8,045,922 

+ 6,874,477 

409,160 

+ 259,811 


7,293,930 


In appropriate supplement to these Tables, and to enable my 
readers to judge of the comparatiTe importance of the buUbn traffic 
with India, I annex a statement firom Col. Sykes* paper 'On the 
External Commerce of British India,’ published in the ' Journal of 
the Statistioal Society,’ for June, 1856, and further brought up to 
the present date, wUch exhibits the relative values of goods and 
bullion imported and exported during the six years from 1849-50 
to 1854-55. 

Ahtraet of IwporU and Exporto of Goodo and BiMion from 1849-50 to 1854-55.^ 


aothAprU. 

Total MDOUBt 
of Oooda 

laportod Into 

Vrealdenclea. 

Total amount 
of Ooodi 
ImnorMInto 

Pn&Sneiea. 

Ezoesa 
of Gooda 
exported. 

Net Import 

Bullion. 

Bxeeaaof 

Expd^of 

doikla. 

of Bullion. 

Bflla drawn 
upon India 
Jtarthe 
DIreotora. 

Final 

Balances of 
Trade In 
flavor oflndla 
BdluetedhT 
other means. 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 58 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

Total... 

ATcrsge 

nei 

£ 

10.300.000 

11.569.000 

12.240.000 

10.071.000 
11,122,000 
12,442,000 

£ 

17,312,000 

18.164.000 

19.879.000 

20.465.000 

10.205.000 

18.298.000 

£ 

7.912.000 

6.303.000 

7.639.000 
10,394,000 

6.173.000 

6.366.000 

£ 

2.425.000 

3.270.000 

4.133.000 

5.776.000 

3.889.000 
38,000 

£ 

4.587.000 

3.836.000 

3.506.000 

4.618.000 

4.748.000 

5.818.000 

£ 

2.936.000 

3.236.000 

2.777.000 

8.317.000 

3.850.000 

3.669.000 

£ 

1.651.000 
99,000 

729.000 

1.301.000 

934.000 

2.149.000 

67,734,000 

118,418,000 

45,679,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,786,000 

6,863,000 

11,289,000 

lemalretamft 

18,902,000 

v the Tear 18M-5! 
have not 

7,618,000 

1 la taken from 3 
TBtlMenraeetv^ 
- . .--A 

8,171,000 

Sonnand*a *Ooi 
Xfrom that Vi 

4,441,000 

nmereliil Annul 
realdenar. 

3,297,000 

il,*aatheoffleli 

1,143,000 

Ipwn. 


As the statements in the above Table are understood to have been 


[ Mr. Lon’s Circulars furnish us vifo the actual shipments of treasure for India 
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prepared from official Custom-Souse retuxns, they may be accepted 
BA pro-tawh authentic ; and as the Government of the East India Com- 
pany adhere to the highly prmitive system of levying duties upon 
exports, the totals thus obtained are probably as trustworthy as the 
corresponding entries of imports. 

As intimately connected with the sulqect of the demand for silver 
bullion in India, I also append a full return of the responsibilities 
undertaken by the East India Company on account of railways in 
course of construction. I have not been able to obtain exact state- 
ments of the several amounts actually expended in India— com- 
prising the sums repaid by the Government in silver coin in return 
for the gold deposited in the treasury in Loadqnhall Street — but 
the difference between the totals paid in ” and re-issued in Eng- 
land” will ftimish an approximate estimate of what the liability 
amounts to. 


by the Feninsular and Oriental Company's vessels, during the ye^ 1855, 1856, and 
1857, amounting to the subjoined totals : — 

1855. 

U]rivi]i KivoDOif * (Jsnmurj to Deoember). Ornss Posts (il mosths). 


Calcutta Gold £ 350 Silver £2,299,235 Silver £603,141 

Madras 17,789 „ 177,173 „ 289,014 

Bombay 1,232 „ 2,267,400 „ 51,344 


£19,371 £4,743,808 £943,499 


The grand total shipped for the East in 1855 was— From the United King- 
dom : GolA £948,272 ; Silver, £6,409,889. Other Porto : Gold, £243,289; SUver, 
£1,524,240. 

1856. 


Gahmtta, 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


UvmD KnreDoic. 

Gold £719 Silver £8,417,091 

„ 28,523 „ 213,781 

„ 7,906 „ 4,748,631 


Othbb Posts. 
(including Dec.. 1856). 


Silver £433,308 
„ 827,494 

„ 163,216 


£87,148 £8,879,508 £924,013 

Total exports for the East from the United Kingdom for 1856 : Gold, £404,749 ; 
Silver, £12,118,985. « Other Ports : Gold, £74,089 ; Silver, £1,989,916. 


1857 


nsmn XnronoM. 


Onus Posts. 


Calontta...Gold, £ 86,040 Silver, £ 5,689,015 
Motes'... „ 97,788 „ 408,646 

Bombay... „ 80,565 „ 5,275f950 


Gold, £80,896 Silver, £893,407 
„ 15,300 „ 460,710 

„ 16,161 „ 523,956 


£164,898 £11,868,611 £62,357 £1,888,078 

Total exports fifr the Boat from te United Kingdom : Gold, £269,275 ; Silver, 
£10,^95, 281 Other Porto : Gold, £ W,986 ; SUver, £3,850, 689. 


Bomfiwln pSErasSy toeltiMr of the three PreiMenelee in Jsnueiy. ud only Man for 
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the Indian empire, during the eight ^ears in question, are embodied in 
the annexed table 


Bixaivb. 

OilrOUm. 1 

ilADBAI. 

1 Bomiat. 

Gold. 

SllTor. 

Gold. 

■ 

SilTer. 

1 Gold. 

SllTor. 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

£ 

£ 

216,630 

362,664 

416,947 

276,643 

317,998 

401,243 

676,361 

481,766 

£ 

+ 836,294 
— 620,402 
+ 216,097 
+ 686,117 
+ 696,164 
+ 1,664,639 
+ 2,342,261 
+ 1,166,317 

£ 

27,661 
48,668 
33,173 
65,091 
32,868 
76,069 
. 49,121 
86,719 

£ 

+ 61,469 

— 180,667 

— 649,826 

— 6,291 
+ 128,097 
+ 6,661 
+ 491,868 
+ 376,116 

1 

£ 

490,442 

169,306 

749,671 

760,946 

1,398,974 

1,206,167 

1,776,176 

763,369 

3,046,922 

+ 6,874,477 


+ 269,811 

6,648,732 

7,293,930 


In appropriate supplement to these Tables, and to enable my 
readers to judge of the comparative importailco of the bullion traffic 
with India, I annex a statement from Col. Sykes* paper *On the 
External Commerce of British India,’ published in the ' Journal of 
the Statistical Society,’ for June, 1856, and further brought up to 
the present date, wlrich exhibits the relative values of goods and 
bullion imported and exported during the six years from 1849-50 
to 1854-55. 

Ahtraet ofImporU and ExporU of Ooodo and Bullion from 1849-50 to 1854-55.' 


SS3 

nth April. 

Total amount 
of Oooda 

imported Into 

the three 
Prealdenciei. 

Total amount 
of Goode 
Imimted Into 
foe three 
Prealdeneiea. 

Exeeai 
of Goode 
enported. 

Net import 
of 

Bullion. 

Bxeeeaof 

Ez^rtaof 

Bllla drawn 
upon India 

Dirootora. 

9 

dednotiny 
Net imptirt 
of Bullion. 

1 



■ 

■ 

£ 

4.687.000 

3.336.000 

3.606.000 

4.618.000 

4.748.000 

6.818.000 

£ 

2.936.000 

3.230.000 

2.777.000 

3.317.000 

3.860.000 

3.669.000 

£ 

1,661,000 

99,000 

729.000 

1.301.000 

934.000 

2.149.000 


67,734,000 

118,413,000 

46,679,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,786,600 

6,863,000 

Aferage 

11,289,000 

18,902,000 

7,613,000 

3,171,000 

4,441,000 

3,297,000 

1,143,000 

The Bengel retura for the yeer 18B4-U te taken from Boniuuid’e ' Oommerolia Annnil/ m the olBehd pepen 
have not yet been reoetred from that Freeldenay. 

----- ^ 


As the statements in the above Table are understood to have been 


[ Mr. Loir’ll CirciiUrs fiimuh lu with the actual ihipmenti of treamre for India 
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prepared from official Custom-House returns, they may be accepted 
as jiro-fonfo authentic ; and as the Oovemment of the East India Com- 
pany adhere to the highly primitiye system of levying duties upon 
exports, the totals thus obtained are probably as tnistworthy as the 
corresponding entries of imports. 

As intimately connected with the subject of the demand for silver 
bullion in India, I also append a full return of the responsibilities 
undertaken by the East India Company on account of railways in 
course of construction. I have not been able to obtain exact state- 
ments of the several amounts actually expended in India — com- 
prising the sums repaid by the Oovemment in silver coin in return 
for the gold deposited in the treasury in Lcadonhall Street — but 
the difference between the totals paid in ” and ** re-issued in Eng- 
land” will furnish an approximate estimate of what the liabUity 
amounts to. 


by tbe Peninsular and Oriental Company’s rcsscls, during the years 1855, 1856, and 
1857, amounting to the subjoined totals 

1855. 

UirinD KnrosoK * to Doeember). Orast Pobtb (11 monthi). 


Calcutta Gold £ 350 Silver £ 2,299,235 Silver £ 603,141 

Madras ^ „ 17,789 „ 177,173 „ 289,014 

liombay „ 1,232 „ 2,267,400 „ 51,344 


£19,371 £4,743,808 £943,499 

The grand totd shipped for the East in 1855 was-* From the United King- 
dom : Gmd, £948,272 ; Silver, £6,409,889. Otiier Ports : Gold, £243,239 ; Silver, 
£1,524,240. 


1856. 

Uirins Khodoic. Othbs Posts. 

(Including Dee.. 18BB). 

Caloutte Gold £719 Silver £3,417,091 Silver £433,308 

Madras 28,523 „ 213,781 „ 327,494 

Bombay „ 7,906 „ 4,748,631 „ 163,216 


£37,148 £8,379,503 £924,013 

Total exports for the East from the United Kingdom for 1856 : Gold, £404,749 ; 
Silver, £12,118,985. • Other Porte : Gold, £74,089 ; Silver, £1,989,916. 

1857 

nmiD KnrosoM. Osksb Posts. 

Calontta...Gold, £ 86,040 Silver, £ 5,689,015 Gold, £30,896 Silver, £ 893,407 

Madras ... „ 97,788 „ 408,646 „ 15,300 „ 460,710 

Bombay... „ 30,565 „ 5,275,950 „ 16,161 „ 523,956 

£ 164,893 £ 11,868,611 £ 62,357 £ 1,888,073 

Total exports tdt the East from tbs United Kingdom : Gold, £269,275 ; Silver, 
£16,Y05,28£ Other Forts : Gold, £^,986 ; Silver, £3,350, 689. 


In vEbnuSy flo»«ltliar of fths thres Pnsldeiieles In Juusiy. Md oiilj asjsji tor 
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It msj be necessary to add that the payments into the Company's 
Treasury on account of Bailways commenced in 1848-49, and that 
the rate of exchange for Indian subscribers was permanently fixed at 
1#. lOd. per Company’s rupee.^ 


Taub exhibiting the eume paid into the Met India Company' e lireaeurg, 
in London, on account of Raihoage in India, up to 30M Sept, 1856. 


Nsibm of OonpulM. 


Ttotalpyaia. 

Bs-imud 

in 

Eflflfi Tikdiftif 

£ 

10,781,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

£ . 

6,219,788 

2,525,118 

1,926,854 

265,614 

384,511 

£ 

8,094,126 

866,268 

1,027,805 

92,480 

58,891 

Greet Indian pMiuMiilfi 

Madras 

Sind 

Bombay and Baroda 

* Of this total the sum of £ 869,3(1 

19,731,000 

11 has been disbi 

11,271,825 
used as Interest 

5,189,565 • 
i on Capital. 


Another important item bearing upon these details still remains 
to be noticed-^that of the comparatiTe value of the uncurrent silver 
coin received into the mint, os contrasted with the amount of bullion 


^ [The rate of exchange thus permaaentt? establidied, irrespectiYe of intriiuie value 
or any poasible scheme of commercial par, nas necessamy hm the effect of inmixng 
that nearly all the ftinds required for railwm should be raised in England to the ex- 
clusion of Indian subscribers. The second Table at page 14 will indicate the intrinsio 
value of the Company's rupee, and its details will exemplify how the exchangeable 
value of that coin u liable to be aff^ted by external induences; but, under mlinaiy 
circumstances, the par value may be fairly taken at 2e. ; now, unto this permanent 
and immutable arrangement, whatever the commercial rate of exchange might chance 
to rule at, Indian contributon to their own local railways had to pay 218 Company's 
rupees for every £20 share, or about 9 per cent more tnon the nominal value of me 
stock, while under favorable rates of exchange, such os wo have experienced of late, 

S remitting the money to England, the £20 share could be purthased for about 184 
mjpany'a rupeea, making a total difference of no less than 17 per cent ! In a 
similar degree nave our Eastern speculators reason to compliiin of the ccunparative 
rates of interest; for while the Home Government was undertaking these mdlions of 
railway, debts, and guoranteeing a minimum rate of profit at 6, and never lass tha 
4) per cent., the Government of India was endeavouring to persuade its obedient 
subjects that 4, and oven 34 per cent. (28th October, 1858) was quite os much as 
their money was worth ; and the latter rate was not to form an aacming minimuin 
like the rauway guavantoe, but a maximum, liable^ on the oontcaiy, to Muetion at 
any favorable moment, after the manner of the extinguishment of me 5 per cents. In 
18o8 and their conversion into fntn, the consentient holders of which were sturtlsd 
by the opening of a new loan at the former rate, in less than fourteen months after the 
completion of this— to use the words of the Governor-General— not the less sue- 
cossful" operation. To sum up these contrasts, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
relative viQae of money in the two countries; which maybe jusUy tested by the index 
until lately afforded by the legal rate of interest in each— that of India being 12, 
while that of England was 5 per cent.] 
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broiis^t for ooisage by indiyiduals u&conneoted with the State : ^ the 
one indicating the amount of the old currency r^laced by new com, 
the other disclosing the increase made to the circulating medium; 
though this latter is liable to be affected by too many Yarying in- 
fluences to be received as any criterion of the total pennanently 
available to meet the monetary wants of the country. 

I limit the present returns to the rupee or standard currency;* 
commencing with those of the year 1833-84, in order to embrace the 
entire period comprised in the parallel Table at pa^ 81. 


^ [ Notwithttanding his remark on the lubject at pam 41, Frinsep omitted to 
diicriminate in hie Tafile of the Coinages of the Calcutta Mint the aqmrate amounts 
derired from each source. In the returns of the Frovincial Mints (page 81) the 
difference is duly marked.] 

* [The coinaM of gold may be gathered, from the prerions Tables, to hare been 
in proportion to that of silrer : 

In the Calcutta Mint, from 1801-2 to 1832-88 as &.18 to 30.19 

„ from 1833-34 to 1864-66 as 1.32 to 41.68 

Madras from 1833-84 to 1864-66 as .78 to 6.26 

Bombay from 1833-34 to 1864-66 as .007 to 24. 

No gold was coined in the Enit^oan mints of the North-Western Frorincos.] 
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It will be seen from the aboTe figured details, that, during the last 
twenty-two years, the grand total of the coinage of silver in the East 
India Company’s mints has reached no less a sum than 71,55,49,286 
rupees, or £71,554,928: towards this amount 24, 19, 11,9 1 8 rupees were 
contributed by thoold metal of the worn or recalled currencies^ and 
47,15,19,671 rupees constituted the proportion of bullion brought for 
coinage by individuals. It may be instructive to test a section of 
these returns in connexion with the statistics furnished by the bullion 
trade of India, illustrated at page 83. To select the same eight years 
for which the figures have been tabulated in that statement (i.^. 
1846-7 to 1853-4), it is to be observed, that the total amount of silver 
bullion — ^in excess of the returned coin — ^minted at the three Presi- 
dencies, during the period, was over 20 crore of rupees, or twenty 
millions sterling;^ while the balance of silver bullion remaining in 
India, on the traffic of the same interval, is seen to amount to 
14,42,82,180 rupees, or less than fourteen and a half millions sterling. 
The results of the two returns arc not so directly dependent on each 
other, that their non-accordance need cause surprise, nor is there any 
reason why the five and a half millions of surplus coin may not have 
been re-exported in that diape, in the ordinary course, even if wo did 
not know that the Company’s rupee has hitherto supplied much of the 
circulating medium of Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the* Straits settle- 
ments. There is no ground for supposing that any quantity of the 
silver bullion,.used for Mint purposes, is at this time supplied by India 
itself— though it contributed not unimportantly to the local mints 
up to 1882-33.* We may fairly, therefore, take the ebb and flow of 
bullion, in the every-day transactions of commerce, as a momentary 


^ [IktaU of SUoor BhIHoHj onr and abow tha rooaUod mmi, minted at the three 

Fretidmeiee* 


5,28,11,702, excludiig 
Bombay for 1848--49s 


rorUMyevt 

1846^7 

1847-48 

Oompuqr'BBiipeei. 

1,78,29,578 \ 

62,16,878 f 

184^9 

93,86,998 ( 

1849-50 

1,08,79,343; 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

8,73,55,808 ( , 

1852-58 

5,45,13,680 ( ^ 

1853-54 

3,2^6,087; 


Go’s Bs. 20,02,27,653 

Baunatotal 

Mamas total 

Bombay total 

10,68,53,021 

7,96,06,280 


14,74,15,861 


Co’iBs. 20,02,27,653 H 


’ [Sea Table, page 81.] 
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index of the amount of coin removed by eca-tranqport ; though such a 
teel would by no means demonstrate either the maximum or minimum 
of that drain in exceptional instances. The inland or conterminous 
absoiption of coined money, on the other hand, is tar beyond the reach 
of the boldest qieculation ; but, with an existing frontier line ex- 
tending from Mdcr&n to the Straits of Malacca, and with the various 
imperfectly civilized races on our borders all seeking eagerly for the 
predouB metals, we may imagine that the outgoing in these directions 
can scarcely be inconsiderable. However, even admitting that India 
temporarily retains the fhll 14.4 millions of the 20 coined for her in 
eight years, the amount can by no means be said to be excessive,* nor 
is it to be expected — ^while the monetary laws remain as at present con- 
stituted — that the demand should be proportionatdy lessened; and, 
as mudi has been written regarding the undue absorption of bullion 
by India at large, it may be fitting that I diould observe that^ 
whatever may have constituted the attracting magnet, or wherever 
the ultimate resting-place of the precious metris may have been, 
in olden times; there is now good and sufleient reason why silver 
should continue to fiow towards our Eastern dominions. Not to 
touch upon the obvious commercial necessities of our trade as of 
late balanced, it is to be remembered that India has advanced con- 
siderably in material prosperity : not only is there enhanced security 
of life and property, together with a manifest and natural in- 
crease of the population, but the ftcilities of traifio and real wealth 
have progressed with equal strides under our rule. There is now 
but litQe object in hoarding, less in secreting; the palpable value 
of money is better understood ; and even its conversion into ornaments 
has eomparativdy ceased since the introduction of the more extensivdy 
alloyed rupee, the hardness of the metal of which neither workers 


> [The popttlatioii retami, though most minutelj aocurato for Mme portions of 
India, are bat mere gocn-work for otneis. The fidlowing is the latest return I hare 
been able to obtih> at the East India Ilonse. This wm give for BritUh India a 
rotnm of 1.1 rupee per head of increase to the enrrenej in eight years : 

vopuiATxoir OP nnna. 


Under direet administration of the Governor-General (in- 

eluding the Panj&b^ Nagpore, and Onde) 

Under Lieut-Govemor of Bengal 

Under Lieut.-Govemor of Nortn-West Provinees 

Under Governor of Madras.... !. 

Under Governor of Bombay 

Total B rjtj fh Possessions 

Total Independent andnrotected Native Stales...... 

Total Foreign States (nendi and Portugneae) 


28,065,072 

41,212,502 

88,216^805 

22,487,227 

11,100,047 

181,081,208 

40^428,080 

517,140 


Total 


170, 072,042-] 
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nor wearen approve. Equally have the advantages of direct monqr 
payments reached the comprehension of the massesi for not only, as 
has been remarked,^ do the landholders no longer pay the Government 
demand in kind, but, more important still, the adherence to that 
primitive mode of liquidation has been generally discontinued among 
the village communities in their internal apportionment of responsi- 
bilities. 

I may be permitted, in conclusion, to remark, in regard to the 
proposed re-introduction of a gold coinage, that 1 am altogether 
opposed to such a measure. A metal that must be expected pro- 
gressively to fall in value — ^whatever the immediate needs of Europe 
may seem to evidence to the contrary — ^is not calculated to be favor- 
ably received by the people of India, especially as its market rate 
has already been sensibly affected in that country by the gold dis- 
coveries of Australia. 

However, on the other hand, I am confident that much of the 
threatened difficulty might be met by a well-devii^ scheme for a 
paper currency, to consist of Government Notes duly notified as l^gal 
tenders, and definitivdy recognised as receivable in'payment of the 
State revenue ; but, in such a case, there must be no reservation of 
until fiirther orders,” as in the Gold Fjrodamation of 1841; nor 
must there be permitted to exist a possibility of any fliture Adminis- 
tration reducing the One Hundred Bupee Note into one of the current 
value of eighty,* as was effected, in regard to all the securities involved, 
by the conversion of the old five per cent, stock. Possibly ffiw 
nations could be met with, better prepared than the pe<^le of 
India, to accept a sound and carefully daborated plan for a repre- 
sentative currency. As contrasted with their cdhventional morality, 
whether religious or social, their commercial faith and probity sta^ 
out in prominent relief. What they reqiect among themselves, they 
revere in their rulers ; and, in qiite of some awkward incidents in the 
history of British India, the Eng^idi name still stands exalted with 
the mass of the population, who have concerned themsdves less about 

^ rCol. Sykes, neprd stA, p. 84.1 

* [The OoTemment ordm of 1858-54 directly affected the interest alone of the 
binds assailed— reducing it from 5 to 4 pw oent— the selling price of the securities 
remaining little below par ; bat the opening of the.5 per cent, loan of 1855 depre- 
ciated the market value of the principal of the converM stock, in proportion to the 
rdatively enhanced rate of interest wered under the new loan, in the one case, 
the pubfio naturallv inferred that the GoYcmment was acting in good faith, ana 
justified— by knowledge inaccessible to the non-official worm— in the reduction 
enforced ; a feeling that was still forther confirmed by the distinctlTe proclamation of 
the dosing of all open 4 per cent loans, and the invitation of subscriptioiis at 8) per 
cent. In the second instance, those who had rdied upon the Muity, superior infw- 
mation, or presdence of the Gfovemment, dimovered their error, j 
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fhe acts and policy of the Central Government, than the immediate 
rule of the high-principled gentlemen whom this country has ordinarily 
sent to administer in detail the local sections of our Eastern empire. 
In similar relative degree to their advancement and civilization, 
does their knowledge of the intricacies -of banking and exchange 
strike our European perceptions ; so that, whether under the aspect 
of confidence in our probity, or comprehension of our measures, the 
Indian public may be said to be folly prepared to welcome an im- 
proved and enlarged system of state finance. But, as I desire to 
confine myself to the record of facts, and ordinarily abstain fiK>m 
(peculation or argument, 1 bring these observations to a somewhat 
abrupt close.— B.T.] 


[As Frinscp's Usefol Tables are now definitively associated with his 
Num i s m atic Essays, it will bo expedient to amplify the former by any 
information regarding Indian coinage equivalents or monetary values 
that may chance to be readily accessible; I therefore append a few 
notes on these subjects, extracted firom that admirable work. Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s * Glossary of Terms used in the North-Western Provinces of 
India.’' 


“Buicbxb, damri Dnmreo is commonly known as a 

nominal coin, equal to 8| or 3^ Dams; or between 2 and 8 Oundas— so that a 
Dumree yarios from 8 to 12 Gowrees, according to the good will and pleasure of 
the money-changers. It may be usefiil to snljoin from the < Dewan Fuiund’ a table 
diowing tee yalue of Dumrees and Dams 


1 Dumree, 

2 Dumrees, 

3 Dumrees, 

4 Dumreea, ••• 

6 Dumrees, 

6 Dumrees, 

7 Dumrees, 

8 Dumrees, 

9 Dumrees, ... 

10 Dumrees^ ... 

11 Dumrees^ ... 

12 Duqirees^ ... 

13 DuBuess, ... 

14 Damrees, ... 


... ... ... 3^ dams. 



duu, . 


chhudam. 


dams. 



121 

dams, . 

.... 1 

adhela. 

18 

dams. 



12 * 

dams, . 

.... I 

puesa. 

22 

dams. 

28 

dams, . 

.... 1 

puesa. 

28 

dams. 



311 

344 

dams, . 
dams. 

.... 11 

puesa. 

37| 

40 

dami^ 

.... 11 

puesa. 

44 

dams, ., 

.... 1| 

puesa. 


' [To those Who are enrioos in the sciefioe of nmnbers and would study tee 
progiessiTe arrangement of popular totals, I would recommend tee perusal of the 
5S^teartiol^TchaurW,Vl51.] ^ 
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15 Dumreei, ... 47 dams. 

16 Dumrees, 50 dams, 1 tuka. 

The table is given with some slight variations in' the *Zoobdutu-l-Qawanceny* 
but in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness. 


<<Daic, ^|«f d&m The Dam in the Ayeen-i-Akberee, and in 

most Revenue accounts, is considered to be the 40th part of a rupee; but to the 
common people it is known as the 50th part of a Tuka : 25 therefore go to a Fysa, 
and 12| to an Adhela. 

*<Guhudam, chhad&m Literally, six dams; equal 

to two dumrees. The proper amount is nx and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation 
it is c 'Ued Chhudam. 

“ Gunda, gandA Like the Dam, the Gunda of account 

and the Gunda of practice do not coincide. Gundas of account are but little used 
in the North-Western Provinces, except in BenAres and the Dchra Doon, and, in 
consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the NuzurAna accounts of Bohilcund 
are frequently drawn out in Gundas. This Gunda is the 20th part of an Anna. 
The Gunda known to the common people is not of stable amount ; sometimes four, 
and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, go to a pucka Dumree, or Chhudam, 
according to the pleasure of the money deiders, or the state of the market. Not- 
withstanding this variable amount, as a Gunda is equivalent to four Cowrees, 
* to count by Gundas,’ signifies to count by fours, or by the quartemary scale, to 
which the natives are very partial >in the same way as to count by gahees, or 
punjas, is to count by fives, or by the quinary scale. As four Cowrees make one 
Gunda, so do twenty Gundas make one Pun, and sixteen Funs make one KuhAwun. 
But there are grades of monetary value even below that of Cowree; for the 
HindAs seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quantities, as they are 
with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the article Crore. Thus 3 Grant, or 4 
Kak, or 5 But, or 9 Dun^ or 27 Jou, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Suno are each equi- 
valent to one Cowree. These are not in practical use in the North-Western Provinces, 
but m entered in several account books, and many of them*appear to be employed in 
the Bazar translations of Cuttack and parts of Bengal. See Rushton's * Gazetteer/ 
vol. i., p. 182, 1841. The Gowreo shell, the Cyprma Moneta, has been subject to 
strange diminution of value, in consequence of the facilities of commerce, by which 
their worth has been depressed below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a rupee 
exchanged for 2,400 Cowrees ; in 1756, for 2,560 Cowrees; and at this time as many 
as 6,500 Cowrees may be obtained for Ihe rupee. Cowree in Persian is translated 
by Ehur-mohra, literally, a ‘jackass's’ or ‘mule's’ shell; because mules are orna- 
mented in that country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain’s bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by 'Wuda, which Ibn Batuta says is carried 
in huge quantities from the Maidive Idands to Bengal, where it is used as coin ; and 
therefore there con be no doubt that the Cyprssa Moneto is meant. The Kamoos adds 


J;!ju that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil eye, as it 
is in In& to this day,^ provided the neck shell is split or broken. Among European 
nations, excepting tiie EngUsh, these shtils are known by the name of Porceli, 


ij;<‘ Gunda is also the name applied to the khotted string which is suspended round 
a child’s neck for the same purposei but not, apparently, because it has any connec- 
tion with the Cowree Amulet.”] 
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Porcdlain, Porcellaiifliiy and Porcdalne, on account of the fancied resemblance of 
their shape to that of tlto back of a little pig, whence we have the Chinese porcelain, 
of which the glaae, or Tarnish, is similar to t^t of the Cowree. 

**Gbo&e, karor . . . . Ten millions. The names of the higher 

numbers are thus given in the * Zpobdut-ool-Quwaneen.’ 100 Grore » i Urub ; 
100 Umb a 1 Kjhumb; 100 K,hnrab -■ 1 Neel; 100 Neel b i Pudum; 100 
Pndnrn a 1 Si]iik,h; 100 Snnk,h 1 TTld; 100 XJld ms 1 link; 100 Unk » 1 
Pndha.”] 



BRITISH INDIAN 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


The system of Weights established by Regulation YII. of 1833, 
is founded on the same unit as the rupee of the equalized monetary 
system of Rritiidi India, it having been found that the weight of 
the Madras, Bombay, and Faiiiikhdb&d rupee, already very generally 
used throughout Upper and Western Ind^ os the foundation of the 
Ser and Man, could be substituted for the sikkd weight of Bengal 
by a very slight modification of the latter, which would be hardly 
perceptible in commercial dealings. Other palpable advantages of 
the introduction of the new weight were pointed out,* of which it is 
only necessary here to allude to the three following : — 

1. That the man formed fiom the modified weight would bo 
precisely equal to one hundred English troy pounds ; and 

2. That thirty-five sers would also be precisely equal to seventy- 
two pounds avoirdupois : — thus esuiblishing a simple connection void 
of fhictions, between the two English metrical scales and that of 
India. 

3. The weight of the now unit nearly accorded with the average 
weight of many of the native toMs sent home for examination at the 
London mint, by order of the Honourable Court of Directors ; as well 
as with that of Akbar, deduced fix>m the weight of many coins of 
that emperor. 

We shall begin the present division of opr subject, as in the case 
of the Indian coins, by setting forth in the ifot instance the present 
legal system, and afterwards providing a brief descriptive catalogue 
of the many other weights prevailing throughout the Company’s 
provinces, with comparative tables for the conversion of one denomi- 
nation into the other. 

The unit of the British Indian ponderary flystem is called the 
tol&. It weighs 180 grains English troy weight. From it upwards 
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are derived the heavy weights, viz.: — Chhat&k, Ser, and Man (or 
Maund); and, by its subdivisions, the small or jeweller’s weights, 
called Ittshas, Batfs, and Dh&ns. 

The following scheme comprehends both of these in one series : — 


Man. 

Panserf.1 

Scr.s 

ChhatAk.^ Tol&.« 

Mftsha.^ 

Bati.« 

DhAn.Y 

1 

8 

40 

640 320Q 

88400 

807200 

1228800 


1 

d 

80 400 

4800 

88400 

158600 



1 

16 80 

060 

7680 

80720 




1 5 

60 

480 

1920 




1 

12 

96 

884 





1 

8 

82 


1 4 

The man (or that weight to which it closely accords in value, and 
to which it is legally equivalent In the new scale) has been hitherto 
better known among Europeans by the name of * b&z&r maund,’ but 
upon its general adoption, under Begulation YII. of 1833, for all 
transactions of the British Oovbmment, it should be denominated the 
British Maund (in Hindi, AngrisA Mbfi), to distinguish it at once 
from all other weights in use throughout the country.* 

The Panseri is, as its name denotes, a five-ser weight, and there- 
fore should not form an integrant point of tho scale ; but, as its use is 
very general, it /has been introduced for the convenience of reference. 

The Sor being the commonest weight in use in the retail business 
of the b&z&rs in India, and being liable, according to tho pernicious 
system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for every artido sold as 
wdl as fdr every market, is generally referred to the common unit in 
native mercantile dealings, as, *Uhe ser of so many tol&s,” (or sikk&s, 
barfs, tak&s, etc.). The standard or b&z&r ser being always 80 tol&s. 

l^e chhat&k is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, and is 
commonly divided into halves and quarters (called in Beng&K, Icaeheha) 
thus marking the line between the two series, which ore otherwise 
connected by the relation of the ser, etc. to tho tol&. 

The tbl& is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metals and 

» JbfMwl, fro® O' ^ f ^ “firo,” .and “a wr.” 

* SiTf IK IK« (Shakmpcar 

* CkiaM, HlKl ftom ■. “wi," nd “s naik.” 

* nu, iy 

* Mdikt, ^ITW »IT1T , . 

* JbUtf M, VRi > j ’ SMn, rioo.’ 

* In the wme way the Madne, Domhaj, FarmU&had mpee (when the aikhh 
rupee is aholiihod, and an Englidi device adi^ted), may her called *4hc British 
mpee,” and in the notive languages Eiggm AagtoA. 
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ooin; all bullion at the mints is reoeived in this denomination, and the 
tables of bullion produce (as seen in the foregoing pages) are calculated 
per 100 tol&s. It is also usual at the mints to make Ihe subdivisions 
of the toUL into dn&s (sixteenths) and p&’is, in lieu of m&shas and ratis. 

M&shas, ratf^ and dh&ns, are used chiefly by native goldsmiths and 
jewdlers. They are also employed in the native evaluation by assay 
of the precious metals; thus, ^ 10 m&dias flue’ signifies 10-12ths pure, 
and corresponds to *10oz. touch* of the English assay rq^rt of 
silver. There is a bloser accordance with the EngliA gold assay 
scale, inasmuch as the 96 ratis in a toUl exactly represent the 96 carat 
grains in the g<dd assay pound, and the dhin, the quarter-grain. As 
it is sometimes necessary to convert the assay report from one denomi- 
nation into the other,^ the following comparative table is here inserted. 


Table of iho Cinrro^ondeneo of EtigUoh and Indian Ao%ay JF&igMo. 


nrOLIBS AMUT. 

niTDU 

AISATIOB 

BBOLISB ASSAT. 



Kinv 

ASSAY. 

surer. 

Gold. 

BOM 

MSAbS. 

surer. 

Gold. 

Hirer. 

Gold. 

Tbudk. 

Toneh. 

niM. 

Tooflli. 

Tondh. 

FiBe. 

TouSh. 

Toobli. 

fibs. 

M. Swtt. 
12 0 

11 17d 
11 Id 

11 12d 
11 10 

11 H 
11 d 

11 21 

et. m. 
24 0 
28 8 
28 2 
23 1 
23 0 
22 8 
22 2 
22 1 

nSh. ntt. 
12 0 
11 7 
11 6 
11 d 
11 4 
11 3 
11 2 
11 1 

oe. dwte. 
11 0 

10 17| 
10 10 

10 12| 
10 10 

10 

10 6 

10 2| 

22 

21 8 
21 2 
21 1 
21 0 
EO 8 
20 2 
20 1 

mea. iBt. 
11 0 
10 7 
10 6 
10 d 
10 4 
10 8 
10 2 
10 1 

oe. dwti. 

10 0 

0 17i 

0 15 

9 12i 

0 10 

0 7i 

0 6 

9 2} 

efe. ire. 
20 0 
19 8 
19 2 
19 1 
19 0 
18 8 
18 2 
18 1 

Bioh. rst. 

10 0 

9 7 

9 6 

9 d 

9 4 

9 8 

9 2 

9 1 


(To find the correiponding dedmal aiasy, see the tables in pages 10, 11. The 
Englidi assay rqrart is gener^y * so much worse (or better) * than standard, bat the 
is easily known therefrom, the standard being 11 os. silver and 22 carats for 
gdd; or 11 mSshas^ Hindu re^oning.) 

The correspondence of the Indian system of weights with the 
troy weight of England, and with the * systdme mdtricale * of France, 
xnay be best ,diown by a table. The coincidence of the former is 
perfect : in the latter, ^e mdsha nearly accords with the gramme, and 
the ser with the kilogramme. 


BBTCIBE ZVnZAV WBXOHXS. 

BYeUSK 

SBor wBxens. 

nSBOK WBXGHM. 

One Man 


He. 

100 

os. 

0 

dwte. grs. 

0 0 


eremmoe 

87320082 

One Ser 


2 

6 

0 0 

aa 

938.00d 

One Ohhatftk 

asB 

0 

1 

17 12 

wm 

d8.810 

One Tolh 

warn 

0 

0 

7 12 

am 

11.662 

One MAs^ 


0 

0 

0 Id 

am 

0.972 

One Bati 

— 

0 

0 

0 1.87d 

W" 

0.122 



7 
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For the conyersion of EngUdi troy woightB into those of India, the 
following scale will suffice, since the simplicity of their rdation renders 
a more detailed table unnecessary. 


Lb.Tk«y. 

Oi. 

Dwt. 

amln. 


lUdte ml DeotBMlfl. 

1 

12 

240 

5760 

a 

82.000 


1 

20 

480 

a. 

2.6666 etc. 



1 

24 

■a 

0.1388 etc. 




1 

a 

0.0055 etc. 


The accordance of the mm weight with the lOOlbs. troy of England 
affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative Vcdue in. ^e standards 
of other countries employed in weighing the precious metals, since 
tables of the latter are generally expressed in lbs. troy. The following 
are a few of the valuations for the principal weights of Europe, etc. 
extracted fW>m Kelly’s ^ Cambist,’ p. 222. The weights in troy £^ns 
have been converted into tol&s by dividing them by 180. 

Table of Compariim of the TM md Man mth the GoU and Sther, or 
lirofff foeighU of other eountriee. 


v&ioi ASB BWoimrAnov. 


Nnmberequia 
to 1 mmi, or lOO 
Rb. rogr. 

Albpfo 


0.405 

7890.410 

Basra 



Miical - 

0.450 

MOO.OOO 

Cairo 

Rottolo 

36.965 

86.564 

Calicut 

MiWI , 

0.888 

8347.826 

China 

Tael 

8.221 

993.446 

CdNBTANTlNOVLR... 

Chequeo 

27.538 

116.199 



OmiM 

2.600 

1252.173 

Bbnxarx 

Mark 

20.188 

158.546 

England 

Poand 

82.000 

100.000 



ITiln^rmnimi 

85.745 

87.320 

OnnvAWT 

Colo]ma mark 

20.044 

150.M5 

Holland 

Mark 

21.100 

151.658 

Italt ... 

Florence and Leghorn libra .. 

29.111 

109.923 

Mocha 

Yakia 

2.655 

1205.020 

Pbgu 

Tioal 

1.188 

2427.307 

Prrsia 

Dirham... 


3812.297 

PownroAT. 

Mark 

19.676 

162.642 

Prussia 

Mark 

20.050 

159.600 

Bohr 

libbia 

29.077 

110.049 

Bubua 

Pound 

35.102 

91.161 

Spain 

Mark 

19.726 

162.230 

Yrniob 

Mark 

20.452 

156.457 


Maik 

24.072 

182.933 




The principal dealings in bullion being with England, where it is 
weighed by the pound troy, while in India it is received by the 
tdli, a simple table for the mutual conversion of these two weights 
(without regard to mans and sers) may be useftil: it needs no 
eiplanation. 








MUTUAL COHTEBSION OF TOLAS AND FOUNDS TBOT. 
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Table / or ih» mukuU wnwenion of ToUb and Founds Troy. 


ToLia Into FovinNi Taor and Dioncixi. 


Tbot PouxiM Into Tolas. 


Tolds. I Pounds. I Tblis. I Foanda. I Founds. Tolda. | Founds. [ 



81.2600 

80.0376 

80.6260 

80.8126 

30.0000 

29.6876 

29.8760 

29.0626 

28.7600 

28.4376 

28.1260 

27.8126 

27.6000 

27.1876 

26.8760 

26.6626 

26.2600 

26.9376 

26.6260 

26.3126 

26.0000 

24.6876 

24.3760 

24.0626 

23.7600 

23.4376 

23.1260 

22.8126 

22.6000 

22.1876 

21.8760 

21.6626 
21.4600 

20.9376 

20.6260 

20.3126 

20.0000 

19.6876 

19.3760 

19.0626 

18.7600 

18.4876 

18.1260 

17.8126 

17.6000 



17.1876 

16.8760 

16.6626 

16.2600 

16.9376 

16.6260 

16.3126 

16.0000 

14.6876 

14.3760 

14.0626 

13.7600 

13.4876 

18.1260 

12.8126 

12.6000 

12.1876 

11.8760 

11.6626 

11.2600 

10.9376 

10.6260 

10.3126 

10.0000 

9.6876 

9.8760 

9.0626 

8.7600 

8.4876 

8.1260 

7.8126 

7.6000 

7.1876 

6.8760 

6.6626 

6.2600 
6.9876 

6.6260 

6.8126 

6.0000 

4.6876 

4.8760 

4.0626 

3.7600 

3.4876 



Tb oomori ihs dssimals if a lb. into omuoo mid dwto.f and 


1 ounce inj 2.667 tbUi, or 2 tolfts 8 m&shsi. 
Tidwts. „ — 1 toll, and 1 dwt. — 1.38 tol3. 


▼ice Tcisft. 

9 dwt. — 0.037 

7 .029 

6 .020 

8 .012 

2 .008 

1 .004 
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BBIXISH IKDfAir WRiaHTB AND MEASUBES. 


The Bame degree of correspondence cannot bo expected between the 
Indian weights and the ayoirdupois weights of England ; but, as the 
latter are employed in all the transactions of commerce, exciting 
those of bullion and some other trifling articles, it becomes necessary 
to give tables for their conversion at greater length. In these, as on 
former occasions, the system of expressing fractions in decimals has 
been preferred, from the very great facility it affords in taking out 
the equivalents of quantities to which the tables do not extend. 
Decimal numeration is too well understood in the present day to 
require explanation, but one example may be advantageously given as 
applying to all the tables hereafter constructed on the same principle : 

fh$ iqukahnt of 67,353 meiis, 35 ssrs, 6 ehhatdko^ in 
anwriufoio pounds. 

Taking the numbers opposite to 57, 85, and 30 respeetirely, and removing the 
deeimal poini, — ^in the first three placm, to the right hand in the second, one 
place to the right;— and in the third, one place to the left, we have 
57,000 mana — 4690286. 

850 — 88800.. 

8 » 246.857 

37 sera — 76.114 

6 chhats. » .771 

lbs. 4719409.742 » 12 ounces nearly. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 pounds avoirdupois, the fol- 
lowing simple and accurate rules for their mutual conversion, will be 
found equally convenient with the table. 

Bulb I. — 2h oonvort Indian woight into a/ooirdupois woigU, 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72, and divide by 35: the 
result will be the weight in lbs. av. 

2. Or, multiply the weight in mans by 36, and divide by 49 : the 
result will be the weight in cwt. av. 

Bulb II. — To eawoort avoirdupois weight into Indian weight, 

1. Multiply the weight in lbs. av. by 35, and divide by 72 ; the 
result will be the weight in sers. 

S. Or, multi^y the weight in ewts. by 49, and divide by 36 : the 
result will be the weight in mani, or maunds.' 

One ton « 27.222 mans, or 27^ mans nearly. 

One man 82flb8. av. exactly. 

For fludlity of reoblloctiou this rule B»y bo ai p ro ss o d in oiHihmHiedl poetry thus: 

Of one hundred weight should you indine 
A sum in Indian smwm to fix 
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Table / or eaM$rting New Bmunt Mem (or MamdB\ Serst and 
ChhaldkSf into Avoirdupois Pounds^ and Decimah. 


Mani. 

. 

FOuiida, Afolr. 

lim. 

FMiula,ATotr. 

Ben. 

Feiuide, At. 

Yiiliie of 01 . end 
dim In deol- 
meleoflb. 

100 

8228.571 

55 

4S28.714 

sers40 

82.286 

•01. 

16 

i.ooob 

99 

8146.285 

54 

4443.429 

89 


16i 

.9687 

98 

8064.000 

53 

4361.143 

88 

78.171 

15 

.9375 

97 

7081.714 

52 

4278.887 

87 

70.114 


.9068 

96 

7890.428 

51 

4196.572 

36 

74.067 

14 

.8750 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

85 

72.000 

13} 

.8438 

94 

7784.857 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8125 

93 

7652.571 

48 

3949.71.8 

83 

67.886 

12| 

.7818 

92 

7570.285 

47 

3867 429 

32 

65.829 

12 

.7600 

91 

7488.000 

46 

3786.143 

81 

63.771 

Hi 

.7188 

90 

7405.714 

45 

3702.867 

30 

61.714 

11 

.6875 

89 

7823.428 

44 

3620.572 

29 

59.657 

10| 

.6563 

88 

7241.143 

43 

3538.286 

28 

57.600 

JO 

.6250 

87 

7158.857 

42 

8456.000 

27 

55.548 

H 

.5938 

86 

7076.571 

41 

8378.715 

26 

68.486 

9 

.5625 

85 

6994.285 

40 

3291.429 

25 

61.429 

H 

.5318 

84 

6912.000 

39 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

8 

.5000 

83 

6829.714 

38 

3126.858 

28 

47.314 

H 

.4688 

82 

6747.428 

87 

3044.672 

22 

45.257 

7 

.4375 

81 

6665.148 

36 

2962.286 

21 

48.200 

H 

.4068 


6582.857 

85 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3750 

79 

6500.571 

84 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 


.8438 

78 

6418.286 

83 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

5 

.3125 

77 

6336.000 

82 

2638.148 I 

17 

84.971 

4i 

.2813 

76 

6258.714 

31 

2550.858 1 

16 

32.914 

4 

.2500 

75 

6171.428 

30 

2468.572 

15 

80.867 

3} 

.2188 

74 

6089.143 

29 

2886.286 

14 

28.800 

3 

.1875 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.748 

H 

.1568 

72 

5924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

2 

.1250 

71 

5842.286 

26 

2189.429 

11 

22.628 

1} 

.0938 

70 

5760.000 

25 

2057.148 

10 

20.571 

1 

.0625 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

15drs.».0586 

68 

5595.429 

23 

1892.572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0547 

67 

5518.148 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

18 

.0508 

66 

5480.857 

21 

1728.000 

6 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

5848.571 

20 

1645.715 

5 

10.286 

11 

.0480 

64 

5266.286 

19 

1568.480 

4 

8.229 

10 

^0391 

63 

5184.000 

18 

1481.144 

8 

6.171 

9 

.0851 

62 

5101.714 

17 

1898.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

5019.429 

16 

1816.578 

1. 

2.057 

7 

.0274 

60 

4987.148 

15 

1284.287 

OhhalL 8 

1.028 

6 

.0284 

59 

4854 857 

14 

1152.000 

4 


5 

.0194 

58 

4772.572 

18 

1069.715 

8 


4 

.0156 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987.480 

2 

0.267* 

8 

.0117 

H 

4608.000 

11 

905.144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0078 


(The lilt oolamn lerrei for ihs confsisioB of the deoimalf of a Mimd aToirdupoia 
into onncM and drams. It will be frand useftil also with the two foUowiiig Tabtos.) 
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Table / or th» emsmitm ofMana (or Maumda) inh Tom^ Emdred- 
weighUf and PtmndB, 




Toni. 

evtt. 

ibi. 

llttlB. 

Toni. 

•wtt. 

11m. 

100000 

8678 

9 

48.00 

100 

3 

13 

52.57 

10000 

867 

6 

105.10 

90 

8 

6 

18.72 

9000 

880 

12 

27.89 

80 

2 

18 

86.86 

8000 

298 

17 

61.68 

70 

2 

11 

48.00 

7000 

257 

2 

95.97 

60 

2 

4 

9.14 

6000 

220 

8 

18.26 

50 

1 

16 

82.29 

5000 

188 

18 

52.55 

40 

1 

9 

48.48 

4000 

146 

18 

86.84 

80 

1 

2 

4.57 

8000 

110 

4 

9.18 

20 

0 

14 

77.71 

2000 

78 

9 

43.42 

10 

0 

7 

38.85 

1000 

86 

14 

77.71 

9 

0 

6 

68.57 

900 

88 

1 

25.13 

8 

0 

5 

98.28 

800 

29 

7 

84.56 

7 

0 

5 

16.00 

700 

25 

14 

81.99 

6 

0 

4 

42.11 

600 

22 

0 

91.42 

5 

0 

8 

75.42 

500 

18 

7 

38.85 

4 

0 

2 

105.14 

400 

i4 

18 

98.28 

8 

0 

2 

21.65 

800 

11 

0 

45.71 

2 

0 

1 

52.57 

200 

7 

6 

105.14 

1 

0 

0 

82.28 


Table / or eonverUng Avoirdupoit weights into Britioh Indi<m wotgUo 
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The Britldi Indian system of weights having been ordered by Begu- 
lation YIL of 1833, to supersede the b&zar weights previously used, 
(of which the unit was the old Murshid&b&d rupee weight of 179.666 
troy grains, called the sikka weight), in all Government transactions, 
a corresponding odjui^tment was made of aU the weights in use at the 
several Government offices of tho metropolis — the custom-house, the 
mint, the treasury, the bank, and tho police ; and sets of standard ser 
and tola weights of brass were ordered to be prepared at the mint for 
distribution to all the collectors* offices of the Bengal presidency. 

The Bcgulation in question expressly avoided enforcing tho change 
by any penal enactment, trusting that tiie sense of public convenience 
would quickly ensure its substitution for tho irregular system now pre- 
valent; and Erecting only that the verification and adjustment of idl 
weights at the Calcutta and Sdgar assay offices, should bo made for 
the future in accordance with the new scale. 

In tho ordinary dealings of commerce, tho difference between tho 
bdzdr weights and the now weights is not recognizable ; indeed tho 
eiTor of single large weights is generally found to exceed tho amount 
of modification now introduced: no inconvenience therefore remains 
from the still general use of the old bdzdr weights, while tho principal 
European meroontilo establishments of the town, as well as aU the 
native bullion merchants, have already had their weights adjusted to 
the new system. 

Where it may be required, however, to know the precise difference 
between the old and now system, recourse may be hod to tho following 
table. Tho new man will be seen to be one chhatdk and a quarter, 
nearly, heavier than the old bdzdr man: which would induce an 
increase in the price of artides to the trifling extent of one-flfth per 
cent, or three dnds in a hundred rupees. 

Table /or tho mfUttal oonvortion of Ibldo and old Sikkd Woighi 

of Bong td. 


Old Sikkd Welafkt into TolAi. 

lUte into Sikkd Weight. 

WOlSIlv* 

lUte. 


TtOU. 

Toldi. 

Old Sikkd 
Weight. 

iy>lde. 


3200 

8194.060 

800 

798.616 

8200 

8206.948 

800 

801.487 

1600 

1697.080 

700 

608.700 

1600 

1602.074 

700 

701.301 

1600 

1497.216 

600 

698.886 

1600 

1602.789 

600 

601.116 

1400 

1397.401 

600 

499.072 

1400 

1402.604 

600 

600.929 

1800 

1297.687 

400 

899.267 

1800 

1802.419 

400 

400.784 

1200 

1197.772 

800 

299.448 

1200 

1202.220 


800.667 

1100 

, 1097.968 

200 

199.628 

1100 

1102.044 


200.871 

1000 

998.144 

100 

99.814 

1000 

1001.869 

100 

100.186 

900 

898.829 

l&n6 

0.062 

900 

901.678 

1 mftdifl. 

0.084 
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This table will answer equally well for the conyersion of old b&zar 
mans or sers into new mans and sersi the ratio being the same, 
namdy, as 180 : 179.666. 


TAOIOBT WEIGHTS. 

There is another fspediBs of weight employed in some branches of 
the commerce of Calcutta which it will be necessary to expel before 
uniformity can be establidied. This is the system of fimtory weights 
originally used by * the English feuitory at Bengal/ and now generally 
retained in the commercial transactions of the Gbyemment, although 
long sinoe superseded in their customs and reyenue business by tho 
bdz&r weights. 

It would appear to haye been adopted in 1787 to saye calculation 
in the home remittances of produce, three factory mans being almost 
exactly equal to two hundred-weight ayoirdupois. 

A moment’s inq;»eotm of the Calcutta price-current will be suffi- 
cient to proye the great inconyenienoe which the retention of the two- 
fold system must cause. Some articles are quoted at * sLkkd rupees per 
bdsdr man,’ others at ^sikhd rupees per factory man,’ and others 
again at ^current rupees per factory man,’ the current rupee being 
an imaginaiy money, of which 116 are assumed as equal to 100 sikk&s ? 

To increase the perplexity, the same article is often estimated in a 
difliarent scale as it comes from diflEbrent places ; thus, Badnagor and 
Bauleoh sQk are sold per bdx&r ser : while Easimb&zar and Gbnatea 
silk are add per factory ser. Tin, iron, yerdigra, Japan_and English 
copper, per *aikk4 rupees and frotory man : ste^ zinc, lead, mercury, 
and South American copper, per current rupees and factoryman! — Gum- 
Benjamm is sold by fbetory, all other gum by baz&r, weight : — stick- 
lao by the former, but didl-lao and lac d^ by the latter ! 

If any more examples might be fumiahed of similar inconsistency. 
Saltpetre, indigo, silk the produce of the Straits, and metals, are the 
principal artides sold by the fretory xnaund; while grain, sugar, cotton, 
most articles of Ibod, and all of ret^ b&z&r consumption, are sold by 
the bdzfr weight. 

The dd bdzdr maund was defined to be ten per cent, heayier tliAw 
the Ibetoiy maund; therefbre the latter will be equal to 74 lbs. 10 oz. 
10.666 dr. ayoirdupois; the ser to 1 lb. 88 oz. 18.866 dr.; and the 
dihatik to 1 oz. 18.866 dr. 

Erom the simple rdation of the fbetory to the bdz&r weighty there 
can be no difficulty whatever in substitating the latter in its place, in 
the valuation of sudi artides of commerce as are still estiinated by the 
fbiiiier: — ^nothingmorebeingneoessary than to add ten per cent, to the 
prices ihimerly quoted per fbotozy maund. Thus, indigo sold at 100 
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or 200 rapcos per factory maund, will now. bo 110 or 220 rupees per 
man, and so of other goods. As such goods are inyariably weighed at 
the custom-house on the new system, and the duty or drawback 
calculated accordingly, it is only a source of perplexity to buy and sell 
by the obsolete weight ; and to retsun two species of weights in a ware- 
house, must obviously open the door to continual mistakes, if not 
occasionally even to fraudulent interchange. 

The following Table gives the conversion of fretory weights into 
new mans accurately^ but in ordinary practice the following simple 
rules will suffice. 

I. Deduct one-clevenlli from the weight in factory maunds, sers, or 
chhataks ; the result will be the weight in British Indian (or bazar) 
mans, sers, and chhat&ks. 

II. Add ten per cent, to the price per factory maund, etc., the 
result wQl be 43io price per British Indian (or b&z&r) man, etc. 

The reverse table has not been calculated, because, it is tn be 
hoped, it will never be required. 


Table for the eonveraian of Bengal Factory aoeighta into new standard 
mans and decimals. 


Fiietory wdi^tSt mani. 

New mu. 

Faetoiqr weight!. 

New mu. 

10000 

9074.400 

mans. 5 

4.537 

1000 

907.440 

4 

3.630 

100 

90.744 

3 

2.722 

00 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.690 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

sen. 20 

0.453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.227 

50 

45.372 

5 

0.113 

40 

36.297 

4 

0.091 

SO 

27.223 

3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2 

0.045 

10 

9.074 

1 

0.023 

9 

8.167 

chhnt&ks. 8 

0.011 

8 

7.259 

4 

0.005 

7 

6.352 

2 

0.003 

6 

5.444 

1 

0.001 




CUBBENT BT7TBB TBIGES. 

By a fortunate diance we are able to meet the apparently perplex- 
ing practice of estinmting the values of some articles in ^ current rupees 
per ffiotory weight,’ with a very simple method of expressing their 
equivalents according .to iho new system, so as to obviato any supposed 
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difficulty in eradicating long established habits : for 100 current rupees 
being equal to ’ or 86.207 sikki rupeesi and one factory man 
being equal to .90744 man, as above stated; the ratio of the two 
modes of valuation will be as 100 to 86.207 -i- .90744, or 95 exactly. 
Hence may be deduced the following simple rules : — 

I. Deduct five per cent from the price or value quoted in * current 
rupees per jfiactory weight,* and the result will be its equivalent in 
sikkd rupees per bdz&r (or new) weight.* 

U. Add one and a third per cent, to the price or value quoted in 
* current rupees per ffictory weight,* and the result will be its equi- 
valent in Farru^&b&d, Madras, or Bombay rupees, per b&z&r (or new) 
weight. 

The following table is constructed on this principle, and is ap- 
plicable to mans, sers, and dihat&ks, as the case may be : 


Table for the cotevereion of o(Uuee.quoted in eurrent n^eee per faetorp 
mound, eer, or ehhotdk into thoir equioedenU in eiUd or jFbrruM4Md 
rupees per new standard for IdsdrJ weights. 


Oanront rnpoM 
pwflijgij 


Fd. Mad. Bom. 

w. par BOW 
mmiaOto. 

Cnmntiiiia 

per AwtoiT 
aMD.aer.eie. 



1000 

950. 

1018.8 SS 

15 


0.950 


95. 

101.883 

14 

.881 

.886 

90 

85.5 

91.200 

18 

.772 

.828 

80 

76. 

81.066 

12 

.7128 

.760 

70 

66.5 

70.983 

11 

.658 

.696 

CO 

57. 

60.800 

10 

.594 

.633 


47.5 

50.666 

9 

.584 

.570 


88 . 

40.588 

8 

.475 

.506 


28.5 

80.400 

7 

.416 

.448 


19. 

20.266 

6 

.856 

.880 


9.5 

10.183 

5 

.297 

.816 


4.75 

5.066 

4 

.2875 

.258 


2.85 

8.040 

8 

.178 

.190 


1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 


0.95 

1.018 

1 

.059 

.068 


( To redaw tiM dMlnula Into into Mid p*1a. Me TfeVto 9. IS.) 


The only other denomination need' extenovdiy at the Pkesideni^ is 
the salt man, which is 2} per cent. heaTier than flie hdsdr man, 
haring 82 td^ to the ser. It is much to be regretted that fliis absntd 
weight ahonld not only hare been retained, hat that after the piomal* 
gation ti the new regulation, the Qoreinment ordered a completely 
new and ei^enaire series of brass rSeJghts to be made np ibr (he Salt 
Board, at eenddetaUe oost, on the old systeml It would of oonrse 
hare been jnst as ample to order the weig^tmeiits of salt to be made 
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with the new man, and 2} per cent. surpluB to be levied on the gross 
amount to cover wastage; the weights would then have been con- 
vertible to general use, whereas now they are confined to one qiecifio 
purpose. 

In the Uadras and Bon^bay Presidencies, the weights of commerce 
have been long since made to conform with the avoirdupois system, by 
Arnmniing the nearest approximation in pounds to the local man, and 
adjusting the latter to it Thus at Madras the ^man’ is assumed as 
equal to fidlbs. avoirdupois: and at Bombay the more convenient 
equivalent of 28lbs., or ono quarter cwt., has been adopted for tho 
standard man. As these weights (ei^eoially the latter) are con- 
venient by their direct relation to the commercial unit of England, it 
is neither to be expected nor to be widicd that th^ ifiiould be ex- 
changed for the weights of BengaL Indeed, it should bo remembered, 
that tho use of purely Engliidi weights, even in Calcutta counting- 
houses, can lead to no confhsion it is the introduction of a fictitious 
native weight, like the fiiotory man, that is objectionable, as being 
neither Indian nor English. 

GThe ser at Madras contains 8 pal&ms^ of 10 pagodas each, so that, 
like that of Bengal, it has the the sub-division into 80 parts. In the 
Malabar system, djBo used at Madras, 2| paUms (fanams) make a ser, 
and the tol& occupies the place of the man ; it is equal to23.1921bB. 

The ser at Bombayis divided into 30 ^’is, or 72 t&nks,* or 72 troy 
grains each. 

The conversion of the Madras a^ Bombay mans into the b&z&r 
man of Bengal requires another table. A practical estimate of their 
rdative values may, however, be held in the memory by means of the 
Ibllowing simple ratios : — 

Ten Madres mans = 3 mans, 1} sers, Bengal, nearly. 

Three Bombay mans = 1 man, 1 ser, nearly. 

The exact ratios between the cvrt. and the man given in page 100, 
are of course applicable to the derivatives of the avoirdupois pound in 
the other Presidencies.’ 

^ [Generally, though oorruptly, mitten ‘poUam or pnllam.* xam. from s. IHT-] 

* [s. tank, XAB. 'iM, ?rtH frnik or IdnkJ] 

* The readiest practical method of rodncing the Indian to the English system, 
where the utmost aoeuraoy is not rtMuired, is aerived from the equation, 800 «»an«i 
M 11 tons.^ Hence we nave the following roles in addition to those given in 
page 100:— 

ni. Add a tenth to a sum of mans, and divide by 80 resolts— the weight in tons. 

ly. Multiply a sum in tons by 80, and deduct an devenfii from the product : 
resoltiH-iti value in mans. . 

y. Deduct one-third from a weight in mans, and increase the remainder by one- 
tenth : resolts— the. weight in cwts. nearly. 

yi. Add one-half to a given weight in cwts., and diminish the sum by one 
elerath : resolti— the equiyaJent in mans, nearly. 
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For the more exact conversion of one denomination into the other, 
the following table ma j be consulted : 


Table / or the mutuai Conversion of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay mans. 


Bengal nuuM. 

Xadraamane. 

BomlMarmane. 

Madraamane. 

Bengal mane. 

Bomba/maae. 


1000 

8291.428 

2038.775 


808.820 

1000 

840.278 

100 

829.148 

208.877 


30.882 

100 

84.028 

90 

296.229 

264.492 

90 

27.844 

90 

30.625 

80 

268.316 

235.104 

80 

24.306 

80 

27.222 

70 

280.401 

205.716 

70 

21.268 

70 

23.819 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18.280 

60 

20.416 

50 

164.571 

146.938 

50 

15.191 

50 

17.014 

40 

181.656 

117.552 

40 

12.152 

40 

13.612 

80 

98.742 

88.164 

80 

9.114 

30 

10.209 

20 

65.828 

58.776 

20 

6.076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32.914 

29.388 

10 

8.088 

10 

3.408 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0.304 

1 

0.340 

sen, SO 

2.469 

2.208 

gen, 80 

0.228 

sen, 80 

0.255 

20 

1.646 

1.460 

20 

0.152 

20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0.734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.085 

5 

0.411 

0.367 

5 

0.038 

5 

0.042 

. 4 

0.829 

0.294 

4 

0.080 

4 

0.034 

8 

0.240 

0.220 

3 

0.022 

8 < 

0.025 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0.015 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.078 

1 

0.008 

1 

0.008 


The next table will be found very convenient for reducing the 
decimals of mans in the foregoing, and upon all other occasions, into 
the ordinary divisions of the native weights, viz., sera and chhataks. 


Table for eonverting sere and ehheddks into deemak of a man, and 

vice veraft. 
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GEEERAL TABLE OF INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

However desirable it may be, in theory, to rodoco the system of 
weights throughout the vast continont of India to order Bnd uniformity ; 
in practice, it is well known that insuperable difficulties oppose the 
execution of such a project-: if ever effected, it can only be done in 
the gradual progress of time, by the spread of knowledge, and by the 
growing inter-communion of the multitudes engaged in the internal 
traffic of the country, who would by degrees feel the advantage of 
uniformity in their dealings. 

It is a comparatively easy thing for a government, having the solo 
issue of coin within its own territories, to fix upon a convenient unit 
of value, and establish it to the supersession of former currencies; but 
the weights of a country do not so immediately come in contact with 
the ruling power (even though it have a commercial character itself:) 
not at least as regards the domestic or market weights, which are 
localised in a thousand distinct foci under as many^modifications of 
prices, customs, and modes of calculation and sub-division. 

It is but lately that the Legislature has attempted to equalise the 
weights of England, and then only by the retention of a double system. 
India does, however, in some respeoto, offer a better chance of success 
than the countries of Europe, where each locality has, by municipal 
laws, rendered permanent and cognate its own system, however differ- 
ing from that of its neighbour. Here, all is vagiie— the standards of 
refimnoe being in most cases the local rupee or copper coin, themselves 
subject to variation; or of modem introduction, and capable of 
equalisation. 

Thus, throughout the If axithi states, the ser is referred to the 
Puna or Ankusi rupee : in Gujarit, to the Baroch rupee : in Ajmfr, 
to the S&lims&hf ; in Bengal, to the old Murdiid&b&d rupee ; all com- 
paratively modem. In Ifadras, the coin of that presidency, or of 
Mysore, or Pondicherry, are appealed to; but more generally the 
Englidi avoirdupois unit has become fbunliaiised, as has been already 
stated, by the adoption of 25 lbs., to represent the commercial ' man.’ 

By perseverance, therefore, in upholding one common system for the 
whole of British India, or at least for the Bengal presidency, a system 
founded on the previous habits and institutions of the country; by con- 
necting it (as has been done) idth a mpee of general, and to bo 
hereafter exdusive, ciioulation ; by restricting Government transactions 
to this system, and affording forilities of adjustment by depositing 
standard weights in public offices all over the country; — there is some 
reason to hope that, eventually, the incongmous mass now prevalent 
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will gradually give place to the convenience of an universal and single 
species of weight. 

There is another argument in favour of its feasibility, namely, that 
India does not, properly speaking, possess dry or liquid measures. 
Where these are employed, they depend upon, and in fisust represent 
the ser or the man weight; the mention of measures has been accord- 
ingly omitted in the foregoing scheme for Bengal, leaving the value of 
any vessel of capacity to rest solely on the weight contained in it. 

The mode in which this is efiEbcted for the ^dry measures’ of 
South and West India is, by taking an equal mixture of the principal 
grains, and forming a vessel to hold a given weight thereof, so as to 
obtain an average measure. Sometimes salt is included among the 
ingredients.^ Trichinopoly is the only place where grain is said never 
to be sdd by weight. The markdl* and para* are the commonest mea- 
sures; the latter is known throughout India; in Calcutta it is called 
^feirah,’ and is used in measuring lime, etc. which is still recorded 
however in mans weight. 

Of the origin or antiquity of the Indian weights it would be out of 
place here to institute an inquiry ; the ancient metrology of the Hindds 
has been fhlly described by Mr. Colebrooke, in the 'Asiatic Besearehes,’ 
V. As with the coins, so with the weights. Southern India retained 
most of the names and terms properly Hindd, vUa,^ Ihdrd,* 

khdfi’’ 0 hhMidiJ, Idha. Throughout the Moghul empire, on the con- 
trary, the ser and man were predominant. The word 'man,’ of Arabic 
or Hebrew origin,^ is used throughout Persia and Northern India ; but, 
as might be expected, it represents very different values in different 
places: thus the vMtn of Tables is only 6^ lbs. avoir., while that of 
Falloda, in Ahmadnagor, is *163^ lbs. 

It is probable that the ser, a Hindd weight (sefak), was more 
uniform than the man, since it was founded upon the told (tolakd), 
whidi, with its subdivision, the wasa^ must in very ancient times have 
been extensivdy known throughout commercial Asia. There can be 
little doubt that the ' tale ar tael’ and 'mace ’ of the Chinese are identical 
in origm. The variations of these weights may have been smaller, 
because their use was nearly confined to the predous metals and other 


i "In Bdary this is called the nm-donium measniement; from the 'nine* sorts of 
giain used; wheat, ooolt^ pasaloo, memoomooloo, oil seeds, Boigal min, 
aunnomodocs and nodoo. In Barwan they take, wheat, toor, hnrbnrr, rodthee^ 
moony, oored,Jnwaree, paddy, and mndkM.’* — Kdly’s ' Metrdoay.* 

» [HAL. lSrm.2 

* [•• iwr H. jj, • H. ij. a.^^iT- ••WIT* ’••wrC^*] 

• Tha Hebiew mandi was equal to 18110 gis. tr. or *73.88 tdla. The Gtedt 
laiiia to 0344 gia or 88Ui7 tdUs. 
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articles of value ; the ser is quoted at the highest denomination of this 
class of weights in one Sanskrit work. For gross produce a greater 
latitude was required, and larger sers were introduced to suit the 
value of each article ; the weight apparently, rather than the price, 
being made variable : while to prevent the ambiguity which might 
follow, it became necessary to define the ser employed as of 80, 40, 60, 
72, 80, 90, or even as for as 120 tolds; and probably when the current 
coin began to vary from the original tol&, the mention of this weight 
became obsolete, and reference was made direct to the rupees of the 
local currency. It is to meet this mode of expression that, in the fol- 
lowing tabic, the value of every ser has been given in the standard told 
of 180 grains. 

The KMn of India may, as a genus, be divided into four different 
species: 1. That of Bengal, containing 40 sers, and averaging about 
80 lbs. avoir. 2. That of Central India (Mdlwd, Ajmfr, etc.,) generally 
equal to 40 lbs. avoir, and containing 20 sers, so that the ser of this 
largo portion of the continent assimilates to that of Bengal. 3. The 
man of Qujordt and Bombay, equal to ^ cwt. or 28^ lbs. and divided 
into 40 sera of a smaller grade. 4. The mm of Southern India, fixed 
by the Madras Government at 25 lbs. avoir. There are however many 
other varieties of mans, from 15 to 64 sers in weight, which it is unne- 
cessary to particularise. 

Abul-Fozl defi^cs the man of Akbar’s reign to be 40 sers of 80 
d&ms; each ddm being five tdnks. The t&nk is in another place 
described as 24 ratfs : the mdsha of eight ratfs has been assumed, firom 
the weight of Akbar*s coins, to be 15.5 grs. troy. This would make the 
emperor’s man=:84 f lbs. av., agreeing pretty w^ with that of Central 
and Western India. The tdnk, as now existing in Bombay, is 72 
groins; in Dharw&r it is 50 grains ; in Ahmadnagar, 268 grains. Its 
present weight consequently affords no clue for the verification of the 
above estimate, however desirable it may be to determine the point. 
In one part of the ^ Ayfn-i Akbarf,’ the ddm is called 20 mdshas, 7 
ratfs, which would increase the man to about 47 lbs. In the absence 
of better evidence, it may be safe to reckon it in round terms at one- 
half of OUT present standard man. 

OBIOIN OF THB FBESENT TABLE OF INDIAN WEIGHTS. 

In 1821, the Court of Directors called upon their com- 
mercial agents, collectors of customs, and other public officers of 
the three PresidencieB, to procure and forward to England accurate 
countexparts of the standai^ we^hts and measures in use throu|^out 
their territorieB in the East. The ordei* was promptly obeyed, and the 
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required models sent home, with certificates and explanations. The 
packages as th^ arriyed were placed under chaige of Dr. Kelly, who 
was assisted in his examination and comparison of the weights by Hr. 
Binglcy, Assaymaster, and of the measures by Hr. Troughton, both of 
whom had zealoudy co-operated in comparing the standards sent to the 
English Gtoyemment from other parts of the world. 

The dispatches accompan 3 fing the standards from India eontained 
ftdl information on the money and trade, as well as on the metrology 
of most places : this is embodied at lengQi in the supplement to Kelly's 
* Cambist,” whence it was subsequently collected in an octavo volume, 
entitled Kdly's * Oriental Hetrology.’ 

It is from these sources that the accompanying table has been 
drawn up, exhibiting in an abridged form the principal commercial 
weights of India and Asia. Host of the subdivisions peculiar to each 
place have been necessarily omitted for want of qpace, but, where 
possible, the formation of the ser, etc., firom the local unit is mentioned. 
It may be generally assumed that the man system follows the common 
scale, viz.: 

16 ohhatiks ~ 1 ser. 

40 sers = 1 man. 

20 mans = 1 khandf ’ or m&nf. 

The use of a five ser weight also universally prevails under the 
name of Fanserf,* dharf,’ or. visa.* The dhaf^l from its name, however, 
seems to be properly a measure, and accordingly, while in H&lw& it is 
equal to 6 sere, in otherplaces it is found of 4, 4|, 6}, 10, 11, and 12 
sen. The terms adhoU, adheli,* 'half,’ p4o,* powah, ' quarter,2-adhp&o 
'half-quarter,’ frequently occur: they explain themselves. 

The only novelty in the present table is the insertion of the two 
last column^ expressing the equivalents of ^ihe local weights in the 
standard man and toU of the British Indian system. The column con- 
taining their values in avoirdupois pounds, ounces, and drams is 
acoording to the London determinations of Kdly. 

Where the ser only of any place is mentioned in the first columns, 
the value of the man of the same place, expressed in parts of the 
standard man, is inclosed in parentheses to prevent mistakes: it maybe 
remarked that the ratio of the man will answer equally wdl for the 

^ [From 8. khmfdai it isoomonljinittea 'candy.'] 

* Written jmsetor, woApaneluum t» Kblly. 

* [ir.' Written dAurrs, dudihf dAsdiNoi, inKiLLT. 

« Written vm, ifw, vitof, Xmv. 
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ser, it being understood that the subdiyision into 40 sers holds for the 
mans of the tvYo places compared. To reduce any local weight into the 
standard denomination, or into the baz&r man of Calcutta, nothing 
more is necessary than to multiply by the number in the last column, 
and convert the decimals into sers, if so required, by means of the 
second table in )page 108. 

The column of ' tolds per ser ’ will best express to a natiye the value 
of the weights of any particular locality ; being the customary mode of 
estimation throughout the country. 

In expressing the dimensions of the markal, the paira, and a few 
other dry or liquid measures ; sometimes gallons and sometimes cubic 
inches have been introduced by Kelly. It may be convenient, there- 
fore, to explain that, by the enactment of the 1st January, 1826, one 
imperial measure was established as a substitute for the variable 
wine, ale, and com gallons of England, with their multiples and 
divisions. 

This imperial gallon was made to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight 
of distilled water, weighed in air at the temperature of 62^ Far., the 
barometer standing Ht 30 inches. It has a capacity, therefore, of 
277.274 cubic inches. Some of the most useful derivatives of this unit 
are here subjoined for the sake of reference. 


Imperial diyud liquid meMurM. | 


IndlsaweUhte. 

1 pnt, 1 

2 = 1 quart, a.| 

8 4=1 gaUon 

64 = 32 = 8= 1 = 1 bushel, ... 

' 612 = 266 = 64 = 8 = 1 quarter, ... 
2048 = 1024 = 266 = 82 = 1 chaldron 

84.669 0 . i. 
69.818 „ 
277.274 „ 
1.284 c. f. 
10,269 „ 
41,076 „ 

1.1b. 4 oa. 
21b8.8 ,, 
10 1& 
80 „ 
640 „ 
2660 „ 

48.611 toUa. 
97.222 „ 
4.861 aer. 
38.888 „ 
7.777 naa. 
81.111 „ 


The old wine gallon contained 231 cub. inchm; the ale gallon 282 
0 . i., and the com gallon 268.8 o. i. ; whence are obtained the following 
multipliers to convert them into imperial measure, viz., .833, 1.017 
and .969 respectively. 

It will be remarked that the gallon nearly corresponds with the 
panseri or dhari of the Indian com measures, while the bushd bears 
the same proximity to the man weight. Standards of the budiel, 
gallon, quart, and pint, are deposited in the Assay-offices of the three 
Presidencies. 


8 
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The following is the scale of measures in use at Madias : — 

eab. inehes. 

1 s 11.719. 

SmOaln, » 1 pi^i, » 98.752. 

8 psdls* sa 1 iiiarlL61,*sBs .750 ss 27 Ibe. 2 oi. 2 dr. water. 

5 marUls, ss l pairs, = 8,750. 

dOOpams* s 1 garces ==1 800,000. 

The particnlars of the Dry Measure of Ceylon are thus given in the 
* Oriental Metrology.’ 

galloiia. iiudi. inch. 

4 eatdumdoofl^ l mt, 0.24 4.85 diam. + 4.85. 

4.8aerf, s 1 coomly, 1.15 

8.5goondeB, s 1 mark^ s= 2.88 

2iiiafkUi, as 1 pans &= 5.76 ss cube of 11.56 inches. 

Sparras, a=s l ainoiiam,s 46.08 s 5|liiuhels. 

9{ anumams, = 1 last, s 432 = 6} quarters. 

Thus it will be seen that mere is no fixed rule as to the snb- 
divisiona and multiples of the paira or mark4L 


, Tqlgarly, Olluck.] * [ tam. 

* [tam, MatMtAL H. 

^ [tbl. JRsrra: in page 110, note 8, incorrectly given as ‘hal. IVitis.’] 

* [Properly, tel. 
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Table of the Commercial weighte of Lidiat and of other trading plam in 
Asia, compared with the Britkh-Indian Unit of weight, and with (ha 
Avoirdupois system of England. 



Denomination of Weixiit. 


Adieen in Suma- Talc, of 16 mace or 64 copann. 
tra. Catty = IQO tales or 20 bunc^. 

Bahar, of 200 catties. 


Ahmad&b(id in Tol& s 32 yfilas, or 96 ratis. grs. 193.440 

Qujaf&t. Scr (divided into 4 and 4 s) 1 0 14j 

Man, of 40 sers 42 4 13 

Ahmadnagar, in Tol& ssl2 m&shos or 96 gonj&sgrs. 188.4 
Aurang&b&d. Ser, com. wt. (of 80 Ankusi rs.) 116 8 

Man, of 40 sera.... 78 16 12 

Ser, of capacity (110 Ankusi rs.) 2 11 6 

Mon, do. = 12 pailis « 48 sers. 130 2 0 

Amboyna, in the Tale, of 16 mace grs. 466.36 

Moluccas. Bahar, of cloves 696 12 0. 

Coyang, of rice (2,600 catties)... 3266 8 0 

Ahmodc, Gujar&t. Man = 40 sers of 40 Baroch rs. 40 8 12 

„ for grain » 40 sers of 41 do. 41 9 6 

,, for cotton 42 sers „ 43 10 10 


Bamboo, liquid measure 3 10 10 


grs. 193.440 
1 0 14j 


Ahmodc, Gujar&t. Man = 40 sers of 40 Baroch rs. 

„ for grain» 40 sers of 41 do. 
„ for cotton 42 sers „ 



Anjar, Bhnj. „ of 40 sers (of 36 dokayfra}... 27 3 8 
Kalsi, measure Bs 64 m&ps. ...... 30361. (6c.m.) 

Anjongo, Travan- Ehandi ( =» 36 telong* o061b8.} 660 0 0 

core, M. Man (20 to the khaimi) 28 0 0 

Arkkt, Madras. Pakkd scr,* of 24 pal&ms 1 13 0 

I Fadi, for grain = 47 pal&ms. ... 3 8 12 1 

Aumodh, Kalpi. Ser, for cotton (see ^Ipl) 1 8 0 

„ „ grain, etc 2 0 8 

Auranmbander Tol& = 12 mftshas, or 72 ratis... grs. 187.6 

inBindh. Ser, of 64 pice 1 13 13 

Man, of 40 sers 74 10 10 

Bagulkotft, M. Kachch&Bei,*forgroccrio8,oiLetc. 0 8 3| 

Pakkh ser, for grain (116| c. i.) 3 6 ll| J 

Bairseah, M&lwA Ser, of 80 Bhop&l rupees 1 14 13 

Man, of 40 sers. 77 1 12 

Banda, Moluccas. Catty, of 64 lbs. Dutch 6 1 10 

Bahar, of 100 catties i. 610 0 0 

Soekal, of nutmegs, 28 catties... 170 12 13 

Bangalore, in Eachchh ser, of 24 rupees 0 10 0 

HaisOr. „ man, of 40 sers 26 0 0 

Khandi, of 20 mans 600 0 0 

Pakkk ser, for grain, 84 rupees 2 1 lOf 

Khandl,of20kolagaB,orl60sen. 336 12 4^ 


Aumodh, Kalpi. 

Auran^bander 

inBindh. 

Bagulkotft, M. 


Banjar Massin, 
m Borneo I. 

Bantam, Java. 


Baniwaira. 
Baidoler, SOrat. 


Mark6Lof 9, 10, 12, etc., to06 srs. 

Tale, of 16 mace grs. 614.4 

Pocul and catty (see China) 

Last, grainniea8nze«M230gfinton 8066 10 10 

Tale, for gold, muA, etc grs. 1066 

Bahar ■■ 3 pe^ of 100 catties. 896 0 0 
Ccyrng^of rice— 200 gantams. 8681 0 0 

Man, of 89| sers, 2 pice. 87 4 4| 


^ Properly, tak. ThUdm. * ^ pslikd ser, * a Aill, complete^ or correct ser,* 
I kaehehi, the converse of pdkkd. 
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Plaoe. 

Denomination of Weights. 

fit 

|ll 




nulltiry,Ma(1.Ced 


Bencoolen, Sum. 

Botolfoki, Arab. 

Bhop&l, Bhilsa. 
Birman Empire. 


Mon <7 weight. 
Commercial 


Gmm measure 


Baroch, Gujarfrt. 


Bushire, Persia. 
Bayra, Arab. 


Gaehar, Tonquin. 
Calcutta, 


Calient, Malabar. 


lb. w. dr. 

1 0 13.8 
44 9 10 
892 1 4 
1 0 9.6 
42 7 10.8 


26 6 0 
26 A 4 


2 9 2 
2 6 7 


816 10 0 


gn- 72 
gra. 180 
0 11 

28 0 0 
I 660 0 0 


0.3402 

6.8066 

0 11 8.2 24.886 (0.3104) 

44 12 12.8 ... 0.6444 

868 6 4 ... 4.3668 

1607.6 V. i 

1 8 8i 60. (0.7448) 

40 8 12 39.408 0.4028 

41 9 6 ... 0.6062 

43 9 0| ... 0.6397 

7 10 16 29.888 0.0034 

116 0 0 ... 14097 

16 8 0 641.600 0.2006 

m. 600.76 8.282 ... 

abs. 82f 80. 1.0000 


80. 

1.0000 

26. 


90. 

••• 

400. 

••• 

6400. 

2.600 

19.84fl 

(0.2481) 

... 

0.4220 
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DenomhiAtlon of Weights. 


Cambay, Malabar. 
Canton. 

Cape Town. 
Carwar, Kan&ra. 
Ceylon. 

Chanador, in Ab- 
madnagar. 


Cochin, Malabar. 
Coimbator, Mysore 

Colachy, Travan- 
core. 

Colombo, Ceylon. 


Comercollyi Bn. 

Coolpabar, Galp. 
Co88imb&z6r, Bn. 
Calpi, Agra. 


Dbarw&r, Bom. 

Dewas, Malwa. 
Dindor, Abmad. 

Dungurpnr. 
Dakban, Puna. 


Faifoe, Coo. Chi. 
Fairnkb&b&d, 
Agra. 

Ccronli, Kalpi. 
Ohoubon, „ 
Goa, Malabar. 

Qamron, Persia. 




lb. ra. dr. TulAa. 


26 0 0 


1 18 8 

71.702 

2 5 7 

90.995 

149 12 0 


0 1 5i 

3.221 

1 6 54 

51.586 

133 5 54 


27 2 11 

... 

24 1 0 

... 

nrs. 528} 

2*936 

7 8 0 

291.666 


0.3150 

(0.8963) 

1*8200 


18 12 13 
376 1 2 
500 0 0 
9256 8 0 
galls. 2.88 
.. fi.76 


7 9 58. 


0.2284 

4.6702 

6.0764 

112.4921 


( 0 . 7160 ) 


3 1 01 120.000 (1.5000) 


2 1 15 82.487 

2 6 3 92;816 

2 6 12 94.184 

2 7 5 95.552 

0 8 84 20.0 

2 15 Hi 116.0 

1 *15 10 76.866 

187 8 2 

1 13 15 72.765 

2 7 64 95.778 
157 10 0 

1 4 Of 48.725 
50 1 14 

1 15 Bh 76.638 
24 10 44 

27 9 9| ... 

236 9 2 
94 9 8 

110 . 

94. 

g2^ 

l’l5*’0f 75.460 

2 2 0 82.638 

129 5 5 

405 0 0 
6 12 0 262.400 
13 8 0 524.800 


> Tliese are marked in Kelly 11 and 14 Farrukhftbftd sikka weight, which must be 
a mistake for 110, and, probably, 94. 










Hoidar&b&d, Mad. 


Indor, 


TsKimpur, Calp. 

j&mLhair, Ah- 
nuidiiapir. 

Japan. 

Janlnah, Hyder. 


Java. 

Judda, Arab. 
JumbuBur, Guj. 


Jungypur, Ben. 

Junicceylon, Is. 
Kati, Abed. 


Deaoinliwtioii of WeUbts. 


Man, Copra, forproTisions 

Market aer, of 38 Baroa^rs.... 

,, man. of 40 sera 

Oil man, ox 42 sera 

Pergnnna aer, of 38| Baroacb ra. 

„ man, of 40 sera 3 

EaebehAser, forgroeeriea, 28 Jrs. 
Dbard (for selling) s 12 aers ... 
Pokkk aer^ for min (82 cub. in.) 

Ser, of 80 Haubr&b&d mpeea. 

Eawdik man, of 12 sera 

Pokkk . „ of 40 „ 

Pala, of 120 sera for selling 

Ser, of 82 Ujjain rupees 

Man, of 20 acia (for grain) 

Mauni, of 12 mans 

Man, of 40 sera, for opium, etc. 

Ser (ace Galpi) 

Pakkk aer 

Ser, commercial, of 80 Aukuai ra. 

,, of capacity « 72 tanka 

Man, of 64 aers ? 

Pecul (same aa China) 

Tolk, of 12 mkdiaa 

Pakkfc aer, of 80 ra. for grain 

„ man, of 40 aers 

Kachehk man, of 12 sera (forj 
gM, liquids, etc.), measure. 

See Batavia. 

Man, of 30 vakiaa 

Bahar ae 100 mans, or 10 frazils, 
Market aer, of 40 Baroach 
„ man, of 40 sera. 

Cotton „ of 42 „ 

Peigunna aer, of 40| Bar. ra.... 

Ser, of 16 chhatkka. 

,, liquid measure 

Bahar sa6| Ben. fac. mans 

Ser of 80 Ankuaira 

„ of capacity » 96 do 

„ 100 do 

„ of 30 Kotk ra. 

Man, of 40 sen. 



Ser, of 80 Ankuai n 


Lohe^ Arab. 
Lnokipur, Bon. 


Maeaaaar, Cele- Ti 
bcB la. P< 

Madras. I Pi 

M 
K1 
Oi 


136 10 0 


26 0 0 
600 0 0 
320 0 0 


(0.6000) 

( 0 . 7801 } 
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0 

{«! 


MadurA, Com. 


Makoea, Malay. 


Halda, Ben. 


I ia> dr. Toldf. 

Padi| oil measDie « 8 oUnka, or |cnb.in.9878 
Parra, for diun&ma- 5 markUs.. oub.iB.8780 
Mangelin, for pearlsw 6 grains. 

18 kuul. chows SB 88 Bom. ohows. 

Ser, of 80 Madurk pagodas 0 10 4 24.91 

Man, of 39.244 sen 28 0 0 

Pal&m, of 9 PondidL. n. 1 m... pa. 1624 9.02 

Tnlftm, of 40 sen 28 8 1 

Catty, of 20 buncals. for gold.... 2 0 12 
Peciussl00eoin.catae8ofl6tales 188 0 0 

Bahar, of 8 peeuls 408 0 0 

Oanton. measure 6 8 0 S 

Kip, of tina>80 tampang. 40 11 0 

Ser, of 100 aa. wt. (72 e^) 2 9 0 1 

„ 96(atMo^bak} 2 7 8} 


ICangalor, Mai. 


„ 96 (at Mogullm) 2 7 8} 

„ 82.10 (at Jelapir) 2 1 14 

„ 80 (English bkskr) 2 0 14} 

Mklwk, Central Tolk, of 12 mfishas ; gn. 199 

India. Ser, of 84 SkUmskhi n. 2 0 6 

Man, of 20 sen 40 '7 8 

Mangalor, Mai. Ser,of 24 Bombay ra, (42.79 gn.) 0 9 18 

Man, market, of 46 sen 28 2 4 

„ Company's (16 n. heaner). 28 8 13 

„ for sugar >-40 sen 24 7 8 

Sor, of capacity — 84 Bomb n 

Manilla, Phil. Is. Spanish weights and Chin, pccul. 

Massua^ Bed Sea. Rottolo, of 12 Takias (4600 grs.) 0 10 18} 

Masulipatam, M. Tulkm 30 chunkms gn. 179.04 

Kaohchk ser and man, as Madras. 0 11 4 

Pakkk man ■- 40 sen of 21bs. 80 0 0 

Ser, of 90 Madras pagodas 0 9 0 

)* fi 72 „ „ (for metals) 0 12 0 

fj n »i >» cotton) 8 8.6 

Markkl, grain measure, 12 sen. pUs. 88 
Garce, „ *„ 4800 „ ,, 1280 

Mauritius. Ton, of sum — 2000 French, etc. Lbs. 2160 

„ „ gram and coffee ss 1400 „ 1812 0 0 
„ „ cloves -.1000 „ 1080 0 0 

„ „ cotton— 780 „ 810 0 0 

Media, Arab. Man, of 40 vakias 8 8 0 

Bahar— 18 friudl^of lOmaos... 480 0 0 

Temau, measure of rice 168 0 0 

Gudda, Uquid measure — 2 galL 18 0 0 

Moluccas. See Amboyna and Banda. 

Mundissor. Md- Ser, of 92 Sklimskhi n. 2 8 7} 

’ Ma!^of 18 8en(0 84 4 4} 

Maiykr, Provinoe. Ser — 24 Maifkr n. of 179 gn. 0 9 13 
Nassuk, Aiiniail. I, of 79 Ank. n. 4 mfishas ... 1 18 4| 

„ „ capacity. 99 Ank. n. 2m. 2 7 2) 

Natal, Sumatra. Tompong, (Bcig. wk) 20 catties 5 2 
Cattyootan(for do.andcamphor) 4 0 0 1 

Tale, for predous metals gn. 884 

Sukat, grain measure«-12pakkks|ettb.in.4029 
Negapatam, Oar. Ser, of 8 palkms 0 9 10) 

NewHoobly, M. Kachchk ser » 20) Mad. n. ... 0 8 6 

Dokb. Pakkk ser » 106) do 2 1113 



Mauritius. 


Modia, Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Mundissor, Mai. 


Nas^ Ahmad. 
Natal, Sumatra. 
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muxuH iKDUzr weights. 




Ill 

il 

Place. 

nmomliiatlon of WdaiiU. 

fit 

111 

3i 


NewHooblr,Do6.b 
Nolye, Mftlwa. 

Nolffond, Mad. 

Dofcb. 
Okalesur, in Ba- 
roi'h. 


Omutwan, M&l. 
Onor, in Can&ra. 
Ujjain, Mftlwa. 

Paichal, Sdrat. 
Palamkotai Gar- 
nfctio. 

Palimbang, Sum. 
Palloda, Ahmad. 

Pandrl, Kalpi. 
Panwaii, „ 
Pamair, Ahmad. 

Patna, Bihftr. 

Pegu, Binna. 


64 10 8 
26 0 0 
cab* in. 87f 
I 16 10 
88 6 18 


400 

6 12 

46 

4 

0 

12 

8 

0 

4 

16 

0 

h 

;n.M94 

81 

6 

0 

1 

16 

2 

2 

8 

18 

168 

4 

0 

2 11 

12 

2 

2 

2 



600 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

12 10 14.4 

6 

6 

7.2 


„ of 76| Ankoaf is 

„ of capaoity, 96 it. 7 m. ... 

Tolh, of 12 mashas 

Bor, from 46 to 81 sh. wt 

Tical, 100 to the Tia. 

Shandl, 160 ris, reckoned at ... 

BaAet lice meaanre, 1*6 m ... 

Man or ShlrftiaSOO misoals.... 

Manof Tabriz, 800 do. 160 dir^. 

Artab% com meaaare, Sbnahda 

Ser, of 80 SUimsShl n. 

Man, of 20 aera 

Ser, of 24} Pon.ie ■■7814 fim. 

Maa,of8Tia. | 26 14 64 

Garco of grain, lOOnunklla. 

Malay pecnl, of 100 cattiaa. ... 

Bahar, of 8 pecola. 

Gantangmoasaie, ddraptba. 

SeoDalhaa. 

Olmdai or old Datoh pound ... 

Man, of 26 old Bat^ pound. 

ToUfln, of 100 paL for cotton. 

„ for qdcM ■ooooooooooasee 

Son of 6^ 64, and 80 ai. wt 
BIgl, for pa^ ■■ 6 ^ of 63 
Bar, of wS^t>«77 Ank. za. 

- ofoi^^«»116|do 
Y&of lOoSmla. 



0.4805 

(0.2692) 

( 1 . 8776 ) 

0.4686 

(0.3913) 

0.3912 

(0.9489) 

0.6612 

0.8088 

(0.9608) 

0.4064 

4.8666 

0.6469 

0.1619 

0.0600 


0.9888 

(0.9466) 
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BAmbhaii, Ab- 
madnagar. 

Rungypur, Ben. 

Ruilam, Mfdwa. 

SalangoT, MaW. 
SankaridrOg, Car- 
natic. 

Santipur, Ben. 

I Seringapatam. 


Siam. 

Singapore, Malay. 

Sinkell, Sumatra. 

Sdld, Sunda. 
Sonamuki, Bl. 

Suez, Red Sea. 

Sdrat^ Giqarkt. 


Telluherrj, m 
Malabar. 
Temate, Moluco. 
Tranquebar, Oor. 
TzaTancor, M. 


Tricbincmly, 

Carnatic 


Trineomali. 

Ydlor. 


Denomination of W«i|»te. 


Ser, of 74 Ankusi is. 1 13 

„ of capacity, 102 do 2 8 

Man, of 64 zera 160 18 

Sen, of 60, 66, 73, 80, 90, and 

460 tol&a ; the standara ser 

„ of 84 SALimzAhi n. 2 0 

Man, of 20 aen 40 7 

Babar, of 240 cattiea 324 0 

Ser, of 8 palAma for proviaiona. 0 9 

Man, of 41.266 aen 26 0 

Sen, of 60, 80, 84, and 96 to- 

lAa ; alao factory weigbta 

EachchA aer, of 24 aultAni n. 0 9 

„ man, of 40 aen 24 4 

FakkA acr, of g^ain ; 84 Sul. n. 2 1 

„ kolaga^lOaen 33 16 

Pecul as 60 catUea of 20 talea... 129 0 

Buncal, for gold gn. 832 

Pecul, of 100 cattiea, (aee China) 
TomTOng, of 20 cata. tor Benzoin: 3 8 



JIaaa. i 

(0.8863) 


Pecul, etc. aa in China. 

„ aa in China. 

Sen, of 68, 10, 60, 72, 731, 76, 

and 82.10 tolAa; atand. aer. 

Rottolo, of 144 drama 1 4 

Quintal Tailea from llOto 160 rot 

TolA, of 12 mAahaa gn. 187.2 

Ser, of 36 tolAa 0 16 

Man, of 40 aen 87 8 

Scr, of 20 SArat rupeea 0 8 

Man, of 64 aen 32 11 

PecuL of , 100 cattiea 180 • 3 

Man, as 68 1^ Daniah 74 12 

TulAm, of 20 pounds 19 14 

Khandi(80 tulAma),forpurchaac 697 8 

„ (20mana), for ^e 600 8 

Parra, grain meaaure qrta. 2 

PakkA aer, » 27 tulAma 1 14 

Man, 18.114 aen 26 0 

Ser, for metala »4167.7 gn. ... 0 9 

MarakkAL gr. meaaure, lAgaU.’ 

See Colombo. 

See Aroot. 

SeeMaauUpatam. 

See Aicot. 
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BBITX81E IlTDIASr XSABUliSS. 


LINEAB MEASUBES. 

Notwithstanding the boast of Abd-’l-Fazl, that, among other bene- 
ficial effects of Akbar^s administration, he had fixed one standard of 
linear measore for the whole of India, we find at the present day as 
great irregularity in this branch of our subject, as could have pre- 
vailed in his day, or rather much greater ; on account of the semi- 
introduction of European measures in the British Indian territorieB» 
and in the Dutch and Portuguese settlements before them. 

There is this peculiarity in the linear systems— that the basis of all 
is the same, the cubit or human fore-arm : and this unit is found in 
Oriental countries, as in those of the West, divided into two spanj^ 
and 24 finger’s-breadths. Thus, under the Hindd princes, the kdih 
(in Sandrrit ha»ia) was equal to two wUait or 'q^an^* and to 24 
an^fyU {anguU). The an^ul * fbager* is divided into 8 jau (s. yeve) or 

* barley-corns.’ 

The subdivisions of the yseo — ^proceeding downwards to the para- 
mdnua, or * most minute atom,* according to the arithmetical works of 
the Hindds — are, of course, theoretical refinements which it is unneces- 
sary to notice : a full account will be found in Colebrooke*s treatise in 
the * Asiatic Besearches [epitomised above, vol. i. page 21 1]. Pro- 
ceeding upwards, four hdtha or * cubits’ are equal to a daaia, or 

* staff;’ and 2000 dandaa make a kro$a, or kot, which should be, by 
this estimation, 4000 yards English, or nearly 2^ miles. The kos 
is generally for convenience now called equal to two English miles. 
Pour kroaa =» one pofana, nearly ten miles. The * Lil&vatl ’ also states 
that 10 hdths make one bans or * bamboo,’ and 20 hana in length and 
breadth = 1 niranga of arable land. 

That the cubit was of the natural dimensions (of 18 indies, more 
or less) can hardly be doubted; indeed, where the Uth is talked of, to 
this day, among the natives, the natural human measure is both under- 
stood and practically used, as in taking the draft of water of a boat^ 
etc. In many places also, both in Bengal and in'South India, the 
English cubit has been adopted as of the same value as the native 
measure. 

The yos, or yard, now in more general use throughout India, is of 
Muhammadan totroduction : whether this is derived also from the 
cubit (for the Jewidi cubit is of the same length) is doubtftil; bai^ 
like the haata^ it was divided into 24 ford#, or 'di^tq’ ooneqponditig 
more properly to incdies. 

Abd-’l-Pazl, in the * Ay£n-i Akbari,* gives a very foil description of 
the various gas in use under the emperors, as compared with the earlier 
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standards of the SIhaKfs. He expresses their correct length in finger’s- 
breadths, which may be safely taken as three-quarters of an inch each. 

For facility of r^erenoe, his list is here subjoined, with the equiva- 
lents in English measure at this rate 

ANCIENT OAZ XBA8UBE8 BNUXERATED IN THE *ATfN-I AXBABf.* 

The Gaz-saudA of HArdn-al-Radiid » 24| (somo MSS. have 26|} fin- JSngliMh^ 
gen of an Abyasinian dave, the same used in the Nilometer of Egjrpt ^ » is^ in. 

The ^asbah gaz, of Ibn AbUilah 24 fingers &= 18 „ 

The Yfisufi gaz, of Baghdad « 25 „ = ISf „ 

The small Hashamah gaz* of^bd Mdsa AsLari = 28| fingers = 211 „ 

The long „ „ „ l^ansfir *Abb&s ... s 29| „ = 22| „ 

The Umriah gaz of the Khalif Umr = 81 „ = 231 » 

The M&mfiniah gaz of MAmfin ’AbbAsi = 691 „ = 521 » 

The gaz MasAhat =28 „ = 21 „ 

Sikandar Lodi’s gaz of 411 silver Sikandoris’s 
diameter, modified by HumAyfin to 43 „ = 32 „ = 26 „ 

This was used in land measarements till the 3lBt year of Akbar. 

^ The cubit of the Nilometer ia supposed to bo the some as ^t of the Jews, which 
is exactly two feet Enriish : — ^if so, the 24 digits will be, precisely, incheOl Volnev, 
however, makes it 201 Trench, or 22 English inches. Some allowance must probably 
be r ado for the broad hand of a negro, but the other measures Mrill not be anected by 
the same error, as they must bo referred to the ordinary deUcate hand of a native 
of Asia. 

s These two are also called the Gaz MuUik and Gaz ZiAdiah, because ZiAd, the 
adopted son of Abfi SofiAn, made use of them for measuring the Arabian Irak. 

9 [AbA-’l-Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of ymrd-measurcs introduced at 
different times into HindfistAn, makes incidental mention of certain coins designated 
SikandorSs — >mon the basis of a number of the diameters of which tho Gaz 
of Sikandar Lodi was formed. The class of money described (<Num. Chron.*), 
evidently furnished, among their other uses, the data for this singularly-defined 
measure. Any tyro in Indian numismntolo^, under whose eye many specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, imperfect as their con- 
figuration undoubtedly is, as compared with our modem moebine-stmek money, yet 
tluit they held a high place among their fellows in respect to their improved circuUnty 
of form, and general uniformity of diameter-— points which had ccntainly been lees 
regarded in the earlier produce of the Dihll mints. 

The passage alluded to is to tho following effect : — * 

* j\^ j ^ 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, contribute towards 
our knowledge of the true length of this Gaz — which is still a vexata guaatio, I 
have carefully measured a set of 42 of these pieces, arrans^d in one continuous 
lino : tho result arrived at is, that the completion of the 30tii inch of our measure 
foils exactly opposite the centre of tho 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, beyond tho rejection of five 

* [Page Wr Sir H. M. Elliot's MS. copy of the * Ayin-i Akbaii.* See also p. 
355, vol. i., Gladwin’s translation.] 
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BniliBh, 

The Akhaii gaz, for cloth measure a 46 fingers s 34| in. 

The n&hi gaz, established by Akbar, as the sole 

standard measure, of the empire a 40 ,, as 80| „ ^ 

The Akbail bighh, of 8600 square gas » 2600 square yards a 0.638, or somewhat 
more than h^ an acre, on the aboye estimation. 

The ll&hi gaz of Akbar was intended to supersede fhe multiplicity 
of measures in use in the 16th century ; and, in a great degree, it stiU 
maintains its position as the standard of the Upper Provinces. In 
general, however, different measures are employed in each trade, and 
the cloth-merchant, in particular, has a distinct gaz . of his own. Thus 
the doth gaz has assimilated in many places to two haths, or one yard ; 
and the firequent employment of English tape-measures, as well as 
carpenter's two-feet rules, will ere long con&m the adoption of the 
British standard to the exclusion of the native system, for the linear 
measure of artides in the b&zar. 

The true length of the Il&hi gaz became a subject of zealous inves- 
tigation J>y Mr. Kewnhom, Collector of Farrukh&b&d, and Major 
Hodgson, Surveyor-General, in the year 1824, during the progress of 
the great revenue survey of the Western Provinces, when it was found 
to be the basis of all the records of land measurements and rents of 
Uppar India. As might have been expected, no data could be found 
for fixing the standard of Akbar with perfect accoracy; but every 
comparison concurred in placing it between the limits of 80 and 35 
English inches ; and the great majority of actual measures of land in 
Bohilkhand, Dihlf, Agra, etc., brought it nearly to an average of 83 
inches. Mr. Duncan, in the settlement of the Bcn&res province in 
1795, has assumed 83.6 inches to the lUhl gaz, on the authority, it 
may be presumed, of standards in existence in the city, making the 
bigh& = 8136 square yards. 

The results of the different modes of determination resorted to in 
1824-5, so characteristic of the rude but ingenious contrivances of the 
natives, are curious and worthy of being recorded. Maj. Hodgson 
made the length of the Il&hl gaz — 

very palpably worn pieces oat of the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’i coins, which were 
placea at my disposal. 

The retnm now obtained I should be disposed to look upon as a little below the 
original standard, notwithstanding that it dightly differs from the determination of 
the measure put forth by Frinsep ; but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted his 
gynn^m^^^wuYidenfiy prepared to admit a higher rate than he entered in 

^ Should the leii||^ ^ this gas be taken at 82 or 88 inches,, proportionate ooriec* 
tions must be made in the other measures. 
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From the average measurement of 76 man's flnger’s-breadths » 81.56 in. 

From the average size of the marble slabs in the pavement of the T&j at 

Agra (said to be each a Sh6h-jah6ni gaz of 42 dngers ?) = 33.68 „ 

From the side of the reservoir at the same place, called 24 gaz = 32.64 „ 

From the circuit of the whole terrace, 632 gaz (?) = 36.80 „ 

Mr. Newnham, firom the average size of 14 Chhr-y&il rupees, supposed to 

be each one finger's-breadth, makes it » 29.20 „ 

From the testimony of inhabitants of Farrukh&bhd = 31.60 „ 

From statement in the * Ayin-i Akbari,' of the weight of the cubic gaz 
of 72 kinds of timber (this would require a knowledge of the weights) 

Halhed, from average measurement of 246 barley-corns = 31.84 „ 

From i sum of diameters of* 40 MansOri pice = 32.02 „ 

From I of 4 human cubits measured on a string = 83.70 „ 

From average of copper wires returned by Tahsild&rs of Murhdkb&d as 
counterparts of the actual measures from which their bighhs were 
formed == 33.60 „ 

Mr. Duncan, as above noticed, assumed the ll&hi gaz at Benkres = 33.60 „ 

In Bareli, Bulanshahr, Agra, as in the following table, it is =» 32.6 „ 


It is natural to suppose that the gaz adopted for measuring the land 
should vary on the side of excess, and probably all the above, thus 
derived, are too long. The Western Bevenue Board, thinking so many 
discrepancies irreconcilable, suggested that the settlements should 
everywhere be made in the local bigha, the surveyors merely noting 
the actual value of the Il&hf gaz in each village, and entering the 
measurement also in acres; but the Oovernment wisely determined 
rather to select a general standard, which should meet as far as possible 
the existing circumstances of the country. Thus the further prosecu- 
tion of the theoretical question was abandoned, and an arbitrary value 
of the ll&hC gaz was assumed at 88 inches, which was in 1825-6 
ordered to be mtroduced in aU the revenue-survey records, with a note 
of the local variation therefrom on the village maps, as well as a 
memorandum of the measure, in English acres. Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
thus descrihes the 'convenience which the adoption of this standard 
(sanctioned at first only as an experiment and liable to reconsidera- 
tion) would afford in comparisons with English measures : — 

* Taking the jnreeb (vide of the aquare beegh,a) at 60 guntehs, or 60 guz, the beeg,ha 
will be 3600 square gaz, or 3026 square yar&, or * five-eighths of an English acre 
(3 roods, '6 perohes). The jureeb wiU be equal to 6 chains of 11 yards, each chain 
being 4 guntehs. In those places where the jureeb is assumed at 64 gaz square, 
it would equal 4| chains, giving 2460^ square yards (or 2 roods, 10 perches). In 
either case the conversion from one to another would he simple, and the connection 
between the operations of the surveyors and the measurements of the revenue officers 
would be easily perceived.’ 
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This convenient bighi of 3600 square ll&hf gass, or 3025 square 
yards, or five-eighths of an acre, may be now called the standard of 
the Upper Provinces. It is establi^ed also at Patna, and has been 
introduced in the settlements of the S&gar and Narbadda territories. 

The notiSb of land measurement seems altogether to have been 
overlooked in the retoms from the Bengal revenue officers, to the Hon. 
Court's circular; so that, with the exception of the fiusts gleaned from 
the official correspondence above allnded to, and other information 
hastily acquired from private sources, the .present table exhibits nearly 
a blank in regard to the bfgh&s of Bengal Primer, Bih&r, Cuttack, and 
Central India. BenneU’s 'general estimate of the area of Bengal in 
bfghas of 1*600 square yards merely followed the measure in use at 
Calcutta. The permanent settlement in these provinces left the land 
unmeasured, and obviated the necessity of an actual survey. In 
general terms, however, the b£gh& of the Bengal provinces may be 
assumed at 1600 square yards, or about one-third of the Englidi acre, 
and a little more than half of the up-country bfgh&. 

In Madras, Sir T. Munro established a measure (called ground or 
mdnl) of 60 x 40, or 2400 square feet, of which 24 make a kdni^ 
67600 square feei^ » 6400 square yards, or exactly four Bengal bfgh&s. 
The Madras kdni is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223, or as 121 to 
160 nearly. In the jdgir, the adi or Malabar foot is used, which is 
10.46 inches ; 24 adU = 1 kdli^ and 100 square kdlU = 1 ihiaf, or 
nearly an English acre. The common hdU^ however, is 26 adies, or 22| 
fret, which midces the hdni = 1 acre, 28} perches. 

Of the land measures of the Bombay Presidency, Kelly’s tables 
are altogether silent ; but as the cubit and gas are stated to oorre^nd 
with 18 and 27 inches respectively, doubtless the square measure has 
also been brought to agree with some aliquot or multiple of the English 
acre. 

It is much to bo regretted that the information on this most im- 
portant point should have proved so defective •; but in justification of 
tho officers to whom the Court’s circular was addressed, it diould be 
stated that the draft of instruotionB did not spedfically allude to 
square measures, merely directing that 'for measures of length, one 
tl^t is nearest to tho cubit or eU, should be sdeoted as the modd to be 
sent home.’ 
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TABts of Linoar and Sq^o MeoBureo of India, 

















At molt of the pkom omitted in the ahore taUe. nidi aa Adi^ 
Carwar, Ceylon, Ooohin, ComenoUy. Janglpnr, genenllj, 


Bnerlidi meamre of 18 ineh^. 
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[The following notes are extracted from Elliot’s * Glossary/ already 
put under contribution (page 92) : — 

** The Biswa, from 'twenty/ is the twcntiethpart of a'Beeg,ha;' and besides 

being a measure of land, is also used to signify the extent of propnetary right in an 
estate. Each estate or village is considerea an integer of one 'Be^,ha,* which is sub- 
divided into imaginaiT Biswas and Biswansees, to show the right of any particular 
party. Thus, the holder of 6 Biswas is a holdm to the extent of one-fourth of the 
entire village ; precisely in the same way as the Am was used amongst the Romans. 
Thus, heres ex eymuneia^ 'heir to one twenty-fourth’—Asrst ex dodrent$y 'heir 
to three-fourths * — heree ex osm, 'sole proprietor.* (Cic. Att. iv. IS, rii. 8. — 
Gic. pro CflBcina, c. 6. — Plin. L v. £p. S.) In the same manner Sst, SsMtt, was 
used to express a hUwa hurar — 'socius ex besae* — and thus in sound and meaning 
(of course there is no real connection) there is a close resemblance between the words. 
Bss, when it was thus applied as a sub-division of the Ae^ was the eighth part of a 
JuffMTum or acre: not, as is usually supposed, two-thirds. — ‘Partes duss tertue pedes 
decern novem miliia et duccntos hocest Am, in quo scripula cxcii.* (Colum. lib. v. cap. 2). 

"CosB, U**Jr tfiei kos. The irinen^ measure of India, of which the 
precise vidue has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties which 
attend the determination of the exact length of the Ouz, or yard. The 'Ayecn-i- 
Akboree* lays down distinctly that the Goss consists of 100 cords (itmaS), each cord of 
60 Guz ; also of 400 poles (dsn), each of 12^ 6uz : either of which will give to 
the Cobs the length of 6,000 Guz. The foUowii^ particulars relative to the distances 
between &e old Minors, or Goss pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to 
afford the corroctest means we have of ascertaining the true standard. 


Octagonal Minor to Eurelah in Delhi 

Minor between Eurelah and Shapoorgurhee 

Minor opposite Aleepoor 

Minar opposite Siruspoor 

Ruins of Minor opposite to Shalimor 


Rond dlatanes In Direct dfatanee 


Bnglleli yards. in ditto. 


4,613 4,480 

4,664 4,401 

4,632 4,370 

4,670 4,673 

4,610 4,601 


Average... 4,668 4,487 

Length of the Goss = 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 168 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Ilahee Guz deduced from these 
measurements is 32 ^ inches, showing how very nearly correct is tiie length of 
33 inches assumed by the British Government. The measurements taken to’ the 
south of Delhi, between the Minors in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out 
of twelve distances it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 f. 10 p. 1 y., three give 2 m. 
4 f. 26 p. 3 y., and one gives 2 m. 4 f. 38 p. 2 y. It may be jproper to remark that 
it is frequentty supposed that the Minors are set up every two Ooss, and that the Goss 
contained 2,600 yards; but the ' Ayeen-i-Akbcree ' appears sufficientiy explicit on the 
Doint. The same work gives the values of the local Goss. It says, ' the Guzerat 


Chinese ItA, •• e. the distance which can be attained by a man*s voice exerted in a 
plain surfm, and in calm weather. Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a 
green leaf, and walking with it till it is dry. Another is measured by a hund^ 
stm made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and a child m her arms.. 
Alt these ore very indefinite standuris. The same may be remarked of the oriental 
Meel, as well as the European mile, and league.^ The two former evidently derive 
their name from the Roman MHHare, and the difference of their value in different 
■ ■ ■’ m ’ . . 

A( ^ 

vi^o me^uro, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to the English one, as 
139 to 112. The league also, from the German lufen^ ' to see/ (signif^ng the distance 




that can be readily seen by the eye on a plain surfwe) is as indefinite as a Guzerat, or 
Gao, and a Bengal, or Dhuppea, Goss, and sufficiently accounts for its varying 
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standard in Europe. Coss is an Indian word: the equivalent word in Persian is 
Kurohy the same as the Sanscrit Krosa, of which four go to the Yojan ; about the precise 
value of which different opinions are held. Bopp ^Nalus/ p. 213) says it is equal to 
eight English miles. Professor Wilson (‘ Sanscrit Dictionary/ p. 689) estimates it at 
nme miles, and says other computations make it about five miles, or even no more than 
four miles and a half, and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it at 
no higher tlian four. But these travels enable ns to fix the distance with tolerable 
preci&n. - By following Fa-Hian's route between places of which the identity is 
beyond question, as between Muttra and Ganouje, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the Yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible seven English miles ; and 
tins agrees much better with what we find the Yojan to be, if we resolve it into its 
component parts. Eight barlcy-coms Mual a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a 
Dund, one thousand Donds equal one lArosa, and four Krosa, one Yojan. Now, 
estimating the finger’s breadth at eight barley-corns, this makes the Yojan equal to 
six miles, one hundred and six yai^ and two feet. It is the generally received 
opinion that from Obss is derived the word ‘course/ used by the European residents of 
India to represent a promenade, but the ‘Corso* of Southern Europe gives a much 
more probable origin. 

ja^. A measuring chain, or rope. Before 
Akbei’s.time it was a rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron 
joints, as. the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In bur survey 
measurements we use a chain. A Jureeb contains 60 Gux, or 20 Gu^has, and, in the 
standard meuurement of the Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of 11 yards, 
^ush chain being equal to 4 .Gut,nas. A square of one Jureeb is a Becg,ha. Tul the 
new system of survey was established, it was usual to measure lands paying revenue 
to Government .with only 18 knots of the Jureeb, which was effected by oringing two 
knots over the' shoiildcr of the measurer to his waist. Rent-firoe land was measured 
with the entire Jureeb of 20 knots. A Jureeb, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal to 4 Qufees, or 384 Mud' (Latin, medtics), 
ana in course of time came to si^fy the portion of land which required as much 
to sow it as a Jureeb would contain. — (Asasu-l-Loghat). The Pat|ha and Naleo of 
Giurbwol and Kumaon have a similar ongin. 

/^Diioncka, dhonclik. Four and a half. The word is 

found in Arithmetical Tables of the Multiplication of Fractions, which are in 
constant use with our Surveying Ameons, when reducing their linear measurements 
to BcK;g,has. The words used by them in Fractional MultipUcation are 

Poncha, etVT 6i 

K,honcha^ 61 

Sutondia, eStVT 

The 1^0 of the fields rarely requires Ameens to go beyond tbis."] 


' [These words are both retained in the Spanish eq/iz and elmud. Indeed, nearly 
all the Spuaidi wdghts and measures are, like very many administrative words, 
derived firom the Arabic As the qumtai of one hundred ^unds, from Jbmiur ; of 
whihh' the . fourth (rdMa) is the arroba; arroMSp, a pound, from mraiil; xm§^ a 
qpan, from »hamah\ and so on.—* A1 Makkaii/ i., p. 600.] 


Dewha, 

Bhuina, WRTT CtAJ 
Honta, fiTT 3i 

Dhoncha, 
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The object of the present division of our work is to ihmish — ^ftrst, 
convenient Tables for the Reduction or ComporiBon of the various Eras 
in use throughout India; secondly. Tables of Ancient and Modem 
Dynasties, extracted from such sources as are available for India and 
the neighbouring countries. There are so many excellent works on 
these subjects as to leave us nothing more than the task of compilation 
or rather selection. For information regarding the astronomical and 
chronological computations of the Hindds, Colebrooke, Bentley, and 
Warren are the principal authorites. The * K&la-Sankalita’ of the 
latter author contains the AiUest particulars of all the Eras in use. It 
is from this work that the present tables have been principally taken, 
with such abridgment as was necessary to bring thejn within the com* 
pass of an octavo volume. Col. Warren’s tables of the Hijra being in 
a less convenient form, we had remodelled them before it came to our 
knowledge that a complete series for every month of the Muhammadan 
era, down to a.i>. 1900, had been published in Calcutta, forty-four years 
ago, in 1790. These tables have, however, been long out of print. Play- 
fair’s Chronology, in folio, contains also a supplemental table of the 
Hijra calendar, copied from the celebrated French work, * L’Art de 
verifier les Dates.’ There are occasional differences' of a day in all 
tables of the Hijra. 

A compendious account of some of the Indian eras was printed as 
a part of the * Companion to the Almanac’ publiidied by the Society 
for the Diffusion of TJsefril Knowledge, for the year 1830. The whole 
article, however, on the eras of ancient and modem times, is calculated 
to be of such great utility in this country, both to Europeans who are 
out of the reach of works of reference or chronology, and to native 
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students of European literature and history, who have no prior 
acquaintance with the subject, that we make no apology for reprinting 
the paper entire, as an introduction to the tables which follow. 

THE ERAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, AND OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, EXPLAINED ; WITH A VIEW TO THE COMPARISON 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE DATES. 

In the earlieit etagee of society, some diYieion of time must have been neceuary, 
and some means deyised by men in the most sarage state, to communicate to each 
other the period of undertaking, in concert, a hunt or a predatory excursion. But in 
such a condition the riews of men do not extend Ibr, and rery limited periods would 
therefore suffice. The division of day and night, and the scarcely less obvious dis- 
tinction of new and full moon, might have served to mark the lapse of time for ages ; 
and, although in all climates the alternations of summer and winter, and of wet and 
dry periods, must have obtruded themsdves on the feelings of the most unobserving, 
it was probably not until the practice of agriculture had afforded men leisure for 
reflectioD, that any accurate observations were made on the duration of the seasons; 
or means used to ascertain the periods of their return. We see, at the present time, 
that many societies of men, who live only by hunting and fishing, have no exact 
knowledge of duration of time beyond that of a moon or season, and dMignate a term 
of five or of fifty years, equally as a long time. All agricultural nations are aware of 
the return of the same seasons after a lapse of twelve or thirteen moons ; but many 
years must have dapsed before the length of a solar year was accurately ^termined. 
Less civilised nations still continue to compute their time in part by the motions of 
the moon ; and this was the mode of the Greeks, and of the Romans until the correc- 
tion of Julius Csssar, but the subject was so little understood even in his time, that 
an error of several ^ys crept into the Roman calendar soon afterwards, requiring 
another reformation. 

It will render the comparison of eras much easier, if we give some account of 
what is meant by a solar and a lunar year. A solar year is that space of time during 
which all the seasons have their course. This takes place in 866 daye^ d hours, 48 
minutes, and 49 seconds; and an approximation to that time has hecn adopted by 
those nations which have had sufficient astronomical science to determine it. But as 
it would be impracticable to begin every new year at a different hour of the day, 
which would bo necessary if the perfect year shol^d always be completed before the 
commencement of a new one, 366 days have been talmn as the length of a year, leaving 
the odd hours and minutes to accumulate until they amount to a whole day, when they 
are added to the year, making what is called a leap year, or intercalary year, of 366 
days. The various ways of doing this will be detailed when we speak of the different 
eras. Some nations still use a year of 866 days without any intercalation; and this 
is called a or erratic year, because its commencement varies through all the 
different seasons. 

A lunar year consists of 12 moons, or 364 days. This may be convenient enough 
for short periods, but is so ill adapted for the computation of a civilized nation, that 
none but Mahometans have continued in the use of it even for a little time. It suits 
the course of time so ill, that its commencement varies, in a few years, through all 
the seasons; and many men, amongst the nations which use it, can remember the 
fasts and festivals altering from summer to winter, and again from winter to summer, 
and their seed-time and harvest alternately wandering from the beginning of the year 
to the end. 
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The loni-Bolar year ii that in which the months are reg^ted according to the 
conrse of the moon, bnt to which from time to time a month is added, whenever the 
7 ^ 8 r would range too widely from its original situation. This year is inconvenient 
from its varying duration ; but as, in a long course of years, the months remain nearly 
at the same situation, it is less objectionable than the pure lunar year. It was the 
mode of computation of the Greeks and Bomans, and is even now of the 
Chinese, Tartars, Japanese, and Jews. 

All these varying modes render tfie comparison of dates much more difficult than 
it appears to be at the first view. We shall endeavour so far to simplify the calcula- 
tion as to enable any arithmetician to compute, within a day or t^, the eras of every 
nation, and to reduce them to the Christian era. 

TRn noiTAir tbax 

The Roman year, in its arrangement and division, is that on which our year is entirely 
founded. The Romans reckoned their time from the date which some of their anti- 
quaries chose to assign for the founding of Romo, vis., the 21st of April, in the 2nd 
year of the 6th Olympiad, or 764 b.o. This era is designated by the letters A.U.C., 
or oh urbe condiiOf “ftom the building of the eity.** The first year used by them, 
and attributed to ]^mulus, consisted of ten months, from March to December, or 804 
days. A year exhibiting such a discrepancy from the real course of the seasons could 
not have remained long in use, and it is supposed that extraordinary months were 
added as often as it was found necessary. A correction is attributed to his successor 
Numa, who is said to have added two months to the year, January at the beginning, 
and February at the end. All these months consist^ of 29 or 31 days. The year 
was lunar, and consequently shorter than the true year ; several additions were there- 
fore made, which brought the beginning of the year nearly to the same season, vis., 
the middle of winter. February subsequently became the second month, which 
change is alluded to by Ovid, 

^is computation was followed, with some variation, arising partly from ignorance, 
and partly from the intrigues of the priests, who had the direction of the calendar, 
until the time of Julius GsBsar, who, observing that the beginning of the year, instead 
of occurring in winter, as at first, had how receded to tho<autumn, ordered that the 
yev A.U.G. 707, or 47 b.o., diould consbt of 446 days, whereby the following year 
m%ht begin at the proper time. In order to avoid, in future, the conflision naturally 
attendant on yean of such varied length as those hitherto in use, he determined that 
the year riiould be solar, without any reference to the lunar motions. Supposing the 
natmnd year to consist of 366 days md 6 hours, he ordered that three years in succes- 
sion diould eadi consist of 866 days, and the fourth riiould contain 366 days. He 
also allotted the respective number of days to eadi month, predsely as we use to this 
day. With the exception of July and August, (then called Quintilis and Sextilis, but 
altered to their present names in .honour of Ji^us and Augustus Gmar), the names 
also of the Roman months were similar to ours. The only difference between their 
calendar and ours was in their mode of counting days, which was backwards instead 
of forwards. To spare a long explanation, which perhaps might hot be sufficiently 
intdli^Ue to all readers, we shall set down a Roman month, with the days, accordiiig 
to our mode, opposite to each Roman day. 

JBhjilith. JfoNum. Bogluh. Soman. 

Jan. 1 Galends. Jan. 6 8th before Ides. 

2 4th before nones. 7 7th ditto. 

8 8d before nones. 8 6th ditto. 

4 day before nones. 9 6th ditto. 

6 Nones. 10 4th ditto. 
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BitgUahn Bmaum. 

Jan. 11 8d befiweldes. 

12 day ditto. 

18 Idea. 

14 19th before Cal. of Feb. 

15 18th ditto. 

16 17th ditto. 

17 16th ditto. 

18 16th ditto. 

19 14th ditto. 

20 13th ditto. 

21 12th ditto. 


‘ EnglM, JBtmam. 

Jan. 22 11th bef. Gid. of Feb 
28 10th ditto, 

24 9th ditto. 

25 8th ditto. 

26 7th ditto. 

27 6th ditto. 

28 5th ditto. 

29 4th ditto. 

80 8d ditto. 

81 day before Gal. Feb. 


The nonea and idea of March, May, Jnly, and October, are two daya later than in 
January, the nonea foiling on the 7ih, and the idea on the 15th of thoae montha ; the 
2nd of March will be therefore the 6th before the nonea, and ao on. In all the other 
montha, the calends, nonea, and idea hold the aame placea aa in the month of January. 
In the montha which have but 30 daya, the number of days before the calenda wiU, 
of courae, be one leaa, and in Febniaiy, three leaa. In leapyeaia, the additional day 
waa inaerted in February, aa in our calendar; but instead of making a 20th day, the 
24th was reckoned twice, and being called in Latin aexto Cbl. Mart., (or sixth day 
before the calends of March,) this, with the addition of bis (twice), gave the name 
biteegiik to the leap year, which it still retains. The 6rst year reckoned on this prin- 
ciple was a leap year. (A.U.G. 708, or 46 b.c.) 

JuUut GsBaor was killed soon after the reformation of the calendar, and his plan 
was so little understood, that, instead of making the fourth year a bissextile, a leap 
year was reckoned every third year, as though the length of the true year had been 
865 days 8 houra. This error was discoyercd 87 years after, at which time thirteen 
intercalations had taken place instead of ten, and the year began three days too late. 
The calendar was accordingly again corrected, not by throwing out the three super- 
ftuous days at once, but by an order that the twelve following years should be all of 
865 days each, and that there should be no leap year until A.ir.G. 760, or a.d. 7. 
From that time the account has been kept without error, and the Boman year has 
been adopted by almost all Ghristian nations, with no other variation than taking the 
birth of Ghrist as the commencement, instead of the building of Borne. 

If the given Boman year be less than 754, deduct it from 754 ; if the given 
Boman year be not less than 754, deduct 758 from it; the remainder gives the year 
(B.O. and A.D., in the font and second cases respectivdy) in which the Boman year 


Ex.-— Bequired the year 780 A.v.a Bequired the year 701 a.u.c. 


deduct 758 

27 A.D. 


754 

761 


58 B.a 


TBB OLTXFlABi. 

The Giedfis computed their time by the celebrated era of the Olymj^ada, which 
date from the year 776 b.c., being the year in which Gonsbus wu saccessAil at the 
Olympie games. This era differ^ from all others in being reckoned, by periods of 
four years instead of single years. Each period of four years was called an Olympiad, 
and in marking a date, the year and Olympiad were both mentioiied. Tbe year was 
Imii-solar, of 12 or 18 months. The names of the months varied in the different 
states of Greece, but the Attic months are most usual. They are as follows 
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Hecatombeon, 

^etageitnion, 

Boedromion, 

Pyaneprion, 

MoBmactcrion, 

Poseideoiif 

In the year of 18 months, the additional 


Oamelion, 

Anthesterion, 

Elaphebolion, ' 

Munycbion, 

Thargelion, 

Seirophorion. 

month was inserted after Poseideon, and 


called the second Posoidoon. 

The months consisted of 30 and 29 days alternately, and the short year in conse- 
quence contained 354 days, while the intercalary year had 384. The third year of 
the first Olympiad consuted of 13 months, and the first and fourth years of the second 
Olympiad were also intercalary; consequently in the first Olympiad there were 1,446 
days, and in the second 1,476, making together 2,922, exactly equal to eight Julian 
years : this mode of intercalation would therefore precisely bring about the com- 
mencement of the ninth year to the same season, as that of the first year. But lui the 
Olympic months followed the course of the moon, and 99 such months contained 
2,923} days, the moon was in consequence a day and a half in advance of the reckon- 
ing. The error was, however, allowed to accumulate until it reached three days, 
which was in four Olympiads, or sixteen years, to the lost of which three days were 
added. This corrected the errors with resp^t to the moon, but it threw out the com- 
mencement of the year, as regarded the seasons, making it three days too late. No 
means were adopted to remedy this until the fortieth Olympiad, the last year of which 
was made to consist of 12 months only, instead of 13 as usual, and &e forty-first 
Olympiad began with the same days of the moon and sun as the first had done 160 
years before. By this reckoning, the year always began between the new and ftiU 
moon before or after the summer solstice, though more commonly after and it con- 
tinued in use until 432 ii.o. or feurth year of the eighty-sixth Olympiad, when the 
cycle of 19 years w:as invented by Meton. This astronomer found that the Attic 
months no longer followed the course of the moon, but that the new moon nearest the 
summer solstice, which should have been the first day of the 87th Olympiad, would 
actually take plAce on the 18th day of Seirophorion, in the 4th year of the 86th 
Olympiad. He therefore proposed to commence the S7th* Olympi^ from that day, 
and to adopt a new system of intercalation. He supposed 286 moons to be exactly 
equal to 19 solar years, and that in every period of 19 years, the new and full moons 
would recur regpilarly at the same seasons. Nineteen years of 12 moons each would 
contain 228 moons, and consequently 7 moons were to be added. These were inserted 
in the 8d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19 years. Instead also of making the 
months of 80 and 29 days alternately, he determined that each month should consist 
nominally of 30 days, but that every 63d day should be omitted in numbering. The 
third day of Boedhomion, for example, was omitted in the first year, the 6th of 
Poseideon, and so on fo the end of the nineteenth year, when tho last exemptile day 
(the 3d of Thoi^lion) was retained; making that year to consist of 885 days. This 
cycle was in use above a century, but was not quite accurate ; 19 solar years are equal 
to about 6,989 days, 14 hpuia ond a half, and 285 lunations to 6,989 days, 16 hours 
and a half, or 2 hours more. In the year 830 b.o. this excess amounted to only 11 
hours ; but by the cycle of Meton, to above 52 hours, he having made 19 years equal 
to 6,940 dayp; when another astronomer, Calippus, having made several observations 
on the solstice, calculated that the excess made 1 day in 76 years. He, therefore, 
invented tho cycle of 76 years, colled from him the Calippian, which consisted of 
27,759 days, exactly equal to 76 Julian years, but above 14 hours in excess of the 
true solar year. In this period were included 940 lunations, equal to 27,758} days. 
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TIm lyiteiii of Calippni began in the 8th year of the Metonio cycle (330 b.o.)i and is 
frequently refened to as a date by Ptolemy. It is snppoied that he altered the periods 
of inserthig Ibe intercalary months, bat this is doabtfrd. The system of Calippus 
continued in use as long as the Olympiads were em^oyed, and was exactly equal to 
the Julian, on an average of years. 

To reduce the date by Olympiads to our era, multiply the past Olympiad by four, 
and add the odd years. . Subtract the sum from 777 if before Christ, and subtract 776 
from the sum if after Christ, the remainder will be the bc^nning of the given year ; 
to decide on the exact day would be very difficult, on account of the alterations which 
the system has undergone. It will be, perhaps, sufficient to observe that the year 
begins within a fortnight of the middle of July. 

THB OHBZ8TZAH BBA. 

The Christian era, used by almost all Christian nations, dates from January 1st, 
in the middle of the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, in the 763rd of the building 
of Borne, and 4714th of the Julian period. It was first introduced in the sixth 
century, but was not very generally employed for some centuries after. 

The Christian year in its division follows exactly the Boman year, consisting of 
366 days for three successive years, and of 366 in the fourth year, which is termed 
leap year. This computation subsisted for 1,000 years throughout Europe without 
alteration, and is stiU used by the followers of the Greek Church; other Christians 
have adopted a riight alteration, which will be shortly explained. The simplicity 
of this form has brought it into very general use, and it is customary for astronomers 
and doonologists, in treatiiig of ancient times, to date back in the some order from 
its commencement. There is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity on this head, some 
persons redconing the year immediately before the birth of Christ, as 1 b.o., and 
others noting it with 0, and the second year before Christ with 1, making always one 
lew than those who use the former notation. The first is the most usual mode, and 
will be employed in all our computations. 

The Christian year (or Julian year), arranged as we have shewn, was 11' 11" too 
long, amounting to a day in nearly 129 years ; and towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the time of edebrating the church festivals had advanced ten days beyond 
the periods fixed by the council of Nice in 326. It was in consequence ordered, by a 
Bull of Gregory Xlll., that the year 1682 diould consist of 366 days only, which 
was effected by omitting ten days in the month of October, via., from the 6th to the 
14th. And, to prevent the recurrence of a like irregularity, it was also ordered, that 
in three centuries out of four, the last year should be a common year, instead of a 
leap year, as it would have been by the Julian calendar. The year 1600 remained a 
leap year, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 were to be common years. This amended 
mode of computing waa ca^ the New Style, and was uunediatdy adopted in all 
Catholic countries, while the Old Style continued to be employed by other Christians. 
Gradually the New Style was employed by Fkotestants also. The lost ten days of 
1699 were omitted by the Frotestants of Germany, who, in consequence^ began the 
year 1700 with the New Style; and .in England the reformed calendar was adopted 
in the year 1762, by omitting devep days, to whidi the difference between the styles 
then amounted. The alteration was effected in the month of S^tember, the day 
which would have been the third being called the fourteenth. The Gneks and 
Bussians still as6;the Old Style. 

To turn the OldSf^le to the New, — 

From the idtenition of style to the 29th February, 1700, add 10 days. 
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From Ist Marcli, 1700, to 29ih February ...1800, add 11 days. 

„ ,, 1800, ,, •• ...... ...1000, ,, 12 days. 

„ „ 1900, „ 2100, „ 13 days. 

Examples : — 17th Maridi, 1801, O.S. is 29th Maidi, 1801, N.S. 

19th Feb., 1703, O.S. is 2nd March, 1703, N.S. 

24th Dec., 1690, O.S. is 3rd Jan., 1691, N.S. 

20th Dec., 1829, O.S. is 1st Jan., 1830, N.S. 

There will sometimes be a difference of one year in a date, from the piroamstanco 
that, in many countries, the time of beginning the year has varied. In England, 
until the year 1762, the year was considered to begin on the 26th of March ; any 
date, therefore, from the 1st of January to the 24th of March, will be a year too 
little. It had been the practice for many years preceding the change of style to write 
both years, by way of obviating mistakes, as 1st of February, 170{ or 1707~8, 
meaning the year 1708 if begun in Jan., or 1707 if begun in March. 

In some countries, Easter-day was the first day of the year, in others the Ist of 
March, and in others, again, Ghristmas-day; but no certain rule can be given, as 
even in the same nation different provinces followed a different custom. . The day of 
the week is, however, frequently added in old dates, which will at once clear up the 
ambiguity, the day of the week answering to any given date. 

All nations, at present using either the Old or New Style begin the year on the 
1st of January. ** 

The Creation has been adopted as an epoch by Christian and Jewish writers, and 
would have been found very convenient, by doing away with the difficulty and am- 
biguity of counting before and after any particular date, as is necessary when the era 
begins at a later period. But, unfortunately, writers are not agreed as to the precise 
time of commencing. We consider the Creation as taking place 4004 years b.o. ; but 
there are about a hundred and forty different variations in this respect. The follow- 
ing are those that have been most generally used : — 

THE BBA OF OON8TANTINOPLB. 

In this era the Creation is phwed 6608 years b.c. It was used by the Bussians 
until the time of Peter the Grwt, and is still used in the Greek Church. The civil 
year begins the first of September, and the ecdesiastioal towards the end of March : 
the day is not exactly determined. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 6608 years from January to August and 6609 
from September to the end. 

BEA OF ANTIOOH. AND BBA OF ALBZANDBIA. 

We place these together, because, although they differed at their formation by 
10 years, they afterwards coincided. They were both much in use by the early 
Christian writers attached to the churches of Antioch and Alexandria. In the com- 
putation of Alexandria, the Creation was considered*to be 6602 years before Christ, 
and, in consequence, the year 1 a.d. was equal to 6603. This computation continued 
to the year 284 a.d., whiidi was called 6786. In the next year (286 a.d.}, which 
diould have been 6787, ten years were discarded, and the date became 6777. This is 
■till used by the Abyssinians. 

The era of Antiodi considered the Creation to be 6492 years before Christ ; and 
therefore the year 286 a.d. was 6777. As thu was equal to the date of Alexandria, 
the two eras, from this time, were considered as one. 
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Dates of the Alexandrian era are redneed to the Christian era by subtracting 5602 
until the year 6786, and after that time by subtracting 6492. 

In the era of Antioch 6492 are always subtracted. 

THB ABT88XNIAN BBA. 

The Abyssinians reckon their years from the Creation, which they place in the 
6,493rd year before our era,* on the 29ih of August, Old Style; and their dates will 
consequently exceed ours by 5492 years and 126 days. They have 12 months of 30 
days each, and days added at the end, called Pagomen, from the Greek word 
dvwyo/tcMu, iMed. Another day is added at the end of every fourth year. To know 
which year is leap year, divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain, the year will bo leap 
year. It always precedes the Julian leap year by one year and four months. The 
following are names of the months, with their beginnings referred to the Old Style : — 

Mascaram 29th August. Miyazia 27th March. 

Tekemt 28th September. Oenbot 26th i^ril. 

Hedar 28th October. Sene 26th May. 

Tahsas 27th November. Hamlo 26th June. 

Ter 27th December. Nahasse 26th July. 

Yocatit 26th January. Pagomen 24th August. 

Megabit 26th February. 

To reduce Abyssinian time to the Julian year, subtract 6492 years and 126 days. 

The Abyssinians also use the era of Martyrs, or Dioclcsian, with the same months 
as in the above. 

TUB JBWISU BBA. 

The Jews usually employed the era of the Scleucides until the fifteenth century, 
when a new mode of computing was adopted by them. Some insist strongly on the 
antiquity of their present era ; but it is generally believed not to bo more ancient 
than the century aWo named. 

They date from the Creation, which they consider to have been 3760 years and 
3 monti^ before .the commencement of our era. Their year is luni-solar, consisting 
mther of 12 or 13 months each, and each month of 29 or 30 days. The civil year 
commences with or immediately after the new moon following the equinox of autumn. 
The months, with the number of days iu each, are as follows : — 


1 

2 

Tisri 

( Marchesvan 

[ Chesvan or finl .. 

. 80 days 
; 1 29 or 80 

(Veadar) 

7 !Nisan,or Abib.... 
j 8 Jyar, oaZius .... 

. 29 days 
. 80 
. 29 

3 

Chideu 

. 29 or 30 

9 Sivan 

. 80 

4 

Thebet 

. 29 

j 10 Thammus 

. 29 

6 

Sebat 

. 30 

i 11 Ab 

. 30 

6 

Adar 

. 29 

’ 12 Elul 

. 29 



And in intercalary years, 30. 



The mouth Veadar is omitted in years of 12 mouths. 

The average length of the year of 12 months is 364 days; but, by varying the 
length of Ma^esvan and Chirieu, it may consist of 363 or 366 days also. In the 
■ftimi manner, the year of 13 months may contain 383, 384, or 386 days. In 19 
years, 12 years have 12 months each, and 7 years 18 months. The following table 
of 19 years will diow the number of months in each year, as well os the first day of 
tlioir year, reduced to the New Style : the first day will not always bo quite accurate, 

* ife Abyssinians place the birth of Christ in the 6,600th year of the Creation, 
and consequently eight years after our era. 
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as certain lucky and unlucky days require the postponement of a day in somo years. 
The year must be divided by 10, and the remainder will shew the year of the cycle. 
If thm be no remainder, it is the nineteenth year. 

YMMM om m CTO&a. xovthb. 

The Ist begins about the 2nd of October, and consists of 12 


2nd 22nd of 


8rd 10th 

4th 29th 

5th I9th 

6th 8th 

7th 27th 

8th 16th 

9th 5th of October 12 

10th 25th of September 12 

nth 14th „ . 13 

12th 2nd of Octolmr 12 

13th 21st of September 12 




12 

13 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 


14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


10th 

29th 

18th 

7th 

25th 

14th 


13 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 


To reduce the Jewish time to ours, subtract 3761, and the^remaindcr will show 
the year : the beginning of the year may bo ascertained by the aboYO table, and. the 
months must be counted from that time. 

Example — Required the 1st of Chisleu 5588. 

5588 19)5588(294 

3761 38 


1827 


178 

171 

78 

76 


The remainder shews the year 5588 to be the second of the cycle, and consequently 
to begin on the 22nd of September. The 1st of Chisleu will tWefore bo about the 
20th of November, 1827. 

The ecclesiastical year begins six months earlier, with the month of Nisan. Con- 
sequently, when the given year is ecclesiastioal, deduct a year in the date Orom Nisan 
to Elul, inclusive. 

The Jews frequently in their dates leave out the thousands, which they indicate 
by placing the letters pS? meaning |^pl9137 " according to the lesser computation.’* 

(It will be unneoesiary to mention the various other epochs that have taken place 
from the Creation, as those detailed are llie only ones that have been in general use.) 

THE BBA OF NABONA8BAB 

received its name from that of a prince of Babylon, under whose reign astronomical 
studies wore much advanced in Chaldsra. The years are vague, containing 365 days 
each, without intercalation. The dxst day of the era was Wedne^y,^ jS6th February, 
747 B.C. 

^ This is said, by mistake, to be Thursday, in < L'Art de vdrifler les Dates.’ 
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To find the day of any Julian year on wbich the year of Nabonaesar begins, 
Bubtraot the giyen year, if More Christ, from 748, and, if after Christ, add it to 747. 
Diyide the result 4, omitting fractions, and subtract the quotient from 57 (t.#. the 
number of days, from January 1 to Fehxnary 20). If the quotient exceed 57, add 
865 as often as necessary, before subtraction. The remainder will be the day 
of the year given. The first result before the division by 4, increased by a unit for 
each 865 added to 57, will he the year of Nabonassar then beginning. 

The day of the week on which the year of Nabonassar begins may be known by 
dividu^f by 7. If there he no remainder, the day wiU be Tuesday; if there he a 
r emainder , the day placed below it in the following table will be the day required. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

To. W. Th. F. Sa. Su. M. 

As the above stated rule may be one day in error from the omission of fractions, 
it may he corrected by the help of tiiis little table. 

The year of Nabonassar being given, to find when it begins. 

Rule. — Divide the year by 4 : snbtract the quotient from 57, adding 865, if 
necessary, as before ; the remainder will he the number^of days from the Ist of January. 

The given year diminished as often as 365 has been added, will shew the number 
of Julian years from 747 b.c. If it be less than 748, subtract from that number, 
and the remainder will be the year before Christ : if equal, or more, subtract 747 
from it, and the remainder wiU be the year after Christ. 

TBB BOTFRAN BBA. 

The old Egyptian year was identical with the era of Nabonassar, beginning on 
the 26th February, 747 B., 0 ., and consisting of 365 days only. It was reformed 
thirty years before Christ, at which period the commencement of the year had arrived, 
by continually receding, to the 29th August, which was determined to be in fiiture 
the first day of the year. Their years and months coincide exactly with those of the 
era of Dioclesian. 

It appears from a calculation, that in 30 b.o., the year must have begun on the 
81st of August ; in which case we must suppose the reformation to have token place 
eight years earlier: however that may be, it is certain that tho 29th of August was 
the day adopted, and the number of the year one more than would have resulted 
firom toking 747 as the commencement of the era. 

To reduce to the Christian era, subtract 746 years 125 days. 

The old Egyptian year was in use for above a century after Christ ; tho reformed 
year being at fint used only by the Alexandrians. 

THB raUAXt PBBIOD 

is a term of years produced by the multiplication of the lunar cycle 19, solar cycle 
28, and Roman indiction 15. It consists of 7980 years, and began 4713 years beforo 
ow eta. It has been employed in computing time, to avoid tho puzzling ambiguity 
attendant on reckoning any period antecedent to our era, an advantage which it has 
in eommon with the mundane eras used at different times. 

By subtracting 4713 from the Julian period, our year is found. If beforo Christ, 
subtract the Julian period from 4714. 

THB BBA OF D100LB81AN, OALLBH AUO TUB BBA OF 1IABTV|I3, 

was much used by Christian writers until the introduction of the Christian era in the 
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uxth centnrj, and ia still employed by the Abyasmiana and Copta. It dates from the 
day ^ when Diodesun was proclaimed Emperor, at Chalcedon, 29ih Aag;ust, 284. It 
ia called the Era of Martyra, from the peraecntion of the Christians in the reign of 
Diodeaian. The year consists of 365 days, with an additional day every fourth year. 
Divide the date by 4, and if 3 remain the year is bissextile. It contahu 12 months 
of 30 days each, with five additional in common years, and six in leap years. 

The Coptic months are as follow, with the corresponding time according to the 
Julian Calendar. 


oonio 

Thoth 

Paophi, 

Athyr 

Cobiac 



...Tot Aug. 20. 

...Babe .Sept. 28. 

...Hatur Oct. 28. 

...Kyah Kov. 27. 

...Tobe Dec. 27. 




oonxo. 
Fhamenoth, 
Pharmouti , 
Pashons .... 

Payni 

l^iphi 

Mesori...... 


ABABXO. 

.Buramat 
.Barmude 
.Bashans 
.Baune ... 
.Abib ... 
.Meshri... 


Feb. 25. 
.March 27. 
.April 26. 
.May 26. 
.June 25. 
.July 25. 


The additional days are called, by the modem Copts, Nisi in common years, and 
Eebus in leap years; by the ancient Copta Piabotokuji, and in Arabic Biabotanqiyi. 
The Abyssinian names are given under the head of Abyssinia. 

To reduce the years of this era to those of the Christian, add 283 years 240 days . 
When the Diodesion year is the year after leap year, it begins one day later than 
usual, and in consequence one day must be added to the Christian year, from the 29th 
August to the end of the following February. 


THB OKBOIAir BBA. OB BBA Of THB 8BLB170IDES. 


dates from the reign of Seleucus Nicator, 311 years and 4 months before Christ. It 
was used in Syria for many years, and frequently by the Jews until the 15th century, 
and by some Arabians to this day. The Syrian Qreeks began their year about the 
commencement of September ; other Syrians in October, and the Jews about the 
Autumnal Equinox. We shall not pretend to great accuracy in this ora, the opinions 
of authors being very various as to its commencement. 

It is used in the book of the Maccabees, and appears to have begun with Nisan. 

Their year was solar, and consisted of 365 days, with the addition of a day every 
fourth year. 

To reduce it to our era, supposing it to begin 1st September, 312 b.c., subtract 
311 years and four months. 

The following are the months used by the Greeks and Syrians, with the corres- 
ponding Boman months. 


STBIAH. 

Elul 

'Fishrin I. , 
Tidirin II. 
Canun I... 
Canun II. . 
Shubat ..., 

Adar... 

Nisan 


Ayu 

Haziran.. 


Tamus 
Ab... . 


xiciiionAjr. 

GorpisBUB 

Hy^beretmus 

Apellmus 

Audynmus 

Peritios 

Dystrus 

Xanticus 

Artemisius ..... 

Dossius 

Pansemus 

Lous 


xirausB. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


July. 

August. 


' Dioclcsian was not in reality proclaimed until some months after this time. 
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THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

dates from the 12th of Norember, 824 b.c.,* on which day the 428th year of Nabo- 
nassar began. This era was computed by years of 366 days, with a leap year of 366 
eyery four years, like the Julian year. The months were of 30 days each, with 6 
additional. To compute it, deduct 323 from the given year, and the remainto will 
be the year of the Christian era. If before Christ deduct the year from 324. 

THE BRA OF TYRE 

began the 19th of October, 126 b.o., with the month Hypeiberetnus. The months 
were the same as those used in the Grecian era. The year is similar to the Julian. 

To reduce it to our era, subtract 124 ; and if the given year be less than 126, 
deduct it from 126, and the remainder will be the year before Christ. 

THE CESAREAN ERA OF ANTIOOH 

was used, in Syria, by Greeks and Syrians. The months are the same as those given 
under the Grecian era. The Greeks began with Gorpimns, in the year 40 b.o., and 
the Syrians with Tishrin I. of 48 b.c. 

THE ERA OF ABRAHAM 

is used by Eusebius, and begins the 1st of October, 2016 b.o. To reduce this to the 
Christian era, subtract 2016 years 8 months, and &e remainder will be the year and 
month. 

THE SPANISH ERA. OB ERA OF THE ORSAES. 

is reckoned from 1st of January, 38 years B.O., being the year following the conquest 
of Spain by Augustus ; it was much used in Africa, Spain, and the South of France. 
By a Synod hold in 1180, its use was abolished in all the churches dependent on Bar- 
celona. Pedro IV. of Arragon abolished the use of it in his dominions in 1360. 
John I. of Castile did the same in 1382. It continued to be used in Portugal untU 
1466. 

The months and days of this era are identical with those of the Julian Calendar ; 
and, consequently, to turn this time into that of our era, we have only to subtract 38 
from the year. Thus the Spanish year 760 is equal to the Julian 712. If the year 
be before the Christian era, subtract it from 39. 

THE ERA OF TEZDEGIRD IH.. OB THE PBB8UN ERA. 

was formerly universally adopted in Persia, and is still used by the Parsees in India, 
and by the Arabs, in certain computations. This era began on the 16th of June, a.d. 
632. The year consisted of 366 days only, and therefore its commencement, like 
that of the old Egyptian and Armenian year, anticipated the Julian year by one day 
in every four years. This difference amounted to nearly 112 days in the year 1076, 
when it was r^ormed by Jelaledin, who ordered that in fotnre the Persian year should 
receive an additional day whenever it should appear necessary to postpone the com- 
mencement of the following year, that it might occur on the ^y of the sun’s passing 
the same degree of the ecliptic. This took place generally once in four years ; but, 


1 This would be more accurately 823 b.o., but the above date is more usually 
adopted.. 
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after seren or eightintercalatione, it was postponed for a year. It will be obserred 
that such an arrangement must be perfect, and that this calendar could neyer require 
reformation ; but it has the inconvenience of making it very difficult to determine 
beforehand, the length of any given year, as well as that of causing a difference occa- 
sionally in the computation of persona living under different meridians ; those living 
towards the east sometimes beginning their year a day after others more westwardly 
situate ; the sun rising in the old sign to those in the former situation, who conse- 
quently continued in the old year another day; while the others, having their sunrise in 
the new sign, began a new year. The present practice of the Parsees in India varies 
in different provinces, some beginning the year in September, and others in October. 
The months are as follows: they have each thirty days, and the intercalation of five 
or six days occurs at the end of Aban. 

Ferwardin, Merdad, Ader, 

Ardibehisht, Sheriur, Dei, 

Ehurdad, Meher, Behmen, 

Tir, Aban, Ispendarmez. 

To reduce this era to the Christian year, add 630 to the given year, and the sum 
will be the year of oun era in which the year begins, according to the practice of the 
Parsees. 

Every day of the Persiau month has a different name. 

THE VBA OF THE ARMENIANS. 

The Armenians began their era on Tuesday, the 9th of July, a.d. 552. Their 
year consists of 865 days only, and therefore anticipates the Julian one day in every 
four years. 

To know the day of the week on which the Armenian year begins, divide the year 
by 7 if there be no remainder, the year begins on a Monday ; if theire be a remainder, 
the day put under it in this table will be the first of the year, 

0 1 2 8 4 5 6 

M Tu. W. Tu. P. Sa. Su. 

To reduce the Armenian year to the Julian, divide the given date by 4, and sub- 
tract the quotient from 191, adding 865 to 191 if necessary ; the remainder will be 
the days from the beginning of the Julian year, and the Armenian date (diminished 
by 1} if 865 has been added to 191) added to 551, will give the Christian year. 

^e Armenian ecclesiastical year begins on the 11th of August, and has an addi- 
tional day at the end of every fourth year; and consequently coincides in division 
with the Julian year. 

To reduce ecclesiastical Armenian years to our time, add 551 years and 222 days. 

In leap years,^snbtract one day from March 1 to August 10. 

Note. — ^The Armenians frequently use the old Julian style and months in their 
correBpondence with Europeans. 

THE FBBNOH REVOLUTIONART CALENDAR. 

In the year 1792, the Frendi nation, in their excessive desire to diange all exist- 
ing institutions, detennined on the adoption of a new calendar, founded on ^loso- 
pUoal principle. But as they were unable to produce any plim more accurate and 
convement than that which was previouriy in use, they were contented to follow the 
old]^ under a different name, merely changing some of the minor details and sub- 
divisionB, and commencing the year at a different time. 
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The flnt year of the era of the Bepuhlic began on the 22iid of September, 1792, 
N.8., the day of the’aatmnnal equinox. There were twelve months in each year of 
thirty days each, and five additional days at the end, celebrated as flBstivals. The 
four& year was a leap year, called by the French an Olympic year. The months and 
additional festivals were as follow : — 


Venddmiairebogan 22 Sqi. 

Bmmaire 22 Oot. 

Frimaire 21 Nov. 

Nivdse 21 Deo. 

Fluvidse 20 Jan. 

Ventte 19 Feb. 

Festival of Virtue, 17 Sep. 

„ Genius, 18 „ 

„ Labour, 19 „ 


Germinal began 21 Manh. 

Flordal 20 April. 

Prairial 20 May. 

Messidor... 19 June. 

Thermidor 19 July. 

Froctidor 18 August. 

Festival of Opinion, 20 Sept. 
„ Rewards, 21 „ 


In Olympic years, from the 11th VentOse (which was on the 29th of February) to 
the end of the year, each day answered to one day earlier than in other yean ; thus 
Germinal began on the 20th of March. 

The months were divided into decades of ten days each, instead of weeks. These 
were the names of their days. 

Primidi, Quinti^ Octodi, 

Duodi, Sextidi. Novidi, 

Tridi, Septidi, Decadi. 

Quartidi, 


As this plan lasted so short a time, it will tidce less space to insert a table of 
yean corresponding with the Christian era, than to give a rule for the deduction of 
one era from another. 


1 1792-8 

8 1799-1800 

2 1798-4 

9 1800-1801 

8 1794-5 

10 1801-2 

4 1795-6 

11 1802-8 

5 1796-7 

12 1803-4 

6 1797-8 

18 1804-5 

7 1798-9 

14 1805-6 


THB MAHOMETAN ERA. OR BRA OF THB HBOIRA, 

dates from the flight of Mahomet to Medina, which took place in the night of Thurs- 
day, the 15th July, a.d. 622. The era commences on the following day, via. the 16th 
Jidy. Many chronologists have computed this era from the 15th of J^y, but Cante- 
mir has given examples, proving that, in most ancient times, the 16th was the flnt 
day of the m ; and now there can be no question that such is the practice of Maho- 
metans. The year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month com- 
mencing with the appearance of the new moon, without any intercalation to bring 
the commencement of the year to the same season. It is obvious that, by such an 
arrangement, every year will begin much earlier in the season than the preceding, 
being now in summer, and, in the coarse of sixteen years, in the winter. Such a 
mode of reckoning, so much at variance with the order of nature, could acaroely have 
been in use beyond the pastoral and semi-barborons nation by whom it was adopted, 
without the powerM aid of fhnatioism; and even that has not been able to prevent the 
use of othm methods by learned men in their oomputationa, and by governments in 
the collection of revenue. It will also be remarked that, as the Mahometans begin 
each month with the appearance of the new moon, a fewd^y days might retard the 
commencement of a month, makmg the preceding month longer than usual. This, in 
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foot, is the case, aad two parts of the same country will sometimes differ a day in 
consequence ; although the clear skies of those countries where Islmism preyails, 
rarely occasion much inconTcnience on this head. But in chonology and history, as 
well as ill all documents, they use months of thirty and twenty-nine days, alter- 
nately, making the year thus to consist of 3d4 days: eleven times in thirty years, one 
day is added to the last month, making 3fi5 days in that year. Consequently, the 
average length of a year is taken at 354 ^ days, the twelfth of which is 29JU, differ- 
ing from the true lunation very little more than three seconds, which will not amount 
to a day in loss than 2260 years, a degree of exactness which could not have been 
attained without long continued observations. 

The intercalary year of 355 days occurs on the second, fifth, seventh, tenth, thir- 
teenth, fifteenth, eighteenth, twenty-first, twenty-fourth, twenty-sixth, and twenty- 
ninth years of every thirty years. Any year being given, to know whether it be 
intercalary or not, divide by thirty, and if either of the above numbers remain, the 
year will be one of 855 days. 

The names of the months, as used by the Turks, with the length of each, are as 
follow: — 


Moharem 

30 

Regeb 


30 

Sapliar 


Shaban 


.... 29 

Rabin I 

30 

RAmfidiui 


.... 30 

Rabiu II 

29 

Shawall 

i.^V* 

.... 29 

Jomadhi I 

30 

Dhu’l kadah.... 


.... 30 

Jomodhi II 


DhuT hajjah ... 


.... 29 


And in intercalary 80 days. 


They have weeks of seven days, named as follow 


TUBKI. 

PBBBZAirS. 

zanzAvs. 

AVO. ABABZO. 

XOD. ABABZO. 

Su. Puzargun 

Yekshambe.,... 

Etwar 

Bawal 

. Tomahad. 

M. Pozarertesi 

Doshambe 

Peer or Somwaf Bahun 

. YomThena. 

Tu. Sale 

Sishambe 

Mungul 

Jebar 

. Yomtulta. 

W. Charshambe.... 

1 Charshambe.... 

Boo& 

Dabar..’. 

, Yomarba. 

Th. Pershambe 

, Panjshambe.... 

Jumerat 

Femunes 

. Yomhamsa. 

F. Juma 

. JumaorAdina.. 

Juma 

Aruba 

. Juma. 

Sa. Jumaertesi 

. ShambeorHaftaSunneecher..... 

Shiyar 

. Sabt. 


THE OHINB8B. 

like all the nations of the north-east of Asia, reckon their time by cycles of 60 years ; 
instead of numbering them as we do, they give a different name to every year in the 
cycle. As all those nations follow the same system, we diall detail it here more 
particularly. They have two series of words, one of ten, and the other of twelve 
words ; a combination of the first words in both orders is the name of the first year ; 
the next in each series are taken for the second year; and so to the tenth: in the 
eleventh year, the series of ten being exhausted, they b^n again with the first, com- 
bining it with the eleventh of tho second series ; in the twelfth year, the second word 
of the first series is combined with the twelfth of the second ; for the thirteenth year, 
the combination of the third word of the first list with the first of the second list is 
taken, that list also being now exhausted. To make this dearer, we diall designate 

10 
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the eeriei of ten by the Roman letters, that of twelTe by the italics, and the whole 
oyde of 60 will stand thns. 


1 a a 

16 f d 

81 a p 

2 b6 

17 g 0 

82 b A 

8 0 e 

18 £/ 

88 0 f 

4 dd 

19 i p 

84 d A 

6 e # 

20 k A 

86 e / 

6 if 

21 a • 

86 f m 

1 gd 

22 b A 

87 g « 

8 hfi 

23 c 1 

88 h 6 

9 i i 

24 d m 

89 i 0 

10 k A 

26 e a 

40 k d 

11 a i 

26 f 6 

41 a 0 

12 b m 

27 g0 

42 b/ 

18 c a 

28 h d 

43 0 p 

14 d 6 

29 i 0 

44 d A 

16 e 0 

80 k / 

46 6 t 


46 

47 
46 
40 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 

67 

68 
69 
60 


f k 

iln 
i a 
k b 
a c 
b d 
0 0 
d/ 

a 

i i 
k m 


The aeries of 10 is designated in China by the name of t6en kan,.or celestial signs. 
Theirnamesaie— 1, kOa; 2, ylh; 8, ping; 4, ting; 6, woo; 6,ke; 7, kang ; 8, sin ; 
9, jin; 10, kwey. 

The series of 12 arc the horary chaiaoters, and are named teche, terrestrial signs. 
Their names are— 1, tose; 2, chow ; 8, yin; 4, maou ; 6, riiin ; 6, sze; 7, woo ; 
8, we; 9, diin; 10, yew; 11, se6; 12, hae. 

These riiaiacters being sntetituted for their eqniyalent letters in the oyde, will 
riiowthe Chinese name of erery year ; for example, Ida tsse is the 6rst year; kang 
yin, the 27th. 

The Chinese months are lunar, of 29 and 80 days each. Their years hayo 
ordinarily 12 months, bnt a thirteenth is added wheneyer there are two new 
moons while the sun is one sign of the Zodiac. This will occur seyen times in 
nineteen years. 

The boasted knowledge of the Chinese in astronomy has not been sufficient to 
enable them to compute &eir time correctly. In 1290 a.d., the Arab Jemaleddin 
composed a calendar for them, which remained in use until the time of the Jesuit 
Adam Sriiaal, who was the director of their calendar until 1664. It then remained 
for fiye years in the hands of the natiyes, who so deranged it, that when it was again 
submitted to the direction of the Christians, it was found necessary to expunge a 
month to bring the commencement of foe year to foe proper season. It has since 
that time been almost constantly nnder foe care of Christians. 

The first cycle, according to the Bomifo Musionaries, began February 2897 b.o.^ 
We are now, foerefore, in foe 7lBt cyde, foe 27th of which wiU begin in 1880. To 
find out foe Chinese time, multi^y foe eclipsed cycle by 60, and add the odd years ; 
then, if foe tune bebefore Christ, subtract foe sum ^m 2898 ; but if after Christ, sub- 
tract 2897 from it; foe remainder will be foe year required. 

The Chinese fir^uehtly date ftom the year of foe reigning soyereign, and in that 
case foeraisno way of haying foe coriespmiding date bnt by a list of Emperors. We 
irolijoin a list of fom who bays reigned for foe last two centuries. 


y Br. Morrison carries it bade to foe 61st year of Hwamr-te^ 2696 B.O.. making 
foe present year to ftJl in foe 74fo qydo; but, acoordina to the odebrated historian 
Choo-fbo-tise, Hwang^te reigaad about 2700 b.o., making 76} ejdes ftom font 
period, whidi is, probably, more correot foan elfodr of the aboye statements. 
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TABIAB STHABTT. 


He-tsang began to reign a.d. 

Chwanrfefi 

Shun-cne 

Kang-he^ 

Yung-ohing 

Keen-lung 

Eea-king 

Toou-kwong 


1616. 

1627. 

1644. 

1662. 

1723. 

1736. 

1796. 

1821, now Emperor. 


THB JA.PANBSB 


hare a cycle of 60 years, like that of the Chinese, formed by a combination of wor^ 
of two series. The series of ton is formed of the names of the elements, of which the 
Japanese reckon fire, doubled by the addition of the masculine and feminine endings, 


je and to. 

1 kino-je 

2 kino-to. 



3 fino-je 

4 fino-to 



6 

6 


tautsno-je, 1 
tsutsno-to, j 


earth. 


7 kanno-je, 

8 kanno-to, 



9 

10 


midsno-jo, 1 
midsno-to , ) 


water. 


The series of 12 is made up of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

1 ne, rat. 

2 OOB, oz. 

3 torra, tiger. 

4 or, hare. ' 

6 ta^ dragon. 

6 mi, seipent. 

7 ooma, horse. 

8 tsitsuse, she^. 

9 Bar, ape. 

10 torri, nen. 

11 in, dog. 

12 y,hog. 


By substituting those words for the letters in the cyde, under the head of China, 
the Japanese names are found. Thus, the first year of the cyde is called kino-jo no, 
the 35th, tsutsno-je in, and so on. The cydes coincide with^ those of the Chinese ; 
but a name is giren to them instead of numbering them. * Their yean begin in 
February, and are luni-solar, of 12 and 13 months, with the intercalation as before 
mentioned under the head of China. The fint oycle is said to begin 660 b.c. ; but 
this cannot bo correct, unless some alteration has taken place, as the Chinese cyde 
then began 657 b.o. Wo know, howerer, too little of Japan to pronounoe positirely 
respecting it ; but thus far it is certain, that the cyde now coincides with that of the 
Chinese. — 


To an article of this nature, it may not be thought superfiuous to append a slight 
notice of the manner in which some of the aboriginal tribes of America reckoned their 
time, before its discovery by the natives of Europe. The sdence of astronomy seems to 
have advanced there to a much greater extent than is commonly imagined. The ex- 
traordinary accuracy of the Mexicans in their computations, surpassing that of the 
Europeans of their time, cannot be accounted for otherwise than by the supposition 
that they had derived it from some people more civilized than themsdves ; and would 
appear incredible, if not wdl attest^ by Spanish authors of the fifteenth century, as 
well as by many hieroglyphic altotanacs yet remaining, of undoubted antiquity. The 
Peruvians and Muyscu had lunar*years of great accuracy also ; but this is less sur- 
prising, as the phases of the moon are soiBciratly visible to the eye, and thdr xetums 
frequent. We diall detail that of the Mexicans only. 

The year of the Mexicans consisted of 365 days; it was composed of dghteen 
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months of twenty days each, and five additional, called nmontemi^ or void. At the 
end of a cycle of fifty-two yean, thirteen days were added ; and at the end of another 
cycle, twelre days, and so on alternately, middng an addition of twenty-fire days in 
104 yean. This made the mean year to consist of 366 days, 6 hours, 46 minutes, 9^ 
seconds, being only 2' 39}^' shorter than the truth. As the wanton destruction of 
the Mexican monuments and hieroglyphic records by their cruel and barbarous con- 
queron has left little to study, and the extermination of the Mexicans of superior 
order has done away with their system, we shall not detail the names of their months 
and particulan of their cycles, which afford striking coinddences with those of the 
Tartars, Japanese, etc. We shall only add that their first cyde began in the month 
of January, a.d. 1090. 


INDIAN CHEONOLOGT. 

Haying completed, in the foregoing extract, a general and condensed 
account of the eras in use among other nations, we proceed to enter a 
little more into detail upon the peculiar chronological systems of the 
natives of India, drawing our information chiefly from Col. Warren’s 
* K&la Sankalita.’ 

There are a great variety of eras in use in diflhrent parts of India, 
but all may be classifled under four general heads, according to the 
mode of expressing or of subdividing the year; and in this way it is 
proposed to notice them : namely, first, those which are founded on the 
sidereal divisions of the months; secondly, those which follow the 
intricate and peculiar luni-solor computations ; thirdly, those reckoned 
by cycles, and in w:hich the years are generally distinguished by 
names, a system which spread from India into nbet, and was long 
before used in China and Japan; and fourthly, those derived essen- 
tially from the Muhammadan era, though they have since followed the 
ordinary reckoning of the country. The Hijra era itself is also 
universally employed by the Musalm&ns of India, but there will be no 
occasion to add to the description already given of this purely lunar 
year. 

The present section will be confined to an account of the construc- 
tion of the year by each system ; the modes of comparison and the 
application of the tobies being reserved for separate explanation. 


I.— SOLAR OR SIDEREAL YEAR. 

The Bindd S<flar Tear, as it is improperly called, is strictly side- 
real ; it contains that space of time during which the sun, departing 
from a given star, returns to the ume in his apparent revolution 
through the zodiac. In the most andent period of their astronomy. 
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before the introduotioii of the solar zodiac, the pandits placed the 
beginning of the year at the entrance of the sun into Aswinf, the first 
of the twenty-seven Nak^tras, or mansions of the fixed lunar zodiac. 
The solar zo^ao was afterwards formed from the lunar one, about the 
year 1181 b.c. according to Bentley; the names of the months being 
taken from those of the lunar mansions in which the moon happened 
to be full in the year of its invention. 

Bentley supposes that a lunar cycle, or luni-solar period, was about 
the same time discovered, there having been 3056 lunations in 247 years 
and one numtA, whidb caused the initial month of the year to change 
its name every 247 years; the first had been A'swfna, the second 
became Kdrtika, etc., so that the date of an ancient author’s writing 
may be roughly ascertained, should he happen to mention the name of 
the commencing month of the year. The following is a useful tabic 
of these lunar periods, which lasted until the year 538 A.n.^ 


mioDS. 

SMAV. 

XOVTHB. 

LDVAB ABTXBIIIC 

COiVCXDXMe. 

1 

1 Sept. 1102 B.o... 

1 Afwina 

Ghaitra. 

2 

1 Oct. 945 „ ... 

1 X&rtika 

VaisAkha. 

8 

29 f» 898 „ ... 

1 AgrahAyana.^ 

Jyeshtba. 

e 

27 Not. 451 „ ... 

1 Pausha 

P.AshAdha. 

5 

25 Dec. 204 „ ... 

1 Mftgtui 

SrArana. 

6 

23 Jan. 44 a.d... 

1 Phalguna ... 

Satabhisha. 

7 

21 Feb. 291 „ ... 

1 Ghaitra 

BhAdrapa^. 

8 

22 Mar. 538 „ ... 

1 VaifAkha ... 

Afwini. 


The adoption of the fixed sidereal zodiac of twelve signs is ascribed 
by Bentley with tolerable certainty (from the position of the equi- 
noctial colure and the minimum errors of the * Brahma-Siddh&nta’ tables) 
to this latter epoch; whence Yais&kha has continued to be the initial 
month of the solar year to the present time. This month corresponds 
with the sign. Mesha or Aries of the fixed solar Hindu ecliptic,’ 

TheHindds divide the year into six seasons of two sidereal 

months eadi, the* succession of which is always the same ; but the 
vicissitudeB of climate in them will depend on the position of the 
equinoctial colure. 


^ It is nsoeiiBiy to allude to this lunar dirision to show how VaisSkha came 
eYentnaUy to be the first month of the solar year. 

* BentUv supposes the former name of this month, HArgasSisha, to haye been 
changed at this period, to denote its now commencing the year. 

* Aooordinff to the Hindfi authorities, the year in which the zodiac was adjusted, 
or when tbaiolar and udereal zodiacs agreed, and there was no 'atii-t emhd or iire- 
oernion, was in 869 , a.d. 
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Table L— onbr ondf imhum in the Sanekrit, Jlindl, and Tmil 
tanfuagH^ of the rigne^ mnthe^ end hmer mantiem. 


1 . VaiMuita, 


2 . GiUbma, 


8. Vanha, 


4 . Oaxada, 


5 . Hema&ta, 


6 . Oifins 


Tulfc. 

8 m. 

Yrittika. 

» t 

Dhairaa. 

10 V^p 
MakaxB. 

11 SS 
Kumbha. 



VMvoniediBlulM. 


Chaitra, | Ghaiti Pongimi, 
Baiibkh, Obaitram, 
Jeth. V^aiieiy 

ABAfbi Anniy 

SAwany Andiy 

BhAdoiiy Auvaniy 

Kiaiiy Paiataaiy 

KArtOcy Azpeai. 

Aghany Kartigay 

Paaahay PAiS Margaliy 

MAgba; MAgby Tye^ 

PbAlgimay PhAgmiy ManiOy 


Si. MOnttm. 
uswiti. 
ifYaimkliik 
VABUidhi. 
UJ^ihB. 

It Narltl, 
ai PlUTBAlllllllBi 
(AUiOitBltonrudi 

■tmokoBt). 

11 UttaiBAthiiaik 

n artfBBBi 
aaravUhtbB. 


m n. mSSlniii^ 

VBBfiAL 
1 AbwIdL 
I mUMBf. 
tKritlka, 

4 Bohlnt. 

t Aidiik 

. 7 FlUUVfBML 
8 PathljB. 

lOXiaiiB. 

11 P.PhilgBBl. 
Si. mr.PhaiguBi. 
UHMtk 


Tha TTni^A a employ fhe aereral fi)]lowing modes of conaideiixig fhe 
dnntimi of fhe day : 

1. The Si/ttm, or nafoial day, is fhe time betweea two conwentiTe 
■on-tiaags; fhenfose^ fhis day is of TaiiaUe daiation. Its sab> 
divisions are 60 HMm, of 60 emadfibw, of 60 Pfp§lt$. 

2. The Saura, or solar day, is fhe fim^ during whioh fhe son 
desetibes one degree of fhe ec^ptio; oonseqnenfly, longer or shorter 
as the snn is near fhe apogee or perigee : it is divided into 60 dmuh t 
(or tabu) of -60 viiabu each. 

8. The NahUrntra day is fhe tme sidereal day, beiiig fhe time be> 
tween fhe same poiht of fhe ediptio rising twice. These are eqnal 
throofl^ioat the year, and are used in all oompatations. They are 
divided into gh^ taA.fda» (called v^tadUu in the sonth), fidlowing 
alwi^ the same convenient aengeei^ division. Urn jmIs is again 
divided into nx jwdgaa or 'reipirations’; bntfhe ‘Sdrya-Siddhtnta’ 
and all astronomi^ works continue tke snhdiviaion hy 60 fhroughen^ 
tiins.: — 
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60 B 1 i(MM. 

60 6mM a 1 nlRMtilii. 

60 nhmMkM a 1 kdMthM, 

60 kdgthM s 1 

60 atipakn a 1 « 0.4 aeoond, Englidi. 

60 wpOoi a 1 pOa m 24 „ „ 

60jm6m a 1 dtmda a 24 miimtef n 

60 dmniu a l or 1 'day* and night 

60 Mum a i or ^leaaon.’ 

4. The lunar day, or iithi^ is the 30th part of a lunation, and wiU 
be i^oken of hereafter : it is used in astrological reckoning. 

The division into weeks is also used, and the names of the days are 
derived from the planets, in precisdy the same order as those of Europe. 

TaUlb Jl.-^lkiyiofthew$6ktWithi1mr$pimy^ 


nALUB. 

BXVDX! 

BIBOBAIMB. 

tlBlfAB. 

BUEMBBl. 

Q Sunday ... 
p Monday ... 
(f Tuesday ... 
9 Wednesday 

‘^Thnisday... 

0 Friday 

Saturday ... 

(rheyh 

Bari-vtr 

Som-vSr ...... 

Mangal-v&r ... 

Bim-v4r 

(Yrihaspat-yfcr) 
1 or Guru-y&r / 

Sukra-yftr 

1 Sanichar, or ) 

\ Soni-yftr... j 

aye already been g 

Eri-dS 

Sa-dn-d4 

Ang-gahanuy&pdS... 
BadSda 

Bra-lias-pa-tmg-d4 

Si-kn-r4-d& 

Sena-BU-rChd& 

;iyen in Ferrian, Hind 

Gyah nyi-ma ... 
„ ilapya .. 
„ mig-amar 
„ fhf«-pa.. 

„ phw-bu.. 
„ pa-sangs.. 
„ sp4n-pa... 

Cst&ni, etc., in pi 

Tanang-pmyd. 

Ey&sa-pad4. 

SoUyb. 

Cha-n6. 

igo 146.) 


Each month contains as many days and parts of a day as the sun 
endures in each sign ; the eml dif^^ring from the aitronmml account 
only from its rejecting fractions of days; each civil year and month 
being accounted to begin at siniftfs, instead of at. the exact time of the 
sun’s entrance into the req»eotive signs on the strict astronomical com- 
putation. If the fraction exceeds 80 gha/cU (half a Hmdfi day), then 
the dvil year or month is accounted to begin one .day later than the 
astronomical. 

The portion of lime assigned to eadi month fiirther depends on the 
difference of time calculated for the passage of the sun through the 
northern and southern signs of the ewptio, the time for the former 
being 186d. 21h. 88m. 24s., and for the latter, 178d. 8h. 34m. 6s. ; 
the odd hours and minutes of whidi are ap^ed to the beginnmgs of 
the year and months. The effsct on civil reckoning is to produce 
differences in the rdative lengths of the months of one or even two 
days more, or one day less, and to faring about a bissextile year of 366 
dayi^ as nearly as possible once in four years. 

The unflx^ lengths of the dvil months renders it impossiblo to find 
the predee day coneq^ding to any other era, excepting by having 
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lecourse to a calculation of tbe day of the week on which the Hindu 
civil month in question commenced, which, however, with the aid of 
the tables provid^ in Warren’s excellent work from the hr&hmanical 
formulm, becomes a very simple problem. The order of the days 
having remained invariable since they first received their names, if 
any duration of years be multiplied by the mean length of the year, 
and the result in days be divided by seven, the remainder will neces- 
sarily shew the day of the week (counting from the epoch or initial 
day*), on which the period terminates. 

Tables of roots, or moments at which particular epochs commence, 
such as centuries, will serve to fiscilitale this calculation, which, 
in fkct, renders the system of the Hindfi year more simple in ex- 
pounding than those of the West, which ore liable to secular variations. 

A table of roots, as they are called, may in like manner be pre- 
pared for the durations of the months singly and collectively, so that 
by simple addition (rejecting sevens) the initial day of the required 
Hindd civil month may be accuratcdy found. The dominical letter 
fiimishes the same means of finding the day for any European date, 
and any two approximate dates may be thus brought to correspond 
precisely by the intervention of the weekly fme. Further explanation 
and examples of this process will be found in the pages of Galendiio 
Scales, which we shall presently introduce for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the transposition of dates fiom one calendar to another. 

It is impossible to enter into Anther particulars of the fbrmation of 
the Hindu year without considerable knowledge of their astronomy ; 
but it may be as well to state, that all the calculationa of their books 
depend upon the hypothesis of four grand periods^ comprising together 
4,320,000,000 years, called a * Hah&-Yng,’ or great, epodi of the con- 
junction of the planets in the beginning of the Hindd xodiac. 

The four divisions of the * Mah4-Yug ’ are called the * Satya-yug,’ 
the * Tret&-yug,’ the * Dwapara-yug,’ and the * Eali-yug,’ which latter 
commenced in March 3102 b.c., and is still current. All astronomical 
calculations start from this epoch, using the mean motions prescribed, 
which, by the nature of the ^stem, are all Whole numbers, although 
they vary in difFerent authoTB, as the progress of observation suggested 
corrections. The thm principal i^stems are set forth in the ^Brahma-’ 
* Surya-’ and ^ Arya-’ ' Siddh&ntas,’ which Bentley has proved tc have 
been framed reqpectively about the years 638, 1068, and 1822, ▲.n. 
The year by the * Sfiiya-Siddh&nta* consists of 366d. 15g. 31v.31p^24s., 
and by tbe * Arya-Siddh&hta,’ 365d. 15g. 31 v. 15p., which, expressed 

^ This, for the oommoBooment of the Xali-jag; is Friday in the ‘Bdrya* 
Siddhhnta.’. In the epochs used in the *ihja»findalunta,* it u Sunday. 
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in the European method, will be 365d. 6h. 12m. 36s. 34f. ; and 365d. 
6h. 12m. 30s. respectively. The latter is employed in tiie south of 
India : it differs from the Gregorian reckoning one day in sixty years, 
the amount of the equinoctial precession. The following tabic gives a 
general view of the planetary system according to the above authorities, 
and that of the ' Pardsara-Siddhanta,’ another authority supposed by 
Bentley to be nearly coeval with that of Aya Shut. 

Table III . — General view of the different Hindh Planetary Syetema. 


Baroln- 
tioiiB of 

'Brahras-SiddhAate.*. 

'^diya-SiddhAiite.* 

*drya-SlddliAnta.' 

*FWflHU«-8iddbdnta.* 

The BUD.... 
The moon.. 
Mercury... 

VenuB 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Equinoxes. 
No. of days 

4.820,000,000 

57,758,300,000 

17,936,998,984 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,522 

364,226,455 

146,567,298 

199,669 

1,577,916,450,000 

4,320,000,000 

57.753.336.000 

17.937.024.000 

7.022.376.000 

2.296.832.000 

364.220.000 

146.568.000 
600,000 

1,577,917,828,000 


4,320,000,000 

67,763,334,114 

17,037,066,474 

7,022,372,148 

2,206,833,037 

364,219,064 

146,671,813 

681,709 

1,677,917,670,000 

Apsides — 

Sun 

Moon 

Mercury. 

Venus.... 

Mars 

Jupiter... 
Saturn ... 

480 

488,105,858 

832 

653 

292 

855 

41 

387 

488,203,000 

886 

535 

204 

900 

39 

461 

488,108,674 

839 

658 

299 

880 

36 

480 

488,104,634 

366 

526 

327 

982 

54 

Nodes, (re- 
trograde) 

Moon 

Mercury. 
Venus ... 

Man 

Jupiter... 
Saturn ... 

232,311,168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 

282,238,000 

488 

903 

214 

174 

662 

232,813,854 

524 

947 

298 

96 

620 

232,313,235 

648 

893 

245 

190 

630 

Revolutions of the Rishis in an exclusive epicycle, 

1,599,998 

1,599,998 


To find the number of lunations, deduct the sun’s revolutions from 
those of the moon, the remainder is the number sought. The mean 
annual motion of a planet is found by dividing its revolutions by 
4,320,000,000, and their mean places at any epoch of the Kali-Yug {k) 
by the common rule of three, as, 4,320,000,000 : revolutions in a Mohd- 
kidpa : : it : even revolutions and fraction, the latter to bo converted 
into longitude on the Hindd ecliptic. 

ERAS DEPENDENT ON THE SOLAR YEAR. 

The Hindu solar or sidereal year is used in India, south of the Nar- 
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badsi in Bombaji in Bengal, in Tirhut, and Nip&l. The two principal 
eras in use are : 1. The Kali-Tug, dated, as before stated, firom the 
equinoz of Mardi, 8102 b.o. ; 2. The ^ Salu,’ dating &om the birth of 
S&liv&hana, a mythological prince of the Dakhan, who opposed Yikra- 
m&ditya, the B&ja of Ujj&ymi. 

era, called ' (a word of the same import,) commences on 

the Ist Bai^kh, 3179, k.t., which fell on Monday, 14th March, 78, 
A.n. Julian style. Several other styles seem to be connected in origin 
with it: 

The 86ka of Bengal, as above = 78 a.d. = 3179 x.t. 

The Bnnneae epoch, used at Promo = 79 a.d. = 3180 k.y. 

The 6ji 8hha, used in Java = 74 a.d. s 3176 k.y. 

The Bali year „ = 81 a.d. = 3182 x.y. 

The Bengftli San, and the Yil&yati year of Orissa, etc., will be hereafter men- 
tioned under the fourth division. 

TI.— HINDU LUNI-SOLAR YEAE. 

The circumstances of the Indian luni-solar year differ from every 
other mode of dividing and recording time that has been employed in 
ancient or modem times. Some similarity had been remarked, in the 
secular omission of a month, to the Chaldean system ; and, at a particular 
period, the common interculatious concurred with those of the lunar 
cycle of Moton, which led the learned to imagine them derived from the 
same source ; but Warren has proved ftnim a minute analysis of the 
Hindd * Chandra-Mdna,’ that it has no ftirther similitude to other 
(Eyatems than its dependence on the moon’s motions must naturally 
induce. 

The ordinary year, called ^ Samvat-sara,’ or * mana,’ is divided into 
twdve lunar months; an intercalary month (called in Sanskrit adiiia 
vufyo, * lound ’) being supplied, on a particular principle, once in about 
fbiee yeiffs. 

The year commences at the trae instant of conjunction of the sun 
and moon : that is, on the new moon which imme^tely precedes the 
commencement of the solar year : falling somewhere therefore within 
the 80 or 31 days of the solar month Chait ( Chaitra). The day of con- 
junction {amdivasyd) is the last day of the expired month : the first of 
the new month being the day after conjunction. 

Although the initial dement of the year is thus determinate, there 
are two modes of reckoning the month. In the south of India they 
begin oontemporaneoudy with the year, on the conjunction (jamdvasifd), 
and run through the 30 days in two divisions of about 15 days, called 
§t§eha~ or ntikh -pahha, and hriihna- or Mukh -piAsha, the light- and 
thp dark- -half, or wax and wane, of the moon. 
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The 'Yrihaspati-M&na/ however, which is derived from the 'Sdrya- 
Siddhdnta,’ and is followed throughout Hinddstdn and Telingana, makes 
the months commence with the fhll moon {piimamd) preceding the last 
conjunction ; so that new-year’s day always falls in the mid^e of the 
lunar month Chait, and the year begins with the iB^ipahha^ or light- 
half of that month.^ 

The lunar months are in all cases named from the solar month in 
which the arndvasyd^ or ' conjunction ’ happens, so that when two new 
moons fall within one solar month, (for example, on the Ist and on the 
30th days,) the name of the corresponding lunar month is repeated, 
the year being then intercalary, or containing 13 months, llie two 
months of the same name are distinguished by the terms adhiha * added,’ 
and nya, ‘ proper’ or * ordinary.’ 

By the ' Surya-Siddhanta’ system, the intercalated month takes its 
place in the middle of the natural month ; that is, of the fom pakahaa^ 
1, 1, sttdi, 2, hadi^ 2, gudi^ — ^the first hadi and second gitdi belong 

to the natural month, and the first sudi and second hadi to tiio inter- 
calated month. The Tamil account makes the first month of the two 
the intercalated one. 

It happens onco within each term of 160 years, that there is no 
new moon in some one of the last six lunar mouths, which, from the 
sun being in perigee, as before explained, contain only 30 and 29 days 
each. On these occasions the month of that name is expunged ; but it 
always happens that two others in the same year are for the opposite 
cause repeated in such years. 

The common intercalary year is called adhika-gamvat-gara : the 
double intercalary, with its expunged month, kahaychgamvat-gara. 

The lunar month, whatever may be its civil duration, is divided 
into 30 Uthia, or lunar days, which aro subject to similar rules regarding 
intercalation and omission. When two tithik end in the same solar day, 
the intermediate one is struck out of the calendar, and called a kahaya- 
tiihi: when no tithi begins or ends in a solar day, the tithi is repeated 
on two successive solar days, and the first is called adhika. When a 
tithi begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the solar day about to 
begin : when after sunrise, it is coupled with the next solar day, pro- 
vided it does not end in the same day ; in which case, it would bo ex- 
punged out of the column of tithia^ os before explained. 

To render this singular mode of computation more perplexing, al- 
though the tithia are computed according to apparent time, yet they ore 
registered in civil time. 

^ Henoe has doubtless arisen the variance in the names of the Tamil and Bengal 
months, the former being in name one month behind the others : (See the table of 
their solar year, page 150). 
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It is usual, however, to make account of the days in the semi-lunar 
periods, by the common civil reckoning, beginning (as with the years) 
after the completion of each diurnal period; thus, the day on which 
the full moon occurs is the Sudi 14th or 15th, and the following day is 
the 1st Badi. It is like our rcckonmg of the sun’s place in the zodiac 
(0*. + 10^ etc. 1*. -H 10^. etc.), and is evidently better adapted for 
computations than where the current day or year is the one expressed 
by the figure. 

The circumstance of expunging a tithi happens, on an average, once 
in 64 days ; so that in one year it recurs five or six times. When a 
tithi is repeated twice it is called tridina : one tithi is equal to 0.984 
of a day, or 64 tithis^^SS days nearly. 

To understand the nature of this singular disposition of time, a 
diagram of an entire lunar month has been inserted in the page con- 
taining the scale for the comparison of the luni-solar year, the month 
selected being the intercalated, or adhika, Chaitra of the 4924th luni- 
solar year of the Kali-yug, (a.d. 1822-3) a year in which Davis had 
ascertained that there would be a hihaya month, and two intercalaries. 
Warren’s book contains the calendar for the whole year in question. 

To that work we must refer for the complete solution of the pro- 
blem of its construction for all cases that may present themselves, 
wherein perfect accuracy is requisite. The rules which we shall givo 
hereafter wiU be found sufficient to bring out the result to within a day 
or two of the corresponding Hindu solar year, and to even closer 
accordance with the Christian year, in which the days are not liable to 
the same variations inter se. The elements required for working it out 
thus far, on the supposition of the sun and moon both maintaining a 
mean rato of motion in their course, are few, and may mostly be deter- 
mined from the tables in the present epitome. They are : 

1. The sun’s mean place in the Hindd ecliptic, and the skeleton of 
the solar months, formed thercfkom, to show the disposition of the civil 
and sidereal days. 

2. Also the moon’s mean place in the ecliptic, which is found from 
the Ahargana, or sum of days exx^ired from the commencement of the 
Kali yug to the beginning of the proposed lunar year : it is necessary 
for obtaining the epochs of tho mean conjunctions, during the year in 
question. 

8. The SiiUhDina^ or day of the week on which the initial con- 
junction frdls. The two latter elements are given for eveiy year of 
the last three centuries in the second General Table. For periods 
anterior to 1600, th^ may be found by adding the secular Ahaiganas 
for the broken period, to tho root for the nearest epoch, contained in a 
separate table (YHI-) prepared for the purpose, from the data of the 
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^ Siirya-Siddli&nta.’ Taking, then, the scheme of the corresponding 
solar year, and placing the two skeletons thus formed, in juxtaposition, 
the eye will at once tell what months or days will become subject to 
the rules of hhaya or adhika, 'expunging’ or 'duplication’ : an example 
of the process will be giren hereafiter, in explaining a luni-solar scale 
contrived for working out the problem by simple inspection. 

The place of the sun’s and moon’s apogee, the equinoctial preces- 
sion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, etc., ore necessary for the true 
computation of the lunar days ; but this degree of accuracy is beyond 
our present purpose. 

The elements of the solar system (sec page 153), would indeed fur- 
nish oven these data, were it requisite ;* but the several equations of 
the sun’s and moon’s motions, and the gnomonio problem to convert 
the determinationa, made for Lankd, to otiker situations on the globe, 
would call for a thorough acquaintance with the astronomic system of 
the Brdhmans. Where an English ephemeris is accessible, the con- 
struction of ‘ the Hindd lunar month may readily be effected for any 
given lunation from the times of new and full moon, corrected for the 
longitude of the place : it may be remembered, as a general rule, that 
the first day of every Hindu luni-solar month fulls on the day following 
the new moon; and that it precedes by two dajrs the initial fma 
(as it is called) of the Muhammadan lunar month, seldom diverging 
from this arrangement more than one day on either side : this is, of 
course, without reference to the names of the months, as those of the 
Hijra are continually gaining upon the others. 

ERAS DEPENDENT OX THE LUET-SOLAE TEAR. 

ERA. OF VIKBAIiXdITTA. 

The principal era to which the luni-solar system is exclusively 
adapted is that of Yikramaditya, called Samvat^ or vulgarly Sumbut. 
The prince from whom it was named was of the Tu&r dynasty, and is 
supposed to have reigned at Fjjain (TJjj&yinf) 135 years before S&liva- 
hana, the rival founder of the l^ka era, south<of tbe Harbada (Narmada) 
river. The Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of the Kali-yug 
had expired; i.e, 57 years b.c., so that if any year, say 4925, of the 
EaU-yug be proposed, and the last expired year of Yikram&ditya be 
required, subtract 3044 therefrom, and the result, 1881, is the year 
sought. To convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 57 ; unless 
they are less than 58, in which case, deduct the amount from 58, and 
the result will be the date b.o. 

The era of Yikram&ditya is in general use throughout Telingana 
and Hinddst&n, properly so called ; it is loss used, although known, in 
Bengal, Tirhdt, and Nip61 ; and, according to Warren, is nearly unknown 
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in ihe peninsula. The luni-solar division of the year, however, is 
necessarily adapted to other eras, conjunctively with the solar division, 
because almoBt all the festivids and religious observances of the Hindds 
and Buddhists depend upon the Chandra-mdna or lunar reckoning. 
There can, therefore, be hardly said to be any eras ezclusivdy solar, 
although the Samvat is ezdusively luni-solar. 

the balabbi and siva-sinha bbab. 

The Balabhi era is mentioned by Tod as occurring in an inscription 
found at Somn&th, and firom its locality and connection with the 
Samvat, it must have been of the same construction, merely dating 
from a newly assumed epoch, which is shewn in the ^Annals of 
B&jasth&n,’ to correspond with 875 of Vikram&ditya, or 318 a.d. 
Balabhi was destroyed in 802 Samvat, when it may be presumed the 
era was discontinue. 

A third era, called the * l^iva-Sinha Samvat,’ is also noticed by the 
same author as having been established by the Gk>hils in the island 
of Deo: its epoch or zero corresponds with 1169 Yikram&dilya 
Samvat (1112 a.d.) 

The Faffli (vulgarly, Fuslee or Endy) year, of Upper India, also 
follows the Samvat division, as being the system in vogue where it was 
introduced : this wiU be alluded to again under the fourth head. 

III.— TEARS NUMBERED BY CYCLES. 
eba of pabasubajca. 

This division of time Warren states to be used in that part of the 
peninsula of India, called Malay&la by the natives, extending from 
Mangalor, through the provinces of Malabar, Cotiote, and Travancore, to 
Gape Comorin. It derives its name from a prince who is supposed to 
have reigned 1176 years b.o., the epoch being 7th August, 3537 Julian 
Period, or 1925«Eali-yug. This era is reckoned in oyles of 1000 years. 
The year itself is solar, or rather sidereal, and commences when the 
sun enters the sign KanyA (Virgo), answering to the solar month 'Asan 
(jtfswfna). The commencement of the 977th year of the 3rd cycle con- 
curs with the Ist A'swina of 1723 BAka, and 14th Sept. a.d. 1800. 

XHE OEAHAPAElVBmi CTTOLE OF N I NBIT TBAB8. 

The southern inhabitants of the peninsula of India use a oyde of 
ninety yean^ which is little known, according to W arren, in the EamAtak. 
This oyde was analyzed by the Portuguese missionary Beschi, while 
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lesident for forty years in Madori. The native astronomers there say 
it is oonstnicted of the sum of the products in days of 15 revolutions 
of Mars, 22 of Mercury, 11 of Jupiter, 5 of Yenus, 29 of Saturn, and 
1 of the Sun. 

The epoch of this cycle occurs on the expiration of the 3078th year 
of the Kali-yng, in 24 b.o. The^ years follow the ordinary solar or 
sidereal reckoning. The concurrent cycle and year for any European 
year may readily be found by adding 24 and dividing by 90 : thus 
1830 A.]). =20 cycles, 54 years. 

THE VBIHASPAH-CHAKRA, OB 'CTOLE OF JUFITEB.’ 

The cycle of Jupiter is supposed by many to be one of the most 
ancient modes of reckoning time, not only in India, but in Asia gene- 
rally ; but we shall shew presently, that with regard to the former 
country, at least, it is most probably of comparatively modem intro- 
duction. It has been, however, known from tima immemorial in 
China, where it partakes of the same peculiarity as on the continent 
of India, of having separate names for each year of the cycle; but these 
names are curiously compounded of two series of twelve and five names 
in the Chinese system, as has been folly explained in page 146, whereas, 
in India the series of single appellations continues through the sixty 
years. 

The origin of the Yrihaspati-Chakra is unknown: it has been 
imagined by some to be the same as the Chaldean Sosos, but, Warren 
thinks, without foundation. It is mentioned in the * S&rya-Siddh&nta, 
and other works, and is constructed on astronomical principles, although 
its genuine application in reference to Jupiter’s revolutions has long 
since fallen into disuse in the south of India, as well as in China and 
Tibet ; and this circumstance will ftimish a due to ascertain the epoch 
of its introduction into these countries ; but we must first describe the 
different systems followed. 

There are three rules for computing the years of the Jovian oyde : 
1, that of the * Sdrya-Siddh&nta,’ followed in this part of India; 2, that 
of the * Jyotistava’ ; 3, that of the Telingas,.followed in the south. 

According to the first, Jupiter’s revolutions being 364,220,000 in a 
* Mah&-yug’ (see the table in page 153) ; his motion in one solar year 
coincides very nearly with one sign of the xodiao (1* 00® 21' 4''). The 
actual time, therefore, of the planet’s passing through one zodiacal sign 
(whidi is called a year of Jupiter) is, as 30® 21' 04" : 365d. 15g. 31p. : : 
39® : 361d. 2g. 5p., the true duration of the Chakra year. The differ- 
ence, or four days and thirteen yAiffr diort of the solar year, will in 
eighty-six years amount to a whole year; so that, to keq» the cyde in 
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accordance with the planet’s heliocentric motion, one year must be 
expunged in that period of time. 

To find the current year of the cycle on this principle for any year 
of the * Kali-yug ’ (say the beginning of 4870 k.y.) we hare — 

Ab 432,000 solar years to 86,422 rerolutions of Jupiter, so 4870 to 410 rev. 7 
signs, ajo; the odd signs and degrees give his longitude, which requires a small 
correction, or by. Then multiplying 410 by 12, and dividing by 60, we have 82 
cycles and 7 years : the latter to be counted always from the 27th of the cycle, or 
Viiaya^ gives the 33rd year, or Vikturi. 

2nd Method. The * Jyotistava’ rule expounds the last year expired 
of the cycle, setting out from the ^aka epoch, and reckoning from 
Prahhaoa^ as the first of the cycle. The rule is as follows : — 

Note down the 6&ka year in two places. Multiply one of them by 22, and add 
4291 to the product. Divide by 1875.^ Add the integers of tho quotient to the 2nd 
number noted down, and divide by .60. The remainder will shew the last year 
expired from Prdblma, The fraction left by the divisor, 1876, may be reduced to 
months and days of tho current year. 

Example : 4870 Kali-yug= 1691 ^tka = 22 and = 28«83r ; 

the fraction fp » 6 months 17| days of the 33rd current year, or Vikari^ which 
agrees nearly with tho former account. 

The effect of the difference between the two systems is, that the 
expunged year in the ^Jyotistava’ reckoning occurs thirteen years 
antecedent to that of the ^ Sdiya-Siddh&nta.’ The second General 
Table follows the latter account, which must be borne in mind when 
consulting the ehdkra column. 

This form of the Yrihospati-Chakra prevails throughout Bengal, but 
little more than the name is ever attended to. 

3rd Method. The Telinga rule takes no notice of the commence- 
ment of the Yrihaspati year, which it identifies in duration with the 
Ghandra-m&na, or common luni-solar account : thus it directs to 

Divide the expired years of the Kali-yug by 60, the quotient will give the number 
of eydes expired, and the remainder the odd years, to be reckoned from Jhrammthi the 
13th of the Chakra. 

Example : For the year 4870 Kali-yug 4870 -f- 60 s $4 cycles, 10 years, or 3!srca- 
dkarl, the 22nd, as expired. Virodki^ the 23rd, wiU be ths current year sought. 

This is the rule followed in the peninsula, and it coincides with the 
practice of Tibet, as appears from the following particulars, for which 
we are indebted to M. Gsoma de Koros’s researches : — 

HBXTAX XALBNDAB. 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter is employed; but as the Sandoit 

^ Multiplving by 22, and dividing by 1876, is equivalent to dividing by 86.227, 
the period when a year is to be expunged by this qrstem. 
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literature was there introduced at a late period, this country presents 
the anomaly of preserving two series of denominations for the Chakra 
years : one derived from the Chinese by exact translation, and the 
other in a similar manner copied fh>m the Indian cycle. 

The whole Tibetan kalendar is, indeed, copied from the Indian ; 
giving the solar and lunar days, the nahshoitroB, yogoB^ and JuvranoB ; with 
the usual lucky and unlucky days. The months are divided into har- 
ehohB and ndk-ehokB^ or bright and dark halves, etc. The astronomical 
year begins with the vernal equinox (sidereal) on the first BaisMdi, 
but the civil year commences differently in different parts of Tibet, 
varying from Decomber to February. At Lad&kh it begins in December. 
The Hors or Turks keep their now year some days after the winter 
solstice in January ; and the people of ir,t^ng at Lassa commence 
theirs with the now moon of February. The months have several 
names expressive of the seasons, asterisms, business undertaken in them, 
etc., but they ore usually denominated numerically ; first, second, etc. 
The year is luni- solar with intercalations. 

The only fixed epoch in Tibet appears to be the birth or death of 
9^kya, from which event the almanacks note the years elapsed ; some- 
times also they note the year from the death of the two great Lamas of 
Lassa and Te^i-lunpo, or their re-incamations within the last two 
centuries, and other memorable events. 

The Tibetans, in estimating their age, especially in conversation, 
countby theoycleof 12 years (which i^ infant, the true cycle of Jupiter). 

In the ordinary business of life, the cycle of 60 years is universally 
employed, in which each year has its distinct name. The cycles them- 
selves are not distinguished numerically, but are rendered intelligible 
by the mention of some coincident event or remarkable person of the 
period, a mode highly objectionable for remote dates. 

The order of the years agrees precisely with the Tamil account to 
the present time, having no expunged year. But the Tibetans do not 
count from the same fixed epoch. Their authors on the ‘ Kala-Chakra * ' 
system state that the mode of reckoning by cycles of 60 years was in- 
troduced into India about the year 965 ▲.n., and that 60 years after- 
wards it was adopted in Tibet (about 1025-6 a..d.) Their epoch, 
therefore, occurs in 1025 a.d. 

Now, it is remarkable that the 69th cycle of the * Surya-Siddh&nta,’ 
and the 15th cycle of the ' Jyotistava,’ and the 68th cycle of the 
Telinga astronomers, were all completed in 965-6 x.n., which is not 
much prior to Bentley’s epoch of Yaraha Mihira, the supposed author 
of the former work. 

^ See a note by M. Geoma, on this mUect, in fKe * Jour. Ai. Soc.', vol. ii. p. 57 ; 
[and the quotation from Albiilini (Reinaucirs ^ragmenti*), infi^ p. 167.] 

11 
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HoTeoYeTi the two systemB, startiiig from the point thus assumedi 
would up to the present period (on account of the omitted years in the 
one) diverge between 10 and 11 years from one another, which Is 
actually the case, the year 1834 a.i>. agreeing with the 39th year of 
the Bengal cycle, and with the 28th of the Tamil and Tibetan account. 

That the cycles did not commence either with the Kali-yug or with 
the Saka qpooh is proved by the two rules given above for expounding 
their dates, which expressly state that the odd years are to be reckoned 
from Vyaya (the 27th) and TramaiU (the 13th) respectively, and not 
from Prdbhuoa (the Ist) as would natu^ly be expected. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable to conclude that the theory of the 
yxihaq[)ati-C3iakra was invented or introduced in India, as affirmed 
by the Tibetan authorities^ in the middle of the tenth obntury; and 
this might be adduced as a confirmation of the date assigned by Bentley 
to the * Sdrya-Siddh&nta,’ which upholds and expounds that cycle. 

1C. Csoma states that before the introduction of the cyde of Jupiter 
into Tibet, frequent mention is made in their books of a period of 403 
year^ called mi-kha^gya-Uho, a symbolical name for the number 403 : ' 
and &tes are always expressed in it^ as the 80th, 240th, or any other 
year of this period : now it is curious, as M. Csoma remarks, that if 403 
be deducted from 1025 a.d. the remainder, 622 a.i)., exactly coincides 
with the epoch, of the Hijra, leaving an impression that the latter era 
had been once establidied there. The destruction -of the Buddhist 
rdigion to the north is ascribed to the Muhammadans by the Tibetan 
authors. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese names 
of the sixty Chakra years, with an English translation of the last two. 
The Sandciit names have also a meaning whidi is precisdy rendered in 
Tibetan. But they have no reference to any precise objects, and are 
therefore not worth insertion.’ It should be remarked that the first 
year of the Indian series corresponds with the fourth of the Chinese, 
whidi goes Ihr to disprove the connection of the two oydes; for had 
the discrqMmcy been owing to the difibrent modes of reckoning (as with 
the 'Sdrya BiddhCnta’ and the Tdinga), the divergence would, have 
been at the other end of the scale ; unless, indeed, it diould have run 
through 66 years, whidi would have occupied nearly 60 centuries. 


1 See ^ Jonr. As. 8oo./ voL ui. p. 6 : OythUhOf <a ]ake’B4 : Elo, 'vdd* ^O: 
aiidsi4 *6n*Bi8. 

s The latter nainsB are eitneted ftom Warren’s ‘Ella Saakalita:’ theChineie 
tm. Be Ou^ineBr ^Histoue des Huns;’ and the Tibetan from M. Cioma’s forth- 
coming * Gremmar of the Tibetan Language,’ now under publicatfon. 
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Table IY. — Nm$9 and Nwnb^n of ih$ Vriha^^- Chakra, or 60 yoaro' 
CyeUof JupiUr, in Samkrit, Tihatan, and Chimoo. 


tenikilt 


Prabhaya. 
Vibhaya. 
Suklo. 
Pramodha. 
Praj&patL 
Angira. 
Srimakba. 
Bh&yk. 

9 Yuyk. 

10 Dh&t&. 

11 Iswara. 

12 Bahttdanya. 
18 Pram&thi. 

14 VikTama. 

15 Brisya. 

16 ChitrabbftniL 

17 Sdbh&niL 

18 Tkrana. 

19 Pkrihiya. 

20 Vyaya. 

21 Saryajit. 

22 Saryaahfcri. 
28 YirOdbi. 

24 Vikrita. 

25 Khara. 

26 Bfandana. 

28 Jya. 

29 Manmatka. 

30 Durmukha. 
81 Hdmalamya. 
32 Yilamya. 

88 Yik&xi. 

34 Saryari. 

85 Playa. 

86 Subhakrit. 

87 Sobhana. 

38 Krodhi. 

39 Yiawkyastt. 

40 Parkbhaya. 

41 Playaaga. 

42 Kilaka. 

48 Saamya. 

44 

45 Yirodhakrit 

46 Paridh&yi. 

47 Phtm&di. 


tto aofTOi iM. Chill.* tTMoea cffiSSSSi*. ^ 


Bab-byang. 

r Nam-Hbyang. 

Dkar-po. 

Rab-myos. 

SkydB-bdag. 

Angira. 

Dpal-Qdong. 

DnoB-M. 

Na-tonod-ldaiL. 

Hdflin-by6d. 

Dyang-p'hyag. 

flbra-iqang-po. 

1^08-ldan. 

T Ham-Qnon. 

K*hya-Mch'hog. 

Sna-ts'hogs. 

Nyi-aui. 

Nyi-Sgrol-bydd. 

Sa-akyong. 

MUaad. 

tbaou-chad-Hdol. 

Kan-Hdain. 

Hgal-ya. 

rNam-rgyal. 

Pone-ba. 

Dgah-ya. 

rmm-Hgyar. 

rOyal-ya. 

Myofl-bydd. 



IGhaga-Hbrag. 

lOhagi-Sbral. 

Cb*ha-rTa. 


^dr-b’hyang. 
rHam-Hp'nyang. 
S 


K’hro-mo. 

Sna ti’bbga-Dyyig 
Zil-Qnon. 


Fhar-ba. 


b Lo-naa. 
ma-oh’hdn. 


Shmg-roro. 


M4-K’hyi. 


Ch*bu-£[brag. 

Cb’ba-Sbral. 

Sb^-rTa. 

Sbing-lag. 

MdlSprb. 

Sa-Kayi. 

Sa-Fbag. 

1 Gbagf-^. 

Cl^^Sagl^ 

Ch*hu-yoB. 

Shing-ubrag. 

Shii^Sbrul. 

Md^a. 

Md’-Lag 

Sa*Spr6, 

Sa-bya. 

ICha^Khyi. 

IChags-Fbag. 

Gb’ha-byL 

Ch’ho-gLaiig. 

Shing-Stag. 

Shix^yoB. 

M4-Hbrag. 

Md-Sbral. 

Sa-rTa. 

8a-lag. 

ICha^Sprd. 


Ting-mao. 

Yoa-chin. 

KiBO. 

Keng-oa. 

Sin-oaei. 

Oin-cbin. 

Ruei-yeoa. 

Kia-iu. 

Thai. 

PingptM. 

Ting-tcbeoa. 

Yoa-yn. 

Ki-mao. 

Keng-chin. 

Sin-Bo. 

Gin-ott. 

Kaei-oaei. 

Kia-cbin. 

Y-yeoa. 

Piag-BU. 

I Ting-hai. 
Yoa-tBO. 
Ki-tebeoa. 
Eeng-yn. 
SiiAxiiao. 
Gin-ehin. 
Kaoi-Bo. 
Kxa-oa. 
Y-oaci. 
Ping-chin. 
Ting-yeon. 
Yoa-an. 
Ki-hai. 
Keng-tae. 
Sing-tchcon. 
Gin-yn.* 
Kaei^mao. 
Kia-chin. 
Y-bc. 
Ping-ou. 
Ting-oad. 
Yoapohin. 

I Ki-yeoa. 
Keng-Bn. 
Sinlat 
Gin-tBo. 
Knia-tcheon. 
Eia-yn. 
Y-xnao. ^ 
Pixig-chin. 
Tixig-Be. 
Yoa-oa. 
Ei-oaei. 
Eexig-chiiL 
Sin-yeoa. 
Gin-an. 
Ead-hai. 
Exa-tae. 
Y-teheoa. 
Ping-in. 


Fire-hare. 
Earth-dragon. 
Earth-Borpent. 
Iron-horse. 
Iron-aheep. 
YTater-ape. 
Water-bird. 
Wood-dog. Ill 

Wood-hog. 121 

Fire-moase. 13 

Fire-ox. 14 

Earth-tiger. 16 

Earth-hare. 16 

Iron-dragon. 17 

Iron-aerpent. 18 

Water-horae. 19 

Water-aheep. 20 

Wood-ape. 21 

Wood-bird. 22 

Firc-dog. 23 

Fire-hog. 24 

Earth-moaae. 25 

I Earth-ox. 26 

Iron-tiger. 27 

I Iron-ape. 28 

Water-dragon. 29 

Water-aerpent. 
Wood-horae. 

I Wood-riioep. 
Fire-ape. 

Firo-lnrd. 
Earth-dog. 
Earth-hog. 
Iron-mouse. 
Iron-oY. 
Water-tiger 
Water-hare. 
Wood-dragon. 
Wood-Beipent. 
Fire-horse. 
Fire-sheep. 
Earth-ape. 
Earth-bur^ 
Iron-dog. 
Iron-hog. 
Water-moaae. 
Water-ox. 
Wood-tiger. 
Wood-hare. 
Fire-dragon. 
Fire-serpent. 
Earth-hone. 
Earth^eep. 
Iron-ape. 
Iron-bird. 
Water-dog. 
Water-hog. 
Wood-monBe. 
Wood-ox. 
Fire-tiger. 
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ERA OF BUDDHA. 

UBKD nr CKTLOV, ATA| XEQU, BUlU, BIO. 

The determination of the epoch of Buddha, Gotama or Sikya, has 
engaged the attention of many leaned Orientalists, and although there 
remain some discrepancies in the results arriyed at, most of these may 
he explained and reconciled by assuming that several individuals of the 
same character have existed at different epochs, or that the system of 
Buddhism has been at these times revived or re-organized. 

Omitting all mention of the earliest Buddhas, such as the one who 
figures at the head of the lunar race of Hindd mythology, it may be 
advanced with tolerable confidence that the two latest of the epochs 
attributed to this personage are founded on actual events, from the near 
coincidence which may be observed in the statements of distant nations 
regarding them. A critical notice on the subject by Prof. Wilson, 
appeared in the 'Oriental Magazine’ for 1825, which ftirni^es the 
following data for the epoch o^ what may be called, the Elder 


Buddha. 

According to Fsdmakarpo, a Lama of Bhutan, who wrote in the 16th century B.a 

(made known by M. Gaoma de K5r6s) 1058 

By Kalhana Pandit, author of the history of Kashmir 1832 

„ AbO*l-Fasl, probably following the last 1866 

„ A couplet from Chinese historians 1080 

„ De Quignes^ Researches 1027 

„ Giorgi, (period of Buddha's death) 959 

„Bailly 1081 

„ Sir William Jones 1027 

„ Bentley, one occasion, 1081 ; on another 1004 

„ Jaehrig, from a Mongol GhiWlbgy, published by Fallas 991 

„ Japanese Encycbpsedia, birth of Buddha 1027 

„ „ his death 960 

„ Matonan-lin, a Chinese historian of the 12th century 1027 

„ M. Klaproth himself, concurring with Sir William Jones 1027 

M. R6musat datea the dmth in 970 

The era adopted at Lassa, and founded on the aTorage of nine of the dates 
quoted by Padmakaipo^ who himself howerer rejects them 885 


The majority of these quotations concur in fixing the period of the 
existence of a Buddha about 1000 years anterior to the Christian era. 
It is.not, however, bdieved that any chronological era is founded upon 
this period : and if derived from book authorities, or tradition, the 
same would have travdled wherever the rdigbn q^rea4. 

There is on equally extensive and consistent series bearing testimony 
to the existence of a Smnd Buddha in the sixth century before Christ; 
indeed most of the eras noted are evidently identical in origin and con- 
current in date to the present time. 
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The BermeBe epodi of GotaniB'e death, ai giten hj Orawfiiid from a natiTe B.a 

dunmological taUe 544 ^ 

The Singhalese epoch of Bnddha'e death, and oommencement of their era, on 
the landing of Vijaya, according to Tumour (‘ Ceylon Almanac* for 1834) 543 

The Siamese epoch, (< Oriental Magaeine,* 1825) 544 

(The religion of Buddha was int^uoed in Siam in 529 b.o., according to 
Finlayson.) 

The mrpdna of S^hya, according to the Bhj-goru of Aaam, occurred in the 
18th year of Ajata Satru, and 196 * yean More Chandragupta, the contem- 


porary of Alexander, which may agree thus, 848 + 196 -s 544 

This date may farther be reconciled with the other three dates 
quoted by 'Wilson in conjunction with them, namdy,* b.o. 

The Singhalese :.. 619 

The Peguan 638 

And the Chinese cited by Klaproth 638 

by referring these latter periods to the birth, and to the ministry or 


oommencement of the reign of Sdkya ; for by the Burmese calendar 
the first of these events happened in the year 628 b.o., and the latter 
608-9. There is a constant difference of 10 years throughout the early 
series of the latter chronicle, which also places the ntrvdtM of Gotama 
in the 8th year of Aj&tasat {Ajata-Mtru), instead of the 18th, as above 
given : by adding, then, a correction of ^ten years, from whatever cause 
it may have originated, the Burmese dates will coxrespond exactly with 
those of Pegu and Ceylon ; and they are thus brought to the confirma- 
tion of the unity of origin of Gie eras of all the countries which 
received their religion finom Ceylon, or throfigh the latter from central 
India.* 

JAJOr XBAS. 

The Jains in some parts of India are stated to foUow the era of 
their last Jina, Mah&vfra, whom they make to be the preceptor of 

^ The * Oriental Magaiine* makes this date 546, but the authority in the text 
is most to be rdied on. According to the inTariable rule of Eastern chronologists 
the year is not numbered untU after its completion. Thus on inscription or document 
Is always dated ‘so many years being expizw after the death of Gotama:* and thus 
the year 1 of the Bumm sacred era corresponds with the second current year or 
548 B.O. while the epoch, or mnnkut of 96kya happmed in 544. 

* 162 years by the Burmese table in Grawftuu. 

< [ The proof of this dieet has been submitted to Prof. Wilson, who intimates to 
me that there are no new data of suiBciently positiTe hearing on this ouestion to 
justify any alteration or emendation of Prins^s original text. Bumouf seems to 
place the erent in 548 b.o.— ‘ Le Lotus de la bonne 1^* n. 487.1 

* The * Journal Asiatique.* for Norember, 1888, contains a chronological table of 
the erents of Buddha’s lifo, oeriTed entirdy from Chinese and Japagese authorities 
which makes it very erident that the Fo or Buddha of 1027 b.o. is foe same identieai 
penonageaBtheonewhodied544B.a As for as real chronology is concemed foe recent 
date is alone in use; but the more ancisnt date seems to be supported by some 
passages in foe Sanskrit original text. 
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Ootama, and place a few yean anterior to him, in the year 669 b.o., 
and 612 before Yikiam&ditya. None of the Jain inscriptioxu found in 
South Bih&r or elsewhere, however, idiew any trace of an exclusive 
chronology, while they invariably bear the common Samvat date of 
Yikram&^tya. One inscription on a brass image found on digging a 
tank at Baghelpur, is dated * aftra Fdrsa 926,’ ^ which Dr. B. Hamilton 
interprets ' after Pamwandtha, the twenty-third teacher of the Jain 
rdigion, and consequently somewhat anterior to Ifah&vira, who was 
the twenty-fourth but nothing positive can be asserted of Ihese vague 
epochs. 


Other eras prevail in the Burmese country, whidi are more gene- 
rally employed for the business of life, while the sacred era is kept up 
in ecclesiastical documents. The Prome epoch was establidied king 
Samandri, and its first year corresponda with 623 of the sacred epoch, 
or 79 A.D. It seems to be the same as the S&ka era of S&liv&hana. 
The present Yulgar epoch used throughout Ava was established by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ; the first year agreeing with 639 A.i). or 1183 B. 
sacred era. The division of months accords with the luni-solar system 
of the Hindds in every respect, the year beginning as usual with the 
new moon of the solar month ChaitnL To reduce the Burmese vulgar 
year into the Christian, add 638. For the Proine era the number 78 
must be used for the like purpose. They have also another sacred era, 
called the Grand Epoch, said to have been established by An-ja-na the 
grandfather of Gotama : the first year oorreq»onda with 691 b.c. 

VXWAB EBA OT EIPAL. 

Besides the ip&ka and Samvat eras introduced by the Gorkha 
dynasty into Nipfil, there is stiU in use among this people a former era, 
called the Newdr, from the name of the ancient dominant, or aboriginal, 
tribe of the valley. Dr. Bramley informs us that the origin of this 
era is not known, though many attempt to account for it by fabulous 
stories. The Newdr year commences in the month of October, the year 
961 terminating in 1831 A.n. Its qpodh concurs therefore with the 
month of October, 870 a.i>., which number must be xetrendied from a 
Kewir date to have the cozxeq^ding Christian year. 

[In oonduding Prins^’s notices of Local Eraa^ I extract from the 
work of Albirdnf some ftirther details in reftrenoe to Indian qydes, to 


^ * Ttons. Boy. As. Soc.*. toL i. 637. 
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complete flie qnotetioiu previeiidy giTcn in raftrenoe to the epoch of 
the Guptai^ inserted at p. 268| yii L] 

* TootM OM Cm pitentent dm ncmlim ConsidlnUM zemoiitent C one antiqnitf 
recolfo,etlea»aiinlesdSps8mtlMnoiiibmcentnu]le6taaddC. Cob nombm ont 
embarnsB^ lei afetranomei dam lean caleoli, et» k pirn forte ra&Mxn, le common det 
hommei. Norn allom donner one idfo exacts de cea Cm, et nooa rapporterom noa 
caloola C I’annCe dm Indieni, dont la ]^oa grande partie correapondCran 400 del* CrS 
dsTiideidjed. Cette dpoqoe iTeiprime par on nombre rond et n’eat embaxraaato ni da 
diaaineani d’onitCa. ck aTantage loi eat partieolier et la diatingoe de tootea lea autm 

* De ploB, die a etc rendoe k jamaia cClCbre par la chute do plm fort bonlerard 
de ridamiame et la mort de riUoitre anlthan Mdimoad, lion do monde et le phCno- 
mCne do tempa : Dieo loi fiuae miaericorde t En effet, Mahmood expire moim d*oo 
an aTantcette Cpoqoe. 

* Le mmdhi dea Indiem piCcCde le nooroos (premier joor de rannCe) dea Feme 
de dooze joora, et il fht poetdrieor de dix moia Peraam completa k la nouTelle de la mort 
do anlthan. • . 

* Tootea cea Cm prdaentent dea nomhm comiderablea et remontent k one Cpoque 
recniee ; ToilC poorqooi on a renoncC k en fidre naage. On emploie ordinairement 
lea Cm de Sri-Haiacha, de Vikramaditya, de Saca, de Ballaba ot^ Gooptaa. 

«LeB Indiem croient qua Sri-HarM^ ftiaait fooiUer la terre et cherdiait oe qoi 
pooreit ae trooTcr dam le aol, en fidt d’andem tiCaon et de richeBaea enfooiea; il 
ftiiait enlew cea rieheaaeB et pooreit, par ce moyen, ^abatenir de fouler aea lojeta. 
Son Cre eat iqiie en mage k Mahoorah et dam la prorince de Canoge. J*ai ent^o 
dire k on homme do pays qoe, de cette Cre Ccelle de Yikramaditya, bn comptait qoatre 
cents am ; maia j*ai to, dam I'almanabh de Cachemire, cette Cre recnlCe aprCs cello 
de Tiknunaditya de 664 am. II m’eat done Teno dea dootes qoe je n*ai paa trooTd 
moyen de reaoodre« 

*1/ Cre de yikramaditya eat employee damleaproTinces meridionalea et ocddentalea 
de rinde. On poie 842, qo’on moltiplie par 8, ce qoi fidt 1026 ; on ajoote an produit 
oe qoi a'eat econld do achadabda, mot par leqoel on dCaigne le aamretsare sexagesimal. 
VoilC oe qu’on entend par I’Cre de Yikramaditya. Pai Tole mot achadabda dte le 
lim do Soroudoitf conqpoaC par Mahadere I]^andaryna. Le prooCde qo’on emploie 
d’aboid eat incommode. Si on commenqait par poser le nombre 1026 an lieu de 
marqoer aam aoeon motif 842, Voperetionaerait plm simple : car admettom le rCBoltat, 
maintenant qo’on en eat ao prender samretaara, comment fera-t-on lorsqoe lesaamret- 
aare, ae moLtiplieront.^ 

<1/ Cre deSaoa, nominee par lea IndiemSaeakila, eat poaterieore C celle de Yikra- 
maditre de 185am. Sica eat le nem d’on prince qoi a rCgnC sor lea oontrees situeea 
entre I’lndm et la mar. Ba residence etait placCe ao centre de I’empire, dam la 
oontree nommee Aiyaraiiha. Lea Indiem le font naitre dam one daaw autre quo 
eelle dea Sakya ; qoelqoee-om pietendent qp’il etait Soodre et origmaire de la rille 
di ICamoora. n y en a mCme qoi diwnt qp’il n’Ctait pm de la race indienne, et 
qo’iltireit son otiginedezegiom ocddentalea. Lea peoples eorent beaocoop Csoofiric 
de sen deqpotiime, joaqo’C ce qo’il leor Tint do aecoora de I’Oiient Yikramaditya 
BUBoha oontre loi, mit aon aimCe en dCroute et le toa aur le tenitoire de Xorour,. 

> D me aemble resolter de I’ememble do paiiM qm le cyde BexagedmaL non- 
liidement etait prome Coneoertaine partiede Vln^ mail qo’iiCtait d’oneimtitatum 
leoanta. Le cabol paeaantd par jUpyronny me iilit croire qo'il eommen^a aenlement 
Van 050 de noire Cre.— M mhiK 
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ritud Moultan et le chfttean da Lounj. Gette dpoque darint edl8bn^ i eaiuo 
da^ la joie qua lea penples resBentixant de la moit da Baca, et on la ehouit poor te, 
principalament dies lea aaironomea. D'nn antre oM, T^knunadi^ requt la titre da 
Sri, k oanaa de rhonneur qn*il ^dtait aoqnia. Dn ze^ rinterralle qni a'eat dcouU 
antra Vkn da Yikiamaditya at la mort da Saoa, prouTa qua la Tamqneur, n*dtait paa 
la oOdhra Yikramaditya, maia nn antra prince du mdma nom. [Hera foUowa the 
paaaaga quoted in ozi|^nal Arabic, and in the French and Englidi yeraiona, pp. 269, 
271, Tol. i. ; and the conaacutiye extract ia complete at p. 269, with the exception of 
the following aentence, whi<^ cornea in after ‘241 da I'bra da Baca.'] L'hra dea 
aatronomea oommanca Tan 687 da 1* bra da Baca. CTaat k cette bra qn’ont (U rap- 
portbea lea tablaa Kanda Khdtaca, da Brahmagupta. Get ouyraga porta dies noua la 
titra da Arctmd.* [To thia aucce^ the aentence * D'aprba cala,' ate. ; and AlbirtfnI, 
after stating his further diflicultiaa in the reconcilement of diacrepancies, and the 
local diyezgendes of the commencement of the year, oondudas with the paaaaga giyen 
in MfUmo at the foot of p. 269.] 

lY.— ERAB DERIVED FROM THE HURA. 

EABLI OB EABTB8I TBABS. 

We have alladed in the foregoing pages to one or two eras following 
the solar and limi-solar systems, which were nevertheless derived from 
the llnhammadan year. They are 1, the Beng&lf san; 2, the Yil&yatl 
(vnlgh, Yilaity) or Umly year of Orissa; 3, the Fa^ (viilgh, Fnaly) 
year of the Upper Provinces; 4, the Fadi year of the Peninsula. The 
oiroamstances connected with all of these have hitherto been enveloped 
in some obscurity. Warren was unacquainted with the first three^ 
except by imperfect information obtained from Calcutta. He might, 
however, have discovered at once their diaraoter, had ho known the 
oustom followed in this preridency of inserting the concurrent dates of 
all these eras at the head of every regulation enacted by Oovemment 

The Persian almanac of the ^adr Dfwdni ’Addlat^ from the year 
1764, inclusive, has been translated by Mr. Beid, the Sbgutrar of that 
courts fixr the use of civil ofldeers in reducing the dates of native docu- 
ments. These tables have proved very usefdl in comparing and proving 
the scales introduced into the present work, for ISuulitating the same 
operation. 

Harington’s Amalysis of the Land Bevenue Begnlationa^ contains in 
a foot note (p. 176) the best explanatfon of the FaeU or ^harvest’ 
years, tracing their origin to the year of Akbar^s accession to the 
throne, or the 2nd Babi-ul-sinl, A.S. 968 (14ih February, 1666) : 'A 
solar year fhr financial and other civil transactions was then engrafted 
upon the current lunar year of the Hqra, or subsequently a^juited to 
the first year of Akbar^s reign.* It has been by come supposed that 
the Bengill san was establidied by Husain Sh4h, one of the kings of 
Bengal, but the followina extract from a Persian panuscgipt^ipppas es 
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moH of a native gentieman at Beniies, for whidi we are indebted to 
the land inquiries of Capt. Thoresby, Secretary of the Ben&ies Sanskrit 
GoU^, sets the matter in a very clear light, and entirely confirms ICr. 
Barington’s statements : — 

< From the time of Amir TimCr, until the reign of Jaltl-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar, there were three eras in uae, ris., the Hijra, the Turki, and the Jal&ll. The 
Turk! era commences with the creation of the world, and is computed in cycles of 
twdve solar years each. In the month Muharram of a.k. 1138, five hnnd^ and 
nxty-ilTe cydes had elapsed, and the fourth year of the following cycle was in pro- 
gress. Each year begins with the new moon of the month Jdth of the Hindd 
calendar, and the months ate lunar. At the end of two or three years, as the case 
may be, an additional month is introduced to balance the computations by solar years 
and lunar months. 

< The Jdkli period is dated from the 6th of the month Sh&b&n in the year 468 
Hijra, under the rdgn of Jd&l-ud-din Toghlak Shkh, Ibn-i Alap Arsulan Saljuki. 
The year begins with the Hauroz, or the day that the sun enters the zodiacal sign 
Aries. There are thirty days allotted to each month, and fire supplemental days are 
added to the twelfth month, to which at the expiration of every fourth year a sixth 
day is superadded. 

< As the annual method of computation in the Turki en( accorded with that 
observed by the Hindus in reckoning the years of the Samvat, it was generally used 
in the preparation of records and accounts, etc., but after the Emperor Akbar had 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Bengal, and a portion of the Dakhan, 
there were several modes of computing time prevalent in different parts of the 
empire : as the Samvat, with its lunar months and solar years ; the Bcngfili era, in 
which the year began with the arrival of the sun at the vernal equinoctial point, and 
the months were regulated by his passage through the twelvk signs of the zodiac; 
and the Dakhani era, which comprehended lunar months, and a lunar year beginning 
on the 12th of the light half of the month Bh&don. These differences occasioned a 
good deal of perplexity to the accountants and other public officers : at length some 
of them drew the attention of the Emperor to the subjpet, who, after deliberating 
with his ministers, desired that the three foregoing eras should be made to agree with 
the year of the Hijra 964, (963?) and that appropriate names should be given to 
them. Accordingly, it was d^ded that the Samvat in Upper HindUst&n should be 
named Fafli, and should commence with the month Aywlna (Kunwar), in which the 
collection of land-tax for the following seasons is first made. The era introduced 
into Bengal was denominated ffon-t BingdU^ and the year was continued there, in the 
period of its commencement, on the sun entering Aries, as heretofore. This was 
likewise the case in the*Dakhan, where the new era was called Yil&yatl, because it 
was received from the Vilkyat of Hindfist&n, and the annual revolution continued to 
lie-dated on the 12th Bh&don. These three eras therefore owe their origin to the fiat 
of the Emperor Akbar, and they are formed upon the basis of the Muhammadan 
epodi, but the annual revolutions accord with those of the eras which they 
enpenieded.* 

Thus the object of Akbar was merely to equalize the name or 
number of the year aU over his vast empire, without interfering with 
the modes of subdivision practised in different localities: and this 
explanation will materially simplify the understanding of the subject 
of the four harvest years. 
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The BengfU san, the YiUyati sail, and the Tamil Pa^ yeari maj 
be always considered identical in ^diaiacter with liie gtta solar year, 
while the PafU of the western provinces may in like manner be classed 
with the luni-sdlar Samvat there current. 

The reason of a yearns variation in the denomination of the BengiU 
san will at once be seen on comparing the commencement of each. 

The Hijra year 963 began on the 26th November, 1555, ar.s. 

The concunent Pasli year, 963, began on the 1st of the hmar 
month A'san (A^wina), whidi fill on the lOtb September, 1555. 

Th Yil&yatf year 963, on the 1st of the solar month ifsan, which 
occurred on the 8th Septmber, 1555. 

But the BengUi san 963, began on the 1st Baifdkh. filling within 
the same Hijra year, which was necessarily that of the llfh April, 
1556. 

The number 592 must be added to convert the two first eras into 
Christian account, if less than four of their months have tramqpired, 
and 593 years, if more; also 593 for the first nine months of the 
Beng&U san, and 594 for the rest. 

rAsu XBA or xeb baxhav. 

The Fa^ year of the Peninsula, however, diflbrs two years firom the 
preceding, being apparently in advance of them. This can only be 
caused by its having branched off firom the Hijra as a parent stock at 
a later period. 

The year 1240 of this Fa^ begins in July, 1831, or in the second 
month of 1247 Hijra. The difference is seven years^ which con- 
verted into days, and divided by 11, the constant accderation of the 
lunar year per annum, gives a period of about 230 years back fir 
the epoch sought. But as the Fa^ only dn^ behind, one year in 38, 
a latitude to that extent may be allowed in fixing the qpodi of its 
foundation. In fimt, we learn flom Grant Duff's 'History of the 
Ifarhattas,’ that this Dakhanf era owes its origin to the Enqperor Shih 
Jahau, who, after bringing his wan in Hahdriuditra to a dose in 1636, 
endeavoured to settle the country, and introduce the revenue system of 
Ttidor Mul, the celebrated minister of flie Emperor Akbar. Along 
with the survey and assessment naturally came the 'revenue year,’ 
which, oommenoing as usual with the current Hijra year of the time, 
has now diveiged firom it seven yean^ as above-mentioned. 

The constant for converting this era into Christian yean is 4- 590. 
The year i^ or ought to be, sidereal, but the Madiea Oovernment has 
now fixed its commencement to the 12th July. Its subdivisions are 
however, little attended to^ the ade purpose of its appUcation being in 
revenue matters. 
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THB TARIXX ILAHI, OR ERA OF ADAR. 

Ibis era was establidied by the Emperor Akbar, in tbe thirtietli 
year of his reign, (a.h. 992, a.d. 1584,) many years after his introdno- 
tion of the Eadi era, as Abd’l-Fazl says, * in order to remove the per- 
plexity that a variety of dates unavoidably occasions. He disliked the 
word Hijra, * flight,’ but was at flrst apprehensive of offending ignorant 
men, who superstitioudy imagined that this era and the Muhammadan 
fbith were inseparable. Amir Eattdi TJl-14h Shfr&zi corrected the 
calendar from the tables of Tilugh Beg, TOakiTig this era to begin with 
his majesty’s reign. The days and months are both natural solar, 
without any intercalations, llie names of the months and days cor- 
respond with the ancient Persian (see page 143). The months have 
from 29 to 30 days each. There are no weeks, the whole 30 days 
being distinguidied by different names; and in those months which 
have 32 days, the two last are named ros o shah (day and night), and 
to distinguish one from the other are called first andeecond.’ 

The epoch of the lUhi era consequently falls on Friday the 5th 
Babi-ul-s4ni, a.h. 963, corresponding with the 19th February, 1556, 
K.S. which number must be added to bring its dates into Christian 
account. It is used on inscriptions, coins, and records of Jahdngfr^s 
and the following reign^ but generally coupled with the Hijra date. 

THE SEABPim (VULGO, SHUHOOR) OR 800R ERA OF XAHARASHTRA. 

There is another era of Muhammadan origin.still employed by the 
Mariithas of the west, entitled the Shahdr or Soor-san, a corruption of 
the Arabic word shahiir, (plural of sAaAr, 'month,’) and literally 
meaning the ' year of monfts/ An account is given of this era in 
Capt. Jervis’s 'Beport on the weights and measures of the southern 
Eonkan.’ That officer affirms on some Hindd authority that it was 
introduced on Thursday, the 6th June, 1342, a.d., in tlie Hijra jear 
743, while others place it a year sooner: but the computation of its 
agreement with the Hijra year, says Capt. Jervis (in the same manner 
as was followed in ascertaining the epoch of the Fafli year), shews it 
to have begun when the 745th Hijra (A.n. 1344) corresponded with 
the 745th Shahdr san.^ It was probably adopted on the establidiment 
of one of the Muhammadan kingdoms in the Dakhan under the reign 
of Tughlak Sh4h. 

^ This correspondence would continue fbr seTcral years before and after, so that 
the Hindu account may probably be correct. 
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The yean of this era are denominated after the corresponding 
Aiabio numerals. 


The following examples will be sufficient to explain the system; 
the names are, howeTcr, corrupted in pronunciation by the Mai&thas : 


1 Ahadi, 

10 ufiAsr, 

2 iMt, 

20 

8 SdUtB^ 

80 Saldiin, 

4 Arba, 

40 ArbaiH, 

5 Kkam^ 

50 ZftsmtOi, 

6 SiUt, 

60 SUain, 

7 ^oSs, 

70 Saba^in, 

8 Samdnif 

80 SamMHf 

9 TitOf 

90 IVio-ef, 


100 MdytKtotMd^. 

122 mdyoi. 

200 JGaiin, 

800 Sulimdyai, 

450 Xhamtfn^ba mdyat. 

1000 Alf. 

1100 Mdyat-o^f. 

1230 8uhu(n rndyatin^o^lf. 

1813 Suli-atAar mU^mdyai^al/ (▲.». 1884). 


The correspondence with other eras may be seen from the following 
brief role for their mutual reduction : 


To reduce 
ShahOr yean into 


Ghriatian 

$&ka 

SamTat 

Fa^li 


years, add 


599 

521 

655 

9 


yean reapectiTely. 


If the given date fall after the sixth month of the Shahdr year, it 
will occur in the next ensuing Christian year ; and after nine months, 
in the next ipdka or Samvat year; because the Shahdr year begins in 
June, at the sun’s entrance into the lunar mansion Mriga (Mrigasfrsha.) 
It is not stated whether its subdivisions follow the Hindd or Arabic 
system, but the former may be taken for granted. 


JALUS TEABS. 

There is still another system of recording time to which some allu- 
sion is requisite under this head, as it depends, like the foregoing, upon 
the Hijra reckoning. During the dynasty of the Mughal Emperors, 
the year of the reigning monarch was usually inscribed, as is the case 
in most couiftries, upon all documents of a public nature. It was also 
particularly noted on the gold and silver coinage, where indeed it con- 
tinues to be inserted under the Company’s rule, although the date has 
long remained unchanged. The Hijra date was frequently added. 

The jalds-san {sm-ijaUn) necessarily follows the Hijra reckoning, 
and the same tables will answer for the solution of them when the ac- 
cession day of each sovereign is known. Those of the Mughal Emperors 
have accordingly been inserted among the festivals of the Muhammadan 
lunar calendrio scale, where an explanation will be given of their ap- 
plication. A list of the sovereigns of Dihlf, in chronological succes- 
aii^ will also be found among the tables of dynasties^ 

It seems that the * jalds-san ’ has been constituted a fixed era in 
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the Southern Konkan, oommcncing with the year of S&liTdhana 1578, 
(a.d. 1656), and running on henceforward in the ordinary solar manner 
contrary to all precedent in other parts of India. ‘ This epoch, derived 
from Capt. Jervis’ * Beport,’ is anterior by two years to the coronation of 
Aurangzeb ; but it corresponds precisely with the accession of Sultin 
’All ’Adi Shdh II. to the throne of Bfj&pur; fh>m which oircum- 
stanoe it doubtless drew its origin, although from subsequent disturb- 
ances, its correction was lost sight of. 

In general it should be borne in mind that the duration of a 
ICuhammadan monarch’s reign, as well as of his life, is reckoned by 
lunar years ; and that both consequently require correction when com- 
pared with other dates. 


BAJ-ABHISHEX EBA OF THE HABATHAS. 

Only a few years subsequent to the establishment of the Jalds era 
last mentioned, another of the same nature was set up by the Mar&thas, 
or at least it has since come into use, founded upon ^ rise of their 
power under the famous Sivaji. We have the authoHty of Grant Duff 
for fixing the date of Sivaji’s ascending the throne, oh the death of his 
father Shdhjf, in the year a.d. 1664, when he first assumed the title of 
B4j4, and struck money in his own name. 

To convert the Bdj-abishek (meaning 'ointment of the king’) into 
the Christian era, 1664 must be added. The division of months pro- 
bably accords with the S4ka qrstem. 


BEGAKTULATIOH. ’ 

The whole of the eras mentioned in the foregoing imperfect account 
are, for the convenience of reference, oolleo\ed bdow in a tabular form, 
wi& the equation for their conversion sinto the ordinary reckoning of 
Europe. It has been deemed preferable to insert the year of the 
Christian era, correq>onding with Hie Jlrst nominal year of eadi of the 
Indian eras, which will here and there produce an apparent variation 
from the ^ochs or initial dates given in the foregoing d^etch. (See 
note, p. 165.) 


> Jerries * Beport,' p. 90. 
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TABULAB TIBW (HP IBAI UB1D TK INDIA, VXTK TBB BQVATION BOB CONTBBTXNG XBIM 
nrab CBBIBTIAN DATB8. 


BOinmrAfKni. ooMMnroimn. iquatio*. 

The Eali-ynga (Tulgd, Eul-jdig) (Mnmnenoes Friday, 18th Feb. ( (before Chriet) 

3102 B.a \ h02— EsC 

The flnt year being reckoned ai 0, tibe year 1 accords with ( (after Christ) 

8101B.O. t E— SIOIbO 

Era of Buddha’s birth, by Chinese account 1027 b.o. not used. 

Ditto, his Nsrediia, in India, Ceylon, Ara, Siam, ete^ 1st yeara ( 546— BaO 

548B.C. ( B— 543 aO 


Jain era of MahArira .1st year 629 b.o. 

Samyat (Sumbut) of YikramAditya, year 1 a March, 26 b.o. 
SAka (Shuk) of SAliTAhanaa equinox 79 a.d. 


PaxaaurAma cyde of 1000 years (1st year of 4th cyele=Sept. 

825 A.D. 


GrahapariTiithi ditto, of 90 years (Ist year of 21st cycle) » 

1777 A.D. 


Yiihaipati (Jupiter's) cycle of 60 years (established in 966 a.d.) 
„ 1st year of 84th cycle (^ SOrya-BiddhAnta *) a 1796 a.d. 

„ „ 83rd c^ (Telinga account) .... » 1807 a.d. 

„ „ 14th cycle (Tibet account) » 1807 a.d. 

„ „ 76th cycle (Chinese account) .... » 1804 a.d. 

Turkidi or Ighaii eyde of 12 years coincides with Tibetan and 

Telinga Jorian cycle, in its initial year. 

Balabhi Srayat of SomnAth let year a March 818 a.d. 

Siya-SinhaSamvatof CujurAt „ a ,, 1113 a.d. 

BunnerseeraofFrome „ a „ 79a.d. 


„ Yulgar epodi 

„ Sac^ era (see Buddha). 

„ QTandepo(di 

Ja?a era, Aji $Aka 

„ Bali era 


„ 689 A.D. 

„ 543 B.o. 

„ 691 B.C. 

„ 74 A.D. 

„ 81 A.D. 


NipAl, KewAr era „ a „ 870 a.d. 

Tibet, 403-year era, „ a „ 622 a.d. 

Hijra, lunar year ^ begins July 16, 622 a.d. 

Era (tfYesdijird, Persian ,, June 16, 682 a.d. 

JalAli era of Malik-diAh „ March, 1079 a.d. 

TArfl^-i ilAhi of the Emperor Akbar... „ March, 1556 a.d. 

Failf, rerenue year of Upper India* (established in 1556 a.d.) 
„ „ of Souih India „ 1638 a.d.) 

YilAyati „ of Orissa „ 1556 a.d.) 

BengAli-san „ of Bengal „ 1556 a.d.) 

ShahOr-san of the MarAthas (introduced in 1844 a.d.) 

JalAs-sanof BijapOr fAdl ShAh II. 1656 a.d.) 

BAj-abhishek it the MarAthu i...(Sitaji’s reign 1664 a.d.} 


not used. 

— 56f 

+ 78i 

+ 824f 

+1776 

•+1795 

+1806 

+1806 

+1803 

disnaed 
+ 817i 
+1112 
+ 78J 
+ 688 

— 544 

— 692 
+ 78 
+ 80 
+ 809 
+ 621 

see tables 
+ 631) 
+1078J 

+ 592( 
+ 590 
+ 5921 
+ 598) 
+ 599 
+1656 
+1664 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Most persons consulting the following tables will widi to be spared 
the perusal of the description of the origin and formation of the several 
eras comprised in them, and will be desirous onl j of obtaining their 
object as directly as possible, namely, the conversion of a date ex- 
pressed in either the Christian, Hijra, Samvat, Saka, Eali-yug, 
Yrihaspati, Parasur&ma, or Orahaparivrithi system, into the corres- 
ponding day of any other of the same series. The present rules will 
be confined to this object. They are partly repeated, also, with 
examples, on the pages of the several yearly scales, for the conveni- 
ence of more immediate reference. 

• 

BULBS POA ANT DAT OP TlXB PALLING WI T HIN THB AANOB OP TKB OBNBBAL TABLBS 

Xm. AND ZZV., NAMBLT, PBOX A.D. 622 TO A.D. 1900 FOB TUB HUBA, AND 

PBOM A.D. 1600 TO A.D. 1900, POB THB EINdO BAAS. 

HUBA XALBNDAB. 

1. To find the Christian date corresponding with any Huhammadan 

date of Hxe Hijra era,— say the 17th of Bajob 1201 a.h. 

Take the initial day of the year 1201 from Table XlII., which will 
be found to be 8 (or Tuesday) the 24th October, 1786 k.b. Then set 
the first day of Muharram on the edge-scale of Table Y. to the 24ih 
October on the proper column of the Christian era. Table XII. Oppo- 
site to the 17th Bajab will be found to stand Uie 5th May (1787), 
which is the day required. 

2. To find the Muhammadan day agreeing with a given Christian 

day, — say the 17th March, 1804 (a leap-year). 

Find from Table XlII. what year of the Hijra commences next 
before March, 1804, namely, 1218 a.h., beginning on Saturday, the 
28rd April, 1803. Set Scale Y. to this date, and read off opposite to 
the 17th March, the 4th of Zilhejdi ; but because 1804 is a leap-year, 
and the day fidls after the end of February, one day must be added to 
the scale, and the reading will then be the 5th Zilhejeh, which is the day 
sought. Should the day of the wedc be also required, set the Ist 
Muharram to Saturday on the hebdomadal scale in Table.XlI. and read 
off 5th Zilhqeh, Saturday. 

8. To find the Christian year corresponding with the jalds of any 
of the Mughal Emperors of Hihlf, — ^for instance, the 19th 
year of the reign of Sh4h ’iflam ? 

In' the column of Ftetivals in the Hijra kalendar, page 182, it will 
be seen that Sh&h *Alam came to the throne on the Ist of Jum&di I, a.h. 
1178. Adding to this 19, as above, the general Hgra Table diows 
that A.i>. 1192 commenced on the 80th Jan. 1778:— the 19th jdfis 
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therefore (by the scale) will be seen to oommence on the 29th May of 
the same year. 

4. To oonvert a Hijra date into any of the Hindd eras ooixespond- 

ing to the given Hindd date. 

In these oases the intervention of the Christian scale is required, 
because the initial days of the Muhammadan years are given only in 
the latter system. When once the Englidi day is found, the rules 
already prescribed will answer for determining the ^remainder of the 
problem. 

BDn>n SOLAS OB SnXBBBAL XALBNBAB. 

5. To convert a date in the KaH-yug, Bengdli-san eras, 

into the corresponding Christian da^p,— for example, the 1st 

of J4th B.S. 1199 = X.T. 4898 » Sa'x. 1714. 

By Table XIY. the 1st Bais&kh, x.t. 4893, of the Hindd solar era 
coincided with Tuesday, the 10th April a.i>. 1792. Therefore setting 
the index of the Hindd solar scale. Table X., to that day, on the proper 
column of Table XII. : — the 11th of May will be the renting date. 

(From the astronomical formation of the Hindd months, an error of 
a day in the eivU reckoning will sometimes occur, which the IfftluniiiMi 
X. is unable to correct, without a computation of the elements of the 
beginning of the particular Hindd month by the rule hereafter laid 
down, page 178). 

6. The converse of the above proposition hardly requires a separate 

explanation. 

Example: Bequired the Hindd solar day ooirosponding to the 
20th December, 1813? 

The 20th December, 1818, must fall in the Xali-yug year, 4914 
(b.s. 1220), commencing, by Table XIY., on Sunday, 11th April, 1813. 
Setting, theref<Be, the index of the Hindd solar year to the 11th April, 
the 20th December will be found to accord with the 7th or 8th Fausha, 
4914 X.T. (The Yil&yati or Dakhani reckoning gives the latter, while 
the Bengdlf gives the former day.^) 


nBTZVALB. 

The Hindd Solar Xalendar contains but three festivals of any 
importance, namely, on the last day of the year (or 

entrance of the Son into the first sign mstA, of the Sidereal Zodiac), 
called also the jSafwa-sMtrdnfs : — ^the first day of the Yil&yati year ^ 

> It dioald be remarked that Wttren’a *EUa Saakalita* sivea the heginiiiqg of 
file StiadU eolar year iirraziali^ one day earlier than the remningfolloiied in the 
taUM of the 9sdr DiwSnl. niis ariiee from hie vaiiw the Tamil year of the 
Siddhftnta,' while the * Sum Siddh&nta* is naed fit BenaaL We hare not 
vendned to alter the taUee, but toe ooneetion may be bone in nupd. 
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Oiiasa and of the peninaala in general, yia., the autumnal equinox, or 
rather the Sun’s entrance into : — and the Ifiiibir-saii^ciiite, on 

the last day of Paushya, when the sun enters Capiicomus. The 
Christian day on whidi tilieae occur will be shewn by the scale when 
file index is adjusted for the giyen year. 

liUMI-SOLAa> KALSaDAB. 

7. To reduce a given date in the Samvat of Vikram&ditya, or in the 

Fai^ of the Upper Provinces, to the corresponding approximate 
Christian day, — ^for instance, the 2nd Sddf Bh&don(8dd{ Bh&dia) 
1861, Samvat, or the 16fii Bh4don, 1211, Pa^. 

By the general Table XIY., column 15, the Samvat year 1861, com- 
menced on the dsy aft$r the last conjunction, which f(fil on Sunday, 
11th March, 1804. 

Setting, therefore, tho index of the luni-solar scale of Table VII. 
(or the new moon of the month Chaitra), to the 11th March, we find 
the 16th Bhadon (Bhadra) fiedls on the 7th August. But the year 1861, 
Samvat, is an odMihi, 'lound,’ or intercalary year; it is necessary, 
therefore, to find out what month is repeated, otherwise the denomina- 
tion Bh&don may be a month erroneous. (N.B. It is always one of 
the first five months or the last month of the lunar year that is repeated). 

8. To ascertain what month will be rq^ted in the Hindd luni- 

solar year,— taking for exam^ the year 1861. 

Set the index of Table YII. (the new moon of Chaitra) to tho date 
of the beginning of the luni-solar year in the sdar kal^dar, taken 
Horn column 16 of the General Table XIY. namely, in the'present 
instance, the Ist of fiie solar month Chaitra, whidi month (by column 
14, of Table XIY, will contain 81 days.) 

It will immediatdy be seen, that a second new moon will fall on 
the 81st of the same solar month Chaitra; tho lunar month Chaitra 
therefore will be repeated, and the lunar month Bhidon (Bhddra) will 
fall a month later, coinciding with the ordinary month A'san^ (Aswina.) 

Therefore, in reading off the date opposite to the 16th Bh&don— 
(Asan,) the English date will come out the 6th Sq^tember, a.i>. 1804, 
whidi is now correct. 

9. The converse of this proposition is equally simple, regard being 

paid to the cAersalsr of the luni-solar ]rear, and the month to 
be repeated (if any) being first ascertained by the rule just 
explained- 

. 1 The data for thu example are taken from Warren; bat sliiollv speakiim the 
interealatiim in this oaae dionid harejbdonged to the nreoMingyeer, amoe the deflni- 
tica of the cqmmencement of the new year states that it begina pith the hut new 
moon antecedent to the first Baiaftkh of the solar kalendar. 


12 
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Example : Find the approximate luni-solar day for ttio first July, 
1812. 

By the General Table XIY. the Samvat year 1869 begins on the 
day following the 13th March, 1812; it is an Adhika or intercalary 
year, beginning on the 3rd of die solar month Ghaitra, which contains - 
31 iBJB. 

Setting the luni-solar index accordingly to the 2nd of Ghaitra on 
the solar kalendar, the scale informs us at a glance that two new moons 
will foil within the solar month Bais&kha; the Inner month of that 
name will consequently be repeated, and the denominations of the 
following months wiU be altered accordingly. 

Now, set the luni-solar index to the 13th March, and read off oppo- 
site to die 1st July, the 6di (S&wan) As&rha, 1869, which is the 
approximate date : (in reality it fell on the '7th, for no fixed scale can 
represent the variations of the lunar month correody to a day in all 
cases.) 

BULBS rOB HfTBBOALATION. 


It is not however necessary, within the limits of &e General Table, 
to resort to the juxtaposition of the luni-solar and solar scaleii^ to ascer- 
tain what mouth will be intercalated, since the initial letter of the 
month required is given in the 14th column of Tab. XIY. : thus AY 
signifies Adhika Yais&kha, or that the month Yaas&kha will be repeated : 
the whole of the abbreviations which can occur, and the general order 
in whidi they do occur, are as follow : ^ 


AA JMIk»Atdrha 

AV 

,1 

ViMkAm 

AB 

,, 

Shdim 

AS 

1, 

Srdvtma 

AJ 

,9 

Jyuthm 

AC 

,9 

Chtii&a 

AS 

»9 

BrdMMe 



i ath or 6ih of Ghaitra (boL calendar.) 
2nd or 8rd ditto 
9th or 10th ditto 
eth, 7th, or 8th ditto 
4th, 5th, or 6th ditto 
0 or iBtditto^ 

6th, 7th, or 8th ditto. 


In this table, the last column shews what commencing day of the 
Samvat year; will cause particular months to be intercalated : when 
therefore, hy the rule just given, this day has been expounded, the 
existence and position of an intercalation ia also determined for the 
given year : thus, in the Samvat year 500, os the initial day foils on 
the 4th of Ghaitra, there will be an intercalation of the month J yestha. 


Some amUgoity, however, will still remain as to the actual month to 
be repeated, since, if YaidUdia had 82 days in that year and Ghaitra 
81, new mooim i^nld have occurred on the 8rd and 32nd of Yaisdkha, 
and oonseqnently the latter month would have been the one repeated. 


> n Ghaitra be ioeoBBtsdtlie/rff month of the jssr: hot if it be called the Im< 
monthu than the fnlcmlatica of Ohaitia ocema when the pnceding hmi-selar year 
bea^ on the 19th or 11th (fiiaitia aolar kaleii^. Both cases are met wifo in fiis 
tablei, as thoogh the matter wne indiffefem to the HiadC astrenomeis; 
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To overcome this nnavoidable degree of uncertainty, the problem must 
be worked out qrstematically with the elements fumidied by the 
tables of Solar and Lunar Ahargana, but such an extreme measure will 
seldom or never be required in ordinary oases. 

LUNAR FESTIVALS. 

The days on which the principal lunar festivals of the Hindds 
occur being inserted in the kalendar in Table YII, will be solved in 
European dates by simple inspection when the scale is once adjusted. 
It is only necessary to bear in mind that in an intercalary year such 
feasts as occur in the double month will be confined to the nij or proper 
month; and as the Adhika or intercalary month falls always in the 
middle of the 60 days (see page 155), the festivals will either happen 
in the first or in the last fifteen days of this period. All the festivals 
subsequent to it will be shifted forward one lunation along with the 
names of the months. 

TO OONYEBT BAMTAT INTO flXA DATES. 

For instance what is the Sdka day for the 6th Asara, 1869, Samvat ? 

Set the initial day of the luni-solar scale to tlie date of the solar 
Chaitra, given in the General Table as before (the 8rd Chaitra, or rather 
the 2nd, because the same General Table says, that Chaitra has 81 
days) : then (because also it is an intercalary year) read off opposite to 
the 6th (Sawan) As&rha on the lunar scale, — ^tho 19th Asarha, solar 
reckoning, which will be correct by the Dukhanf account. The 
Beng&K account is in all oases one day earlier. The Saka year corres- 
ponding to Samvat 1869 by the General Table is 1726. 

The same process precisely must be followed to find the Samvat 
from the ^ka date ; only reversing the readiugs. 

CYCLES. 

For the years of the several cycles of Parasurumo, Grahaparivritthi, 
and Vrihaspati, simple inspection of the table will be sufficient to find 
corresponding dates, as the sub-dl visions of these years are seldom re- 
quired. The names of the cycle of Jupiter (Vrihaspati) for the nume- 
rals in column xi. will be found in Table IV., page 163. 

Note.— It diould be borne in mind, that the natives, in speaking or 
writing a date in simple years, always express the number of yeai-s 
$xpiredf not the current year, as is the custom in Europe. When they 
mention the month, therefore, they mean the month of the following 
current year : but as the numerical denomination of the Hindd year 
remains unchanged throughout it, no tliought need be taken of the dis- 
tinction of expirid years, unless where a calculation has to be made 
from an initial epoch. In common parlance they inay be treated like 
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the ounent years of any other system, as being more consonant with 
our ideas, and less liable to cause mistakes in transferring dates to 
and fro. 


BULES FOB DATES TO WEIGH THE TABLES DO NOT EXTEND. 

There are two methods of solving Hindu dates anterior to the 
tables: 1st, by finding the time expired since the Koli-yug epoch 
(which commenced on Friday, the 18th February, of the year 3102 b.o.) ; 
or, 2nd, by starting from some more modern epoch, the correspondence 
of whicJi has been previoudy established. The latter is the most con- 
venient method, and a Table of such epochs (IX. }> taken from the 
*K41i Sankolita,’ has been consequently inserted for the purpose of 
applying it in page 188 : thus — 

Let it be required to find the Ghristiaii date, Julian style, for the 15th Fausha, 
622 Shka ? (623 current) 

From Table IX. it appears that the 86ka year 622 began on Saturday the 20th 
Ifari^ 700 a.d. Set the Index of the HindO solar year scale to that day, and read 
off the 15th PaushasOth December, 700. 

But as the Hindtfi months may .vary in length a day or two, this 


result (if requisite) may be verified by finding the day of the week of 
both kalendars : thus-— 

A. 0. ». 

1. Extract from Table IX. the root of the epoch (6) 05 50 

Add from Table X. the colloctire duration to the 1st Faudia... (1) 18 87 

And 15 days to the 15th of the month (15) 00 00 

The sum, rejecting sevens, is.- .’t (Monday) (1) 24 27 


2. By the Dominican letter Table XI , of p. 190, the year 700 a.d. will be found 
to have commenced on Friday ; whence (by the scale of days in the second part of 
the same table) the 6th of December will frU on Monday, which day, agreein g w ith 
that just found, the drst computation is proved to be correct to a day. 

Answer : Monday, the 6th December, 700 a.d. 

Example 2. What is the Hindu solar date corresponding to the 12th June, 
588 A.D. 

The epoch for the ei^ired year 8601, n.T., or 85hs 422 (the nearest in occurrence 

to the year 538 a.d.) is (6) 21 40 on the 18tb March. 

Add from Table VIII. 80 years... (2) 45 46 
8 years... (8) 04 12 

The year Xali-yug 8689 began ... (5) 10 58, or on Friday nearest the 18th March, 
588. 

Solve the Dominical day, by which Friday proves to be the 19th March. 

Set the index of the Hindu solar scale according to the 11th March in the Chris- 
tian kahmdar, and read off, the 12th Jnne828rd As&rha. 

Now, by the Dominical letter, the 12th June falls on a Saturday ; 


And for the HindO year we have as above......... (5) 10 58 

Add collective duration to the 6iat of As6rha..... (6) 19 44 

And the 28 days of As6rha....... (28) 


Making the 23rd Asftrha fall also on, 


(6) 80 42 m Saturday ; which 
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pfOfss the operation to be oorreot, and the reeolt to be, Satoiday, the SSrd Aeftrha 
year 460 8Aka. 

Example 8. Expounded from the Eali-yug epoch. On what Christian day fdl the 
18th Mftgha, 4908 x.t. ? 

The proximate Christian year is 4908—8101 » a.]>., 1802 current. Take the con- 
tracted Ahaigana from TaUe YIII,. tu.— 

4000 years » (2) 01 88 
900 „ » (5) 82 81 
8 „ » (8) 46 84 

(4) 40 88 

Deduct constant, or Sodhymif^ (2) 08 81 

Tear 4904 k.t. begins (astronomically), (2) 32 07, counting from Friday, or on 
Sunday : and as the fraction is more tham 30 gharis,* the civil year will commence 
on the following day, or on Monday : this is called the auta dina^ and must foil, ac- 
cording to the General Table, somewhere near the 12th April, By the Dominical 
Table, then, it will bo found that Monday corresponded with the 12th April of that 
year. 

The remoindor of the operation may be performed as before, either by the scale, 
or by the collective roots of the months: by both the answer comes out=Sunday, 
30th January, 1803. 


SAICTAT AVD BApU DATES AITOEBIOE TO THB TABLES. 


Where the tables do not give the initial day of the luni-solar year, 
it may be found fixim the table of Lunar Ahargana in p.* 186, by the 
following simple process : — 


1. Find the number of years elapsed since the commencement of tho Eali-yug. 

2. Extract the number of days corresponding with the elapsed period of Hindd 
solar years above found, from Table YIII. 

8. Extract also tho number of days elapsed in the luni*>solar period corresponding, 
from Table YI. 


Subtract the latter from the former, and the result is the number of days by 
which the luni-solar anticipates the solar year : if tho remainder, however, exceed 
one lunation, or 29d. 81g. 80p., that amount must be deducted from it ; because it is 
thence evident that an intercalary month would have intervened; the rule for the 
luni-solar year being, that it shall commence from tho lost new moon preceding the 
solar year. 

Eote.— For a correspondence of the luni-solar with the European date, it will in 
all cases be necessary to expound the beginning of the Hindd solar year in the first 
instance. 


Example : On what European day did the Samvat year 1660 commence ? 


1660 Samvat 


1660 — 87 » 1603 A.p. (page 172). 

1660 + 8044 s 4704 Eali-yug (expired.) 


^ Because the moment ot the conjunction of the planets at thfi HindO epoch 
occurred so many days and hours after Uie Merc of the weekly reckoning. See ncte in 
page 188. 

* The civil year be'^ns at sunrise : the astronomical at noon. 
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nruiir cHioiroiottioiL tabum. 


lit The number of lolir deyi elepied to the end of the Kali-yug year 4704 

iriUbedOOO 1461085 01 88 

700 855681 07 46 

4 1461 02 06 

1718177 11 25 
Deduct or coiurtant 2 08 51 

Dsyielapaed,oriootofx.T. 4704 1718175 02 84 (Tueeday). 

2nd. The number of luni-colerdeyielapied, by 

Table VI. wiU be 4000 1461025 50 19 

700 255675 40 49 

4 1446 50 56 


Days elapied, or root of 8am?at 1660 1718148 40 04 

Dedne&ig thii from the above, the remainder 26 is the number of dayi by which 
the luni-iolar year preeedei the lolar, the hut conjunction of the ran and moon lUling 
on the (80 — 26 4ih of Ghaitra : one day must, however, in all cases be added 
to this result, as the luni-s(dar year begins on the dsy ttJUr the conjunction of the 
snnandmoon. 


The 1st Baishkh, solar year 4704 n.T, occurs on Monday, the 7th of April, 1608 
A.D., theiefbre deducting 25 days as above stated, the year 1660 Samvat b^gan on 
Wedneaday, the 12th Marob, 1608 a.d. 

Setting the Inni-aolar sm^ accordingly to that day, any intermediate day of the 
year may be found . having previously determined whether any and what month of 
&e year will undergo repetition or eiq^ungement, by the rules laid down in page 178. 
Krample 2. W^t day of the Samvat era corresponds with the 1st January jl. 9 , 

1 0.B. ? 

The year a.d. IsKaU-yug 8102as8amvat 58 ; but as these years begin in Match- 
i^ril, the let January wiU fidl in the preceding years reipectively, vis. k.t. 8101^^ 
and Sam. 57. 

For the initial day of the solar year we have, epodi of 8101, by Table 1 X.b 14th 
Kareh a.d. 0.^ 

The solar days eipired, omittiug fractions, will be 8000 b 1,095,776 

. 100 B 86,526 

1 B 865 


1,182,667 

The luni-Bolar days will be (Tab. VI.) 8000 m 1,095,782 

100 B 86,500 

1b 854 

Two intercalary months ... B 59 1,182,645 


The Samvat precedes the solar year by 22days 

and consequently begins on the 20th February, a.d. 0., and by the formula in page 
177, it idSi be a * loi^ ’ year, repeating either the month Bhhdn or SrAvana. 

Setting, therefore, the index of the lunUsolar kalendric scale to the 20th Feb. 
in the appropriate Christian scales the irst of January will be found to foil on the 5th 
of MIgha (Phhlguna) or <Samvat 57, Mdgk^bM pmuk&mi,' 

1 Some dironologbts make the year ObI b.c., and indeed this u the common 
mode of reckoning. 



SAMYkT AND FA9LI DATES ANTBBIOB TO THE TABLES. 


Its 


It is imponible, within the compass of the preseint practical mlei^ 
to fhmish methods for correcting the approximate lunar days solTed as 
above : for such a degree of accuracy, recourse must be had toWnmaa^B, 
Jervis’, or Bentley’s tables; but as ^e lunar equations sddem exceed 
half a day in time, the moon’s mean place will always be within one 
day of the truth. 




V.-MUHAMMADAN LUNAR YEAR. 




new jmru aajt 1. 

of Euaa and Bosain 
•ailed the * Hohiunuiii* 
kept bj Bhiaa, whole mora 


Lay the hook open on a taUe: take the two required 
pagea In the handa and depreu them with oppoalta eor^ 
▼ature. They will then bear aide motion ao u to adluat tiw 
mpeotive indleea. 

N.B.— The duration of a di^ la repreaented hf the vaee 
between two Unee on the aoale, not by the linee themaeleea. 


"I* 

• ~ 8 

oi" 

P 8 


Jahdndlr Bhih, J. liih. IIM. 


• ~ eI 

oil 


The Mtthammadnii Year is of the most iim|^ 
eonatraotion,, consisting of twelre months of thirty 
and twontj-nino days alternately, with an intercalary 
day added to the last month on the 2nd, 6th, 7lh, 
10th, 18th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, and 29th 
years of a cycle of 80 lunar yean. For fhrther par- 
ticulars, seepage 144. 

amjcaxioN ov ma jtouA 

Jb JM Me JBWngMM dlag wrup mU ng to irnff 
Hijri or wktvtrtm f 

From the General Table 6nd the day on which 
the Hijra year commences, to which set the index of 
the present scale (or the let day of Muharram), in 
that one of the columns of the European oalen^, 
which may be most conTenient for the puiposa. 


j 

r* j 

•-•i 


Stgtdnd ik$ ShgUtk ima mrrufmiing to ih$ 12M 
SMbdnj A.B. 1228? 

By the General Table of the HQra, the year 1228 
eommeDced on Monday, 4tk January, 1818: setting 
therefinre the 1st Muharram to that day in the outers . Bed-ul-fltr. > or 1st. 
moat column but one in page 101, there will be found 
opposite to (ho 19tk Shtfofai, the 10th of August^ 
which ii the day reqnired. 

To fold the name of the day, set the index to Mon- 
day in the oolnnm of weeks and days; the I8th ShIbiB 
will be found to lUl on Tuesday. Bahr^ith. 


The JaUi yean of the Mughal Emperors must be Muhammad mub, j.8Hii,ii8i 
oonmtBd into Hym years, by addfog the initial BahidurShih. List nil. 
yean in eaeh case^ found in ^ eblnmn of ‘ftattrals,* 
and then expounded as in the example just ghen. 

Fuiiikhrfir,JaldsSld,ltl4. 
Ordinary year IM da^ 
LaapyMr.SUdayT^ 
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INDIAN OBBONOLOOICAI TABLES. 


Tablb YI . — Ahargana Chandramana, or Lmi-oolar Poriodo^ reckoned 
from the loginning of tho Kali-yug, according to the Swrya Siddhantat 
to find the root^ or commencement of any Lmi-eolar Year. 

The days in this account are reckoned from Thursday. 



2b Jted on what day of the Solar months Ohaitra, the beginning of any luni-oolar 

year faUe. 

1. From table VIII. of. Solar Ahargana page 188, extract the number of solar 
days elapsed for the period of the Kall-yug. 

12. From the present table extract in a similar way the number of days dapsed in 
the same luni-solar period. 

8. Subtract the latter from the former, and if the remainder exceed 29| days, then 
subtract that amount so that the remainder diall always be less than 291. 

4. This remainder is then the number of days by which the lunar year precedes the 
solar, and, counted back from the 80th of the solar month, Chaitra, shows the date in 
that month with whidi it commences. 

For an example, see p. 181. 

SncniBN OP A LVMAB MONTH FBOM THB BINDO GALBNDAB FOB THE INTXBCALABT 
MONTH OHAITBA OF THB 4924tB LVN1-80LAB TBAE OF THB HALX-TUO. 

Adhika Chaitra, or Phalguna-itiek. ' 


Sukla-Fakaha, or Sudi. Krishna-Paksha, or Badi. 



This scale diows how the lunar dril day is oou]^ with the solar dfil day in whidi 
ilenda: that when two tithls end in one day, thN second dihi iaaipangad: and when 
BOBeeidiBadfildqr,6wdtldisiedMmedtifioo; seep. 185. 

















m-HINDn LUNI-toLAB 
TEAB. 


Hm diTuiouoiiitteoiiftir edge 
■pnM mm Mmi-liiiiatMiii, or 
^ meui time of the moon*! oogp 


jnBotioii ud oppoiitioiL dieiriBg 
their ooniieotum with oira time m 


the effioii^ eoliimn of deti, 
mm it will bo im thet me 


J thet 

flirt dej of the mondi oeeum on 


the dajJUhwiM the eonjimotioB. 
The flgro of fliu ooliimn follow 
the ordinal reokoning of the 
waxing and waning moon, mdi 
andimK * 

A. meana emeaeiiMS or eoiy nne- 


P. j wB wf eMs orftillmoon. 
omm AeiKf or JMWUe^rteb 
dark half of the month. 

.. jiiJf or MikUhpMkAMi 

bright ditto. 

The inner oolnmn of flgnree 
giToo the dm of the Innar numtha 
u mod in the Faali year, begin- 
ning alwaji with the fhll moon. 
The namea of the montha f!d< 


low the aame role, beginning with 
n; ao that the fltamTat 


the flill moonL 

year begina in the middle of 
Ohaitra. 


The namea in capitala gire the 
montha aa they ooeur in on ordi- 
nary year. 

When a month ia intecealated, 
it takea the name of the nre- 
eeding month; and all the anbae- 
qnent montha, and ftatiTala oor- 
reapondiiw, are diifled forward 
one Innation. In anoh oaaea the 
aeoond colnnm of namea mnat be 
need ftom the intercalated month 


2b /rtf wkat ffwfifA fi fe fa ra-, 
yMotad Ml on fnfarvnlrt'y gaw* f 


Bet the index, or neaerdlrM to 
the date in the aolar month Chai- 
tm of the next page on whirti it 
ihlla by the OenoalTable, oolnmn 
xfi. Then oart the eye down the 
aoala, and obaerve whether and hi 
what aolar month two new moono 
ooonr: that month will become 


If in any aolar month (Fanaha 


that mmtti will be flaflawe 
alnni-iolitf 


^ or ex- 
punged flrom the 1 

To And the Ohrialian day of 
any Samvat or Fadi date^ aat the 
Index to the expounding initial 
date in M andi or April, and read 
off unaual. 



ma. la ai 
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muv OBBOVOLOeiCAL TABIB8. 


Taiu Ym, — 86kir Morgana, or dags, gharU, and pah dapied from the 
heginniing of iha KaU-yng,tor any poriod of yoaro, \mth the dago of 
Im wook {within hraohato) dtainod, by dioiding the eoUeotm dayo by 7. j 


1 

•Ebne eomspaidiiig. 

U 

Time oorrMpoBding. 

D 

Time eomspondlng. 


■ 

B. 


9 . 



D. 

0. 

p. 

M 


B. 

a. 

p. 

1 


,1 

888 

18 

81 

20 


4; 

7808 

10 

80 




109877 

87 

87 

8 



730 

81 

08 

80 


2 

10987 

48 

48 

400 



148103 

80 

09 

8 


0 

■T>171 

48 

84 

40 


1 

14810 

21 

01 

800 



182829 

22 

42 

4 



1481 

ntyl 

EH 

80 


8 

18262 

86 

10 

■iMtl 



219186 

18 

14 

8 


• 

1888 

17 

88 

80 


8 

21918 

81 

81 

700 


®) 

288881 

07 

48 

8 



2101 

88 

EH 

70 


,4 

28868 

06 

47 

800 


®) 

292207 

00 

19 

7 


>] 

2888 

48 

41 

80 


* 

20220 

42 

02 

900 


« 

828732 

82 

81 

8 


8 

2922 

04 

12 

00 


* 

82878 

17 

17 

1000 


* 

888288 

48 

23 



* 

1 8287 

19 

44 

100 


« 

1 86828 

82 

82 

2000 


* 

780817 

80 

47 

10 


t* 

1 8882 

88 

18 

200 

1 


• 

1 78081 

48 

04 

4000 


* 

1461038 

01 

88 


From aoT period found by this table, the constant quantity 2 days 8 gh., 81 pi. is to 
be snbtnuitea, neoanse the epoch of the Kali-yng occurred tnat tisM lAer the sero of 
the table. Tlie days of the week are to be conntra fr6m Friday. 

solar okorgma are required at length to flhd the beginning of the Inni-solar 
year, u explained m page 188, and in the text at page 181 

To And the beginnhw of the Solar year, however, it is sufficient to take out the 
Affures between braekets ^th the pAoHs and pah, where accuracy is required) for the 
odd years of the oentuiy ; and add them to me epoch of the nearest century in the 
Allowing table as eiplauiM in page 180. 

<Tabui IXn-^J^pookt of Jffindk Solar Yean oootfrrtng.tn oenturiee before 
or after Chriet, J. 8. 


To be used Anr Anding the beginning of any year, without reference to the commence- 
ment of the Koli-yug. 



































X.-HINDn SOLAR OR 
8IDBRBAL TEAR. 


The diTuioiis <m the ooterauMt 
edge of fhe paper diew the oor- 
xeet aetronoiiiioal lengUia of the 


irith the qnutitiei in (he ocdnniB 
heeded OdOeeliTe Dnntion. 

The loele of dayi, giToe the 
oiril dirinon of the monthewhen 
the aetronoBiieal year oommenoee 
et or near eonriae: it ia IkUe to 
variation when otherwiae; hot 
the flfit and aecond three-monthly 
perioda alwaya oontain 94 and 98 
daya reapeetiTdy. 

The namoa of the mantha in 
Bengftli and Tamil, their 
aatrononpcal dwation, are given 
in the oolnmn of montha. 


2b fitd tkt JBkmi p tm data ^ 
«a|f dqf da <8« 8dka^ 

BmigdU tan, or ViUtyai^ot TtmU 
trat: araiatatnL 

Set the index, or let ByaUh, 
to theinitiri day of the Chriatian 
year extraoted from the General 
Table, or fieund by meana of the 
Table of Epocha in the oppoaite 
page ; and read off the date re- 
quired. 

To reaolvethe Hindd aolar date 
oonouming with any day of the 
Inni-aolar year, Samvat or Fadi, 
aet the index ot the luni-aolar 
aoale (p. 187) to ita eipounded 
day in Chaitra and read off the 
day required, which will however 
be only an approximation, aa the 
lengtha of the lunar montha vary 
in a trifling degree. 


(The Lnal^Mlar year t 

mu— on the Iwt new ai 

oeeoRlBC (Bihbmdiith.) 


0?ntatlnf the 

lenel dea T (ed- 

BeOed Mim- 
e — hr e af . 


IShaaitbMta/ta etOle et 


TlUyati year begiiiB, 1< 


TtHa-aaakrant, 


Makar- 


I Aereh^dAi. 


Tnn. Ben. 


I 9* •* »• 

s 

(I) so fts n 


(0) 61 10 M 


(1) OS so 11 


(e)iis H Si 


(S)1S6 SB M 


(4)1S0 Si 00 


(0)110 iS IS 


(l)liO IS S7 


(1)175 So SO 


(i)S05 00 iO 


(5)SS4 M 10 


(1)80S 15 51 


SP* 

«• 

i°1 

SP* 

8? 

99 

H 



tt? i 

' 



SP- 



e. 


HP 

i 

99 


99 

P 

HP- 

a itf 

H 

: F 

8^* 

99 

HP* 

- t 


Hi 

99 


BP* 

< i 
m 

99 

99 

^ P 


m 



3 

m 


sj 

A 

s 

8 

Ri 

s' 

S> 

£S 
S 

8 
M 

s 

8 
8 
S 
8 
8 
S 
8 
8 
S 
8 
8 
S 
8> 

8 
S^ 

8 
85 
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ZNDIAir OHBONOLOaZGAL TABLES. 


Table XI. — 2h Jtnd ih» day of iho wo$k for any daU from 5000 b.c. io 
2700 A.D. Firo^ Part~~for Now Yoar'o Day of any Tear. 


OntulM beftm Chxiit 

Oddyecn. 

CoatiiilM. 

t, 

CmtnzlM after Ghflst. 

4800 

4100 

8400 

8700 

8000 

1800 

000 

1 

4000 

8000 

8800 

8800 

1800 

1100 

400 

4500 

8800 

8100 

8400 

1700 

1000 

800 

4400 

8700 

8000 

8800 

1000 

900 

800 

1 


1700 

8100 


1800 

8800 


1500 

1900 

8800 

1000 

8000 

8400 


d 


0 

700 

1400 

8100 

100 

800 

1500 

8800 

800 

900 

1000 

8800 

800 

1000 

1700 

8400 

400 

1100 

1800 

8500 

500 

1800 

1900 

8000 

000 

1800 

8000 

8700 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

0 

28. 

56. 

84. 

Ft. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

.1 

.29 

.57 

.85 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

2 

30 

58 

86 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

3 

31 

59 

87 

U. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

Sn. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

4. 

82. 

60. 

88. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Se. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

.5 

.33 

.61 

.89 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

6 

84 

62 

90 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Sn. 

Sa. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

7 

85 

63 

'91 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 


W. 

8. 

86. 

64. 

92. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Thi 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 


Tu. 

.9 

.87 

.65 

98 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 


Su. 

10 

88 

66 

94 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

11 

39 

67 

95 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

12. 

40. 

68. 

96. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

w.. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

.18 

.41 

.69 

.97 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

14 

42 

70 

98 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

15 

48 

71 

99 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

16. 

44. 

72. 


Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W, 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

.17 

.45 

.78 


Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

18 

46 

74 


Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

km 

W. 

19 

47 

75 


Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

H. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

20. 

48. 

76. 


Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

.21 

.49 

.77 


W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

22 

50 

78 


Th. 

W, 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

23 

51 

79 


Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

24. 

52. 

80. 


Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Ft. 

Th. 

W. 

.25 

.53 

.81 


M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

w. 

Tu. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

26 

54 

82 


Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Tu. 

27 

55 

88 


W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 


Second Pari^for Monihe or Daye, 



Aaj year being giten, either before or after Chiiit, Old or New Style, find the century at 
the top the Taue and the odd yean in the middle column. The aqnaie of intereection diowa 
the di^ on whidi the year commenoea. Then look for the day of the month in the lower part 
of the lame table, and on a line with it, in the flnt cdnmn, ii ahown the number of daya to be 
added to the initial day of the year flnt found : thua the 15th of April, 1833, will foil on 
Sunday + 6 ■■ Saturday. 

If the ghenjrear be a leap year, and the month Januan or February, it muat be looked for 
under Janwy, L Y. or February, L. Y. A leap year after Chriat ia marked hj a dot on the 
right hand; one before Ohriat, by a dot on the left. 
































— GHBISTIAN OBDINAST SOLAI^ TEAB. 
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DTDUir CHBONOLOGIOAL TABCBS. 


OBira^ TABLB OV THB EXTRA. 

JVb<f.^The Hijra Chronolcigical Table bas been collated witb that mibliihed in 
Flajikii’i * ChronoloffT,* as eeveral errors of the press were discovered in Warren's 
' Kala Sankalita.' The dates are expressed in old or Julian style np to the j 9 tst 
A D. 1750, after which they are continued in new or Gregorian style. 

In the initial fma, 1 stands for Sunday, 2 for Monday, etc. 

For an explanation of the Muhammadan era, see page 144, and for 
the appUcation of the present table in conjunction with the calendric 
scale for the lunar year, see pages 175 and 186. 

Thex« are errors in many other published tales of the H^'ra, and 
as those consulting them may thus be led to wrong results, it may be 
as well here to notice a few of the discrepancies which a cursory 
examination has discoyered. Thus in ^Tables of the Christian and 
Muhammadan Eras,’ published in Calcutta in the year 1790, by James 
White, the year 1800, A.n., is made a lei^ year, and all the Qiristian 
dates subsequent thereto are consequently in error one day, being in 
defect. 

In the Sudur Dewanee tables' the irregularities of the earlier Hqra 
dates cannot be reconciled on any principle of a single mistake pervad- 
ing them; and as the false dates have been in a manner officially 
promulgated at the head of the Government Regulations, it becomes 
the more necessary to point them out in a conspicuous manner. The 
Tables begin with the year 1765. The following are the corrections 
required for the first ^y of Muhamm, up to the year 1197 


1178^ 5th July, fiMNf let July, 1764. 
1179 „ 24ihJu]ie, „ 20th June. 


1180 

1181 

1182 

1188 

1184 

1185 

1186 
1187 


2iidJune, 
2DdJune, 
22iidMay, 
18th May, 
SidMay, 
24th Api^ 
2nd April, 
80th Mw., 


OthJune. 
80th May. 
18th May. 
7th May. 
27th Ap&. 
16th April. 
4th April 
25th ]&. 


A.». 

ixmftr 201)1 Mw.| nti 14tli Mir. 1774. 
1189 „ Odi Mh., . 4tti Hir. 

IIM „ 28tli Fib., „ 81it Fib. 

1191 „ lOihFeb., „ 9th Fdi. 

1192 „ 4tbFd>., „ SOtbJin. 

1198 ,, 221187111., „ 19th /Ml. 

1194 „ 11th Jm., „ 1th 7.n. 

1199 „ SOthDM., „ 28ihDeo. 

1198 „ 18th Dm., „ 17th Dm. 

1197 „ 811i Dm., „ 7th Dm. 


After fbe diffinencee seldom exceed one day, and ate eansed 
liy tlie wrong yean being made bissextile. The jalds yean of Shlh 
A’lam are all one year in adranoe. 

Captain Jerria’ Tables, printed at Bombay, are correoi^ differing 
only oooasionally in tiie position of the interoidaiy yean. 
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Table XIII . — Of eorreBpandenee hetmm the Hijra and the JvXian and 
Gregonan Kdlendare of Europe^ ehewing the first Sag of each year of 
the Hijra Kalendar. 


OnBIITIAV SBA. 


18 March 
7 March 


640 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 
646 

646 

647 

648 

649 
660 
661 

662 12 A 

663 2 A 

664 22 July...! 3 
666 ■ 


1 

6 


4 Sept... 7 


66 B. 676 


62 B. 681 1 20 Sept 


66 B. 684 
66 686 

67 B. 686 

68 687 
60 688 

70 B. 689 

71 690 

72 601 

78 B. 692 1 23 May 
74 693 18 May 

73 694 “ 


689 26 June 

690 16 June 


74 

76 1 694 

76 B.|696 

77 

78 B. 

79 

80 

81 B. 

82 
88 

84 B. 

86 

86 B. 

87 

88 

89 B. 

90 

91 

92 B. 

03 
94 


¥m 


20 March 
9 March 


14 
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INDIAN OHBONOLOOICAl TABLES. 
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nrBIAK CHBONOLOGICAL TABLES. 
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INDUK CEBOKOLOGICAL TABLES. 


Hxn4 

OHBXSmV SBA. 

1 

mg 

1 

OHBZSIXAir 111. 


HTIBA 

Ohbxbtxav bba. 


TIAB. 


Month. 

a 


Ymr. 

Month. 

Dv. 

TBAB. 

ES 

Month. 


1246 B. 

nfflj 

22‘June.. 

3 

1271 

1854 

24 Sept... 

1 

1295 B. 

1878 

5 Jan.... 


1247 

1881 

12 June.. 

1 

1272 

1855 

13 S^t... 

5 

1296 

1878 



1248 B. 

1882 

81 May... 

5 

1273 B. 

1856 

1 Sept... 

2 

1297 B. 

1879 



1249 

1833 

21 May... 

.8 

1274 

1867 

22 Aug... 

7 

1298 

1880 

WirfMI 


wvwm 

1834 


7 

1275 

1858 

11 Aug... 

4 

1299 

1881 

23 Noy... 


1251 B. 

1835 

4 

1276 B. 

1869 

81 July... 

1 

IFTITTIl 


12 Noy... 


1252 

1836 

18 April.. 

2 

1277 

1860 

EEBM 

6 

1301 

1883 

2 Noy... 


1253 

1837 

7 April. . 
27 March 

6 

1278 B. 

1861 

9 July... 

3 

1302 

1884 

21 Oct.... 


12(4 B. 

1888 

3 

1279 

1862 

29 June . . 

1 

1303 B. 

1885 



1255 

1839 

17 March 

1 

Him 

1863 

18 June.. 

5 

1304 

1886 



12MB. 

1840 

5 March 

5 


1864 

6 June . . 

2 

1305 

1887 

19 Sept... 


1257 

1841 

23 Feb ... 

8 


1865 

27 Hay... 

7 

1306 B. 

1888 

7 Sept... 


1258 

1842 

12 Feb... 

7 


1866 

16 May... 

4 

1307 

1889 

28 Aug... 


1259 B. 

1848 

iFeb... 

4 

1284 B. 

1867 

5 May... 

1 

1308 B. 

1890 

17 Aug... 



1844 

22 Jan.... 

2 

1 1285 

1868 

24 April. . 

6 1 



7 Aug... 
26 ^... 


1261 

1845 

lOJaa.... 

6 

1286 B. 

1869 

13 April. . 

8 

imia 

1892 


1262 B. 

1845 


3 

: 1287 


3 April.. 
23 March 

1 

1311 B. 

1893 

15 July... 

7 

1263 

1846 


1 

1288 

1871 

5 

1312 

1894 

5 July... 

u 

1264 

1847 


5 

1289 B. 

1872 


2 

*1313 

1895 

24 June.. 

D 

1264 B. 

1848 

27 Not... 

2 

1290 

1873 

HtlTnSj 

7 

1314 B. 

1896 

12 June.. 

□ 

1266 

1849 

17 Noy... 

7 

1291 

1874 

18 Feb... 

4 

1315 

1897 

2 June.. 

H 

1247 B. 

1850 

6 Noy... 

4 

1292 B. 

1875 i 7 Feb... 

1 

1316 B. 

1898 

22 May... 

1 

1268 

1851 

27 Oct.... 

2 

1293 

1876 

28 Jan.... 

6 

1317 

1899 

12 M^... 

o 

1269 

1270 B. 

1852 

1853 


6 

8 

1294 

1877 

16 Jan.... 

3 

1 1318 

1900 

1 May... 

3 


Non Bboabdiko the Ohbonologxoal Tables of the Hind(} iBRAs. 

In conseqaence of the want of width in an octayo page, it has been found necessary 
to break the following table into two parts, instead of exhibiting in one line and view, the 
whole series of the sidereal and luni-solar sons ; which would have been more conyenient for 
reCerance. In other reqpects the numbers of the seyeral columns, etc. remain as stated in the 
text 
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PABT 1.— HINDU EIDEBEAL YEARS. 



Yean begliiniiig on entranoe of 
fhe Snn into Arloa of the Sidereal 
Zodiac. 



B.1600 Tu. 

1601 Th. 

1602 Fr. 

1603 Sa. 
B.1604 Su. 

1606 Tu. 

1606 We. 

1607 Th. 
B.1608 Fr. 

1609 Su. 

1610 Mo. 

1611 Tu. 
B.1612 We. 

1613 Fr. 

1614 Sa. 

1616 Su. 
B.1616 Mo. 

1617 We. 

1618 Th. 

1619 Fr. 
B.1620 Sa. 

1621 Mo. 

1622 Tu. 

1623 We. 
B.1624 Th. 

1626 Sa. 

1626 Su. 

1627 Mo. 
B.1628 Tu. 

1629 Th. 

1630 Fr. 

1631 Sa. 
B.16.32 Su. 

1633* Tu. 
1634 We. 
1636 Th. 
B.1636 Fr. 
1687 Su. 

1638 Mo. 

1639 Tu. 
B.1640 We. 

1641 Fr. 

1642 Sa. 

1648 Su. 
B.1644 Mo. 

1646 We. 

1646 Th. 

1647 Fr. 
B.1648 Sa. 

1649 Mo. 


Th. 27 
Sa. 28 
Su. 28 
Mo. 28 
Tu. 27 
Th. 28 
Fr. 28 
Sa. 28 
Su. 27 
Tu. 28 
We. 2li 
Th. 28 
Sa. 28 
Su. 28 
Mo 28 
Tu. 28 
Th. 28 
Fr. 28 
Sa. 28 
Su. 28 
Tu. 28 
We. 28 
Th. 28 
Fr. 28 
Su. 28 
Mo. 28 
To. 28 
We. 28 
Fr. 28 
Sa. 28 
Su. 28 
Mo. 28 
We, 28 
Th. 28 
Fr. 28 
Sa. 28 
Mo. 28 
To. 28 
We. 28 I 
Th. 28 
Sa. 28 I 
Su. 28 
Mo. 28 
Wo. 29 
Th. 28 
Fr. 28 
Sa. 28 
Mo. 29 
Tu. 28 
We. 28 


m 

5 * ill 



0 60 
16 21 
31 62 
47 23 
2 66 
18 26 
33 67 
49 28 
6 0 
20 31 
36 2 
61 33 
7 6 
22 36 
38 7 
63 38 
9 10 
24 41 
40 12 
1) 66 43 
11 16 
26 46 
42 17 
67 48 

1 13 20 
28 61 
44 22 
69 63 
16 26 
30 66 
46 27 
1 68 
17 30 
83 1 
48 32 
4 3 
19 86 
86 6 



10 10 
11 11 
11 12 
10 13 

10 14 

11 16 
11 16 

10 17 

11 18 

790 11 19 

791 11 20 

792 10 21 

793 11 22 

794 11 23 

796 11 24 

796 11 26 

797 11 

798 11 

799 11 

800 11 I 

801 11 
802 11 81 

803 11 32 

804 11 33 

806 11 34 

806 11 36 

807 11 36 

808 11 37 

809 11 38 

810 11 39 

811 11 40 

812 11 41 

818 11 42 

814 11 43 

816 11 44 

816 11 46 

817 11 46 

818 11 47 

819 11 48 

11 49 

821 I 11 60 

822 I 11 61 

12 62 

11 63* 

11 64 


11 


• TheFadiyearofSoutfaenDidlaiatirqyearainadTaiieeof iheBengillMB; Itl 
Jill 7, and ia now fixed to the latter dnr. (The taMe ahowa the eom^ondcace of 
Enrapeandatea.) ^ 


ton fhe 10-16 
Id eraa iritii 


15 



























ZVDIAir CHlOVOLOeiOAL TABLES. 


PAST Id— HINDU BIDEBEAL TEAB8. 


▼I. TO. Vin. IX. X. XI. 



Tean begtauinf m entnuiee of 
fho San into AriM of tbo Sldaml 
Zodiao. 


1 I 


16<0 To. 
IMl We. 
B.1W2 Th. 
less 8a. 
1U4 So. 

less Mo. 
B.16<6 To. 
lUr Th. 
1«8 Fr. 
14<9 8a. 
B.1660 8n. 
IMl To. 
1663 We. 
1666 Th. 
B.1664 Fr. 

1665 8 il 

1666 Mo. 

1667 To. 
B.1668 Wo. 

1669 Fr. 

1670 8a. 

1671 8n. 
B.1672 Mo. 

1678 We. 
1674 Th. 

1676 Fr. 
B.1676 8a. 

1677 Mo. 

1678 To. 
Wo. 
Th. 

1681 8a. 

1682 80. 

1683 Mo. 
B.1684 To. 

1686 Th. 

Ft. 
1687 1 8a. 
B.1688 8a. 
To. 

1690 We. 

1691 Th. 
B.1698 Fr. 

8n. 
Mo. 
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I SoukE Tun. 1 

PABT la— HINDU SIDEREAL TEARS. 

LjU 

±1 

m. IT. V. TI. VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. 


Ton beglmiJiig on catmiM of J S d Ctolu. * 

aio Son Into Alta of tlie Sidenol . S . 

, i,< ri#! * 


B.1700 

Mo. 

1701 

We. 

1702 

Th. 

1708 

Ft. 

B.1704 

Sa. 

1706 

Mo. 

1706 

Tu. 

1707 

We. 

B.1708 

Th. 

1709 

Sa. 

1710 

Sn. 

1711 

Mo. 

B.1712 

Tu. 

1718 

Th. 

1714 

Fr. 

1716 

Sa. 

B.1716 

Su. 

1717 

Tu. 

1718 

We. 

1719 

Th. 

B.1730 

Fr. 

1721 

Su. 

1722 

Mo. 

1728 

Tu. 

B.1724 

We. 

1725 

Fr. 

1726 

Sa. 

1727 

Su. 

B.1728 

Mo. 

1729 

We. 

1730 

Th. 

1781 

Fr. 

B.178S 

Sa. 

1788 

Mo. 

1734 

Tu. 

1786 

We. 

B.1786 

Th. 

1787 

Sa. 

1788 

Su. 

1789 

Mo. 

B.1740 

Tu. 

1741 

Th. 

1742 

Fr. 

1748 

Sa. 

B.1744 

1745 

m 

1746 

We. 

1747 

Th. 

B.I748 

Fr. 

1749 

Su. 


1*^ 1 1 y l« P i 


Th. 29 B. 

8a. 29 
8b. 29 
Mo. 30 
To. 29 
Th. 29 
Fr. 29 
8a. 80 
8d. 29 B. 
To. 29 
Wa.29 
Th. 80 
Fr. 29 
8b. 29 
Mo. 29 
Tb. 30 
We. 29 B. 
Fr. 29 
8a. 29 
8b. so 
Mo. 29 B. 
Wo. 29 
Th. 29 
Fr. 80 
8a. 29 B. 
Mo. 29 
To. 80 
Wo. 80 B. 
Fr. 29 
8a. 29 
So. 30 
Mo. SO B. 
Wo. 29 
Th. 29 
Fr. SO 
Sa. 80 B. 
Mo. 29 
To. 29 
Wo. 80 
Th. 80 B. 
8a. 80 
So. 29 
Mo. 29 
To. 29 B. 
Th. 80 
Fr. 80 
Sa. 29 
So. 29 B. (O' 
To. SO 
Wa.S9 



17 20 

18 27 17 

19 28 18 

29 19 

20 
21 
22 

24 33 28 

25 84 24 

26 86 25 

27 86 26 
28 37 


41 31 
88 42 82 
84 48 33 
35 44 84 

45 36 

46 86 

47 87 

48 88 

40 49 

41 60 40 

42 61 41 

43 62 42 

44 63 43 

46 64 44 
40 55 46 

47 56 46 

48 57 47 

49 58 48 

60 59 49 



































nrmir €mmnnfumou» 9Amm^ 


PAET Iv-HIMDU 81DE1IBAL TEAB8. 


CL Z. XL 


Ymn begtauiiiif on cntnuM of 
fho Bui into AxIm of tho SUonol 


!> iillUif! 

I HPi 

I i j 1 fc! F* l« i" 


1672 1167 

1673 1168 

1674 1160 
1676 1160 
1676 1161 
1677 1162 
1678 1168 

1679 1164 

1680 1166 

1681 1166 
1682 1167 
1688 1168 
1684 1169 

1686 1170 

1686 1171 

1687 1172 

1688 1178 

1689 1174 

1690 1176 

1691 1176 

1692 1177 
1698 1178 
1694 1179 
1606 1180 

1696 1181 

1697 1182 
1188 


Th. 29 
Fr. 9 
Bn. 9 
Ho. 9 
Tn. 9 B. 
Th. 10 
Fr. 9 
Sa. 9 
So. 9 B. 
Tn. 10 
We. 9 
Th. 0 
Fr. 9 B. 
Bu. 10 
Mo. 0 
Th. 9 
We. 9 B. 
Fr. 10 
8a. 0 
Sv. 9 

Ho. 9 B.a 
We. 10 
Th. 9 
Fr. 9 
8a. 9 B. 



12 I 62 41 

63 42 

64 

66 44 

66 46 

67 46 
69 47 
69 48 
60 49 

1 
9 
I 
4 
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PART l^HINDU SIDEREAL TEARS. 


L I n. 


DL X. XI. 



I bMiimliig OB ontrmee of 
I tmo AiIm of fho SIdenol 


^ t 

I I 


B.1800|Sil 
T u. 
We, 
jTh. 
B.1804 1 Fr. 
1806 
1806 
1807 
BJ808 

1809 

1810 



B.1832 

1833 

1834 

1836 
B.1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
B.1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 
B.1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 
B.1848 

1849 


j u 

\ P 




I i III il tl it ! 


722 

723 

724 
726 
726 

727 

728 

729 

730 

731 

732 

733 

734 I 1219 
736 I 1220 
736 


Th. 10 
Fr. 10 
Su. 11 
Mo. 11 
Tu. 10 
We. 10 
Fr. 11 
Su. 11 
Su. 10 
Mo. 10 
We. 11 
Th. 11 
Fr. 10 
Sh. 11 
Mo. 11 
Tu. 11 
We. 10 
Ft. 11 
Sa. 11 
Su. 11 
Mo. 10 
We. 11 
Th. 11 
Fr. 11 
Sa. 10 
Mo. 11 
Tu. 11 
Wo. 11 
Th. 10 
Sa. 11 
Su. 11 
Mo. 11 
Tu. 10 
Th. 11 
Fr. 11 
Sa. 11 
Su. 10 
Tu. 11 
Wo. 11 
Th. 11 
Fr. 10 
Su. 11 
Mo. 11 
Tu. 11 
Th. 11 
Fr. 11 
Sa. 11 
Su. 11 
Tu. 11 
We. 11 



29 9 68 

30 10 1 69 

31 11 
12 
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nrsiAir ohboho&o«ici£ XABzas. 
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PART II.— LUNl-SOLAR TEAR. 


XVI. XVn. XVIII. 




1008 A.S. 

1009 

1010 

1011 A.A. 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 A.B. 

1017 

1018 

1019 A.S. 


1026 

1027 A.S. 

1028 
1020 

1030 A.A. 

1031 

1032 

1033 A.y. 

1034 

1035 A.B. 

1036 

1037 

1038 A.S. 

1039 

1040 

1041 A.J. 

1042 

1043 A.O. 

1044 

1045 

1046 A.8. 

1047 

1048 

1049 A.A. 

1050 

1051 

1052 A.y. 

1053 

1054 A.B. 

1055 
1050 

1057 A.S. 


3^ A j 

jsl 

1 * 1 * 


« 4 i 


We. 5 Mar. 8 
Mo. 23 Mar. | 26 
Sa. 13 Mar. 

We. 2 Mar. 5 
Tu. 20 Mar. 23 
Sa. 9 Mar. 12 
Th. 27 Feb. 2 
We. 18 Mar. 21 
Su. 6 Mar. 9 
Sa. 25 Mar. 28 
We. 14 Mar. 

Mo. 4 Mar. 

Su. 22 Mar. 

Th. 11 Mar. 

Mo. 28 Feb. 

Su. 19 Mar. 

Fr. 8Ma:r. 11 
We. 26 Mar. 29 
Mo. 16 Mar. 19 
Fr. 5 Mar. 8 
Th. 23 Mai:. 

Mo. 12 Mar. 

Sa. 2 Mar. 

Fr. 21 Mar. 

Tu. 9 Mar. 

Sa. 26 Feb. 

Fr. 17 Mar. 

We. 7 Mar. 

Tu. 25 Mar. 

Sa. 14 Mar. 

We. 3 Mar. 

T^. 22 Mar. 

So. 11 Mar. 

Th. 28 Feb. 

We. 19 Mar. 

Su. 8 Mar. 

Sa. 26 Feb. 

Th. 16 Mar. 

Mo. 5 Mar. 

Su. 24 Mar. 

Th. 12 Mar. 

Tu. 2 Mar. 

Su. 20 Mar. 

Fr. 10 Mar. 

Th. 27 Feb. 

Mo. 17 Mar. 

Fr. 6 Mar. 

Th. 25 Mar. 27 
Tu.l4Mar. 17 
Sa. 8Mar. 6 


80 
81 

31 12162 

2163 

2164 
81 12105 
81 2166 

80 12167 
2168 
2109 
2170 

2171 

2172 
2178 

2174 

2175 

2176 

2177 

2178 

2179 

2180 
2181 
2182 

80 12188 

81 2184 
81 12185 

2186 

2187 

2188 


H li V 


Q 37 8 Feb. 
1.88 28 Jan. 
»30 18 Jan. 
a 40 


4a 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 2 Feb. 

49 28 Jan. 

50 9 Feb. 

51 29 Jan. 

52 10 Jan. 
58 7 Feb. 
ail 26 Jan. 

55 15 Jan. 

56 


59 81 Jan. 

60 21 Jan. 

1 8 Feb. 

2 27 Jan. 
' 8 17 Jan. 

4 5 Feb. 

5 26 Jan. 

6 14 Jan. 


9 

10 29 Jan. 

11 19Jah. 

12 6 Feb. 
18 27 Jan. 

14 16 Jan. 

15 8 Feb. 

16 24 Jan. 

17 18 Jan.* 

18 81 Jan. 

19 20 Jan. 

20 8 Feb. 

21 28 Jan. 

22 17 Jan. 
28 4 Feb. 

24 25 Jan. 

25 15 Jan. 

26 1 Feb. 































IIM 


Fr. 22 Mar. 
Ta. 11 Mar. 
Su. 29 Feb 
Sa. 19 Mar. 
We. 8 Mar. 
Tu. 27 Mar. 
Sa. 16 Mar. 
Th. 6 Mar. 
Tu 23 Mar. 
Su. 13 Mar. 
Th. iMar. 
We. 20 Mar. 
Su. 9 Mar. 
Th. 26 Feb. 
Th. 17 Mar. 
Mo. 6 Mar. 
Su. 26 Mar. 
Th. U Mar. 
Tu, 3 Mar. 
Mo. 22 Mar. 
Fr. 11 Mar. 
Tu. 28 Feb. 
Mo. 18 Mar. 
Sa. 8 Mar. 
Fr. 27 Mar. 
Tu. 16 Mar. 
Sa. 4 Mar. 
Fr. 23 Mar. 
Wo. 13 Mar. 
Su. 2 Mar. 
Sa. 20 Mar. 

I Wo; 9 Mar. 
Tu. 23 Mar. 
Sa. 17 Mar. 
Th. 6 Mar. 
We. 26 Mar. 
Su. 14 Mar. 
Ih. 8 Mar. 
We. 21 Mar. 
Mo. 11 Mar. 
Fr. 26 Feb. 
Th. 19 Mar. 
Mo. 7 Mar. 
Su. 26 Mar. 
Fr. 16 Mar. 
To. 6 Mar. 
Mo. 23 Mar. 
Fr. 12 Mar. 
We. 2 Mar. 
Tu. 21 Mar. 


!t 11 k ii 


2193 1012 

2194 1013 
2196 1014 

2196 1016 

2197 1016 

2198 1017 

2199 1018 

2200 1019 

2201 1020 
2202 1021 

2203 1022 

2204 1023 

2206 1024 
2206 1026 

2207 1026 

2208 1027 

2209 1028 

2210 1029 

2211 1030 

2212 1081 
2218 1032 
2214 1033 
2216 1034 

2216 1036 

2217 1036 

2218 1037 

2219 1038 

2220 1039 

2221 1040 

2222 1041 

2223 1042 

2224 1043 
2226 1044 

2226 1046 

2227 1046 

2228 1047 

2229 1048 

2230 1049 
2281 1060 
2282 1061 
2233 1062 
2284 1068 
2236 1064 
2236 1066 
2287 1066 
2238 1067 
2289 1068 

2240 1069 

2241 1060 

2242 1061 


27 22 Jan. 

28 9 Feb. 

29 30 Jan. 

80 19 Jan. 
31 6 Feb. 

82 27 Jan. 

33 16 Jan. 

34 3 Feb. 

36 23 Jan. 

36 13 Jan. 

37 31 Jan. 

38 20 Jan. 

39 7 Feb. 

40 28 Jan. 

41 18 Jan. 

42 4 Feb. 

43 26 Jan. 

44 


18 24 Jan. 
14 10 Feb. 
16 81 Jan. 
16 21 Jan 


1 m the enmnt rear K.T. 4788^ fhemontha CSi^tra and Atwfna are repeated, and fhe month Agrahana 
latohi^^fnpi^. 
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FART II.~LUNI-SOLAR YEAR. 


XII. XIII. XIV. 


XVI. XVII. XVIII. 



4827 

4828 
4820 

4830 

4831 
1731 4832 

B.1732 4833 

1733 4834 

1734 4835 

1735 4836 
B.1736 4837 

1737 4838 

1738 4830 
1730 4840 

B.1740 4841 

1741 4842 

1742 4843 

1743 4844 
B.1744 4845 

1745 4846 

1746 4847 

1747 4848 
B.1748 4840 

1740 4850 


1757 1108 

1758 1100 
1750 1110 

1760 nil 

1761 1112 

1762 1113 

1763 1114 

1764 1115 

1765 1116 

1766 1117 

1767 1118 

1768 1110 
1760 1120 
1770 1121 

1771 1122 

1772 11231 

1773 11241 

1774 1125 

1775 1126 

1776 1127 

1777 1128 
1778 1120 
1770 1130 

1780 1131 

1781 1132 

1782 1133 

1783 1134 

1784 1135 

1785 1136 

1786 1137 

1787 1138 

1788 1130 
1780 1140 

1700 1141 

1701 1142 
4702 1143 

1703 1144 

1704 1145 

1705 1146 

1706 1147 

1707 1148 

1708 1140 
1700 1150 

1800 1151 

1801 1152 

1802 1153 

1803 1154 

1804 1155 

1805 1156 

1806 1157 


in i I , 

111* liii U « ? 


il 


! K l< 


. ¥ p p p II m i' 


A.C. Sa. 
A.V. Fr. 
Tu. 

A.S. Sa. 
Ft. 
We. 
A.J. Su. 
Sa. 
Wo. 
A.C. Mo. 
Sa. 

A.B. Th. 
We. 
Su. 

A.A. Th. 
We. 
Mo. 
A.V. Fr. 
Th. 
Tu. 

A.B. Sa. 
Fr. 

A.S. Tu. 
Mo. 
Fr. 

A.J. Wo. 
Tu. 
Sa. 

A.C. We. 
Tu, 

A.S. Su. 
Ft. 
We. 
A. A. Su. 
Sa. 
We. 
A.V. Mo. 
Su. 

A.B. Th. 
We. 
Su. 

A.S. Ft. 
Th. 
Mo. 
A.J. Fr. 


Ft. 

A.8. Tu. 


0 Mar. 12 
28 Mar. 30 

17 Mar. 10 
6 Mar. 8 

24 Mar. 27 

14 Mar. 16 

3 Mar. 5 

22 Mar. 24 
10 Mar: 12 
28 Feb. 2 

18 Mar. 20 
8 Mar. 10 

26 Mar. 28 

15 Mar. 17 

4 Mar. 6 

23 Mar. 25 

12 Mar. 14 

1 Mar. 3 
20 Mar. 22 

10 Mar. 11 

27 Feb. 0 

17 Mar. 10 
6 Mar. 8 

25 Mar. 27 

13 Mar. 15 

3 Mar. 5 

22 Mar^ 24 

11 Mar. 13 

28 Feb. 1 

18 Mar. 20 
8 Mar. 10 

29 Mar. 28 

15 Mar. 17 

4 Mar. 6 

23 Mur. -25 

12 Mar. 14 

1 Mar. 3 

20 Mar. 22 
0 Mar. 11 

. 28 Mar. 28 

16 Mar. 18 

6 Mar. 8 
25 Mar. 27 

14 Mar. 15 

2 Mar. 4 

21 Mar. 23 
11 Mar. 13 
28 Feb. 1 
18 Mar. 20 

7 Mar. 0 


2243 

2244 

30 2245 

31 2246 
31 2247 
30 2248 

30 2240 

31 2250 
30 2251 
30 2252 

30 2253 

31 2254 
2255 

30 1 2256 

30 2257 

31 1 2258 
2250 

30 2260 

30 2261 

31 2262 
30 2263 
30 2264 

30 2265 

31 2266 

30 2267 
30 2268 

31 2260 
31 2270 
30 2271 

30 2272 

31 2273 
31 2274 
30 2275 

30 2276 

31 2277 
31 2278 

30 2270 
2280 
2281 
2282 

2283 

2284 

31 2285 
30 2286 
30 2287 

30 2288 

31 2280 
2200 
2201 


17 8F( 

18 28 J{ 
10 17 Jf 

20 4 F( 

21 25 Jf 

22 14 Jf 

23 1 F 

24 22 Jf 

25 OF 

26 20 Jf 

27 18 Jf 

28 6F( 
20 27 Jf 

30 15 Jf 

31 2 F 

32 23 Jf 

33 13 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


^ 1 - 2 ] 
§2 31J 
® 8 IIJ 
h 4 30J 
□ 5 20J 

3 6 7 ] 


* In the enrrmt year X, T. 4783, the monthe Cheltra and Aswliui are repeated, and the month Airrahana 
Is rajfa or expunged. 


16 
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PABT II^LT7MI-80LAB TEAS. 


XVII. xvni. 


4870 

4871 

4872 

4873 

4874 

4875 1881 

4876 1832 

4877 1833 1184 

4878 1834 1185 

4879 1835 1186 

4880 1836 1187 




Mo. 6 Apr. 
Sa. 27 Mar. 
We. 15 Mar. 
Tu. 3 Apr. 
Sa. 23 mar. 
Th. 13 Mar. 
Tu. 80 Mar. 
So. 20 Mar 
Sa. 8 Apr. 
We. 28 Mar. 
Sa. 16 Mar. 





Sa. 24 Mar. 
Th. 14 Mar. 
We. 2 Apr. 
Su. 21 M!u. 
Th. 10 Mar. 
We. 29 Mar. 
Mo. 19 Mar. 
Sa. 6 Apr. 
Th. 26 Uar: 
Mo. 15 Mar. 
Sa. 8 Apr. 
Fr. 23 Mar. 
Ta. 12 Mar. 
Mo. 31 Mar. 
Fr. 20 Mar. 
Th. 7 Apr. 
Ta. 28 Mar. 
So. 17 Mar. 
Fr. 5 Apr. 


% 8 
« 9 
>^10[ 
Hu 24J 
□ 12 12 ] 


2305 1124 

2306 1125 

2307 1126 

2308 1127 


2812 1181 
2318 1132 

2314 1133 

2315 1134 


2822 1141 

2323 1142 

2324 1143 

2325 1144 

2326 1145 


2329 ! 1148 
283011149 




F( 

Ji 
P( 

Ji 
P( 

F 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 10 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

F 
Ji 
Ji 
F 
Jf 
F 
Fi 


^ The partleataura of the Chinese yean flrom A.n. 17 S 3 to 1738 Inclueivei an taken from Bayefa * Fanrgon 
Binleuaa.* Tboee from 1743 to 1313 . from a Cltlnrso rnlnnfliir : — and mmie frw rabeequent yean Iran 
aiitbi'iitic eotirrre. The rM arc Knpplird by rak'Uinti>m. 
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PABT n^XJNl-SOLAB TBAB. 


XV. xvL xvn, xvm. 



lU I 


»! U 


4904 
B.1804|4005 
180614006 
4907 
180714908 
B.1808 




IftSII 

B.1882 4988 
1888 4984 
1884 4986 
1836 4986 
B.1886 4087 
1887 ^988 
4989 
4940 
B.1840|4941 
1841 14948 
1842 
184814944 
B.1844|4946 
4946 
184614047 
1847 
B.1848 
1849 






1280 

1281 A.C.A.' 

1282 

1288 • A.8. 
1884 

1286 

1286 4.A. 

1287 

1288 

1289 A.V. 

1240 

1241 A.B. 

1242 
1248 

1244* A.8. 

1846 

1846 

1247 A.J. 

1248 

1249 

1260 A.O. 

1261 



To. 26 Mar. 

8ii. 161^. 

Fr. 2 Apr. 
We. 88 Mar. 
8 il 11 Mar. 
8a. 80 Mar. 
We. 10 Mar. 
Ta. 7 Apr. 
80. 27 Mar. 
Th. 16 Mar. 
We. 4 Apr. 
So. 241ur. 
Fr. 18 Mar. 
Th. 1 Apr. 
Mo. 21 ifir. 
So. 9 Apr. 
Th. 28 Mar. 
To. 18 Mar. 
So. 6 Apr. 
Fr. 26 Mtt. 
To. 14 Mar. 
Mo. 2 jto. 
So. 88 Miff. 
We. 12 Mar. 
To. 80 Mar. 
Sa. 19 Mar. 
Fr. 7 Apr. 
To. 27 1&. 
So. 16 Mar. I 
Sa. 4 Apr. I 
We. 24 Mar. 
So. 18 Mar. 
Sa. 81 Mar. 
Th. 21 Mar. 
We. 9 Apr. 
So. 29 Mar. 
Th. 17 Mar. 
We. 6 Apr. 
Mo. 26 Mar. 
Fr. 16 Mar. 
Th. 2 Apr. 
Mo. 22 lUr. 
Sa. 12Mw. 
Th. 80 Mar. 
To. 19 Mar. 
Mo. 7 Apr. 
Fr. 27 Mw. 
Til 16 Mar. 
Mo. 8 Apr. 
Sa. 24lfir. 



g-S * 

h 1 


i ||o 

! {lit 


67 26Jf 

68 13 F 

69 8F 
60 28 Ji 

1 11 F 
.2 8lJi 

8 19 Fi 
4 8F 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 

17 18 Feb. 

18 8 Feb. 

19 28 Jan. 

20 10 Feb. 

81 81 Jan. 

82 17 Feb. 
28 7 Feb. 
24 27 Jan. 

26 16 Feb. 
86 4 Feb. 

27 24 Jan. 

28 11 Feb. 

89 1 Feb. 

80 80 Feb. 

81 8 Feb. 

82 29 Jan. 
88 16 Feb. 
84 6 Feb. 
86 26 Jan. 

86 18 Feb. 

87 8 Feb. 

88 20 Feb. 

89 10 Feb. 
40 



aMnfhlB the 4M4I11 year of the XaU/at Ml OB Afrahajaiii oUwrwiM Muiaiiua, end C 
Vere Aearlaa and Chaltra of tba enaabit year. 
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XII. XIII. 


Hill H 
ifisi y 


PABT II.~LUNI-SOLAB TEAS. 


tIV. XV. XVI. XVII. XVIII. 


1860 
1861 
B.1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
B.1866 

1867 

1868 
1860 

B.1860, 

1861 
1862 
1863 
B.1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
B.1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 
B.1872 

1878 
1874 

1876 
I B.1876 

1877 
: 1878 

187914980 
B.1880l4981 
1881 
1882 4988 

1888 4984 
B.1884 4986 

1886 4086 
1886 

1887 
B.1888 

1889 
1800 
1801 

B.1892 
1898 
18941 
1806 
B.1896 
1807 




4 if 


ti I 




1912 1263 
1918 1264 
1914 1266 
1916 1266 
1916 1267 


Wo. 13 Mar. 
Tu. 1 Apr. 
Sa. 20Miir. 
Fr. 8 Apr. 
We. 29 Mar. 
Sn. 18 Mar. 
Sa. 6 Apr. 
We. 26 Mar. 
Mo. 16 Mar. 
Su. 3 Apr. 
Th. 22 Mar. 
We. 10 Apr. 
Su. 80 Mar. 
Fr. 20 Mar. 
We. 6 Apr. 
Mo. 27 Mur. 
Fr. 16 Mar. 
Th, 4 Apr. 
Mo. 23 MW. 
Sa. 13 Mar. 
Fr. 1 Apr. 
Tu. 21 Mar. 
Mo. 8 Apr. 
Fr. 28 Mu. 
We, 18 Mar. 
Tu. 6 Apr. 
Sa. 26 hw. 
We, 14 Mar. 
Tu. 2 Apr. 
Sn. 23 Mar. 



2393 1212 

2394 1218 
2896 1214 

2396 1216 

2397 1216 

2398 1217 

2399 1218 

2400 1219 

2401 1220 

2402 1221 

2403 1222 

2404 1228 
2406 1224 

2406 1226 

2407 1226 

2408 1227 
2400 1228 

2410 1229 

2411 1230 

2412 1231 

2413 1232 

2414 1233 
2416 1234 

2416 1236 

2417 1236 

2418 1237 

2419 1238 

2420 1239 

2421 1240 

2422 1241 

2423 1242 

2424 1248 

2425 

2426 

2427 

2428 

2429 
2480 1249 
243( 1260 

2432 .1261 

2433 4262 

2434 1268 
2436 1264 

2436 1266 

2437 1266 

2438 1267 

2439 1258 

2440 1269 

2441 1260 

2442 1261 1 

2443 1262 


1 47 11 Feb. 

48 1 Feb. 

49 19 Feb. 

60 8 Feb. 

61 29 Jan. 

62 16 Feb. 

68 6 Feb. 

64 26 Jan. 
66 18 Feb. 

66 3 Feb. 

67 23 Jan. 

68 10 Feb. 

69 30 Jan. 
60 18 Feb. 

« 1 7 Feb. 

2 27 Jan. 
^ 8 14 Feb. 
H 4 4 Feb, 

S 6 24 Jan. 
H 6 11 Feb. 
3 7 iFeb, 

8 19 Feb. 

9 9 Feb. 

10 28 Jan. 

11 16 Feb. 

12 6 Feb. 

18 26 Jan. 
14 12 Feb, 
16 2 Feb. 

16 23 Jan. 

17 11 Feb. 

18 30 Jan, 

19 17 Feb. 

20 7 Feb. 

21 28 Jan. 

22 14 Feb. 

23 4 Feb. 

24 24 Jan. 
26 18 Feb. 

26 31 Jan. 

27 19 Feb. 

28 9 Feb. 

20 20 Jan. 
80 16 Feb. 
31 6 Feb. 

82 26 Jan. 
38 18 Feb. 
84 2 Feb. 

36 22 Jan. 

86 10 Feb. 

87 1 Feb. 


m*th(iNiiP?!riS^a^^ Imil-iolar ycart oommenoe on tbe aaine day as Uindd, bring drrirrd 
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A special work on Muhammadan dates has latdy been prodnoed 
by Herr Job. Yon Gumpach (Madden, 1866), which I have duly 
examined for the purpose of testing Frinsep’s prerioudy-pubUshed 
results. Frinsep’s Tables, it will be seen, are calculated from the 
initial date of the 16th of July, 622, a.i>., while Gumpach commences 
from the 15th of that month.^ 

Frinsep continues to follow the Julian style up to a.d. 1750, while 
Gumpach introduces the Gregorian kalendar from a.d. 1582. 

The tables are, therefore, uniform in their several correspondents 
from A.H. 1 to A.H. 990= Julian, 1582 (26th or 25th of January, as 
the optional initial day may determine). Thereafter there is a uni- 
form discrepancy of nine days between the two serial calculations, 

' [The following is M. Gumpach'a statement determining the selection of the 
initial date for his tables] : — ‘ The common era of the Mahometans, as has already 

been stated, is that of the flight of Mahomet Flights 

Hegira). Its origin is by the Mahometans themselves referred to two distinct days ; 


iTil » n 1 1 ^ n O) aiTmnWnMin) hKij « m kQ i 


bat that its epoch is fixed upon two principles, according to the astronomical or the 
civil view of the case. The majority of astronomers mime it a Mahometan Thursday, 
s 15 Thamuz 933 A.8., or the moment of sunset on our Wednesday, the 14th July 
(old style) 622 a.d., so that the let of Muharram of the first year of the Hegira 
would mainly coincide with our Thurs^y, tho 15th July, 622 a.d., according^ to the 
Julian kalendar. The majority of historical writers, on the contrary, place it a d^ 
later. All are in tho habit of including in their expression of dates the correspond^ 
ing day of tlio week, and thus not only obviate the uncertainty, which otherwise 
would attach to such dates, but, at tho same time, afford a ready means of oscertoin- 
ing tho principle adopted, with regard to the epoch of the era, by each individual 
wnter. Whenever tho Turks express a date according to their solar kalendar, they 
commonly name tho lunar year of tho Hegira, indudmg the let of March or the 
epoch of the solar year, to which that date beloi^^. ... As will bo seen on reference 
to the tables, the 1st of Muharram of the first year of the Hegira has been made to 
coincide, not with Friday the 16th, but with Thursday the 15th July, 622 a.d. ; or, 
astronomically speaking, the epoch of tho Hegira has been referred to the moment of 
sunset, not on Thursday tho 15th, but on Wednesday the 14th July, 622 a.d.^ For 
a twofold reason. In the first place, it is in itself a matter of indifference which of 
the two dates be chosen for tne basis of our tables, inasmuch as both are in use 
among Mahometan writers ; the week-day. as has already been observed, frequently 
being the only criterion for the true reduction of a given date. In the second place, 
whilst the Tnursday is adopted by the far greater majority of Mahometan astnH 
nomers, and thus has usually to be taken in tne reduction of astronomical dates^ its 
tabular use, at the same time, is more convenient to the layman, because it simplifies 
the conversion of civil and religious dates, which are mostly based on the Friday as 
the epoch of the Mahometan era. Two Christian dates are assigned to the Ist 
Muharram of the year 990 of the Hegira, namely : * J. 1582, 25th January,’ and 
* G. 1582, 4th Februair.’ The former is to be taken when, in the year 1582 A.D., 
the given Mahometan date falls previous to the 6th October ; the latter, when it falls 
subsequent to the 14th October. The reason is, that our tables are computed accord- 
ing to the Julian kalendar or old style, up to ue 4th October, 1582 a.d.^ indnsive, 
and according to the Gregorian kalmdar or new style, since its introduction in that 
year, when ten dap were passed over, and, the 4u October Corresponding to the 
16th Bamazan 990 a.h.), being a Thursday, the next day, a Friday (corresponding 
to the 17th Bamazftn), was accounted, not tne 5th, but the 15th October, 1582, a.d., 
the usual succession of the week-days being preserved.’ 
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comasBug of the ten days peBsed oyer between the Julian and Gxe- 
goiian minus the one day initial differeno^ nntil a.k. 1112 s 
A.D. 1700, when tiie apparent difffarenoe mereasea to ten days,^ the 
days of the weokr boweyer, oontinning to oorreqpoiid in their pTeyioos 
adatiye degree; and this diyeigenoe necessarily remains nntil a.h. 
1160sA.n. 1752, when the disciepanoieB are leconciled, and the H^ra 
year is made by Frins^, nnder the new seriei^ to commence on the 
8th of Noyember, being the fouth day of the "week; and by Gumpach, 
•ntha 7thof Noyember, corTeaponding with the third day of the wedc. 

> * Tha diffncnoe between the Old and the New SMe np to the year 1690 was 
^gl^ta^dayj^afler 1700 it was deren days.* ^Chronology of History,’ Sir Harris 



GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 


The purpose of the present division of our Appendix is by no 
means to attempt any improvement, nor even a critical adjustment, 
of the catalogues of princes preserved in the legendary recoil of the 
Brahmans, but merely to afford a succinct synopsis of the principal 
ancient and modern dynasties*of India, and of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, for reference as to names, and, where accessible, as to dates. 

For the early or mythological history of the Hindds, little can be 
done beyond enumerating the mere names, and marking the few 
variations in the lists of Sir Wm. Jones, Wilford, Bentley, Hamilton, 
Wilson, and, latterly. Col. Tod, who have endeavoured, successively, 
to trace the parallelism of the solar and lunar races, and assign to 
them more probable dates than those extravagantly put forth in the 
‘ Furdpas.’ As the regular succession firom fftther to son is given in 
them, it was not a difficult task, to apply the ordinary term of human 
generation, derived fri)m the authentio histories of other countries, to 
the adjustment of the Hindd Chronology. Thus Bama in the solar 
line, who is placed by the Brdhmans between the silver and brazen 
ages (867102 b.c.), was brought down by Sir Wm. Jones to b.o. 2029, 
and reconciled with the Bdma of Scripture; Pradyota, of the lunar 
race, in whose reign the last Buddha appeared, was brought down to 
B.o. 1029, the assumed epoch of l^akya in Tibet and China; and 
Nanda to 699, etc. In the case of the Magadhd Bdjas this adjust- 
ment was the more easy, because the length of each dynasty is given 
in reasonable terms from Jardsandha, the contemporary of Tudhislhira, 
downwards ; and the error might be only in the wrong assumption of 
the initial dhte, the epoch of the Kali Yuga, which the pandits allotted 
to the year 8101 b.o. After the discovery of the identity of Chandra 
Gupta with Sandracottus, pointed out by Sir Wm. Jones ('As. Bes.^ 
vol. iv. p. 26), and followed up by Wilford (vol. xv. p. 262), a ftirther 
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rodnotion of 250 yean in the position assigned to him in Sir William’s 
first list became necessary ; and the diminished rate of generations, 
applied backwards, brought Tudhisthira, and his contemporaries Aijun, 
Krishna, and Jarasandha, within the twelfth or thirteenth century 
before Christ. A most satisfactory confirmation of the modified epochs 
of Nanda, Chandra Onpta, and Asoka has been since derived from the 
chronological tables of the Buddhists in Ava, published in Crawfurd’s 
Embassy, and again in those of the Ceylon princes, made known by 
the Hono^ble O. Tumour; their near concurrence with Greek history, 
in the only available point of comparison, reflects back equal confi- 
dence npon the epoch assigned to the founder of their religion (b.g. 
544), in spite of the Chinese and Tibetan authorities, most (though 
not all) of which place Buddha 500 years earlier. It was this that 
mided Sir Wm. Jones in the epoch of Pradyota. 

There are some discr^ancies in the Burmese tables difficult to bo 
ei^lained, such as the placing of Aj&tasatm 80 years prior to Sisundga, 
and the occnrrence of Chandra Gnpta still 50 years too soon : but we 
must refer those who ^ould investigate this, and aU other branches of 
the intricate snbject of Hlndd and Bauddha chronology, to the learned 
anthors we have above mentioned, satisfying ourselves here with en- 
hibiting a comparative table of the gradual changes elleoted by the 
progress of research in a few of the principal epochs. 


Buddha 


YudhiiQura 
Sumitia and \ 
Fhrijota .../ 
Oiyunft^ ...., 

Nanda 

Ghandragnpta 


Balin 

Cbaadnbijatlis\ 
last of Ma-| 
gadhaBijAs I 


raniiilaM. 

JOBM. 

WUftnra. 

Eentli^. 

WUmb. I 

TDd. BimwMlIit. 

S.C. 

a.o. 

B.O. 

B.O. 

B.O. 

B.o. 

B.O. 

} 8188102 

6000 

2700 

1628 

— 

2200 

— 

s 

8 S 

2029 

1860 

(960 

1676 

1480 } 

1100 

— 

1 2100 

1029 

700 

119 

916 

— 

600 

1962 

870 

600 


777 

600 

472 

1600 

699 



416 

— 

404 

1602 

600 

860 

mmm 

816 

820 

892 

1470 

640 

— 

— 

260 


830 

008 

149 

— 

— 

21 

10 

— 

.Wa 462 

800 

A.D. — 

- 

428 A.n. 646 a.d. 



The aid of astronomy has been snccessflilly called in to fix such 
epodis as aflbrded the requisite data; thus the situation of the equi- 
noctial colore in the time of the astronomer Par&sara, who flonridied 
under Tudhisthira, is fixed by Davis in 1891 b.o. ; by Sir Wm. Jones, 
(^brobke, a^ Bmtley, in 1180 ; whidi latter bloady aocerds with 
the epodi of the Cyde of Paiafurima, used in the Dakhan, and ap- 
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21 ? 


parently unknown to these authorsi b.c. 1176. Bentley, on another 
occasion, alters this date to 575 b.c.! he also places Kama in 950 b.c. ; 
but there is great uncertainty and incongruity in many of his determi- 
nations of the dates of native princes and of books, fh>m the prejudices 
he exhibits, although he is entitled to every confidence in his ingenious 
mode of calculating tho period at which the various improvements in 
astronomy were introduced, and the ^Siddhdntas’ written or revised, 
by tho time when the positions of tho planets, as assigned by their 
tables, accorded best with the more accurate results of European as- 
tronomy. From the minimum errors, and the precession of the equi- 
noxes (first applied to such a purpose by Sir Isaac Newton), we have 


the following epochs substantially ascertained ; — 

B.O. 

Inventioii of the Nakshatraa or Hindd Lunar mansions 1425 B. 

The Mah&bh&rat war, according to Wilford 1367 

The Solar Zodiac formed by Par&Bara (under Tudhisthira) 1 180 

Era of ParasurAma commences (see page 158) 7th August 1176 

A Lunar Cycle inyented, and precession discovered (R&ma ?} 945 B. 

Four Yugas, founded on Jupiter’s motions ^ 

AJh 

Seven Manwantaras, founded on Saturn’s revolutions 31 ? B. 

The * B&mAyana,’ written by Vfdmild 291 ? B. 

Var&ha Mihira, flourished, according to Telugu astronomers (also accord- 
ing to Sir W. Jones, Colcbrooke, etc., from precession of the 

equinoxes) 499 

Tables of the * BrahmA Siddh&nta,* flxation of the sidereal Zodiac, and 

new system of Chronology, with extravagant antiquity, compiled) 538 B. 

The * MahAbhArat,’ written from Krishna’s janampatra 600 ? B. 

The Javanese translation of ditto, accor^g to Raffles, in 1079 

Vishpu PurAi^a, whence genealogies of Andhra kings, 4955 k.y., or 954 W. 

Origin of the Kala Chakra, or Jovian Cycle (see prec. sect. p. 159} 965 

Tables of the * Surya SiddhAnta,’ by YarAha Mihira 1068-91 B, 

The * Variha Sanhita,’ supposed by the same author, gives its own date... 1049 

The * LilAvati’ of BhAskar AchArya bears its own date 1088^ 

The * BhAsvatis’ of Satananda, pupil of YarAha, Saka 1021 1109 

The ‘ Bh^vat,’ supposed by Golebrooke to bo written by a grammarian in 1200 

The * Arya Sid^Anta,' compiled by Arya Bhatta 1322 

Gangadhai^s Comment on BhAdur AchArya 1420 

The Works of Kesava 1440 

The ‘ GrahA LAghava,* by Qonedi, his son 1520 


Ur. Beuiley would rob fhe seven last of a few centuries upon very 
insuffloient grounds ; he also ventures to place the authordiip of the 
*B&m&yana’ in a.d. 291, and that of the ^Uahdbhdrata’ in a.d. 600, 
on fiir too slender astronomical data: but his mania for modernising 

^ [This should be 1150. BhAskafs own date beiim 1072 SakanA.D. 1150. Cde- 
brookePs * Arithmetie and Algebra of the Hindfls.* Sitroduction ii. H. H. W.] 
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renders his testimony of the advanced knowledge of the Hindds in 
astronomy, at so remote a period as the fifteenth century before Christ, 
the more valiuble ; and we can have little hesitation in giving credit 
to the lines of princes assigned to this space, and even to flirther 
antiquity, although their history has been mixed up with incredible 
mytho^ and a ftlsified chronology. The more moderate and rational 
dates preserved by the Banddha priests would lead to a supposition 
that the Br&hmans had purposely antiquated theirs, to confound their 
rivals in the contest for ascendancy over the minds of princes and 
people. That they diould have suspended their histories with Sumitra 
of the solar, and Chandrafaija of the lunar line, in the fifth century, 
m^ht be naturally accounted for by the predominance of the Budd- 
hists at that period, or more probably by the destruction of the Hindd 
monarchies by the incurnons of the Huns and Tartars. The * Furanas,’ 
or at least the prophetical supplements describing their genealogies, 
must have been compiled long afterwards, and the relative dates then 
fidsified. But tiie prindpai Uame in the busmess seems to fidl upon 
the astronomers, who are accused of throwing back the commencement 
of their era: for, taking the data of tiie Paurfa^ tables, and allowing, 
with them, 1015 years ftom Tudhisfhira Jto Honda; and finom the 
latter prince to Fuloman 836 years (which name is identified with 
Poulomien of the Chinese by W^ord, and placed in the year a.i>. 648), 
the highest estimate of the ^Bh&gavat’ gives 1857 b.o. for the qpooh 
of the *Ealf Yuga,’ instead of the 3101 assigned in the astronomical 
works ; while in thq ^ Brahmdpda Fur&u’ it is brought down to e.c. 
1775 ; and in the * Y&yu FurAna’ to e.c. 1729. The Jains, it is said, 
adopt the still more modem epoch of 1078 b.c. ; and if Anjana of 
Grawflird’s Burmese chronology, founder of the sacred epoch, be 
Aijuna, this contemporary of Yudhistihira is placed by tlm Bauddhas 
so late as 691 b.o. ! 

The Jains are generally dso the most trustworthy authorities for the 
Middle Ages. To them it is asserted that Ab&l Fazl is indebted for 
the series of Bengal, Malwa, and other princes, puUiahed in the 
* Ayfn Akbari ’ with every appearance of accurate detail. The *B&ja 
Tazingini’ of Kashmir also, the only Indian history of any antiquity, 
begins with Buddhist theogony. The B&j4vali coUeetion of genealo- 
gy is quite modem, having been compiled by Siwai Jaya Binh, of 
Ambfir, in 1650. Neither that nor the native bards and chroniclers, 
whence the valuable data fiir the more modem history of Hindiistiln 
were ftirmshed to CbL Tod for his * Annals of B^asthdn,’ are to be 
trusted when thqr trace the ancestry of their princes badz, and strive 
to oonnect them with the later heroes of the * Farinas* ; nor even to 
the earlier centuries of tho Christian era, in which we find hardly any 
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of their names oonflrmed either by grantSi coins, or by the histori/ms 
of neighbouring countries. 

More authentic in every reqieot are the copper-plate grants, dug 
up in many parts of Indii^ and the Sanscrit inscriptions on columns 
and temples, of which many have been deciphered and publidied, 
although the subject is by no means yet exhausted.' Owing to a 
fortunate pride of ancestry, most of these records of kingly grants 
recite a long train of antecedent B&jas, which serve to confirm or to 
supply vacuities in the more scanty written records. Of the value of 
thm to history we cannot adduce a better instance than the confir- 
mation of the Bhup&la dynasty of the E&jas of Gaur, as given by 
Abd’l-Fazl in the occuirence of the names of Devapala, Dhormap&la, 
B&j&ptia, etc., on the several monuments at Mongjhir, Buddal, Din&j- 
pur, Amg&ohi, and 8im&th near Benares, where also the date and the 
Bauddha rdigion of the prince are manifested. It was supposed by 
Sir Charles Wilkins that the two first inscriptions referred to the first 
century of the Samvat era ; but, as diewn by Mr. Colebrooke, as wril 
as by actual date at B&m&th, they rise no earlier than the tenth. In- 
deed, the occurrence of inscriptions bearing unequivocal dates, anterior 
to that period, is very rare. Col. Tod adduces one of the fifth century 
(Samvat 597) discovered near Kota. Mr. Wathen has also recently 
produced two of the fourth and mxSi centuries, dug up in Oqjar&t, 
which confirm, or rather correct, the early records of the Saur^tra 
dynasty. The oldest^ however, exist in Ceylon, where they have been 
brought to Ug^t by Captain Forbes and the Honorable Mr. Tumour : 
some of these, of whidi translations are publidied by the latter author 
in the * Ceylon Almanac* for 1884, are ascribed, on evidence of facts 
mentioned in them, to the year aj>. 262; but they bear no actual 
date. The period most prolific of inscriptions is from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century, when an anxiety seems to have prevailed 
among the priests to possess graven records of grants from the reigning 
or from fimner sovereign^ in order probably tb secure their temples 
and estates from qpoliation or resumption in those turbulent times. 
One of Gdl. Tod’s inscriptions, trandated by Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
* Boy. Ab. Boo. Trans."^, vol i., ei^resdy dedares a rival grant to be 
ftatile, and derived from an unauthorised source. 

The value of inscriptions, as ducidations of history, cannot better 
be exemplified than by the droumstanoe of the Burmese inscription in 
the Fill diaiucter found at Gaya on the visit of the envoys from Ava 
in 1827, of whidi a translation was printed in the ^ Jour. As. Boo. 
Bang.’, voL iii. p. 214. It records the firequent destructions and 

^ [ThoM NBUttks ware publiihed is 1885 A.n.] 
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attempts to repair the Buddhist temple therei and the suooessful com- 
pletion of it in the Sakar&j year 667, a.i>. 1806.^ Now Cd. Tod’s 
R&jput annals of M<w&r mdce partioiilar mention of ei^wditions to 
recover Gaya from the infidels in 1200-50, whidi might not but Ibr 
this record have been capable of explanation. 

Where dates are not given in inscriptions, the style of the N&garl 
character will frequently serre to determine their antiquity. The 
cave temples of the west of India exhibit the most ancient form; the 
Gujar&t typo, above alluded to, of the fourth century, has a part con- 
nection with them, and part with an inscription at Gaya, and another 
on the Allah&bad L&t; these again are linked by intervening grada- 
tions to the Tibetan alphabet, of which we know from Tibetan authors 
the existing N&gari of Magadh& was taken as the basis in the seventh 
century. We shall soon be able to ftimidi a tolerably accurate palsoo- 
graphioal series of the Devan&garf, but can here oidy allude to the 
subject. In the tenth and eleventh centuries it undergoes the modifi- 
cation observable on the Gaur, S&m&th, and Bhdciwati inscriptions, 
resembling very nearly the Beng&li type, of whidi it is doubtless the 
parent. The modem Nigorl is found on monuments of the thirteenth 
century, when the irruption of the Moghals prevented any fhrther 
change. There is also a still earlier diaracter on the Dihlf, AllaUibid, 
and Tirhut L&ts, which remains yet undeoiphered ; strong reasons 
have been advanced for its alliance to the Sanscrit group, if it contain 
not indeed the original symbols of that language. (See * Jour. As. 
Soc.’, vols. iii. iv.) 

In all other countries, coins and medals have been esteemed the 
most legitimate ardiives and proofr of their ancient ‘history. In 
India, little recourse to such evidence has hitherto been available. 
The few Hindd coins discovered have been neglected or deemed 
illegible. The subject is, however, now attracting more attention 
from the recent discovery of Bactriem and Indo-Seythio coins in great 
abundance in the Furg&b, bearing names hitherto quite unknown, in 
Greek, and on the reverse side in a form of Pehlvi character. The 
aeries is continued down to, and passes insenaibly into, the pnrdy 
Hindd coins of Eanauj, and some are in our possession, with Greek 
and Sanscrit on the same fidd. This very circumstance tends to bear 
out CdL Tod’s supposition of the Eananj princes having an Indo- 
Scythio origin. Tavan-asva, their progenitor, may indeed be ^the 
Gredc Aso,’ of whose coins we have so plmtifhl a supply.* The 
Sanscrit characters on the Eanaxg coins are of the earlier type, be- 

' Col. Barney reads the date, whioh Is rather indistiiiet, 467, or a.d. 1106; hut- 
the above evidence tends to eonflrm the original reading. 

* See voL I p. 190. 
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longing to thg fourth or fifth oentiiry : they will soon, it is hoped, 
be read, and put us in possession of several new names. 

Other ooins^ in a still more ancient character, and nearly resembling 
the nndedphered letters of the L&ia or the cave-sculptures,' are dug 
up in the Dihli district : they are found in company with Buddhist 
rdics, and will, hereafter, doubtless, lead to historical information. 

A third series of coins, with devices of a Br&hmani bull, and a 
horseman, bears the Oaur Nigari of the tenth century; on this 
several names have been made out, Bhimadeva, etc. ; and on some the 
Persian titles of the first Musalm&n conquerors are impressed. 

A fourth series, with a sitting female figure, is in the modem 
N&gari, and is probably the latest of the Eananj coins. The early 
Muhammadan coins of Sabaktagfn, Mahmdd, etc., frequently have a 
partial admixture of N&gari, which will aid in locating the rest ; for 
while this provoking dearth exists with regard to Hindfi coins, we find 
coins with legible names and Hijra dates for the whole line of their 
Muhammadan conquerors, whose history is amply preserved without 
their aid. 

One confirmation of a historical foct from numismatic aid has been 
remarked in the discovery of the name of Yasa Deva or Bas Deo on a 
Bassanian coin. Feririita states, that Bas Deo, of Kanauj, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Bahr&m of Persia, a.d. 330 the coin marks 
exactly such an alliance; but the Hindd chronicles admit no such 
name until, much later, one occurs in the M&lwa catalogue of Abd'l- 
Paal. 

In the dynasties of Hepdl and Assam, (at least from the middle of 
the seventeenth century), we have been wholly guided by coins in our 
possession ; and it might be possible, by persevering search, to obtain 
from the same source the names of many Bijas antecedent to this 
period, which are now doubtflil or wholly unknown. 

From the time of the subversion of the Moghal empire in the 
middle of the last century, the historical train of their coins ceases to 
be available ; all the native states having, in imitation of the English, 
struck their money^in the name of a nominal sovereign of Dihlf, with 
no regard to dates, or even to the existence of the monarch; and up to 
the present time, we have had the names of Muhammad Shih, Alamgfr 
II., and Bh&h ’Alam, issuing simultaneoudy from the native and the 
Company’s Mint, while a second Akbar sways the pageant sceptre of 
the seven climes. . 

It must be confessed that a large field still remains open, for the 
re-investigation of the middle ages of Hindi! history, in judicious 


1 See * Jour. As. See. Beng.*, vdl. iii. p. 406. 
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hands ; for independenily of fhe new materials now before ns in Ihe 
numerous coins latdy disooTered, and in many new inscriptions^ we 
have the aid of the foreign histories d Ceyhm, Ava, Tibe^ and CShina; 
we have access to the native vdlunies before only consnlted fhxou|^ 
interested panditsf and we have OdL Tod’s am;^ traditions and real 
archives of the principal portion of the Indian continent^ the seat of all 
its important history. To say nothing of the minute and cixenmstan- 
tial numismatic histories of Greece and Borne, it is principally to coins 
that we owe the history of the Arsaoida of Persia, through Yaillanti s in- 
vestigation. The Sassanian dynasty has also been fllustrated ftomsimi- 
lar materials by Frodm and Be Sacy . Marsden has extended the same 
piineiide to the Muhammadan princes of Persia and India, and to some 
ftw Hindd states, in his ^Numismata Orientalia;’ and its applioation 
may be still forther urged in the latter line witii the greater success^ 
in proportion to the greater dearth of other materids for history, as is 
examined in the coins of the Baotrian provinces. The first thing to 
be done will be to expunge and lose sight of the learned but entangled 
accounts of Colonel WQford and othen^ which, while they have ocn- 
fbaed, have frightened critics at the peiplexity of the sulgect The 
three Yikramddityas, and three B4j4 Bhqja^ invented to reconcile dis- 
cr^Nmcies in date^ will perhaps be found as little needed as the multi- 
plication of Buddhai^ the two principal of which are now seen by the 
identity of their biography to be the same personage. 

Of the confirmation of the testimony of inscriptions that of ooinA 
we have remarkable instances in the Chandragupta and Bamndragupta 
of Eanauj, names first discovered on the Allahibid pillar, and now 
folly made out^ along with several others of the same dynady, on the 
gold coins found in the mins of that ancient town. In no other record 
have we any mention of these sovereigns,* who must have been several 
centuries anterior to Chandra Beva, the founder of the last reigning 
dynasty, which was overthrown by (he Muhammadans. 

The native dates of events, as has been already stated, are most 
vague and uncertain: stiU there are instances in which they have 
undergone forther peridexity from their European commentators. 

The lodseness with which the dironblogy of the Paurinio genealo- 
gies has been investigated, is pointed out in Mr. Wilson’s remarks on 
the ^YiflhnuPnrdna,’ fhe authority whence Sir Wm. Tones’ list was flir- 
nished by his panffit ('Tour. As. Boo. Beng.’, vd. i. p. 487). By some 
mistake he gave 846 yc|^ to fhe^Eii^wa dynasty of four l^jas^ and in 
this he was blindly followed WiUbrd and Bentlqr, both professing 
to consult fhe original. Bow aU fhe manusoripts examined, by Mr. 


> [Sesvol. i. p. 286.] 
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Wilson give only 46 years. Indeed, when the epoch of Chandragupta 
is adjusted, the periods given in this ^Parana’ from Parikshit (b.o. 1400) 
down to the termination of the list in a.]). 436, are quite rationaL 

A more glaring instance of error, sanctioned, nay almost perpetu- 
ated, by the extent to which it has been q[>read, has originated in 
blindly following the authority of the pioneers of our Sanskrit re- 
searches; and it is strange that it has never been detected, that we are 
aware of, up to the present day. We allude to the mode of converting 
the Samvat of Yikramdditya into the Christian era, by subtracting 56 
instead of 57, thereby inducing a constant error of one year in all dates 
of chronicles, deeds, and inscriptions so read. We have taken some 
trouble to trace the origin of this mistake from curiosity, and it shows 
how subject we are to rest upon the assertions of others without duly 
scrutinizing the data on which they may be grounded. 

Yikram&ditya died in the Kali Yuga year 3044, according to Wil- 
ford, whose essays in the ninth and tenth volumes of the * Asiatic 
Besearches’ conti^ the ftillest information on the history of the three 
supposed princes of this name, and of their common rival S&liv&hana. 
The first Samvat, therefore, concurs with the year 3045 x.T. ; and to 
convert the latter into the former, 8044 must be uniformly deducted. 
This calculation agrees with Warren’s * K&la Sankalita,’ (see p. 157, 
and Table), also with Abfi’l-Eazl’s statement, that ^in the fortieth 
year of Akbar’s reign (a.h. 1003, commencing 5th Dec. 1594, and 
ending 25th Kov. 1595, A.n.) there had elapsed 4696 years of the era 
of Yudhisthira (Kali Yuga),’ making its commencement, 3101, b.o. 

Also 1652 years of the era of Yikram&ditya (1652-1595=57, b.o.) 
and 1517 years of the era of S&liv4hana (1595-1517 =78, a.i>.). 

The Bengali Almanacs, published at Na^yA, give precisely the 
same agreement.^ The Almanac of the Sadar DewAni, and the state- 
ments at the head of all the regulations of tlovemmont, coincide there- 
with: thus, the Samvat year 1877 began on the 15th March, 1820= 
57 years difference. If fiirther evidence is required of the knowledge 
of the true era in possession of English authors, we have in Buchanan’s 
^Mysore,’ vol. iii., p. 112:— *3786 years of the Kali Yuga had now 
elapsed, of which the particulars are, 3044 years of Yudhisthira, 

135 years of Yikramaj 
607 years of SAlivAbana, 

s 8786 X.T., or a.d. 685.’ 

1 One BengCJi Almani^ howorer, printed in Celentta, which wee hronght to ns 
for oompuiion, had both the Samvat and Sftka era one ym in defect ; the BongSli 
San being the only era now vied in Beng&l, little care is taken in regm to the rest. 
The Kali Tnga, &e foundation of all, was, however, correct. 
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Here the interTal between 3044| whence the Hamvat commenced, to 
the Sdka, is 135, or 67+68 years; (or 136— -686 — 607=»67). 

Again, Dr. Hunter, in his account of the astronomical labours of 
lUj& Jai Sinh, dates theln in * 1760 Samvat, or 1693 a.d.,’ making the 
interval 67 years. 

Sir William Jones, residing in Calcutta, where the Bamvat is not 
used, in bis q>eoulation8 on Hindd chronology, only alluded to the 
Kali Tuga. Davis, in his acdount of the native method of eclipse 
oakulations, used the Saka only; but he frequently alluded to the 
Kali Tuga, the first year of which he correctly placed in 3101 b.o. 

Whence then can the now common, nay, almost universal, applieap- 
tion of the subtrahend 66 have proceeded? Simply from Wilford's 
having placed the KaU Tuga epoch in 3100, instead of 3101 b.c., in 
his essay expressly written to settle the eras of Yikram&ditya and 
S&liv&hana, to whioh too much confidence has been given by subse- 
quent writers. Having everywhere assumed this erroneous datum, it 
followed that the Somvat epoch, which he rightly placed 3044 after 
Yudhisthira, would concur with 3100 — 3044=66 b.o.‘ But whence 
did he get his erroneous epoch of the Kali Tuga? This also we may 
conjecture, having already seen him convicted, on another count, of 
blindly adopting Sir W. Jones’ data. Sir William, in his * Essay on 
Hindd Chronology’ (^As. Ees.’ voL ii., p. 126), says, '4888 years of 
the Kali Tuga are passed up to the present time ;’ and his table of 
comparative epochs is calculated from 1788, a.]>., leaving an obvious 
difEbience of 4888 — 1788=3100, b.c., which Wilford seems to have 
adopted. Had he, however, looked to the heading of the article, he 
would have found the date 'January, 1788,’ consequently the Kali 
Tuga year commencing in April, 1787, had not yet expired : the true 
difference therefore was 4888 — 1787=3101, or more exactly 3100f 
years; or, for the Samvat, 66f, in the nearest round terms 67.* 
(Bee p. 167.) 

Wilbrd is not the only author who was thus led to adopt the 
wrong equation. Golebrooke and Wilson always use 66. Jervis’s 
Chronological Tables have the same intercal ; and Colonel Tod employs 
it throughout his voluminous chronicles of the lU^puts, theieby throw- 
ing all his events forward one year, excepting such as fall in the 

1 In a mevious part of the veij same Tolume, p. 47, Wilford had used 67. In 
some plaoea M makes the epodi of the Kali Ynga 3001 instead of 8101. 

* There is another advantage in adhering to the difference 67 in general terms 
rather than the now eorrecter number, 66|, namelj, that before the year 1762 it was 
enstomary, in Endand and most parts of Snrope^ to oommenee the year in the month 
of Maioh, or on the Easter moon ; so that for all dates anterior to that period t^ 
European year may be aoeounted to have agreed with the Hinda luni-solar reckoning 
precisely. 
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monthB PauBba^ U&gbay Phalgun, and half of Chaitra, subsequent to 
A.]>. 1752. He himself notices here and there a discrepancy of one 
year with the Mussalm&n historians, which is generally attributable to 
this cause alone. 

Captain Fell always uses the correct formula, having had access to 
native almanacs or to pandits. Mr. Stirling, in his 'Account of 
Orissa,’ has the right epoch of the Kali Tuga ; but he applies a wrong 
equation (+ 77) to the Saka era of his Orissa r&jas. It is possible 
that this may be the mode of reckoning in that province ; for we find 
the Saka vary a year or two also in Burmah and Java, if these varia- 
tions are not indeed attributable to our English references; for, as we 
have seen above, they are by no means infallible ! 

The term Samvat docs not apply exclusively to the era of Vikra- 
m&ditya. Colebrooke first corrected this erroneous supposition in regard 
to the Samvat of the Qalir inscriptions, which probably commenced 
with the Bhup&la dynasty, about 1000 a.d. Colonel Tod has also 
established the foot of a Balabhi Samvat in Gujardt, dating in 818 a.d., 
and a Siva Singha Samvat, in the same country, coinciding with 1113 
A.n. This circumstance must be particularly attended to in examining 
ancient documents. 

Eirlipatriok mentions that Baghava Deva introduced the Samvat 
era into Hepdl; adding, that the Hewdr era is, however, generally 
used there, its origin being unknown. How in the list of Hep&l r&jds, 
firom Hara Sinha Deva, A.n. 1323, back to Baghava Deva, there are but 
three reigns of extravagant lengths, viz., of 88, 85, and 80 years : if 
these be cut down to the usual average, the date of Baghava will fall 
about 880, which is the epoch of the Hew&r era, so that in all proba- 
bility the term Samvat in this case merely applied to the latter era, 
and not to that of Yikram&ditya. 

It is frequently the custom in eastern authors to estimate dates 
backwards from the epoch of the writer or compiler. Thus, in the 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, translated in M. Csoma’s 'Tibetan 
Grammar,’ we find, 'from the incarnation of Shdkya 2647 years,’ 
meaning anterior to a.d. 1686. In these coses, and poi-licularly where 
time is estimated in cycles, great caution is necessary in fixing tho 
mitial date, and it is not improbable that from this source has arisen 
much of the confusion of Hindii chronolo^; as, for instance, from 
throwing back the origin of the Eila-ohakra system, or Jovian cyde 
of sixty yean, which is traced (see page 161) to the year a.d. 965, as 
far as regards its introduction into India. Individual inaccuracies are 
hardly to be wondered at where events are chiofiy chronicled from 
after-i^llection. Thus the bard Chond is 100 yean out in one place, 
according to Tod. Amir Kh^’s 'Biography’ is one year out for a 

17 
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long period, and endless instances of the aame inaccuracy might bo 
adduced. The Muhammadans are goncraily very particular in their 
dates, and so arc the Hindds where they inscribe a deed on brass in 
this- case they firequcntly allude to some eclipse or full moon, the act of 
donation bei^ more pious for its occurrence on a rdigious festival. 


It is hardly necessary to enumerate the authorities for the different 
catalogues to which wo may now proceed, since they will be men- 
tioned under each dynasty : but it may bo as well to promise that 
A. A. against a name or dato denotes Ayfn-i-Akbari ; Ferishta’s 
history; Jones; TFd., Wilford; B., Bentley; T., Tod; JT., Hamil- 
ton ; and W,, Wilson. 

All dates have, for uniformity sake, been expressed in Christian 
years, which con readily bo converted into the various native reckon- 
ings by the rules given in page 172. 

As a convenient preface to the mythological catalogues of the Solar 
and Lunar Aynastics, a tabular sketch of the Hindu Theogony, with 
a few additional memoranda regarding their sacred works, etc., have 
been inserted. For more ample details on this subject, Moore’s 
* Hindd Pantheon,’ and Coleman’s ^ Mythology,’ or the standard work 
of Ward on the Hindds, may be consulted ; while, for the Pur&nic 
genealogies at length, the elaborate tables published by Dr. Hamilton, 
at Edinburgh, in 1819, although inconveniently expanded in dimen- 
sions, will be found the most complete and authentio reference. The 
tables of Sir William Jones, Wilford, and Bentley, in the 'Asiatio 
Besearches,’ have the addition of dates; but, as before remarked, these 
are hardly admissible in the earlier periods of fabulous history. 

In regard to the tables of the Muhammadan imvereigns, it has been 
thought sufficient, as their history is so readily acoessilde, to insert 
merely their names and titles at length, to fooUitate the identification 
of coins, etc., where foequently only a part of the title is visible. To 
connect the line of these intruders into Hinddst&n, it was also unavoid- 
able to carry back the list to the Persian, the Arsacidan, Syrian, and 
Bactrian monarchies; for, although properly q[»eaking beyond the 
limits of India, their history is, from the time of Alexander, conr 
tinually mixed up with that of the rich and firuitfol country so con- 
stantly the prey to their invasions and plunder. 
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Tablb X^. — Theogony. 

1. THB niPUriTB AUnaSTT aUUTOB, OP TKB TBDAS, BBAHM. 

Tho Hindd Trinitj, or Trimnrti ... Bramhl. Vishnu. Sim 

( Saraswatt; Lakihmf, P&rfBtl, 

43akti, or Padmfty or Bhaw&nf, or 

Sri. Dni^ 

Thoir attribaies Creator. Prenrver. Destrojer. 

Their attendant paban, or pehide Hansa, a gooie. G&mda, bird. Nandi, bull 

Their symbcds Time. Water. Fire. 

Their stations Mem. TbhSim. Jnpitei. 

Their common tities, A U M Paiamdswaxa. Narhyana. Muibdepa. 

|“ai* Site. 

{ lApat&ras. lion epithets. 

Analogfues in Western Mythology... Satom. Jupiter. Jupiter. 


2. OTHBBXEXBBBB 


OP THB HlXDd PABTBBOX, AHB THBIB SUPPOSBD AVAIOOUBS IM 
‘WB8TBBH XTTHOLOOT, ACOOBDIVO TO 8XE WILIJAX SONB8. 


Sareswati, 

Ganesa.... 
Indra .... 
Yanina . 
Prithhi . 
Yiswakarma.. 
Kftrtikeya, or 
Ska^ ... 

K&ma 

Sarya, or 

Arka 

Hanum&nyson 
of Papana.. 


Yama 

Heracula 
Aswienlapa , 


I Minerra, patroness of learn- 
ing, etc. 

JannSj god of idsdom 
Jupiter, god of firmament. 
Neptune, ffod of water, 
^bele, gfidcss of earth. 
Vulcan, architect of gods. 

j Mars, god of war. 

Cupid, god of lope. 

Sol, the sun. 

Mithra, the same. 

I Pan, the monkey goa. 

Bacchus, the god of wine. . 
Pluto or Minos. 

Hercules. 

.Ssculapius? (genii). 


Yaitarini the riper Styx. 

Dnigfi Juno. 

Nftreda Mercury, music. 

Krishpa i^Uo. 

Bhawkni Yenus. 

Kklf or Burgh Proserpine. 

Aimi... Yuloan.fiie. 

S^h Yesto%iswite}. 

Aruna Aurora 

Atapidepa Diana. 

Kurera Plutus, god of riches. 

Gangh The riper Ganges. 

Yhyu .Solus. 

Sri Geres. 

Anna Puma... Anna Perenna. 


8. THB TBN BBAHKAdICAB, OHODBXN Oir- BBABXX, OH FBAjiPATlS, tOBDS OP 
OBBATBD pBINOS. 


1 Marfobf.../..... Morality. 

2 Atri Deceit 

8 Angirasa Charity. 

4 Pulastya Patience. 

6 Pulalrn Pride. 


6 Kritn 

7 Daksha 

8 Yasishtha.c 

9 Bhrta Humility. 

10 Nkrada Beacon. 


Piety. 

Ingenuity. 


4. TKB SBTBK lIBKUa OP THB PBttBBT OBBATIOK. 


1 Swayambbupa, Adam? 4006, B.O. 

8 Swhroehesba. 

3 UttaM 

4 Tftmasa, Chaos, Thaumu of ISgfpL ? 


5 Baipata. 

8 Chackshnsba. 

7 Yaipaswata or Satyamtn, Noob? 
2950, a.0. 



GXirEALOaiCAL T1BU8. 


5. TBB tSTBM bIbHU, BTBVIIO DIBXOI VBOH VBABIIA. 


1 Kam^ Muni. 

2 AtrC Muni. 

8 Yanditihu. 

4 VisTamitra. 


6 Oantema. 

6 Jumadagni. 

7 Bhaiadw&ja. 


6. THB TW AYATiBAa, OB IVOABNATIOMa OF YiaHNU. 


1 Matsya Theflah. 

2 Xunna The tortoiae. 

3 V&T&ha The boar. 

4 Naraainha... The lion. 

5 Vhmana The dwarf. 

6 FaraanrAma Sonof Jamadagni. 


7 RAma Of the aolar race. 

8 Kriahva... Of the lunar race. 

9 Buddha ... Of the Buddhiata. 

10 Dharma-bhuahana or Kalki-afatAr, 
to appear at the doae of the Kali 

Yu^r^ 


7. THB BLBVBN BUDBAB, OB FOBMB 
OF aXTA. 


BUBBAB AOOOBDINO TO THB 
HABIYAHBA. 


1 AjaikapAda 

2 Anifradhna 
8 YimpAkaha 
4 SurBfwara 
6 Jajanta .. 

6 Buurdpa 

7 Tiyambaka 

8 Apartjita.. 

9 SaTiita 

10 Han 

11 laha 



1 MrigaTTAdha. 

2 Sarwa. 

8 Nirrita. 

4 Aic^pAd. 

5 Aniirndhna. 

6 PinAk^. 

7 i^Ajita. 

8 nBYBna. 

9 lawara. 

10 KapAlin. 

If SthAnu. 

12 Bhafu. (J.P.) 


8. THB BXOHT TABUB ; A KIHB OF DBMX-OOD. 


1 Dhaya. 

2 DruYa. 

8 Sonui the moon. 
4 Yuhpu. 


6 Anila, or wind. 
0 AnalUi or fire. 

7 Pkabhdaha. 

8 Prabhaya. 


9. THB TBH YUHWAB, A OLABB OF BBITT WOBBHXFFBB IH FUHBBAL OBBBOVIBB 


1 Ybbu. 

2 Satya. 

8 Xntn. 

4 Dahdia. 
8 KAla 


6 KAma. 

7 DhritL 

8 Xuru. 

9 Purumra. 
10 Madnya. 


10. THB nOHT BlXFilAB, OVABBIA1I8, AHB THB BIGHT BIXFATIB, LOBDB| OF THB 
OABBIHAL FODITB. 


1 Indn Eaat 

2 ^i(orYahni) ...... South-euBt 

8 Yama Sontb. 

4 Kairrita South-weat. 

6 Yanina ;. Weit 

6 Manit(Yayn,PaYan).. Nurth-weat. 

7 Kuyen North. 

8 laAna (Prithivi) North-east. 


1 Sniya. 

2 Snbi 

8 Hangala 

4 RAhu 

6 Sani 

6 Ghandn 

7 Buddha 

8 Yrihaspati 


The Sun. 

Tenus. 

Kara. 

Abo. node. 
SatniH. 
The Moon. 
Mercury. 
Jupiter. 


baudsha theooovt. 
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11. THB TWBLTB AUTTAS ; XOimiLT 
VAMM OB IMBLim OF TBB tOir. 


1 ViraiiA. 

2 Bom. 

3 Vedfuiga. 

4 I^ftna. 

5 India. 

6 Baft 


7 OabhartL 

8 Yama. 

9 Swaniaiata. 

10 Dirakaia. 

11 Mitra. 

12 Yiah^^tL 


XbifTAt, Agoobdibo to tub 
KAB1TA1I8A. 


1 DhAtiL 

2 AxTomaii. 

3 Mitra. 

4 Yanina. 

6 Ania. 

6 Bhaga. 


7 India. 

8 Yuaiw&n. 
0 Pooban. 

10 Twashtri. 

11 Bavitri. 

12 Yish^a. 


12. THB TWBNTT-aBTBB MAXaBATBAa, IIAVOHTBBI OF DABBBA, OB LOBAB 
XABAXOBa. 


1 Alwini. 

2 BharanL 
8 Kritika. 

4 Bohini. 

5 Miigaidn» 

6 Aidra. 

7 Pnnairaaa. 

8 Podija. 

9 Adcaha. 


10 MagbA. 

11 Pnnra PhAlgnni. 

12 Uttaia PhA&nni. 
18 Haata. 

14 Ghitra. 

16 Swati. 

16 YiaAkba. 

17 Annradha. 

18 Jajediiha. 


19 MdUu 

20 Fur?a AaArha. 

21 Uttara AaArha. 

22 Biavana. 

23. Dbaneditba. 

^ Satabbiaha. 

26 Piinra Bhadrapada. 

26 Uttara Bhadrapada. 

27 Bevati. 


18. THB BAXBB OF BUDDHA. 


Buddha, BAbya-mnni or Binha, Gautama, TaihAgata, MabA-aramapa ; Sandho- 
dani, from hia father Bndhodhana ; Arkabandhu, or bwaniftn of the Sun ; MAyA* 
deri-auta, or child of MAyA. 


Bnt, of the MnaaalmAna. 

Bnodaa and Barmanea, of the Greeha. 
Mercmina Maym iUiaa, of Horace. 

Bud or Wu^ of the Pagan Aiaba. 
Woden, of the BoandinaTiana. 

Toth, of the EsTutiana. 

Fo^oe, or and Ba-ka, of the 
Chineae. 


Pont, of Siam. 
Sommonokodam, of ditto. 
Godamo, of Ara. 

K a h a ka , of Jam. 

Chakabout, of Yonqnin China. 


Baadika q/ Tktttgimy, 

Adi-Boddha, the Bupiemo Being, created by dhyan Ave divine Bnddhaa, who are 
qnieacent, via. 


1 Yaiioobana Akahobbya. 

2 Batna. 

8 Bambhava. 

4 Amitabha. 

6 Ampgha Siddha. 


[ Each of whom [ 
produced from) 
nimaelf hia aon, ] 
or Bodhiaatwa, r 


1 Bamanta Bhadra. 

2 Vajra Pani. 

3 Batna Pani. 

4 Padma Pani. 

6 Yiawa Pani. 


The Bnddhiat Triad, or myatie ayUable A U M, ia interpreted 
A, the Yga mantra of the male Buddha, the generative power. 

Uf ditto it the female Dharma or Adi Phijnf, the type of productive power. 
M, ditto of Banga, the union of the eaaenoea of both. 


2%0 mm feMNM er cerlA-ferM BuMm. 


1 Yipaaya. 

2 

8 YiswaBhn. 

4 Xarkut Gband* 


6 Kanaka Muni. 


Arya Maitri, the Aiture Buddha* 
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emALoezoAL tibzss. 


14. ram Twnm-vovB jotas oe nETKinABii, or tbi JAum. 


1 Admfttli or BuhabhAuftth 

2 Ajitanbih 

8 Sambhunbtli 

4 Al>hiiiftnHa.wan6rti 

5 Snmatin&tli.'. 

6 PadmapFAbhnn&A 

7 Sapanwan&ih 

8 Ghandraprabba 

8 SoTidbanbOi or Pnihpadanta ... 

10 Bitalanbth .TiZT. 

11 Srf Amwnfctb 

12 Yarapftdja 

18 Yimaiaalth 

14 Aoantanfith 

16 Bbannanbth 

16 Sai^ith 

17 KimlbimMb 

18 Aianbih 

19 Mallinbth 

20 Maniaumta 

21 Nemmfttli 

22 Naminbih 

28 Panwanfcth 

24 Yaidbambna or Moh&Tbra SwOmi 


Wbflnbgra. 

Ayodhya. 

Bbwanta. 

Ayodhya. 


Kausambhl. 

Benarea. 

Chandripur. 

Kakendrepud 

Bbadalpur. 

Bindh. 

Ghampapmf. 

Kun^apmS. 

Ayodhy*. 

Batanpnrl. 

Haatankpor. 


MitSila. 



Dwftrika. 

Benarea. 

Cbitiakot 


WhanOM. 

Gajarbt 

M£ Bikhar flkod. 
Pariaabth.) 



Mt dixin&za. 
Mt. BSkbar. 
Pawapari. 


16. TBB SAPTA OWfPAB OB DIYiaXOm Of THB AXCODIT WOBXO^ BOUD BT TBB 

aoira or pbitabbatai xxho op ABTiBriri. 


OMart] 

Jambndwipa.. 
Angadwfpa •• 
Tamadw^ .. 
Yamaladwipa 
Sankhadw^ 
Kdahadwipa.. 
Yar4hadinpa 


India. 

BTepal? 

Aaaam, Atbi 

Halaja, 

AiHca. 

Aaayria. 

Earopo. 


Bfww nvIaloB. 

Jnmbodwipa... India. 

Plakihadwfpa . Aria Hinon 'W'. 
Sclmalidwi]^.. C^lon? w. 
Kaabadwipa ... Aaajria, Penia, ato. 
Enrancbadirfpa Near the Baltic ? W. 

Siikadiripa Part of Knahadwipa, 

Britain) W. 

Paikaradnipa . Part of Knahadwipa, 
Ixelaiid? W. 


16. TEI lOUB TBXUB. 

1 TheBigToda. | 8 The Bftma reda. 

9 ThoTigiirTeda. I 4 TheAthamre^ 


17 . no looB TnpAPBDAa. 

1 The Ayudi lCedioiae« I 8 The Dhaavdi ...... YTaHhie. 

2 The QAiidham ... Mntio. I 4 The Bthhpatja ... Heduate 

18. «KB aoK AjraAa, on bowbi op uabhixo. 

1 Bikaha Fkonmieiatioo. I 4 XhandaB-. Ptaao^. 

8 Xalpa BeligioiiBaeta. 6 Jfotiah... Aatnmew 

8 Yjakazaiia Oiaiuiar. i 6 Nimkti... InterpnCatien of Yedai. 



jPAUsInC aXV£A& 0 GZB 8 . 
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10. THl VOVB mPixOAB. 


1 PiirCu[La Hutoiy, compriiing the eighteen PiirfcvaB. 

2 Ny&jii prinoipleB <3 knowledge. 

8 Mim&niA BeQgioiii principlei iM duties. 

4 Dh«nnndi6stn..... Law, human ana divine. 


20. TBB noHmir punlyAa. 


1 Bnhm&ppur&pa. 

2 Padma, or lotus. 

3 Brahmfcpdaf W of Brahmh. 

4 Agneya, or Anii, fire. 

5 Yaishpaviu or Yishpu-purhpa. 

6 G&nida,riidipu*sbiid. 

7 Brahnm-yaiYiurtta,or transformations 

of Krishna (as the supreme). 

8 ^aiva, or of ^iva; [Vkyu replaces ii] 

9 Linga-purftpa. 


10 Nkrada. 

11 Skanda. 

12 Mftrkapdn. 

18 Bhavishya, mphetic. 

14 Matsya, or the mh. 

16 Varkha, or boar. 

16 Kdrma, tortoise. 

17 Vfcmana, or dwarf. 

18 3ri Bhk^vata, or liib of Kiishpa* 


21. THE SIX PBZNCIFAL IHOn OT THE HlimOs. 

1 Worshippers of 3iva, in his thousand forms. 

2 Vaisnaya ... „ Yi^n. * 

8 Sauriya „ Sniya. or the Sun. 

4 Oknapa^... „ Qanesha. 

6 Sacta „ Bhawkni, or Fkrvatl. 

6 Bhagavati .... „ Who recognise all five divinitaea equally. 


PAT7HX171C GENEALOGIES. 

Table XYl.— DMosiiAm^i 0 / JSufdyamdAuva, ih$ fint Mmu, King of 
BraJmaooHa^ ai8i progoniior of mtmhni {Mamf J.), aoeorimg to 
the *Bhdgao(U Jhurdai^ S, 

[Profesaor Wilson (Fke&oe to ^Yishi^a Purdi^') leyicwa in detail 
the date and aathentioit7 of the ^ Bhigavata Parana;’ hia copcliisiona 
on these Bubjects may be gathered from the following quotation : — 

*The atatement of the test is of itself sniBeient to diow that, according to the 
received qpmion of all the authorities of the priority of the eighteen PorApas to the 
Bhkrata, it is impossible that the * 9^ BhSgavata,* which is subsequent to the BhArata, 
should ho of the number. .... There dora not seem to be any other ground than 
tradition for aaeribing it to Yopadeva, the grammarian; but t^ is no reason to 
oaU the tradition m question. Yopadeva flourished at the court of Hema^ BAjA 
of Devagiri, Deogv, or DowlutabaA and must conseqnantly have lived to the 
conquest of that pri^^ty by the Hidiammadsns in the 14th Mntury. The date 
of .t^ 12th century, commonly assigned to him, is probably correcti and is that of 
the *BhAgav«Ca PnrApa,* p. 81.’] 
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onriiLoexoAL tables. 


BRlHMit. 

SWATAMBHUYA. 


UTTiNAFXiiA, King of Bhmt- 

(Awn ipAmu i mm M lA# Ktiigf 

DluniTS. 

YatMii. 

Pamna. 

Yyiiihts. 

Baratriaf. 

Chaiona. 

mmiika. 

Angga. 

Yona-odhannaiaja. 

Frifhn. 

Yuitanra, or Antardhrina. 

KTirdhana. 

Yarhiihata, or Frachinahwhi. 

PMdieta, and 9 brothen. 

IMkdia Frajapati, 

Ammu whoH mummm pnfmy wr$ 
10 dangntera, manied to Dbaima. 

18 daughtaia, married to Kaarana Muni, 
the son of Maiichi (see Sour race), 
progenitoia of Bun, aninuls, Tege- 
tab^ ete. 

DanA, mother of eril genii, comets, etc. 
Diti, mother of the Daityaa, or Asuras. 
Aditf, mother of the mds and Suras. 

27 daughters, the ifakshatras, married 
to the Moon. 


PniTATBATiL King of Antarreda.* 
AonfDHBA, Xing of Jambndwfjpa. 

( Aom wAom dn cm d k i ih§ JCff^s of 
JMerofAAgwdis ■) 

NAbhi 

Bidubha-de?a.* 

Yiidhasfna (Sumati, * Y. P.’). 
Derataiit (Indrayumna). 


Nakshatras, married 


1 daughter, mother of the 11 Budras, 
m others of less importance. 


Pozmmthi (Fammeditin). 

Pritiha (PratihAra). 

Pritiharta (PratihaittA). 

Bhuma (Bhaya). 

Udgftha. 

PrastAra. 

Bibhu (Prithu). 

Prathuscna. 

Kakta. 

Gaya. 

Chitraiatba (Kara.* Succession Taries 
considerably in ‘Y.*?.* p. 166.) 
Sumrata. 

Marfchi (see Solar race). 

Binduma. 

Madhu. 

Yiratrata. 

Manthu. 

BhauTana. 

Twashtha. 

Yinya, and 100 sons, whose names are 
uoknown. 


Tabus ZYII. — Tht Surpa-vaua, cr Sokr Dynari^, eelMtd firm the 
Uete of Jtmee, Tod, tmi MamiUon. 

Maxlchi. 

Ka^apa Muni, married Aditf, Daksha’s daughter (see Table KYI.). 

Yif aswana, or Surya, the Sun. 

Siadhadera, or Yaiyaswata (the Sun), King of Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaki^ in theJIieta Tuga.— b.o. 8600, J.— 8200, T. 

^ Priyamta was also Ihther of Idhmriabh%Xingof Plakdia Dwipa; Tagyabahu, 
of Salmala Dwtes Hiraayarita, of Kusa Dwipa; Ohritapiiriitha, of Krannriia 
Dwipa; Medhatathi, of SAka Impa; and Bitihotra, of Puuuia Dwipa; of whom 
the oesoendants are not traced fiurther than the first generation. 

s Bishabha«defa was also ihther of the kings cf yarious other nationa, ySi. 
Kusapwarta, of Kuaa-waita-des; Da-warta, BrriimA-warta, Malm Ketu, Bhadxa* 
aAna, Indnmnik, B idha rM ia, aigl Xikata, of desas, or countries, bearing: the same 
Bamea; besides riu nine irnmortal Siddhas,— Kabiyaga, Haii. Antariza, nabuddha, 
Pippalayana, AUrhotra, DianOa, Ghumaaa, and. Xmbhnana; also eu^ty-one 
BAMW^BMiidiuakiiowii. 

* n 4. art ttUk it aeeeMWT to contiinio thew eotnctioiii of am Boaiaal liiti 
oflsV&MogM.] 
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JVwn wAom ik$ 

or ATODHTA (oUDB). 

Vikokibi (did not ratni, W.). 

Kukutstlia, or PnxanjayB. 

^)An.PriUid,T. 

VuwagaadhL Yurainwwa, W. 

YuTan&iwa. 

Br&ya, SyaBava, H 
Yrfhawwa. 

DhundhumaiB, Kayalayaiwa, W. 
DridWwa. 

Haryas'wa. 

Nikumbba. 

{iss^v- 

Scfnajit, Prasenaiit W, 

YuTan&Bwa, H. W, ear. J. 

MfcndhUa {^“^^pUdwip*. 
Purukutsa. 

TrasadaBya, mt. T. 

Anarara. 

PrisbacuuwLW. 

Haryas'wa, H. W. 

Pra^a, .^na, H., Yosam&na, W. 
TriyindbaDiL Tridbanwa, W. 
SatyaTTatv^kyu'Qna, W. 

Suvritba, T., car. J. H. W. 

Trifl'anktt. 

Harisobandra, King of India. 

Robita, Kobitaswa, H. 

H6rita. 

Cbampa, Gbuncbn, W. 

Suddya, car. T. W. 

Yi]&ya (hia brotber; Kurm. Pur.) 
Bbaraca. 

Yrika. 

Bkbuka, Baba, W. 

Sagara, bad 10,000 aons. 

Aaamonjaaa, only auryiyor. 

Anaunimia 

DulipA, W, T. H., car. J. 

Bbagiratlia, brought down Oangea liyer. 
Sruta. 

Nbbbaga. 

Ambwnsba, T. W. 

Sindbudwfpa. 

Ayut&yuab. 

Bitapema. 

SJtiLiihW.T. 


Xalmbflbap&da, YT. H., car. J. Tt 


Mdlaoa, Harikayacba, W. 
Daafanlfba. 

Afdabida, lliyitn, W. 


t Sohr J)^naUicc. 

or MAXTHILA (TIULUT). 

Nimi. 

Janaka, built Janakpur. 
ndyaau. 

Nandiyerdhana. 

Suketu. 

Dewarata. 

Yribadratha. 

Mababirya. 

Budbrita. 

Dbriataketn. 

Haryaawa. 

Mara. 

Pratipaka. 

Kritiratha. 

Deyamirba. 

Yiaruta. 

Mabadbritf. 

Dbritiratu. 

Mabarouia. 

Bwamaroma. 

Haraawaroma. 

/ Father of Sitk, who 
^ ) ouffiied BAma (aee 
Bwadhaja, I parallel line of 

I Ayc^ya.) 

Koaidbaja. 

Dbormadbwaja. 

Kritadbw^a. 

Keaidbwaja. 

Bhanunian. 

Batadyumna. 

Bucbi. 

Bunadbwiqa. 

Urdbaketu. 

Ayu. 

Puruit. 

Ariabtanemi. 

Brutayu. 

Bupanawaka. 

Gbitraraiha. 

Kabcmadhi. 

Samaratba. 

Satyaiatha. 

Upa-guru. 

Ui«japta. 

Baawananta. 

Yujrodhana. 

Subhaaana. 

Bruta. 

. Jaya. 

Yiiaya. 

Rita. 

Biinaka. 

Bitabala. 

Dbriti. 

Bahnlaawa. 

Xriti. 

MababaaL 
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qevsalogzcal tables. 


ATODHTA hXjJLb, tonHumd. 

Du'aiatlia, End W. 


His brothers, 
Bharata, 


Vis'wasaha. 

Kliatw&n^ Kharbhanga, T. 

Diighabftnu. 

Ba&u. 
ija. 

BWXfAB YUOA OB BBASBK AOB. 

Eudia, Laya, T. 

Atiihi. 

Nishadha. 

Habhas, or Hala, T. 

Pundarika. 

Kshemadhanwas. 

Ddyftnica, Bwaz^ W. 

Ah'inaffih Ahinaia, W., Hina, H. 

Euro, w., aar. J. H. 

Pftripntia. 

Dala, W., Bala, H. 

Bana-chhala. 

Uktha, W., Mr. J. H. 

Vajfaaabha. 

Alia, ear. W. T. H. 

Sngana, SankhanAbhi, W. 

TldhritL y iinthit Abhi, W. 

Viswasaha, iaii W., YiiLtaswa, T. 

HixanyaaAbha. 

Podipa, Pushya, H. 

Dhruyasandhi, mt . T. 

Bnders'ana, mt. W. 

Agniyema. Apayerma, W. 

85[hra. 

Bunn, BCam, W. T. H. 

Prasnsmta. 

Sandhi, Susandhi, W. 

Amen'ana, Ameruia, W. 

Mahaswat Ayaswana, T. 

yis'yrabh&lin, ) Yiswasaya, T. Sahadeya, car. Y. L. 

PrasSnajit, > car. W. Erisaswa. 

Takshau, ) Somadatta. 

Yrihadbala.> Snmati (ends Y. L.) 

Yzihadsan'a, b.o. 1800 J. Janamqaya. 

[KB. — ^The names whidh are endosed in parentheses in the sub- 
joined tables are not to be found in the ^Yishnu Purd^' The 
orthography of the leading names has generally been adopted and 
corrected np Aom that authority. 

Aj illustratiYe of the probable date and authenticity of this Furdna, 
1 cite Prof. Wilson’s careihl rdtamd of the suljeot :] 

<The foniih book oontaini all that the Hinddshayo of their aneiant history. It 
is a tolerably comprehensiye list of dynasties and indiyidiuds; it is a barren leond of 
eyenis. It can scaioely be doubted^ bowerer, that mneh of it is a gennine ehienide 

^ PYidiBuPiirdM’ P* 468.] 

* His dawter, Bn&ia, niamed Yisfirawa Mnni, the IhSier (ty another 
Nikaksha) of BAyana, the demon king of Lanka, or Ctylon, aftenfuds killed by 


BAma, a.o. 2020, J., 

950, B., 1100, T. , 

Sairogbana. 

aoLAB Lum or yssala 
(also nnsoHirDBD mon SBSDiiA-DByA.) 

Dishta, King of Yesala. 

Nabhaga. 

Yatsapritd. 

Pran^. 

Pramati. 

Ehanitra. 

Ghunsha. 

Adixita. 

Maruta. 

5^ Mr. do. 

Bi^yarodbana, 

Sndnriti. 

Kara, MT. do. . 

Eebiua. 

Dhnndhnmana, or Bandhninsn. 
Begawan, ) 

Budha, > Mf. do. 

Trinayindhn,* l 

Bosabiraja, or Yisala, who founded 
Yaisiili(AUahAbAd}. 
Hemachandra. 

Dhnniraxa. 
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of ponons, if not of oocurroncoB. That it is discredited by palpable absurdities, in 
reg^ to &e longevity of the princes of the earlier dynasties, must bo granted, and 
the particulars preserved of some of them are trivial and fabulous. Still there is an 
inartificial simplioity and consistency in the succession of persons, etc. . . .’ . It is not 
essential to its credibility or its useMness that any exact chronological adjustment of 
the different reigns should be attempted. .... Deducting, however, from the larger 
number of princes a considerable proportion, there is notlidng to shock probability in 
supposing that the Hindfi dynasty and their ramifications were spread through an 
interval of about twelve centuries anterior to the war of the Mah&bh&rata, and, con- 
jecturing that event to have happened about fourteen centuries before Christianity, 
thus carrying the commencement of the regal dynasties of India to about 2600 years 

before that date, pp. 64, 65. After the date of the great war, the 

* Yishuu PurAua,' in common with those Par&u&> which contain similar lists, specifies 
kings and dynasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronological par^ 
ticulars, to which, on the score of probability, there is nothing to object, pi. 70 ... . 
The ‘Yishuu PurAuG' luu kept very dear of particulars from which an approxima- 
tion to its date may be conjectured. No place is described of which the sacredness 
has any known limit, nor any work cit^ of probable recent composition. The 
Yedas, the PurAuas, other works forming the body of Sanskrit literature, are 
named; and so is the MahAbhArata, to which, therefore, it is subsequent. Both 
Bauddhas and Jains are adverted to. It was, therefore, wptten before the former 
had disappeared ; but they existed in some parts of India as late as the twdlth century 
at least, and it is probable that the PurAua was compiled before that period.'«-p. 71. 


[1 curtail my quotations in this, as in previous instances, precisely 
where Prof. Wilson ceases to speak from tiie absolute knowledge con- 
tributed by the Sanskrit writings, of which he is faeih jprine$p» the 
exponent.] 


Urukshma, Umktia, W, " 

Yatsa. w.a cat*. J. 

Yats^ (vnddha) YyCha, W, 

Prati^oma. 

^hAnu, Mr. W.) 
bivAkara. 

Sahadeva. 

(Yii^ ear. W. T.) 

Yrihadaiwa. 

BhAnuratha— BhAnumat. Bahman, Lon- 
gimanuB of Persia } T. 

(mt'icAs'wa, ear. W.) 

Su^tftha. 

Marudeva. 

Sunakriiatra. 

Euinara— Pudicara. 

Antarfkdia, Bekha, T. 

SuvamiL W. (Suta, Butapas). 

Amitrajit 

Yrihadkja. 


(^hi]|, Dharman, W, 

Eritaniaya, .first emigrant from Kosala 
(Oudo; and founder of the Suryas in 
Bauruhtra, T. 

Bauaidm. 

Sanjaya^ 

BAkya, W. T. fSlocya). 

$uddhodana, Ehroddhodana, W., Sndipa, 
T. 

BAtnla, W.^ (LAngalado, Sangala, T.) 

Prasenigit. 

Kshudnuca, Romika. T. 

W., 

Suratha, Sunta, w., ear. J. 

Sumitra, b.o. 2100. J., 57, T. The last 
name in the ‘BhAgavat PorAua,' said 
to be contemporary with YikramA- 
ditya } T. from this prince the MewAr 
chronides commence their series of 
Bij6s of SanrAshtra (see Tab. xxvi.). 


XALX TDOA, — mow, OB FOUBTH AGE, 8101, B.C. 

nil 
fiiil 


1 [BAhula, *YAyn PurAca;’ SiddhArthaor Pushkola, *Matsya PurApa:’ LAngala, 
< BhAnvat PwApa/ * This aim the two preceding names are of considerable dimo- 
logicu interest ; for BAkya is the name eff the auuor or reviver of Buddhism, whose 
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Tablb XYIII; — IniiihumM^ or Lumar Bace^ who 

reignod in Antarveda and JTd^i; ^rwardt in Hdgadhd {BAar\ 
and IndraprMiha ( 2 MiUi)« 


Atrf. 

Soma 

Buddha 

Ailai, or 

iLja. 

Bmiudia. 

Yayati 


(Lunus, the Moon). 

^erourj) maniea lUi» daughter of the Bun. 
ihirdraTai. 

Kingi of XA|f aleo deecended from him (lee below}, 
metanahnaha, Diony^ Baoohus, Wd.). 

Father of Pnru and xadu (aee next page). 


UNOB OF nkfi (BBTABia). 


KahetraTciddha, aon of Ayn. 
Suhatia. 

X&«f. 

K&9(. 

Baditra. 

Dirghatama.* 

Dhuiwantra. 


Bhimaiatha. 

Diyodhaa, hecomea a' Buddhiat. 
Dyamana. 

Pratardaa, 


Bitadwaja. 

Alarka. 

Santati. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dhannaketn. 

Satyaketn. 

Dhriahtaketn. 

Sukamara. 

Bitihotra. 

Bharga. 

Bhar^bhumi (end in * Bhhgarat P.*) 


LOri OF FUBV. 


Pnru, k^ of PrAtiahih(ina. 
Janamejaya, king of Antarreda. 
I*rachinwat. 

Prayira. 


Mtt ii ftByftt 

Bhayaoa. 

(Suohyumna.) 

(Bahugaya.) 

&imy 7 ti. 

Ahamy&ti. 

Baudrkaya. 


Biteyu, cor. W. 

BantinAra, Bantimara, W. 

Tanau, W. (Snmati). 

(^bhi or Anila, ear. W.) 

Duahyanta or Dnahmanta, husband of 
SakuntalA. 

BHARaTA, king of Antaryeda and 
India. 

Yitatha, or BharadwCja, adopted. 
Bhayanaumyn. 

Yrihatkahafrm. 

Snhotnu 


LIKE OF TADU. 

Tadn, excluded from auccemion. 
Kroahta. 

Vrijinayan. 

Swahi. 

Biahadyu. 

Chitraratha. 

Sarayindu. 

Prithuarayaa. 

Tamaa, or Pharma. 

TJaanas. 

Sfteahu, SiteyaR W. eor. H. 
Buehaki^ Bukahma, W. 

Kayalha, W. ear. J. 

Par Ayrata, line extinct. 

Jamodhya, Jyamagha, W. ; from 
Saranndu by another line. 
Vidarbha. 

Krotha. 

Kuntl , 

Praahti, Yzuhni, W. 

NirmU 

PaabArha. 

Yyoma, Yijaman, W* 


hhrfli appeara to haye oeeurredin the aeyenth oentnry, and death in the aixth century^ 
B.a (b.0. 621-548). There ean be no doubt of the indiyidnal here intended, 
although he ia out of hla for he waa the aon, not the fother, ofSnddhodana, 
and the fother of BAhula. aa he ia tenned in the Amaia and Haima Xoahaa.*. • . . 
^YlahpuPnrApa,’ p. 468. 
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LiNB or POBU {emtinii$d). 

Hastin, built Haatm&pur.^ 

Ajamidha, reigned at do. 

Riksba, do.> 

SamYarana. 

Kubu, from whom alao descended the 
MawhA princes, (see tab. zx. 
anT‘V. P.», p. 45i). 

Parikahit, ‘ V. P.' 

Jahnn. 

Suratha. 

Yiddratha. 

BArrabhauma. 

Jayasena, ArArin * V. P.’ 

ntadhica, ArAri, W.) 

A7atAYus,Ajita,H. 

AhiodLma/ 

Deratithi, car. W. 

Biksha [another son of Akrodhana]. 

nShimasena, ear. J.) 

Pra^. 

BAntanu. 

VichitrayfrYja, married AmbA and Am- 
bftlikA, oaughters of the King of 
XAfi« who hare issue, after his 
death, by his half-brother, Kririma- 
dwai^yana or YyAsa, DhritarAshtra 
and Pandu, whose wires bore the 
fire Pandaras, rii : 

1 Tudhisthira (see table ziz.) 

2 Aijuna,fatherofParikshita(seedo.) 

3 Bhfma. no 

4 Naknl, and I founded the MagadhA 

5 Sahadera, j line (table zzl) 


LINB OF TADU (cOff/fftMSd). 

Jimutra. 

Yikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Navaratha. 

Dasaratha. 

Sakuni. 

Kusambha. 

Devarata. 

Derakshetra. 

Madhn. 

Anararatha. 

Kum-Tatsa. 

Anuratha. 

Pumhotra. 

Ayu, Angasa, W.' 

Satwata (sereral branches). 

Andhaka, do. 

BhajamAna. 

YidSratha. 

Sura. 

Sami, Samana, W. 

Pratikshetra. 

Swayambhuxa. 

Hrioika (sereral branches). 

Devamida. 

Sura (numerous projeny by MorusA). 
YasudeTa, the meai, who had thirteen 
wires. 

Krishpa and BalarA]Ilf^ with whom 
this line becomes extinct, by quarrel 
of the TAdus. 


BTNOKBONlBia OF TKB BOLAB AND LUNAB BACmB, T. 

m f Buddha of the Lunar race married IIA, the* sister of Ikshwaku, s. 1. 
\ Harischandra, a. L ootemporary of ParasurAma, of lunar line. 
Sag^ cot <n Taljanga, of do. 

Ambansha, cot of Gadm, founder of Xanauj. 


Tabus XIX . — Pandu DynoBty of Indroj^oiiha^ or JDiUi, eontinued 
from tho Une of Puru of the Chandra vanoa, or Lunar Une, and 
oottaUral »ufUh the Magadhd Prmooo, doooonding from Jaraoandha^ 
of Table zz. 


ACOOBDINO TO THB 

AOOOBDINO TO THB ^BhIoATAT FUBANA,’ H. *bXjAVALI,’ T.— [W. P.’, 461.] 

Tudhisthin* l>t Xing of Indrapraatha 
^no issue. 


B.a 3101 J. PAiikshita, son of Aijun (son of Abhim- 
anyu, * Y. P.’) auoceeds. 

1800 W. Jananunaya, W. 

1100 T. SatAnilca 


Parfkshita. 

Janamda. 

Asmuna. 


^ [‘It was Anally mined Xxf the encroachments of the Gang^ but vestiges of it 
were, at least until lately, to be traced along the river, nearly in a line with Dihlf, 
abmt sixty iniles to the east’— ' Y. P.’, p. ^.] 

> [Another son, Xapwa.— ‘ Y. P.’, 452. 
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*bh^}ATat/ <BAflTALi,' {eonHnuii). 

QSahBiranikii, car. W.) Adhima. 

Aswam^hadatta Mahajana. 

Asfmalnshna, Nichakra, W. Jenita. 

Nichakra— Nomi, king of HattinApur (oipital.waahod 


away)' 

Chakra, built Kaus&mhhf. 

Ushna, Ukata, king of KausAmbhi, W. 
Chitraratha. 

(Kabiratho, car. W.) 
vrishnimata, Dhrihtim&n, W. 


Mohipati, car. W. 
Snnitna. 


/ Richo, W. 




Siikh(bala{Nrichak8ha,AV. 

( (SttkhavatQ, W. 

Pariplawa. 

Sunaya. 

MedhAvin. 

Nripanjaya. 

MnWw. (Dnrba). 

Tigma, W. (Timi). 
Vnhadratha. 

VaaudAna, W. (Sndaaa). 
SatAnika. 

Udayana, W. (Durdamann). 
Ahinara, W. (^hinan). 
KhapdapAni, Dandu^i. 
Nimi, NiramitriLW. 
Kshemoka, car. W . 


Dehtwana. 

UganSna. 

SunSna. 

SutBBsbama. 

RAsmaroja. 

BachU. 

SootpAla. 

NarhardAva. 

Jearita. 

Bhupata. 

Seoransa. 

MA^Ti. 

SraTAna. 

Kikan. 

PiidhArat. 

Daminama. 


Hnntayamn. 
DandapAla. 
BunsAla. 
SAnpAla. 
KheVanraj, de- 
pon^andPan- 
duline ended, T. 


The * RAjavali continues the Indrapraatha sorereigns of the Lunar race, through 
three more Dynasties, Tod, yiz. 

aiOOND DTNA8TT 14, rilINCES, BEIONSD 
500 TEAB8. 


Viserwa (contemporary with Sisu- 
nAga? T.) 


Slrsah. 

Ahangsal. 

Vyenita. 

Duroara. 

Sodpala. 

Butsana. 

Singraja. 

Amanroda. 

AmaipAla. 

SAib^. 

Padharat 

IfadpAl, dainby his Bqpnt minister. 


THUD DTHASTT. 

Mahraje, Maharaje of Ferishta ? T. 
SrisAna. 

HahipAla. 

MahAvali. 

SmpyartL 

NetrasAua. 


Jetnudm 

KAlanktr. 


Birmandan. 

Jeywanga. 

HeigOja. 

Hiraaena. 

AntiiMu, resigned to his minister. 


[Mtgor Omminglutm has inyestigated this sectioa of the DihU line 
with a view to the illustration of certain local coins derived ftom the 

1 nHis son (Asfina-krishna*s) will be Nudiidnra, who wiB ramore the 
jbii^hiito^Mnsequenoe of Hastinlipnn being washed away hj the 
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tjpo of the Baotrian monarch Strato. As tho nomenclature varies in 
the difibrent authorities, and these lists may be held to be fairly 
within tho limits of legitimate history, I append the modifications* 
advocated by that namismatist, as well as those cited by him from 
'Ward's Hindds.’] 


POVBTH PTNASTT.— Tod. 


Sfodhwina. 

Mahftgaiiga. 

K&da. 


Udiyi. 

Jduda. 


RtipUa. inraded Kemaon, and killed 
by SuKwanti, who foiicd on Itadra- 
prastha, whence he was expelled 
07 Yikramtditya, T. 


WABD, ODXKINOHAM, 

Vol. i., p. 24. < rii>f 1854. 

Dhnrandhara, B.a 230 Tonadhara. 
SenodhatiL „ 210 Senadhwaja. 
Mahhkataka, „ 190 Mahi^nM. 
Mahayodha, * „ 170 Mahiyodh. 
Rhtha, „ 150 Sarma. 

Jirana-r&ja, „ 180 Jivan-sirhj. 
TJdaya-Sona, . „ 110 Umed^son. 
Vinohachala „ 90 Anandajala. 

E&jap&la, „ 70 R&jap&la. 

„ 60 DihU taken 1w 

S&k6ditya or Sakwanti b.c. 57, 
retaken by Yikram&ditya S&k&ri. 


Table XX. — of MagadM^ or Central Indid, hod. Behar, of tho 
Inda, or Chandra Vanoa^ Capitadf Bdjagriha* 


BAREADRATKA DTEA8TT. 


Kara. 

Sudhanosh. 

Sohotra. 

Chyavana. 

Kntaka. 


^israta). 

Uparidiara— the Yasa. 


(See Table xriii.) 

Yrihadraiha, * Y. P.' 
Ku9&gra. 

Yrishabha. 

Poshpavat. 

Satyadhrita. 

(ni]a), Sudhanwan, ‘Y. P.’ 
(BamUara), Janta, < Y. P.* 


LOTH OF PARBV. 

(Brought on from page 237.) 

’ Jaraiandhs, cot of Yndhisthira and Krishpa, b.o. 8101 ? J. 


B.0. 1400. W. Sahaddya, Paxikabita bora, 
great war ends. 
fMbijtxi), or Somapi, W. 
Sratarat. 


|b.c. 1400, W, Sarrata. 
Dherma. 
[ribhratf 


AjntAyns. 

Niramitra. 


DiirhiuKna, Yiihadsdna, Wd. 
SomatL 


Bokshatra. 

Yrihatkaiman. 



Barak, Boddhamra, Wd. 
Bonita. 

Batyajit. 

Yiiwuit 

915. Riponjaya, 700 Wd., a Buddha 
bora m his retgn, *Ai. Res.’ 
rol. ii., p. 188.« 


Derived from a new list, 'obtained from a FonhU in the Pnnj&b.*] 

* Onr list,' says Prof. Wilson, 'and that of the ' Yhyn,* apeeiles 21 kings after 
bra; the ' Bhagarata’ i^eciflel 20, and in another passage states that to be the 
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BVITAXA DYNA0TT, KIITOB OF BKABATXBAVDA, B«Oinn> 128 TBABB. 
(* V. P/ 188 yean, p. 466.) 

B.0. 916, 'W. Pmdyota, b.o. 700, Wd. 660 ? b. 0 . 916, W. Vi96Uiaydpa. 

* Bod. Chion.' 2100, Jones. Janaka (Bwaca or 

PUaka. NaiidiTarddliana(orTaks 


Janaka (Ruaca or j^aca, Wj^ 
NandiTarddliana(or Takiuiac,T.) 


9AI9UNAOA8 OB b'bBnXoB, BBtOBED 860 TBABB. 

(* V. P.* 362 years, p. 467.) 

B.a 777, IW. 1062, T., J I b.c. 777, W. (Stunalya or Vikhyaat, T.) 

660, WD., 472, B. { ear. Wd.| 416. Nan^ 1602, J., 

Kkkararpa...; 

'*Ksheinadhennan. 


sot.Wd. 


YidmisAra (YidbisAra). 
AjAtafatru 460, Wd. 661, ^ Bud. 

Ghron.' of Ara. 

Darbbak^ DAsaca. 

UdW, ijtya. 
NandiTarddhana. 

MahAnandi (Mahabali, Wb. 866. 


840, W. * He will bring the 
whole earth under one um- 
brella; he will have eight 
ions, SumAlya and others, 
who will reign after MahA- 
padma ; he and Ids sons will 
govern fbr 100 yean. The 
BrahmAn Eautilya will root 
out the nine Nanoos.’ ^V. P.' 
p. 468. 


MAUBTA DTNABTT, OOVBBNBD 187 TBABB. 

CV.P.*p.470.) 

a.a 816.W. Ghandra-gupta Sandracottus b.o. 816, W. Dayaratha, ear. T. Wd.* 
of Oreeks, 1602 J. Sangata, Bandupfidita, Wd. 

YindnsAra, YArisAra. ^Alifdka, IndrwAlita, Wd. 

Afoka Yarddhana, patron of (Devadhaima, Wd.) 

the Buddhists, 880, *Bud. Bomafarman. 

Ghron.’ > Safadharman (Satadhanwa). 

SuvAsas, Sigaswa, T. CulAta, Yrihadratha. 

Wd. 


B.a 178. W« Pushpamitra, ] 
master, the last 
Mauryas, to 
1866, J. 
Agnimitra, 
Sujyeriitha, 
Yasumitra. 


fUXOA DTWABTT, 110 TBABB. 

(‘Y.P.’ 112 yeaiB) 

r its his"!^ B.al78.W. Ardraka, Abhadraca, Wd., 
of the ^ Badraka, T. 

death, Lfi Pnlindaka. 

*a Ghoshavasu. 

*<§ Yajramitra, (Yicramitar, Wd.) 

J 0 BhAgavata. 

Devabhdti. 


Devabhdti. 


kX^A DTNABTT, 46 TBABB. (*Y. P.’) 

B. 0 . 66. W. The Kaowa named Yasudeva p.a 66. W. NArAyapa, Parana, T. 

usom his master’s kingdom, Simrman. (Wilfora sui 

1268, J. ear. T. interval of 160 yean 

Bhdmimitra, cot. of YikramA- Sipraka.) 

ditya,T. 


number. My copy of the 'Matsva* names but 19, and the <Radoliffe* but 12 ; but 
both agree in making the total 82. They all coneur with the teat alB<H in stating 
that 1000 yean had lapsed from the great war, at the death of the last YArhadi atha 
prince ; and thia is more worthy of credit than the details, whidi are obviously 
imperfect.’ * Y. P.’ p« 466.J 

1 also ‘Burnouf;’ vol. ii. p. 778; ^HnenTsang Mdmoires,’ p. 170; *BhA^ 

* [Buddha Gaya Inae., * Jour. As. Soe. Bepg.', vol. vi. p. 671, > Jour. Boy. As. 
Soe.’, etc.] 
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Table XKL^AmlAra or VrUpoia dyurnty^ 9f Andhra fOrina f) or 
nUngaMf in eoiUinmtion of ih% Magadha Uno, 

(See Wilford's comparative list from the * Bh&gavaf, and three other Purftiias, in 
the 9th Tol. of <As. Rea.’) [These thirty Andhra Bhritya kings will reign 456 
years. — * Vishpn Pur&pa^' Prof. Wilson ad^ in a note * The * V&yn ’ and. * Bhftga- 
tata* state also 30 kings and 456 years; the ‘ Matsya* has |29 kings and 460 years. 
The actual ennmeration of the text gives but 24 names; that of the ^Bhftgavata* 
but 23; that of the ‘Vkyu* but 17. The < Matsya* has the whole 29 names, 
adding several to the list of our text (‘Y. P.*), and the aggregate of ^le xeignB 
amounts to 435 years and six months.*] 

B.O. 21. Sipraka, <a powerful servant of 
Suforman, kills the latter and 
founds the Andhra bhritya 
dynasty;* Balin, Balihito, b.o. 

908, J. A.D. 190, Wd.^ . 

Krishpa 
i^rf ^Atakarpi 

Pdmotaanga, Paumam&sa 1 ear. 

$Atakarpa, II. j W. 

Lambodara 
Ivilaka, Apilica, Wo. 

M^ha Swkti 
Pahimat. 

Arishtakarman, car. Bhftg.Purftna. 

HAla. 

TAlaka, Tiluk, T. 

Pravilasena. 

Snndara, named S&tkarpa. 

Table, XXII. — Bdjao of KaohnSr^ of the Line of JSTuru in the Lunar 
race : worehippere of Ndgae or Sfutkee. 

[ I have Bcaioely left myself space in thir reprint to attempt to 
unravel the mystifications of the early Kashmir Chronology. The con- 

> [Pliny, * Hist. Nat.*, vol. vi. p. 22, < As. Res.*, voL ix. p. 101. * Sipraka is 
varionsW named, 8indhuka,YkjvL; Siaukk Matsya; Balin, BhSg; and, according 
to Wilford, Chhimaka in the *Brahmanaa P.', and Skdraka, or Siiraka, in the 
KumSrikA Ehanda of the * Skanda Pur&pa.* ... If the latter form of hii name be 
correct, he maf be the king who is spoken of in the prologue to the * Mrichchakati.* ' 
Prof. Wilson, in a valuable notice on the snbjcct, fhraier reviews the various items of 
evidence bearing on the date of the Andhras, and arrives at the conclusion that * the 
race of Andhra kings should not commence till about 20 years b.o., which would 
agree with Pliny*s notice of them : but it is possible that they existed earlier in the 
south of India, although they estabUshed their anthority in Magadhk only in the drst 
centuries of the ChrisniuL era.* — ' Y. P.*, p. 475. Major Cunningham has jliscoveied 
the name of Sri Sfctakami among the vofive Buddhist inscriptions at Sanchl. He 
transcribes the original PftU legw as follows, JUaHr$ Siri Sdiekenita Aveumita 
Vdeithi-paieea, Anambta ddnem^ * Gift of Ananda, son of the neophyte Yairiitta, 
in the reign of Snf SAtxabiil*— *Bhilsa Topes,* p. 264. The writing itself is 
referred to the time of the king of this name, third in the MagadhA list, though any 
such qradal appropriation of tne designation is open to question when we fina Prof. 
Wilson remariong, *The adjunets Stedli and ^Hkaroa appear to be conjoined or 
not with the other appellations, according to the convenience of the metre, and seem 
to bh the femfiy designations or titles.*— "Y. P.** p. 474. See also Stevenson, under 
SamishtrA and < Bombay Johr.^, July, 1858.] 


B.O. 21. unakora SAtkarpa 
SivaswAti 

Oomatiputra, (Gantami, Wd. 

A.D. 500). 

Pulimat, Purimat 

(SAtkami lY. ear, BhAg. PurAna). 

$iva9T(. 

Siva^ndha. 

408. Yajnasrf, (Yeug noi of Chinese f 

WD.) ^ 

Yijaya. 

|a d. 428. Cnandrairi, (or Yijaya, last Ma- 
gadha king, 300, J , 546, T.) 
PulomArchish, (Ponlomien of 
Chinese ? Wd. dies, 648, a.d. 
Salomdhi, T. cot. of Bappa 
RAwol of MewAr, a.d. 720 ?) 


18 
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jectural results arrived at severallj by Prof. WilsoUi* Captain Tioyer/ 
and Major Cunningham,* are subjoined in parallel columns for the 
scrutiny of future inquirers. Prof. Wilson, without according any 
great faith to the Sanskrit authority, from which his outline of the 
history of Eashmfr was translated, contented himsdf with leaving it to 
carry its own weight. The succeeding commentators have exercised 
less reserve in the adaptation of the original materials, and hence their 
rectifications demand a more distinct review. I should naturally 
desire tosabstain from the use of any harsh expression in referring to 
the exhaustive labors of M. Troyer ; but, in truth, I can scarcely bring 
myself to notice his arguments with much seriousness ; and this feding 
wiU, perhaps, be better understood when I say that we are invited to 
believe that Apoka reigned in 1436 b.c. (vol. ii., p. 435), and that the 
Scythian Eanishka ought to be dated in &e 13th century, b.c. Equally 
must the author’s endeavor to account for the extraordinary lengths of 
reigns be received with distrust, which line of reasoning is appro* 
priately climaxed by an attempt to show that it was possible that 
Ban&ditya lived and even reigned 300 years (voL ii. p. 379). 

Major Cunningham’s ratiocination toward the general settlement 
of the relative epochs is based primarily upon the assumed fact of 
Hiranya and Toram&na having been contemporaries of the 3xd Yikra- 
nriditya of XJjain (s. 466 = a.d. 409),^ whom the author, in preparatory 
training for the more complete development of the some idea in his 
subsequent works,* identified with the .^Chandra Gupta of the Gupta 
coin series, and the 3rd Yikram&ditya. I do not at all wish to contest 
that there may have been one of^the many monarchs who assumed 
the supplementary titular designation of Yikram&ditya ruling over 
Malwa at or about this period, and that the potentate in question may 
well have been a contemporary of Toramdna of Eashmfr, whom, judg- 
ing from the style of writing on his coins, I should not desire to place 
so early as Wilson and Troyer have done; bu\ this concession by no 
means implies an accord with the other portion of the argument, that 
would bring the Guptas down to so modem an epoch as is there pro- 
posed. In other sections. Major Cunningham’s method of compression 
is about as summary and as little satisfactory as TroyeriB system of 
expansion, inasmuch as the process of the reduction of the supposed 
superfiuous periods of the Aditya and Gonerdiya dynasties is effected 
by the easy arithmetic of a diminution of the dedar^ totals of on$-half 
and wM-fhird respectively. 

1 P Atiatio Besesrehes,' zv., and * Ariana Antiqna,’ p. 847.1 

* h BftiataTaaffini.’ Faris. 1840.1 

i pNamismatac Chroniole,* toI. ti., 1848.] 

A [Wilford, * Asiatic Researches,’ toI. iz., p. 156.] * [< BhOsa Topes,’ p. 142.] 
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There is one point, howoTer, somewhat assuring, that is — the 
general coincidence of the different commentators in regard to the 
proper period of the initial date of the N&ga dynasty, and, for the 
present, we must accept this as the single bright spot in the otherwise 
hazy atmosphere with which Oriental authors so often envelope the 
simplest history.] 

*The B&ja Tarangini, whence this line is taken, commencoe with an account of 
the deaiccation of the valley by Eaayapa Mnni : supposed to allude to the Deluge.*— 
Wilson, ‘ As. Eos.*, voL xv. p. i. 

FZBST PEBIOD— XAITBAVA BAOB, 1266 TBARS. 


B.O. 3714. Kashmir colonised by Kasyapa, 
B.o. 2666, W. 

Fifty-three FrinCes,' names 
omitted by Hindd writers, 
but partly supplied by Mu- 
hammadan authority, os fol- 
lows: 

SulimAu. 

Gassalgham. 

Maherkaz. 

Bandu-kh&n, (Pandu of the 
Lunar line?) 

Lfidi-khftn. 

Ledder-kh&n. 

Sunder-khAn,— niudd worship 
ostablished. 

Ounder-khSn. 

Sunder-kh&n. 

Tundu-kh&n. 

Beddu-khhn. 

Mahand-kh&n. 

Durbihosh-khCm. 

Deosir-kh&n. 

Tehab-kh6n, dethroned by king 
of Kabul. 

Gfilju-kh&n. 

Lnvkhab-kh&n. 

Shermabaram-khkn. 

Naureng-khftn,conqneredChina. 

Barigh-kh&n. 

Gowasheh-khkn. 

Pandu-khkn II. extended em- 
pire to the sea. 

Haris-khkn. 

Sanzil-khkn. 

Akber-khkn. 


Jabor-khkn. 

Kauder-khku. 

Sankcr-khkn, riain by 
Bakra Bkja. 

An interval ensues, and au- 
thentic history commences 
with 

2448. Oonorda, I. Kali Tuga, 663. 
Oonanda or Agnanu, a re- 
lation of Jarasundha, 1400, 
W. ko. 1046,P. 

DamodariL 1st. 

Gonoida, ll. 

Thirty-five Princes, names 
forgotten. 

1700. Lava (Bal-lavi^y Loo of Mu- 
hammadan historians. b.c. 
670, P. 

1664. Kausosaya. 

1660. Khagenora. 

1600. Surendra, cot. with Dahman of 
Persia. 

1673. Oodhara, Gowdher, A. A, 

1637. SuVema, Suren, do, 

1477. Janaca, Jenak, do. 

1471. Saebinara, Seijuner, do. 

1394. Asoka, established Buddhism. 

(Seepages 216,240, b.o. 260 }\ 
1332. Jaloka, adopted castes. 

1302. Dkmodara^ II. a Saiva; trans- 
formed into a snake. 

1277. Hushka, i Tartar princes, rc- 
Jushka, I established Budd- 
Kanishko, ) hism. 

1217. Abhimanyu, an orthodox Hindd, 
B.C. 423, W, B.O. 73, P. 


— < C’est sftna doute par le vague des expressions de KalhaniL et par le rdcit des 
kcrivains mahomktans qui font mention d’autres rois avant Gonarda ler, que 
M. Wilson a 6t6 induit k placer avant ce rd une pnmikre s6rie de mquanto-trois 
princes, tandis que le teztc, comme je crois I'avoir dkmontrk, ne nxo la durke 
d’aucvne autre eerie avant cello qui prkekde le rkgne de Gonarda iii me. II serait 
en effet trks-singulier do trouver deux s^ies oonsecutives. qui offriraient le mOme 
nombre de rois et la mOme durke de rkgne. Je mis bien loin de nier qu'il n*ait pu 
y avoir plnsienrs rois avant Gonarda ler, et j’admets mkme qu*on a une presque 
certitude k cet kgard ; maislo Bkdjatarangint n’en dit riendepositif.’— YoL ii. p. 371.] 
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BEOOBD PERIOD— OONIRDITA DTNASTT, 1013 TEARS, OR 378 TEARS AFTER 
ADJUSTMENT, W.^ 

ftofm. OonninRham. Wilton. 

B.O. A.D. B.O. B.O. 


1182 

63-3* 

1182 

1147 

61-9 

1147 

1093-61 

73-1 

1096 

1068 1 

1060.6 

1028 

80-8 

1030-6 

992-6 

89-2 

993 

962-9 

99-2 

963-3 

892-9 

114-2 

893-3 

862-8 

121-9 

862-9 

824-8 

131-2 

826-2 

764-8 

146-2 

766-2 

704-8 

163-8 

706-2 

634-8 

178-8 

636-2 

671-8 

187-8 

672-2 

641-8 

196-2 

642-2 

489-6 

208-2 

490 

429-6 

223-2 

430 

369-6 

238-2 

370 

309-6 

263-2 

310 

261-7 

269-11 

263 

*216-4 

279-0 

216-9 


167-3 

287-6 

168-9 

136-8 

803-6 

136-9 

103-3 

819-6 

104-9 

67-3 

888-6 

66-9 

60-8 

841-6 

60-9 

22-8 

360 

28-9 


A.B. 

24-9 

A.B. 

388 

AD. 

28-8 

68-9 

400 

67-9 

88-9 

416 

87-3 

118-11 

430 

117-6 

128-8 

432-6 

122-3 

183-8 

464 

186-2 

204-11 

483 

224-6 

217-11 

490 

237-6 

617-11 

666-6 

637-6 

669-11 

676-6 

679-6 


Oonerda, III. N&ga worship resumed, 388 W. 108, P. 
Yibhishaua, 870 

Indrajita, 862 . 

Rhvana, 834 

Vibhiahi^ IT. 816 

Nam (Einnam), persecuted Buddhista, 298 
Siddha, 280 

U^&ksha Adutbulabeb, A. A. 262 

Hirany&ksba, Teem^ „ 244 

Hirony&kula, HerenkuL „ 226 

VAsOkula, Ebeahak, ., 218 

HibiiAkula ndukula, Ikoyer], tuTsded 
Lanka or Ceylon, 200 

Vaka, 182 

Xsbitinanda^andana), 164 

Yasunanda, Yistnand, A. A. 146 

Nam II. or Bam— Nir, „ 128 

Aksba, Ai, „ 100 

Gopaditya, a pious orahnunist, Kul- 
Tarit, A. A. 82 

Ooker^ Eurren, A. A. 64 

Narendr&ditya, Nurundmwut, A. A. 46 
Tudhisthim, samamed the blind, (see 
Lunar race?) 28 


ADITTA DTNAiTT, 192 TEARS. 

Prot&pkditya, kinsman of Yicramftditya, 10 W. 

A.B. 

Jalauoas, Juggoob, A. A. 22 

Tunjina, ajgreat fiimine, Bunjir, „ 64 

Yijifra, Bfgeery, „ 90 

Jayendruj Chander, „ 98 

Arya Bua, of miraeulons acoession, 

(Sandnimati}, 136 400, P. 

OONERDZTA UNR RESTORED, 692 TEARS, OR 
438 ADJUSTED. 

M^baykbana, Megdaben, A. A., inTited 
Bauddbas, and inYodod Ceylon. 

Srdshtastoaf or PraYarasdna. 

HiranYR, contention with Toram&na Yu- 
Yarija, contemporary with Yiommftditya. 
Mktriffupta, a Br&bman from Ujjain, sue- 
ceeoB DY election, 471 W. 

FmYBrasmia, inYaded Silkditya of Oujar&t 
(table xxYiL) 476 

TudbishVbimll. 499 

NandrkYut, NardndrAdi^ or Laksbman*a 622 
Butdityi^marrieddaughterofCholaRi^a, 646 


Yioramuitya, supposed 
ijun princes r) 

b of the Qc 


itya, 


an inteipolation 


Gonerdarace^ 


668 

692 


^ See also < AyfiuAkbarC,’ toI. ii. p. 164. 

* The fractional dgures eiproeB tlm months of ihe year to which they are in each 
case appended. * Note, p. 864. 
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Xi[OA OB XABKOTA DYKASTT, 260 YBAB8, 6 MOXTH8. 

1k<qftr. OonnlnghMO. Wllaon. 

A.B. AJI. AJK 

597-8 594-6 615-5 DnrlAbhaTerddhaiUL contemporary with Yeadijird. 

688-8 680-6 651-5 Pratftp&ditya, founded Fratfoapur. 

DurlaWa, ear. W. 

688-8 680-6 ^ 701-5 ChandrApira, or ChandrAnond, a Tirtuous prince. 

691-11 689-2 710-1 TArApfra, a tyrant. 

695-11 693-2 714-1 Lalitadilya, conquered YasoTorma of Kanauj, (Yaso- 

vigraha of inscriptions) and overran India. 

732-7 729-9 750-8 EuvalayAplra. 

783-7 730-9 751-8 VajrAditya. 

740-7 737-9 758-8 PnthivyApira. 

744r8 741-11 762-10 SangramApfia. • 

751-8 748-11 769-10 Jajja, an usurper, deposed by 

•754-8 751-11 772-10 JayApira, married daughter of JayAnta of Gaur, en- 

couraged learning, invaded Bhima S4na of GujAre.t, 
841? . 

785-8 782-11 803-10 LaUtApira. 

797-8 794-11 815-10 SangrAmApira II. or PritbivyApira. 

804-8 801-11 822-10 VrihiBspati, or Ghippatawya, son of a prostitute, whose 

five brothers governed in his name. 

816-8 813-11 834-10 AjitApira, set up by the same usurps. 

852-8 849-11 870-10 AnangApira, restored to the succession. 

855-8 852-11 873-10 Utpalapira, lost of the Karkotairace. 

UTFALA DYNASTY, 84 YEARS 5 MONTHS.*' 

857-8 854-11 875-10 Aditya YermA, or Avunti VermA, a severe famine.. 

886-8 883-2 904-1 Sankara VermA, invaded Gujjara and BAja Bhoja 

(? see MAlwA), Kashmir cycle brought into use, 59. 

904-8 901-10 922-9 GopAla VermA, killed in youth. 

906-8 903-10 SonkatA, last of the VermA race. 

906-9 903-10 924-9 SngandhA BAni, recommended the election of 

908-9 905-10 926-9 FArtlia. — ^The TatrA and Ekangas powerful. 

924- 9 920-10 941-9 Niijita VermA, also called Fangu, the cripple^ 

925- 9 921-10 942 9 Chakra VermA, civil wars. 

93C-9 981-10 952-9 Sura VermA. 

> Benaud, 'MAuioire sur I’lnde,* p. 189; *Noveauz MAhinges Asiatiques,' 
voL i. p, 196. 

* [mf. Wilson, in anticipation of the duo course of publication, has obligingly 
fiivoured me with tho subjoined note on an inscription which, under the double aspect 
of geographical proximity and identity of family names, seems to establish some sort 
of connexion between Hs line of kin^ and the VarmA dynasty of Kashmir * An 
inscription of some interest has lately been communicated to the Boyal Asiatic 
Society by the Fresident, having^ been sent to him by Mr. John Muir ; unfortunately 
it is not Known whera it was onginallv found, beyond tho fact that it was procured 
in the north-west of HindAstAn ; another defect is want of date, but the character in 
which it is written renders it probable that it is not later than the seventh or eighth 
century. Tho invocation shows it to belong to the orthodox system, as it is addressed 
to the Creator of the Triad, BrahmA, Vishpu, and Budra, for the sake of the creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the universe. The document records, in a plain and 
nnin^ted style, the following succession of princes, of the Yadu family: 1. Sena 
VarmA ; 2. Arya VarmA, his son *, 8. His son, Sridova V. ; 4. His sun, Yradipta V. ; 
5. His SOIL Ifwara V. *, 6. His son, Vriddha Y. ; 7. His son, Siddha V. ; 8. His 
son, Jala V.; 9. His son, YojnaV.; 10. His son, Achula V.; 11. His son, DivA- 
kara V, ; 12. His younger brother, BhAskara V., who married Jayavatl, daughter of 
Kapilapvarddhana ; 18. Their daughter was Iswari, maiiicd to Ohandra-gupta, sou 
of the Icmg of JAlandhara : on her husband's death she founded an cstabli^mciit for 
religions mendicantii, which foundation it is tho purpose of the inscription to record. 
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Tnver. Cuuninghun. Wllaon. 

A.l>« A.D. A-TV 

937- 2 932-10 953-9 Partlia, a second time. 

938- 9 933-4 954-3 Chakn Vonnft, ditto 

939- 3 933-10 954-9 Sankara Yerdhana. 

939-7 935-4 956-3 Chakra YermA, a third time. 

939-11 936-8 957-7 Unmatti YermA. 

941- 11 938-10 959-9 Siiia YermA II. 

LAST OB mXBD DTNA8TT, 64 TBABB 4 MONTHS. 

942- 1 989-4 960-8 Yaeaduoa Doti, elected soyereini. 

948-4 969-3 Sangrama Denu dethroned and hilled by 

951- 1 948-10 969-9 Parvagnpta^ daiu at SurAswari Kdietra. 

952- 10 950-2 971-3 Kahemagnpt^ deetroyed many Yiharaa of Bnddhiati. 

961-4 958-8 979-9 Abhimanyu, intxignea and tumult. 

975- 2 972-8 993-9 Kandigupta, put to death by his grandmother DiddA. 

976- 2 978-0 994-10 Tiibhuyana, ahaied the same &te. 

978-2 975-9 996-10 Bhimagupta, ditto. 

982-6 980-0 lOOl-l DiddA AAnl, assumed the throne henelf, adopts 

1006-9 1003-6 1024-7 SangrAma Dera*!!. (with whom Wilson's hst doses.) 

1028-4 1032 HanrAja and Ananta Deva,^ his sons (continued irom 

the printed Tarangini.) 

1080-9 1054 Kalasa. 

1088-10 1062 Utkarsha, and Harsha deva. 

1 1 AA ( 1962 Udayama Yikrama, son of the latter. 

1100-7 SankhaBAja. 

1110- 11 1002 Salha, grandson of UdayamA. 

1111- 8 1072 Susalha, usurper, do. 

1127-3 1088 Mallina, his brother (end of Kalhana Pandif s list.) 

1 127-9 1 088 J aya Sinh, son of Susalha, (Jona BAja's list.) 

1149-9 1110 ParamAna. 

1159-8 1119 Bandideva, 

1166-3 1126 Bopyadeva. 

1175-7 1135 Jassa dcva, Ms brother, an imbecile. 

1193-8 1153 Jagt doTa, son of Bopya. 

1208-2 1167 B^adeya. 

1231-6 1190 SongrAma deya, III. a rdation 

1247-6 1206 BAmadeya. 

1268-7 1227 Lakhana dcya, adopted. 

1281-10 1261 Sinha deya, new l&e ; killed by his brother-in-law 
1296-4 1275 Sinha deya II. an usurper, who was himself deposed 

and killed by the Mlechas under BAja Dullach (?) 

The name or title YarmmA, or YormA, is especially appropriate to a man of the 
Kshatriyaj the military and regal caste; it affords, therefore, no safe due to the 
identification of this dynasty ; but the mendon of JAlandhara intimates their position 
among the mountains not far from Kashmir, where ire find a race of princes hearing 
the same title ; the first of these, Ayanti YarmA, benn his reign after the middle m 
the ninth century, and he may haye been a scion of the fhmily recorded in this in- 
scription, which, as aboye statM, is in a character that may be possibly of the seventh 
or mghth century, just prior to the date of the YarmA dynasty of Kashmir. Thirteen 
generations, of what appears to have been a peaceable succesaon, will cany us back 
at least two centurie^ so that we may safely ^ce the first prince of this series in the 
sixth century of the Christian era.’] 

^ The tenths of reigns only are given in the original : calculating therefore baft- 
wards from *AlA-ud-din, it becomes necessary to curtail the reign of Haiirtja 152 
years) by about 30 yean, to form a natural link with Wilson's date of SangrAma 
beva.— J.P. [Hajor Cunningham (*Kum. Chron.’, vol. vi.) has pointed out the 
error committed by Prinsep in this jbee in confounding ’AlA-ud-dm of Dihli with 
the Kaftmfr monarch of the same titular derigdation, whose date ftoidd thnrefete 
be corrected to a.i>. 1351, or, as adjusted by Haior Cunnmghom, to 1339.] 
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1294 Sri Rinobana, obtained tbrono by conquest. 

1294 Kota Rfini^ bis wife.^ 

Musalman kings are continued from Major Conningbam's 


1334 

6 

10 

Fateh Shbh 

1483 

1337 

5 

0 

Muhammad (2nd time) . . . 

1492 

1339 

4 

0 

Fateh Shbh (ditto) 

1513 

1352 

0 

23 

Muhammad (3rd time]... 

1514 

1370 

0 

23 

Fateh Shbh (^tto) 

1317 

1386 

0 

23 

Muhammad (4th time) ... 

1520 

1410 

0 

23 

N&zuk Sh&h 

1527 

1417 

0 

23 

Muhammad (5th time) . . . 

1530 

1467 

0 

23 

NbzukSh&h 

1537 

1469 

0 

23 

Mirza Haidar 

1541 

1481 

0 

28 

Hum&ydn 


0 the Moghul Empire under Akbar, in 1586, a.d. 


Tinogv. 

’'i^} 1818-10 

Kota Bin! 1830-0 

^le names of the 
paper-] 

ShUtMfir 

Jamsbir 

AlA-nd- jfn 

Sbabbb-nd-^ 

Kntb-nd-d£a 

Sikandar 

All Sh6b 

Zain ul Abidin 

Haidar Sb&b 

ITMftn 

Muhammad 

IT—liinfr flimlly ftnimynii 

Table XXIII. — Chohdn or Chahumdn Dyrmiy^ at AjunW^ Dihli, and 
afUrwardo Kotah and Bundi. 

'The Cbohans, one of the four Agniciila tribesi Ghohbns, Purih&ni, Sol&nki and 
Framkra, said to have been produced by a convocation of tbc gods on Mount Abd 
supposed of Parthian descent.’— Tod, voi. ii. p. 451. 

B.O. 700 Anabu or Anbul Gbouhan, established at Garra Mandela. 

Suv&cba. 

Malian, source of Mallani tribe ? 

Galan SOr. 

A.D. 145 Ajipftla, Ghakravartti, founder of Ajmir, 202 of Vir&t era ? 

500 Samanta D4va, 

Mahb Ddva, 

Yindasur, 

Vairi Vibabta, ^ 

684 Dola Rai, lost Ajmir to Muhammadans. 

695 Manikva Raf, founded Sambbar: hence title of Sbmbri Kao, slain by 
Moslem invaders under Abul Abs; eleven names only in Ju6ga*s 
catalogue, Tod, vol. ii. p. 444. 
fMab&siima. 

Chandra Gupta, (of Allahabad pillar inscription ? See Kanauj.) 

Pratbp Sinh. 

Mohan Sinh. 

Setarai. 

NC^hasta. 

Lohadh&r. 

Yira Sii^ II. 

Vibudh Smh. 

.Chandra Bay. 


* ^Ths names of the Muhammadan chiefs, who held possession of the v^lcy, some- 
rimes independently, under the Patan and Moghul Emperors, arc so disfigured in 
Nbgfui characters as to be hardly recognizable. Jona Rbja's list continues to Zciii - 
ul-Sb-nd-diXL^Slfi Hijra, whence Sri Vara Pandit continues it to Fateh Shbh, 
A.D. 1477a The ‘Bbjavali Patbka’ brings on the lino to Akbar’s conquest in 1560/ 
(see Muhammadan dynasties^)— rJ. P. 

s •Bombay Government Elections,* vol. iii. p. 193. 
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B.Q. 770 n^baxB Bay Tod), deteted Sabakte^ 

Bwtanta 

Baliangft Rai (Bdundeo? or Dhemea Oiy, dain defendliig Ajmlr 
against Sultan Mahmdd. 

Pramatba Rai. 

Aura Rfija, (Amilla Dera, DihR inaoriptioD). 

1016 W. Viiala Dera,^ from inaoriptiona, 1081 to 1006, Tod, interpolated data 
in the books of Ghand, 8. 921. 

Bera^ Dera, a minor. 

Ana Dm oonatmeted the Anab Sftgar, at Ajmir. 

HiapblCrfFeriahtab), father of 

977 Jayab Sinh (or Jypid of Ferlditab, burned bimadf, 1000, see Mftlwk), 
extended bis dominion to Lahore, etc. 

1000 Ananda Dera (or Ajay deo), Anandpftl, F. 

Someawara, married daughter of Auingpdl of Dibli. 

.)176 Ffitbirby, of Labor, obtained Dibli, alam SbabbbuddfiQ, 1192. 

1102 R^asL dain in the aaok of Dibli, T. 

Vijaya Ray, adopted suoceaaor of Prithiray (lee Dihlf pillar). 

Limund, tnence twenty-siz generations to Konad Sinh, present diief of 
KimrOna, nearest lineal descendant of Ajipil and Fritbirij.* 

Tabu XXIY.— jE&roM/t «r SarmM hrtmdk of tho Chehm Dynadg. 

The Haras are descended from Anurf||a, a son of YiMlodera, or more probably 
of Mftnikya Rai, Tod, toI. iL p. 464 (see preoeding table). 

▲.D. Anur&ja, took poaaesnon of Ad, or Hansi, in HaiiOna, 

1024 IditpUa, obtained Adigarb, miraculoudy. 

Chand Aama. 

LokPa 

1192 Hamira (known in Pdthirftja wan), killed in 1192. 

KUkama. 

MabkMagd. 

Rao 

1298 Rao Ghand, dain with eR bnt one son by A’lk-ud-din. 

1800 Rainsi, protected at Gbitor, obtained Bbynsror. 

Kolan, declared lord of the Petbftr J[eentral IndiaO 
1841 . Rao Bango, took possesrion of the Hun court of MynU. 

Rao Der^ summoned to Lodi’s court, abdicated to nis son. 

Hara R&ia, founded Bundl; eonnitr called Hararati after 
Barnard (Samara Sink), conquered the Bhilai 
Hapdji, feud with Solimkhi cnief of Thodi. 

Hamu-ii, defied supremacy ef Rbna of Mewir. 

Birsbgn. 

1419 Bim. 

1486 Rao Banda, a frmine, 1487, expdled by bis brothen 
Sanarkandf and Amarkandi; who mled twdye yean. 

Narain Dfts, reeoren Bundl. 

1688 Bung Hal, aasasrinated by Gbitor Rftna. 

1684 Boortan, a tnrant, baiudiod. 

Rao Ariun, bis eoudn, killed in defrnoe of Gbitor. 

1676 Rao R^a Suijan, Ghunar|Uid Benares giren to bim. 

Rao Bbcja, Mparation of Bondi and Km 

Btnnif BBAHOB. 

1678 Rao Rafan, boilt Ratanpur, bis son M&dbd Siab leoeifiB Kotk fteoi 
JTdiftngir, beaceflcrwara aeparation. 

> The lath of Firoa, beoiug Vinla D4ya*s aaine, is dated 8. 1220, in the nun 
of Vigraha Rai Dora. See yoL i. p 826;'alB0 *Aa. Res.*, toL m 
* Bm also lists in * Ayte-i-Akb^* ii. p. 94-97, cto. 
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A. D. 1578 Oopin&th. 

1652 Ghatra 861, took Kalberga, under AurangaSb, killed with twel?e prinoei 
in battle of Ujjain. 

1658 Bhao Sink, receired fforemment of Aurangkbkd under Auranaaib. 

1681 AnuradSinh. 

1718 Budb Sink, eupported Bakkdnr Sk6k, diaposeesBed by Jypur B6ja. 

1743 Omeda, regains B.mdi; 1749, witk Holkar’a aid, retires 1771, dies 1804. 

1770 Ajit Sinb, Jugrkj, murders B6na of Mewar. 

Bm Bti, Bisken Sink, minor, protects Colonel Munson's fligkt. 

1821 BkmSmk. 

KOTAK BBANOR. 

1579 Madhu Sink, son of Bao Batan (see abore). 

1630 Mokund Sink. 

1657 Jagat Sink. 

1669 Keswar Sink. 

1685 B6m Sink. 

1707 Bkim Sink, entitled Mah6r6o. 

1719 Aijun. 

1728 Di^an S61, witkout issue, Z61im ^ink, bom 1740. 

Aiit, grandMu of Bishon Sink. 

Ckatr S61, succeeded by bis brother. 

1765 Oom6n Sink,— Z61im Sink, Foujdkr. 

1770 Omeda Sink, „ Begent. 

1819 KiswarSinh, Madku Sink, ditto. 

Table XXY. — Mjaa of Malm, Capiiah Vjfa/^am, and Manddr. 

* Thie line is taken irom Abd'l Fazl,* and is supposed to kare been Aimisked 
from Jain authorities : it agrees nearly with appendix to ‘ Agni Furkpa.' Wilford.* 

In early ages Makakmah founded a 6re temple, destroyed by the Buddhists, but 
restored by 

B. O. 840 Dhanjf (Dhananjaya, a name of Aijun) about 785 before Yikramftditya 

(see Anjana, Burmese list). 

760 Jitekandra. 

^ r* Ayin-i-Akbari,* toI. ii. p. 49, et seo. 

> [As Wilford's lists, purporting to be taken from the * Agni Purkpa,* were largely 
quoted in the original edition of this work (a.d. 1885}, it is necessanr that I should 
annex the caution in the reception of that author’s data since enjoined by Prof. Wil- 
son :— ] * Col. Wilford (Essay on Yikramkditya and Sklivkhana, * Asiatic Bescarckes,* 
Tol. ix. p. 131) has made neat use of a list of kings derlTed from an appendix to the 
* AgniFurkpa. which pro&scs to be the 68rd or last section. Asheobseryos,itissoldom 
found annexed to the ’ Purkpa.’ I hare neTer met witk it, and doubt it ever haring 
formed any part of the original compilation. It would appear from Col. Wilford's 
remarks, tnat this list notices Muhammad as the institutor of an era ; but his account 
of this is not rexy distinct. He menUona explicitly, koworer, that the list speaks of 
SkUrkkana and Yikramkditya; and this is quite sufficient to establish its character. 
The compilers of the * Purkpa* were not suck buglers os to bring within their 
okronologT so well-known a personage as Yikramkditya. There are m all pi^ of 
Ind^ various compilations ascribed to the Purkpas, which never formed any portion of 
their contents, and which, although offering iomotimes useftil local information, and 
valuable as preserving popular traditions ore not in justice to be confounded with the 
Purk^ so os to cause them to be charged with even more serious errors and 
anachronisms thim those of which they are guilty.'— ‘Yishnu Pur^a,' pp. 38-9. 
London, 1840— Again, p 78, pnfaet, *The documents to which Wilfom tmted 
proved to bo in great pivt fiibrioatioiis, and where genuine, were mixed up with so 
mudi loose and unauthenticated matter, and so overwhelmed with extravaguiee of 
apeoulation, that his citations need to be coreflilly and skilMy sifted, before they can 
be serviceably employed,’ 
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B.O. 670 SftUy&hana.^ 

680 Nimhana. 

580 Patra B&jas, or VftiiBiLTalii^ without umie. 

400 Aditya Fuuwar, deoted by nobles (oot. Sapor, a.d. 101, W.) 

890 Biima or Brahma BtjfL reigned in Yidharbaiiagar. 

860 Atibrahma, at Ujjain, defeated in the north. 

271 Sadhrodiana Sadai?a-Sena*). 

191 Heymert, Harcha M^gba, killed in battle (mirolaoed, Wd.) 

91 Gundmp, Gardabbarupa, Babram-gor } of wilford. 

60 VimuiUDiTrA (8rd of Wilford. a.d. 441 Yesdqird To&r tr. 

A.D. 44 Ghandrassen, possessed himself of all HindOsthn. 

186 Karaksen, Surya Sena, W. 676. 

216 Ghatnrkot (Sactisinha sueoeeded, W.) 

216 Kanaksen (see Saurashtra, which he conquered } 144, Tod) 

802 Ghandrapfil. 

402 MahendfapaL 

409 Kannidiandra. 

410 Vijyananda, adopted a successor (his son being an infbnt) Sindnla, W. 
470 Munja, killM in the Dekhan (reigned a.d. 098 accoidiim to Tod). 

488 Bhota* (S. 640), by Tod. 567 a.d.* Kalidhs flourished. 

683 Jayachandra, put aside in fsTOur of 

693 Jf^61, of the Tenore (Tn6r) caste (Chaitra Ghandra, ‘Baviihya F.*} 

608 £6na Bmu. 

604 Bftna Jalu. 

620 B&na Ghandra. 

664 Bhna Bahfidur. 

669 B6na Bakhtmal. 

664 Bky Suhenp&L 
669 Bky Keyretodl. 

734 Ana^phl (rebuilt and peopled Dihli, 791, Tod). 

786 Bfija Jagdera, of the Ghohftn tribe. 

746 Jagannath. 

766 Hara deva. 

770 Yhsu dm. 

786 Suradera. 


* rOiientalists do not rely mudi upon Wilflird's speculations in these days; but 
as eyioence imperflmt in itself has often some foundation in truth, 'it may not be in- 
appropriate to transcribe the following which seems oddly to assimilato with some of 
the indications noted at p. 274-6, tm. i., in resaid to ine Gupta succession : — * As 
there are sereral kmgs and les^tors called vikiama: in the same manner we 
find also scyeral SUiyahanas. This grandson of Dhananjaya is made contemporary 


with another Yikramhdity^ who is su 
according to others, eithw in the year 


led to haye b 
or 200. In 


Gupta succession : — * As 
h the same manner we 
m is made contemporary 
his reign a.i>. 191 ; bu^ 
lun&th^ listL current in 
istead of S&liy&hana, we 
r. iM; and tho curious 
Yikw&ditya, and his 


(seeKanai^. 

* [Sea rahewaor Thaneawur Inscription, * Jour. As. Soe. Bang.* toI. zzii. p. 678, 
dated 279 Samyat, but of dodbtfhl atinbution. Karnes record: 1, l^antepUa; 
2L Jatola; 8, Yigrhta; 4, Tiynika; 6, Sagga; 6, Fonia; 7, DayarkjV; 8, fiam^ 
ahandra; 9, Bhcjar j 

* The other two Btjas Bhcja, Tod Axes in 666 (from Jain MBS.) and 1086, the 
fhtiier of Udayati. 
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A.D. 801 
815 
825 
834 
845 
866 


1087 

1057 

1069 

1089 

1109 

1111 

1124 

1136 

1146 

1168 

1192 


Dharmadeya. 

Bhaldeya. 

NanakdeVa. 

Kevratdeya. 

Pithoara. 

Maldera, conquered by Sbeikb Shab, father^ 
of’Al&^UMin. 

Sheikh Shah, firom Ghaaiii 
Dhanna R&ja Soud, Vizir during minority of \ 

*Alfc-ud-din, who put him to death. 

Xemal-ud-mn, murdered by 
Jito&l Chohhn (Jaya Sinh of Dihli and La^ | 
bore? 977) a descendant of Manikya Bai? ^ 

Haiachandra. 

Eeyratchand. 

Oo^rsein. 

Surajnanda. 

Tippersoiu, or Boers^n, dispossessed by 
Jeliu-ud-din, an Afgh^ 

Alom Shhh, killed in battle by 

Kcraksen, son of Beersen, emigrated to Ehmiup. married the king’s 
daughter, succeeded to the kingdom, and regained Mftlwh. 


UEsln laserlrtton, 8. IQSS- 
A.B. 860. 

Krishna BAJa. 

Vaira Sinha. 

Siyaka. 

Amog|hayasra, or Yak- 
pati, otherwise Val- 
tabhanazeudra. 


'Bheja deya. 
XJdayAditya. 
Narayarma. 


1200 Narbahen^^ 


Yafoyarma, a.d. 
1137. 

Ajayayarma, a.d. 
1148. 

Vindhayayanna. 
Amudiy&yapa. 
Subhatayaftna. 
Aijuna, A.D. 1210. 


UJJain Inserirttoii. 

UdayAditya d^va. 

Narayarma deya. 

fafovarma deya, 
A.i>. 1137. 

Jayayarma deya, 
1143. 

^Lakban, or Laksh- 
miyarma deya, a 
second son of 
Yafo, a . d . 1144 ? 


AlllOWlllg lUUUM.!] 

Hari-yarman. 

Aditya*>yannaa. 

rsyara-yarmon, 
(bom of Ari- 
kAii, eldest 
daughter of the 
Gupta race.) 

Sinha-yarman. 

Kharya-yarman, 


^ Undated. See * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* yol. y. p. 482. 

* Piplianagar, in BhopAl (ShujAlpur) copperplates, dated Samyat 1267, * Jour. As, 
Soc. Bang.,* yol. y., p. 380 * An inscription on a TAmba Petra found in the yillage 
of PipliAnagar, in the Shujalpur Peigonah, by L. Wilkinson, Eso., Political Agent, 
who says, in a letter to the Editor, * 1 owe you many apologies for the delay which has 
transpired in forwarding to you copies and translahons of the three repiaining TAmba 
patras found at PipliAnagar m 1886. I hayo now the pleasure to forward a copy and 
translation of the oldest dated in Samyat 1235, It seems to throw some doubt on 
the course of succession that appeared to you to haye been rendered plain and clear, 
for eight generations, by the inscription dated Samvat 1267 before submitted to you. 
I^t mscription states that Jayayarma was succeeded on the gaddf of Mandap (or 
Handu) by his son Yindhyayarma, and he by his son Amushyayana, and he again 

Subnasayarma, and this last BAja by his son Aijima; whilst this states that Haris- 
obvadra succeeded BAja Jayayarma. and adds, moreoyer, in the last yerse, that he 
was the son of Lakd^yanna. This discrepancy may be reconciled by supposing 
that BAja Harischandra was only a prince of the royal fiunily, and as such bDcame 
poBsessed of an appimage and not of tho whole kingdom ; and the fimt that Nilagiri, and 
not Mandap, was his cmtal, seems to confirm this supposition, supported as it also 
is by the tide of MahA KimAza, or prince, giyen to him. I was about vo add tranda* 
tions also of the other two inacriptLons ; but finding that they both correspond, word 
for word, with that formerly sent to you in bU resp^ but the dates, whidi are later 
<— the one (mly by three and the other only by fiye years— than that of the former 
inscription, and that they both record grants by the same BAja Axjun^ translations 
of them would be but an idle repetition. I enclose, howeyer, copies of both, which 
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A.D. 1220 BizBal. 

1286 Puronmall. 

1268 Homaiid. 

1880 Sakat Sinh. killed by Bah&dur SbAh. Kinff of Dakhan. 

(On^w diyision of tae Dihli monarchy on Ghlkauddin Tughlak 8h6h Il'f 

1890 DilAwar khkn Ghcri, yioezoy of Mklwk, aseamed Boyereig;nty. 

(See Mueealman Dynaetiee.)— * Ayin-i-Akbari/ yoI. ii. p. 67. 

[The inscription on a temple at Oudayapdr, taken by Captain Burt 
in 1838, claims notice in this place, on account of ito supplying us 
with evidence of the existence, and continued currency for more than 
four centuries, of an era designated by the name of TJdaydditya. The 
nominal roll of the princes associated with this monumental record 
does not satisfactorily Ibll in with the traditionary list of the M ahd- 
zdjas of Mdlwa; but this need not affect the authenticity of the one 
or the other, as the provincial dignities, of which the inscription is an 
exponent, were usually treated M angneur, whatever title to real power 
or supremacy the local ruler might chance to possess. 

1 Suxayin (of the FkTsra lina). 

8 Gondola. 

8 Azevolamatbaaa (went to Malaya and recoyered bia former kingdom of 
Madhya deea, and ‘caused this sacred and diyine temple to be erected* . . . 
in the year of the Yikramkditya Samvai 1116, coiresponding with the 
SSka year 981, in the KaliyuM 4160, and in the same of Uday&mtya 446.*) 

4 SUiykhima.— ‘ Jour. As. Soc., Song.*, yol. iz. p. 648.] 


Table XXYl. — 8awr6Mhtra {Svrdt and Qngarit). Capiidlf BMbhi- 
pwra. Tha jBakhhi, Baihara, or BaUhraii JDgnoitg. 


The Jain chronit^s of Jai-sinha, consulted by Colonel Tod, trace the ancestry of 
Keneksen, the founds of the Mdwar ftmily, up to Sumitra, the fifty-sixth descentot 
from Bkma (vide the Surya-yanaa list). Solar worship preyailed, afterwards the 
Jain. — [Tod, yol. i. pp. 281, etc.] 


A.i>. 0 ? Maharitu, fidlowi Sumitra, Tod. 


/ Bhatfirka. a.d. 144-190. 
®®“®I"*i»|Dharo8cna. 


144 Kanakayia, emigntes to Saur&ditra Mahar&ja, Dronasinha. 
(yoL i. p. 2161. Dhruyasena I. 

Mah& Madan S&, Dharapatta. 


you may place on record, if you can afford to spare a space for them in your joumaL 
— Sskers^ 27th Auguet, 1888.' See also * Jour. As. Soc. Bcng'.,* yol. vii., p. 786.— 
[pother Nsgpfir inscription, translated and collated with kindred documente*by 
Boll Gungadfiff Shoshtn supplies the following list 1. Vairi Sinha ; 2. Bhimaka 
(his son) : 8. B^a Bkjo, or Jiheja B&ja (his son) ; 4. Bhadra Bkja; 6. Bhoja deya ; 
6. Udayaditya; 7. LuEshmf dhara; 8. MaraVarma deya (^n. 1106); 9. YaeoYarma 
deya (a.d. 1187); 10. Jaya Yarma deya^ 11. Lakshmi Yarma deya; 12. Yindhya 
Yanna (son ox Ajaya Yarma) ; 18. Haxischandra (a.d. 1179); 14. Amushayana; 
16. SubhSsa Yarma, 16. Aijuna (his son, a.d. 1211).] ‘ Jour. Bomb. B. Boy. As. 
Soe.', yoL i. p. 268. 

^ [Bee ante, vJi, i. p. 266. See also ‘Jour. Bomb. B. Boy. As.8oc.’ yol. iii, p. 216. 
—The Bey. P. Anderson has examined the nominal series obtained firom previously 
puhlidied ^irants of this ftonily, and tested them by the aid of new inseriptions. Hu 
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Sndentil, 

S18 Ajyan^^ founded the| 

Bivftditya ^66 OardhA-bhela ? of\ 
Jain MSS.) / 

Hartdi^ 

Sniyftditya, 

Bomfcdi^ 

528 SUbditm killed, and Balabhi de- 1 
atn^ by ibe Paitbiani, 624. / 


Gbibaiena. 

Sri dbara Sena, 319. 
Sil&ditya I. 

Cbarag^a, I. 
Sridbaraaena, II. 
DbruYasdna, II. 
Siidbaras^na, III. 
Sil&ditya, II. 

(three names obliterated). 
Cbaragrih^ II. 

623 Sa&ditya, III. 

669 SUftditya MusaUi, lY. 


ORIGIN OF OIBLOTB, GBARALOm, OB SBM>DIA TBIBB OF 8UBTA-TANB1S,* 
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Kailwa, Goba, or Orab&ditya, postbumons son of Sil&dityo, bom 
in Bhander forest 
Nag6di^ of Bhander. 

BhLfiditya. 

Deyidityiu 

Aasadit^ fbnnded Xaigia in Mewbr. 

Khalbboja. 

Orab&ditya (others make Naff&ditya), father of 
Bnpb, or Bappk seised Ohitor, from Mori tribe,^A.D. 727^ and 
nmnded the Ok>bila or Geblot^ dynasty of Mew&r. 

(Oontinned in Table XXVIII.) 



[I extract the following summary of dates, fonning the ritumi 
of SteTenson’s remarks upon his translations of the Western CaFe 
Inscriptions, published in the ^Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soo.,’ yol. y., 
without in any way pledging myself for its accuracy ; indeed, it will 
haye been seen that Dr. Steyenson and myself differ notably in our 
ideas of the ooiteot epochs of two of the leading dynasties of India ; 
but for this Very reason I am the more anxious to idlow him to speak 
for himself in as much of detail as my space will permit me to concede 
to reasoning that 1 so fbr deny myself the opportunity of contesting.— 
B.T.] 

I iball BOW oomdade this paper with a short sammary of the chief erents men- 
tkmed in the SahybdriioscriptioBS, in chronological Older. . . The dates which haye 


ohaeryatlons, to the following effect, are merely important in the correction of (be 
orthography of names and titles : — * In the Bengal Society's list, the 7th, lOih, and 
12th of uiCM kings are called Dhsra sena, but in both the plates now before me 
the^names are prMuely the same as the second, t*.s., Bhara sens, with the addition of 
8x4 which 1* common to all the kings. Moreoyer ^ilbditya is said in the 'Bmigal 
Journal* to be snmamed Kram&dim . •* The surname is clearly written on 
plate ii. Dharmbdiiya. Three of the other kings are not Dhamya, but Dhruya 
sena.*—* Bomb. Jour.* yol. iii. p. 216.1 

> This -and the Sri-dharssena of the adjoining list, died upon as the founders of 
the Balabhi era or aamyat, may probably be the Buraka of the Pur&paa, mentioned 
as a Vikram&ditya to mount toe throne An. Xal. Yog. 8290, or a.d. 191 or 291 
(< ito. Bee.* ycL ix. pp. 186, 208), Wilfoxd. Many lej^ds related by him of the 
Aditya, belonging to this dynarty. 

**Ae Persian historians make Nodiisbd, son of Koshirybn, or Maba Band, 
dsttipiter of Teiduird, t^ origia iff the Sesoma race ^ Mewbr, 681. 
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not been ascertained from inscriptions, but merely made out by calculation, are 
marked with an interrogation. 

B.C. 

200.(?}— A cave was excavated, and an alms-bouso established in it on the top of 
the N6nA GhAt, by an Emperor of India, probably Asoka, the nrst 
Buddhist Emperor. 


70.(?)— The Great Gave Temple at KArlen was formed by the Emperor Devabhdti, 
under the superintendence of Xenocrates, 


65.(?}— A small cave was excavated at E&nheri by the same Xenocrates, in whidi a 
supposed tooth of Buddha was deposited, till it Was removed to an adjoining 
tope, as mentioned below, 

28.(?)^The expedition of the constructors of the cave mentioned bdowinto Malabar, 
to quw an insurrection there, took place. 

22.(?)— The central or Satrap cave at' NAsik was excavated by ITshavadatta, son-in- 
law of the Satrap NahapAna, of the PartUan monarch 
(Phrahates ?). 

20.(?)^Lands were given to the monks at Junir, who dwelt in the third series of 
southern caves, by several individuals, and especially by S'isuka, called 
there S'risuka, the first Andhrabhritya sovereign, while he was yet only 
prime minister. 

16.(?)— The Great Temple Cave at KAnheri was probably excavated bj the same 
monarch, after ne ascended the throne. The name given him aoove is that 
of the Matsya PurAn; here he receives the name of Balin, that given in 
the BhAgavat. 

189.— A tope or mound was constructed at KAnheri to contain the tooth of Buddha, 
mentioned above, and also in honour of a celebrated Bud^ist devotee, by 
Puahyavarman, who was connected with the Andhra royal fiunily. 

K.B.— This is the tope opened by Dr. Bird in 1839, and which contained a plate 
with the date on it 

326.— The village of Karanji^ on the GhAts, was made over to the monks at KArlen 
by the two great military commanders, who, in the struggles between the 
regal Satraps and Magadh Emperors, had most likely wrested the adjacent 
territory lirom the former and afterwards resigned it to the latter. About 
the same time^ also, the image of Buddha, on the left of the entrance, where 
these inscriptions are found, was probably exeimted. 

337.— The large cave most to the left of those that contain inscriptions at NAaik was 
excavated at the command of tho queen of Gautami-put^ described as lord 
paramount of India and Ceylon, and who had estauidied in his capital a 
college for BrahmAnical and another for Buddhist science, an 
for teaching archery, and a hospital. 

N.B.— Beasons have been adduced to show that ^ era mentioned in this 
inscription is tho Bolabhi, and that it was established in comm0moration of 
the overthrow of the Grssco-Parthian empire^in Western Inma, by the 
united forces of the Magadh Emperor and the Balabhi Commandw^-Ghiefi 
who rebelled against his soverei^, the reigmng royal Satrap, and rendeiM 
himself independent. These Satraps had, in all ^babili^, reigned for a 
long time in their own right, and had prefixed the title regal to tl^ former 
wpellation to point this out. The latest date on any of their oouiiii 
bamvat 390, or A.p. 383 ; for I think, from the form of the letters, that 
the eta must be ^ common Samvat. We have, then, only to suppose 
that on the Indus their government subsisted fourteen years after it was 
overthrown in GmarAt, as the Balabhi era commences with a.d. 319. In 
accordance with tnis suppositioii, none of the 400 ragal Satgp coins that 
were found at Junir in 1846 belong to the two last Safrapjk The vaunting, 
too, of Rudra DAma, the last of them but one, on tho GimAr inseripti^ 
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OTor tlie Sfctkanii rnler of the Dekhan, our Andhra monarch, conld refer 
onlT to some partial Bucceae preceding the final catastrophe, as we usually 
film people boost most when hardest pressed. From our inscriptLons it is 
eridimt that the hills in which the cares ore excavated were somotimcB in 
poss e ssion of the one and sometimes of the other party. 

842. — ^The monastery eare at K&rlen was excavated by a mendicant devotee. 

410.(?)~BnddaghosLL the author of the Pfili wotk called in Ceylon the * Atthakatha,* 
fund the Buddhist apostle of the Burmsi peninsula, set w a middle-sized 
image of Buddha on the right porch of the Great Temple Cave at Kftnheri. 

428.(?)— During the rei^ of the Andhra monarch Yadnya S'ri SAt Kami, who is 
mentioned in tne annals of China as having sent ambassadozB there, a 
imhew and other rriations of his set up the two colossal images on each 
aiae of the porch of the same great cave, and at Ihe same time a village waa 
given to the monks. 

480. (?) —Other relations of the same Emperor establiriiod an alms-house in connection 

with a cave at KAnheri. 

481. (?) — Others of the royal family estahliriied a refectory in connection with another 

cave there. 

488.(?)— A monastery cave was excavated at KAsik by command of the wdis of the 
Gommander-in-diief of the same Emperor. 

460.(?)— A temple cave at Kuden fKorah}^ in the Concan^ was excavated by the 
Seorataxy of the Chief of Salsette^ who seems to have exercised authority 
over a considerable adjoining district of country. 

N.B.— The above-mentioned works are all that appear to me to derive from the 
inscriptioiis probabje indications of the period about. which they were 
executed, whether by means of the dates or the names they contain, ^e 
time when the others wCre engraved can only be guessed at from the style 
of the letters ; but none seem to me to have been inscribed on the SahyAdri 
TO<^ at s later period than that last mentioned, and certainly none earlier 
th^ the first date here given, bringing them all within the two centuries pre- 
ceding and the five snocMing the Christian era, during which time Buddhism 
flounshed ^ Western India, while the modem Hindd system was silently 
moulding itselfrinto its premt form and preparing to take the place, at a 
soinewhat later period, of the religion of Budoha, and to exhibit that com- 
pound of Yedio pantheisni, Buddhutical tenderness for animal life, and in- 
digenal supmtition that is now current in India. During, however, the whole 
period of Buddhist ascendancy, BrahmAns existed, studied their literature, 
had their holy nhwes, and pmormed those of their rites that could be 
performed in private. The common people also worshipped Krishna, 
BhavAni, and B'iva, as local gods, in particular districts. The travels of 
the Chinese Fa Hian show mat, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
Buddhism prevailed throughout India ; and those ox Whang Thsang show 
that this was stiU the case in the bemning of the seventh century. An 
inseription. of date a.d. 667, originally affixed to a Buddhist temple near 
Kagpore, mws that it s^ prevfiled in the East at that period (* Jour. 
Bom. Bffj. As. Soc.,' voL i., p. 160.) It is to be noticed nere, also, that 
there is a diserqpaney of 42 years between the date a.d. 342 and a.d. 428.'* 

Tabu XXYIL— CSfyNfol JnhtUwdn JDjpuutjf, 

0 mtomttm oftkt diftwriy ofih» BdlMrat. 

'AjlBiUMii' lilt eolhtad Kith that of tfa. ‘AgnfPnftoa,’ of WOfotd. 
a. A.I1. 

696 Saila-deva, living in retirement at Ujjain, fimnd and educated. 

802 746 Banartia, son m SamanU Sinh (Chohiii), who firaBdad..Anhnlpar (NeV' 
walm or Fatan), called after Anala ChohAn, A. A. 
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806 Jogarftja ^ 

841 BUma RlUa... I Bhunda-dm, Wd. 

866 Bhenr I 

895 Behiniiih /From the ^ Aji& Akhari. 


’an Rfcj, eon of 
Jye Sheker. 

^r%d.s 


020 Beihadat I R^'a Aditja, w. 920 6. Rntn&d 

935 Samaata Danghter, mairied ion of 085 7. 66i 

^ ^Rfija: Bhniida,W: 042 Mooli 

< R&iMMA'— london, 1856. 



866 4. 
895 5. 


soLUMuna btmamtt . 

Lilt of the anccemori of Mool R&j. 
from a oopper-plato inioription, datra 
Samrat 1266 (▲.d. 1210), found at 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Mool Rkj der. 
Ch&moond Rkj der. 
Doorlnbh Rhj der. 
Bheem der. 
Rnmnder. 

^ Singk dev. 
Koom&r P41 der. 
Biye P61 der. 

Mool Rfij der. 
Bheem der. 


<R4iM41h.* 


b4jAS OV THB aO&AHUZ TBIBI. 

910 W. Mnla Rhja, nnuped the 
throne.^ 

1025 Ohamnnd, Invaded hj Snlt&n 
MahmOd (Samantat W.) 

1088 Yallabha (Beyier, or Biida, 

* Ay. Ak.*), ancient line re* 
itored. 

1089 Durlabba pabinlima, F.), 

nioiped toe throne. 

1050 Bhimarhja. 

KUadeva (Karan, *A. A.'), 

Oazna-mendra, or Viiala- 
deva, WD., who became 
Paramonnt Sovereign of 
DihU (lee p. 247). 

1004 Sidd]ia,or Jayaainh,anuiniper 
(Tod, voL 1. p. 98). 
irTinifciw.naiaj poiioiied. 

4ja7aplX^ ion of Jayuinha. 

IBB BkIoBLA TBIBB. 

Mdla (Lakhmnl, < A. A.’), Lakhan-raya, W. without imie. 

Biidmnla, \ Balnca-mnla, Wd. 

Beildeva, / of Bhtoj^ tribe. 

1209 W. Bhima Deva, or Bhala Bhima Deva, aame ai the lait, Wd. 

1250 Arinndeva, ) 

1260 Saianga deva, { * Ay. Ak.* 

1281 Karan, ) Cam the Gobilh, fled to the Dakhan, when in the year 
1809 Gigarfct waa aimmd to Dihli by *AlA>udrdin Muhammad Sh&h. 

TijuM XXTlII.--jSdikw 0/ jfoiodr. C^tdh OMtdr, Udaifapwr. 
(Continned from Table XKVl^ 

After the daitniction of the Balhftxa menandiy of SAMditra, and two eentoriei* 
iqjooni of the fonuly in the Bhander deiert, Baph or Baplm oonqqered Ohitor, and 
ftnnd^ a new dynaity in a.D. 727. The hneditarytitfo waa idianged from Gebloto 
to Aditya. 

inii0B*a nrt. MllraBlltevInMriieioB (dated iMmNHvviL 0.100. 

750 Gidiila 1. Sii Obhadit, fbnnder of Gobili (Oehl^) tribe. 

Bh<du 2,Bhoja(~-“"' — ' ' 

8. Malmd 
4. Kai 


6. A^ w^^ (eoiBparB with Tkble KZVl.) 

1 See alao Uyfli-i-Akbarf,* vol. ii. p. 7^ M aiy. ; jBUiol^ <Joar. Boy. Aa. Sok*, 
▼oLlv.p. 1. 
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Wllwm'flllrt. Tod. from Ait»ar loMripUim (dMtedaMBTrt1€Hw1.t.p.8M». 

Kalabhoja ... 8. Kalabhoja. 

Bhartribnata.. 0. Ebomaii, iiiTarioB of Ghitor from Kftbul 812 a.d. 
Samabbyika... Mangal, esqpelled by chiefii. 

Khuman 10. Bhirtripad, founded thirteen prinoipalitLea for his sons in 

MUwh and Onjarht. 

11. Singhjfi whose TAlrohnitj bore 

AUhta 12. Sri AUat, whose daughter Haria deri was grandmother of 

Ifarayahana... 13. Nirvahana. 

14. Salrdhana. 

987 SaktiTarma ... 15. Saktikumar, resided at Ai^ur, 067» or 1068? Tod, Tol. i. 
pp. 243, 808. 

Snchiyanna... UmoaPassa. 

977 JfaraTarma ... Narraniia, cotemporary with Snbuktigin. 

1027 KirttivarmA... Yasovarma, do. with MahmOd. Aitpur destroyed. 


Yairi Sinh, (Yira Sinha deya of Kanauj ? See Bengal.) 

Yiiaya Sinh. 

An Sinh. 

Yikrama Sinh. 

S&manta Sinh, 1200, W. 

Kumara Sinh. 

Mathana Sinh. 

Padma Sinh. 

Jaitra Sinh. > 

Tej Sinh. 

1166 ? Samara Sinh, (Samarsi, T.) bom 1149 ; marries Prithi R6i*s daughter. 

1 192 Kema, or Karan, his son« 

1200 Bahnp,^ attacked by Shams nd din, 1200. 

Nine princes, occupying fifty years, engaged in crusades, to recorer Gayfi 
from the infidoIsXBuSiiisto),T. 

Bhonsi, recoyers Chitor. . 

1274 Lakshman Siidi (Lakumsi, T.), married Ceylon princess. 

1289 „ „ (Ramdeo of Ferishta.) Chitor sailed by’ AlA-ud-dSn, (1806, F.) 

Ajaya Sinh j[4^y8i, T.), resided at KaUwarra. 

1800 Hiamfr& son of Ursi, recoyered Chitor. 

1364 Khait Sinh (Ehaitsi, T.), captured Ajmir. 

1372 Laksha Rkna (Lakha R&na,T.), rebuilds temples.* Expedition to Gayft. 

1897 Mokuljf, swplants rightful heir Chonda. 

1418 Khumbo (Kumbho, T. Qownhj^ * A. A.’), defeats Mahmfid of M&lwh; pillar 
raised in commemoration at Cnitor, Tod^ 1489, yol. i. p. 286 ; yol. ii. p. 761. 
1468 Oda, murders his father, and is killed by lightning. 

1478 Raemal, repels inyasion of Dihli monarch Lodi. 

1608 Sanga, Singram, or Sinka, the JEolSay or pinnaede of Mew6r glory, successfiilly 
resists Bhbar at Bi&na, 1626. 

1629 Ratna, fell in duel with Bundi Rfija. 

1682 Bikramjft, his brother. Second sack of Chitor by Bahftdnr of Giyarfit ; re- 

coyerm Hamhyfin. 

Bartir, the bastard, raised to throne by Rfnputs. 

1640 Udaya Sinh (Oody Sing), third sack of Chitor, 1680, by Akbar. 

1683 Pert&p (Rftna), reyerses at Udfpur and Kumalnfr. 

1696 Amera (Umra), succeeds, recoyezs the ruined capital ; defeats Abdullah Jan. 

1610; makes peace witti Jah6ngfr. 

1620 Xema(Kum)^ last independent Raja ; embellidied Udlpnr. 

1627 Jagat mnh, tnbutam to Shfih Jahan : peacefril reign. 

1668 Rhj Sinh, embanked Lake Rhjsamunara. 

1680 Jay Sinh. forms the Jay-samund. 

1699 Amen^n. triple alliance with Mfiiw&r and Amber, 8. 1766. 

1716 SangrfimSix^; the>ifiBlg«i6 tax abdished. 

1788 Jagat Sinh II. pays (feoutii to Kalurattas. 

1761 Pertto, II. 

1764 Rkj IL, country desolated by Mahrattas. 


19 
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1761 Ard, his uncle, Zftlim Sinh’s rise. 

1771 Hainira} a minor. 

1777 fihim Sinh, his brother. Holkar and Sindia OTerrun Mewftr. Ifarriam fbud 
of Jajpur and Jodhpur. Kishna Kumfti poisoned, and the race oiBappa 
R&wil extinguished, all hut 
1828 Jewan (Javan) Sinh, the only surviving son. 


Table XXIX. — RaMor Ryimty of Eanauf aftmoardo eontiwued in 
Mdrwdr, or Jodhpur, 

FromTod’s genealogical rolls of the Rahtors, pleservedby the Jains, vol. ii.pp; 5-7. 
A.D. (After the usual Theojrony.) 

800 ? Yavanasva, prince of Parlipur ? supposed of Indo-Scythie origin. 


800 ? Yavanasva, prince of Parlipur ? supposed of Indo-Scythie origin. 
890 Basdeo (Vasudova'), revives Aanauj dynasty ; his daugnter marries ] 
Bahram Sassan, of Persia. 

450 Ramdeo, fixed in MArwftr* tributary to Fcros Sassan. ] 


Foririitah. 


450 Ramdeo, fixed in MArwftr* tribute^ to Fcros Sassan. ; 

469 Nayana Pfila, conquers iriip&la of SLanauj—hence called Kfima dhvqja. 

Padbrat or Bharata, king of Eanauj. 

Punja, his son. 

570 } Dherma Bhumbo, his descendants called DhAnesra Camdhaj (for twenty-one 
merations boro the name of Ran. afterwards Rbja.) 

Aji Chandra. 


From lnMrlptlofis.9 


Udaya-ehandra. 

Nirpati. 

Keneksbna (sec 
M61wb400? 
Sehesra-sfila. 
Mdgh&sdna. 
Virabhadra. 

Deosen. 

Yimalasena. 


8. MM - 


Gupta. 

Ghatotkacha. . 
Chandragupta. 
Samudn^pta. 
a son. 


Flsfee, From oolBS. old MrioM 

mmI Aparajitadhajapa- 
rakrama. 

Apatirurha. 

E!^ptapara- 
shuja } 

Sri Yurama. 

Chandragupta. 

Samudragupta. 

Kumbragupta. 

Yikrama Kbren- 
dragnpta. 

Sasigupni? 

Asvamedhaparb- 

krama. 


Dbnasen, 700 ? Yasovigrahaor 1 Yasovigraha. 

Mokunda. Sripbla. 

Bhadu Hahichandra. 2 Mahi Chandra. 

1016 XoraorChand- 1072 Chandra deva, 8 Chandra deva.* 


1 ^- 

Trip^ 

Sri Puiua. 

(Yira Binha), 
see Bengal. 

712 (Yass vaxman), 
see tab. xxii. 

900 (8bhaBanka},Bee 
‘Yis.PttV 
YBaya^andra. 

1160 Java ClU»d«B» 
(])al.Paagla). 


conq. Eanauj. 
1096 IfadanaPbla. 


4 Madw pfila. 


Mahipala deva. 
Kumbrapbla deva. 


1120 Govinda Chan- 5 Govinda Chan- Govinda Chandra, 
dra. dn. 

1144 Yyaya Chandra. 6 YijayaChandra. Jadjeya deva. 
1168 Ja^ Chandra, 7 Jaya Chandra. Ajaya deva. 


1 WUford names mi priaeji Sadbpbla, or Sadasvapala. *As. Res.Vv61. ix. p. 211. 
* 8oe Essays, vol. 1. jp. 

s * Who was also ve^leanii^'kinf of kii^ etc., and who gained the kingdom 
of Kanaya KuMa by the power of fils iriBs.* •' 

« [See vol. i. pp. 288, etc. ; * Ayln^iUtbari,’ voL i. p. M.] 
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Table XXX.-^Jfdrwdr or Joihpwr. ContimuUion of ditto. 

1210 Smji, grandflon of Jamlumdra, settled in the desert, Eher. 

Ashtnama (AsothamaT.) 

Boohar, T. Dula Bai, w. made an attempt cm Kananj and Mandor. 

Baip&l. 

TCanhnl- 

Jalhnn. 

Ghado. 

Theedo. 

Siluk or Silko (cMrigin of the Silkkwats or Bhomeks). 

Biramdera. 

1381 Chonda, assaulted Mandor, and mcde it his capital. 

1408 Binmal, of Qohila mother, made pilgrimage to Gaya. 

1427 Bao Jott and twenty-thr^ brothers had separate nefs. 

1458 „ founded Jodhpur, and remoTed from Mandor. 

1488 Bm Sdjoh, or Snrajmal ; rape of Bahtor Tiigins by Path&ns. 

1515 Bao Ganga 

1531 Bao Maloeo becomes chief Bkia of Bkjpnts ; fortifies capital. 

1568 ., ,, sends his son as nostage to Akbar ; marriage alliance. 

1583 IJdaya Sinh ; Chandra Sinh, uphela by clans, installed bjr Akbar. 

1594 Boor Sinh ; named Siwai Bkja,' a general in Moghul armies. 

1619 B&jaGij Sinh slain in Gujarkt. 

1637 Jeswant Sinh, died in Ekbul. 

1680 Ajit Sinh, posthumous. Bahtor confiict at Delhi, 4th July, 1679 (7th Sraran, 
S. in6) ; thirty years* war against empire. Mnrdem by nis son 
1724 Abhay Sinh ; entitled Mah&r&ia Btyeswar, 1728. 

1749 B&m Sinh, son, defeated oy his unde, 

1749 Bakht Sinh, who was poisoned in 1752. 

1752 Yijaya Sinh (Beejy Sinh) disputed possession with Bkm Sinh. 

1793 Bum Sinh usurps throne on nis grandfather’s death, by defeat of Z&lim Sinh. 

1803 M6n Sinh. Feud for Kishna Kumfiri, the Udfpur princess. 

Table XXXI . — The Bikanrr Bdf a eeion of Jodhpur. 

1458 Blka. son of Jpda, settled in the Jit country. 

1494 Nunfcama, 

1512 Jaet. 

1546 Ki^kn Sinh. 

1578 BkySinh. 

1631 Earna Sinh. 

1678 Anop Sinh. 

1708 Samp Sinh. 

Sujftn Sinh. 

1736 Zurkwar Sinh. 

1745 GajSinh. 

1786 Bkj Sinh, poisoned in thirteen days by 
1788 Surat Sinh, regent who usurped tiie throne. 

1790 „ Taaquitiied Surtan Sinh and i^ib Sinh. 

1804 „ anneied Bhatner to his dominions. 

Table XXXIL— iUncw of Amber or Bhund'hdr. Capital Jaypur. 

The Cuchwkha race of Bkjputs daims descent from Cush, second son of B&ma, king 
of Ayodhya, who migrated and built tiie fert of Botki» on the Sone. 

204 Btja Nala, founded Narwar or Eishida, 

Thirty-two piinces—haTing the ailix, Pfila. 

965 SuraSinE 

966 Dhola (Dda) Bat, ei^dled from Narwar, founded Dhund’hftr dynasty. 
Eanku. 
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Hiidiil Bao^ took Ambor from tho Hooiim. 

Hnndoo. 

Kimtil. 

1185 PajaateA (Pajun),' married daughter of Priihi BAja. 

Bijal. 

BmdM (Sahiidera? of Narwar, defeated bj Mahmdd 11. 1251, F.) 

Kontid. 

JnnaL 

Udayakama— bis aon, Bakji, obtained Amritiir, called ShekkAfat, from bia 
gmdaon, Sbekhjf. 

Nara Sinb. 

Banbir. 

UdbAiao. 

Chandraaen. 

Prithi BAj, pilgrimage to Bewal on the Indna : mqydered by 
Bbftna, bu aon. 

Aiakam. 

1550 ? Babannal (Pnranmal, W.), paid homage to BAbar. 

1586 ? BbagwAn DAa, Akbai'a general, wedde3 bis daughter to JebAngfr. 

1592 MAn Sink, dUto,|OTernor of Bengal, Dakban,KAbul. 

1615 Bbao Sinb, died cadxinkuig. 

1621 MabA Sink, ditto. 

1625 ? Jaya Sink, Mirsa BAja, poisoned by bia ion Xerat. 

Bam Sinb, reduced to mantab of 4000. 

Biaben Sink, ditto 8000. 

1698 Siwai Jaj^S inh, founded Jaypur, publidied *Zij MnbamadabAb.' 

1760 ICadbu Sink. 

1778 Prithi Sink, IJ. minor. 

1778 PertAp Sink. 

1808 Jagat SblL an effeminate prince, died without iaiue. 

1818 Jay Sink, ill. poatbumoua, belieted luppoiititioua. 

[It is somewhat diffloult to decide where each series of insoription 
princes, often of most ciicamscribed local power, may most fitly be 
inserted in the general list ; under the (daims of caste, the subjoined 
aorereigns should be classed with the Chohdns of Ajftifr; and, under 
the geographical aspect again, thmr position might be determined by 
any one of the contiguous principalities by which the modem dump of 
BhdriiwatC states is bounded. I have made them follow Jaypur, as to 
that kingdom they now bdong. 


Jfueriptkn on lA# ^ Sri MarsAn SKtiMwaU, Somoni 1080. 


1. CMiTaka, OkoMn. 

2. Ohandra rija. 

8. O&faka. 

4. 


5. TAkpati. 

6. Sinks riua, 961 a.d. 

7. Vigiaha rAJa, of 

A.D. 978. 

* Jour. As. Soo. Bong.,' toI. It., p. 867.] 


Table XXXm.---j 20 o« of Joodhnor. 

Dynaaty of the Bhattis, a bcaack of the Yadu race of the Ohandra Yania, Tod. 
KAba. fled from Dwaiiea to Maruathalf— (Bbtearat). 
PrithibAbu-*-E]ifra«^iidpbbAB (fnm Bhutl chronioleii). 

BAlm-bal, enooied dangbtor of ^jaya Sink, IfAlwA. 

BAbu, killed^ a fbU innn his koM 
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Sdb&liii, poim. i bj hii wife, daiufeitr of tlM Ajmfr BIljil Mond. 

Btih manied daughter of Slab of If Uwh; mTaiioii m Faxld Shfth. 

B.O. Bfia Gija, inTaded Kandmpkfi, in Kadunlr. 

a.n. 15? Saloaliaii, fifteen loi^ all Buaa, oonqnered Ftnifib^ ezpdled from KCdml. 
B&land, inTaded bj iSurke— hie granoeon, Ohakito, eonroe of Ghakit tribe. 
Kwnr, eight eons, all beoanie Mniwelinane. 

Jinj, aeren ditto. 

Bhatti, court at Labor, gaTC name to femilj. 

Ifangal Rao, »pdled by king of Ghaini— settled in Mdr. 

Majam Rao, his eon— 

780 Kenur, inraded by the Barabaa, 787, a.d. 781. 

788 Tanno, erected Bnnot. 

818 Byi Rae, contannu feuds with the Langas, till 1474. Title Rao exchanged 
fbr Rawnl. 

Deocaj, excaTated agreral lakes, one at Tunnot. 

Ifunda. 

1008 Bach^ tribnta^ to Anaadapkl of l>elhi ; inTaded by Mahmdd^ 

BhqilM ooni^ired against and killed by his nnde. 

1155 Jess}, slain in defending Lodorra. RmnoTed capital to Jesalm^r^ 

1107 SaliTahan II., throne usurped by his son, B^. 

1200 Xailun, elder brother, repelled uia Khftn of Balodt* 

1218 Chachik Dea extirpated Ohunna Rfijpnts, 

1250 Karan, repelled Muiaffer Khkn. 

1270 Lahhan Sinh, an idiot, replaced by his son. 

1275 Pdnpkl, dethroned by nobles. ^ 

1275 Jaetsi, recalled from Gnjarkt— defended fbrt fiw right years, 

1298 Mulrtj III., great sack of Jeaalmfe by MabOl Khfin, 1204. 

Dddfi, elecM RhwuL aeOrad sack ana immolatioii. 

1806 Gnmi re-establiihes Jesalmdr, 

K4h^ adopted: feuds. 

Rao Kailan, or Kerore, conquered to the Indus— -liTed to 80. 

Ohaohik Deo, fixed camtal at Karote; oontiaued feuds. 

1478 Berri, conquest of Multftn by B&bar. 

Sabal Sinh, Jeialmdr becomes a fief of empire^ under Rhwuls Jait, Knnkam, 
Bhim, Manohar Das : conTersUm of Bbattis. 

Umra Sinh, predatory mcurriops. 

1701 Jeswant, alliance with Mewftr-r-end of Bhatti chronirie. 

1622 Akhi Sinh, Sardp Sinh minister potentiaL 
1761 M ulrkja, mtto. 

1820 Gig Sinh, ditto, under British protection. 

[Althongh the dynasty of the Giirha Mnndala B&jas can scarcely 
daim much prominence amid the soyereignties of the larger Indian 
states, yet the centrical position of their seat of goyemment, and the 
flillness of -the detail of names, render it possible that their annals 
may tend to throw a light upon the still obscure contemporaneous 
history of proximate lan&.] 

Jrfefefy qf GmtA# Mmdmh Ry ffi# Isfe MJSir W. JET. SUemm^ifwnmrly 

(hmmMemr for IS# cafgprisribfi qf Thaggm in ih$ JMmUa Urovmeei, 

The dominions of the Gnrha Mundaln aoTsrrigns extended before the death of 
Sangrfim Sft, in the year a.d. 1580^ orer fifty-two districts, oontainiiig each from 
three hundred and fifty to seren hundred and fifty Tillagea, and, oollectiTely, no leas 
than thirtr-two thousuid two hundred and eighty. But the greater part of these 
districts were added to their dominions by the conquests of that prince. 
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These ptinoei trace back their origin in the person of Jadoo Bao to the year 
SamTat, 415, or a.d. 858, when, by the death of his Ihther-in-law, the Gond Bhja 
Nagdeo, he succeeded to the throne of Gurha; Hundala was added to their do- 
minion by GopAl SA, the tenth in descent from that prince, about the year a.]>. 684, 
in the conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Oond ehiefr, who had suc- 
ceeded to the andent Haihaibunsi sorerdgns of Butunpore and Lahnjee. That this 
ancient family of BAjputs, who still reign at these places, rdgned over Mundala up 
to the year a.d. 144 or S^rat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper 
dug up during the reign of NiiAm SA (a.i>. 1749) in the riUage of Bearee in the 
▼icinity of that place. This inscription was in Saatkrit upon a copper plate of about 
two fret square, and purported to convey, u a free religious gift frm a sorereign of 
the Haihaibund family, the rillage of Bearee in which it was found, to Beodatt, a 
BrAhman, and his heirs for ever. The plate was preserved in the palace with ihB 
greatest care up to the year 1780, when it was lost in the pillage of the place, and all 
search for it has since proved fruitless. There are, however, several highly respectable 
men still living who often saw it, and have a perfrctly distinct reoolleetion of its 
contents. How and when the Gonds succeeded this frmily in the sovereignty of 
Hundala we are never likely to learn ; nor would it be very useftil to inquire. 

This frmily of Haihaibunsis reigned over Lahnjee, formerly called Ghumpanuttu ; 
Butunpore, formerly called Monepore; Mundala, formerly called Mnhikmuttee (Ma- 
hikmati) ; and Snmbulpore (Sambhalpur). 

The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Bajpoot origin, though they are not recog- 
nized to bA genuine. Tradition says a soldiw of fortune from Kandiesh, Jadoo Bae, 
entered the service of one of the Haihaibunsi soveieignB of Lahnjee, and accompanied 
him on a pilgrimage to the source of the Herbudda at Amurkunti^ and eventually, 
in S. 415 vA.D. 858, succeeded the Gond BAja of Gurha. 

‘When Jadoo Bae succeeded his frther-in-law on the throne he appointed Surbhee 
Fartuk as his prime minister, and we have some good grounds to bdieve, what is 
altogether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the one 
reigned as sovereigns of the count^ for a period of fourteen hundred years up to the 
Saugor conquest in Bamvat 1888, or a.d. 1781 ; and that the descendants of the 
other held the ofilce and discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. 
Among the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty generations 
and sixty-two successions to the throne; and among the ministers only forty gene- 
rations. This would give to each reign something less than twenty-three years. In 
1260 years France had only sixty-three kings, or one every twenty years.* 

I diall here give a list of the sovereigns, with the number of years each is said 
to have reigned.* This list, as for as the reign of From Harrain, the 58rd of this 
line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a stone in a temple built by the son and 
successor of that prince at Bamnugur, near Mundala. It is said to have been ex- 
tracted firom records to which the compiler, Jygobind Bajpae, had access; and 
good grounds to rely on the authenticity of this record fat above a jam 

may be found in the inscriptions on the different temples built by the several princes 
of this house, bearing dates which correspond with it; and in the collateral history 

*'In one hundred and sixiv years Borne had no less than seventy Cttaars. In two 
hundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Bmt forty-seven sovereigns; and a 
rem terminated only with a lifr. The Goths had in Spain, in three huiidied vehrs. 
thirty-two kings. 

* We have not altered the system of orthography followed bvthe author, althounh 
at ▼arianee with Sir W. Jona«> lobMii., beeaA. ^ an wma aamaa Ibr wUA m 
ihonld ba at a loai to Had the daaiical equiTaleii(a.--J. P. 
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of the Muhenuiiadaiii end othen who inTeded iheie territoriei during their reign. 
The iiucription on the ftone runs thus : * Friday, the 29th of Jet, in the year 
Samtat, 1724 (a.d. 1667), the prinoe fiirdee SA reigning, the following ii written 
by Sttda Seo, at the dictation of Jygobind Bajpae, and engrared by Singh SA, Dya 
Ram, and Bhagi Butee.' 

Ai an instance which collateral history fhmishes in proof of the authenticity of 
this record, it may be stated that Ferishta places the invasion of Gurha by Asuf in 
the year Hijra 072, or ▲.d. 1664; and styites that the young prince, Beer Narain, 
had then attained his eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place 
the death of Dulput SA, his thther, in Samvat 1606, or a.d. 1648, as it gives 1190 
years to the fbrty-nine reigns, and the 6 rst reign commenced in 416. The young 
prinoe is stated to have rdgned Ofteen years, and tradition represents him as three 
years of age at his father's death. This would make him eighteen precisely, and, added 
to 1648, would place the invasion 1668 a.d. 


Teen. 

1 Jadoo Bae, An. Sam. 416, reigned 6 


2 Hadhoo Singh, his son 33 

8 JugumAth, ditto 26 

4 B^nAth, ditto 64 

6 Booer Deo, ditto 28 

6 Beharee Singh, ditto 81 

7 Nursina Deo, ditto S3 

8 Soorm Bhan, ditto 29 

9 BAs Deo, ditto 18 

10 OopAl SA, ditto 21 

11 BhopAl SA, ditto 10 

12 OopeenAth, ditto 87 

18 BAmchund, ditto 13 

14 Soortan Singh, ditto 29 

16 Hureehur Deo, ditto 17 

16 Sishun Deo, ditto 14 

17 Jugut Sing, ditto 9 

18 Muha Sing, ditto 28 

19 Dooijun Mul, ditto 19 

20 Jeskurun, ditto ;86 

21 Pertapadit, ditto 24 

22 Juschund, ditto 14 

23 Munbhur Singh, ditto 29 

24 Gobind Singh, ditto 26 

26 Bamchnnd, ditto 21 

26 Knrun, ditto 16 

27 Rutun Seyn, ditto 21 

28 Kumul Npie, ditto 80 

20 Beer Singh, ditto.* 7 

80 Nurhur Deo, ditto 26 

81 Troo Bobnn Bae, ditto 28 

82 Prethee Bae, ditto 21 

88 Bhartea Ghund, his son 22 

84 Mndun Singh, ditto 20 


xewt. 

86 Okur Seyn, his son, reigned 36 

36 Bam Subee, ditto 24 

37 Taraehund, ditto 34 

88 Odee Singh, ditto 15 

39 Bhun Mitter, ditto 16 

40 BhoWhny Das, ditto 12 

41 Seo Singh, ditto 26 

42 Humaraen, ditto 6 

48 Subnl Singh, ditto 29 

44 Bai Singh, ditto 31 

46 Dadee Bae, ditto 37 

46 Goruk Das, ditto 26 

47 Axjiin Singh, ditto 32 

48 Sungram SA, ditto 60 

49 Dulput SA, utto 18 

60 Beernaraen, ditto U 6 

61 Ghunder SA, his paternal uncle ... 12 

62 Mudkur SA, his son 20 

63 Prem Naraen, ditto 11 

64 Hirdoe SA, ditto 71 

66 Ghutter SA,* ditto 7 

66 Kesuree SA, ditto 3 

67 Nurind SA, ditto (ob. a.d. 1731) 44 or 64 

68 Mohraj SA, ditto 11 

69 Seoraj SA, ditto (o 6 . a.d. 1749) ... *7 

60 Dooijun SA, ditto 2 

61 Hizam SA, his paternal uncle (o 6 . 

1776 A.D.) 27 

62 Hurhur SA, his nephew, son of 

Dhun Singh, brother of Ni- 
aam SA, but of a different 

mother ( 06 . 1789) 8 

68 Somere SA, ditto, 9 months ( 06 . 1804) 


At the dqie of the reign of SungrAm SA the dominion of the Gurha Hnndala 
rAjas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is believed, that he received firom his 
father only three or four of them districts. 

I 

^ rinvaahm by Asuf KhAo. the imperial viceroy at Kurha MAnilmdr, in 1664 a d.] 
* rinvasion by Balmee Biuee Bao. a.d. 1742% See also Gaptain Fells' Inscription. 
* As. fies.*, vol. XV. 
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[The two inaaiiptions whidi fbUow rate more or Ibm to looalitiefl 
proximate to the rite of the oonntry whose history terns the suljeot 
of the piecedisg ramarks.] 


Ituer^^Uenfrom Xki(fr§Of t 
1 Naimiika. 
pTati. 


2 YagYat 
8 Ynapu 
4 YiUla. 


> Okk§Uiirpm^ iM 1019 Smupui^Wl J 

6 Brihana. 

6 Yaao-dhanna den. 

7 Basga. 

8 Jaya-Tanna dera. 


Thia Inaoriptioii poaa c aa e a aa adfeatitimiB interest in the tet, reooidied in iti teit| 
rdatire to its haring been engrared, 1st, in uiegnlar letters ; 2iid, in dear ehaiaeler; 
and Srd, 54 years afterwards (8. 1178), re-engrared in JTaMis diaraoteis.— * Jour. 
Aa. Boo. Beng.', roL riiL p. 160. 


Kmakki (85 miIm Bisspor fMtory.- 8. 982a 

JOynMtjf m^UUi JTiile-Ohiirk 

1 YnTh-Bfja-deta, a deaoendant of I 

Xartta Yiiyya, of the laoe of 
Bharat. * 

2 Eokalla. 

8 Gangeya-dera. 

— ‘ Jonr. Aa. Boe. Beng/, rol. riii. p. 481. 


.876. 


4 Kama-dera. 

5 Yaaas Karma-dera. 

6 Gaya Kama. 

7 KaiaBinriuu 

8 Yqaya Blngha. 


[Mr. Ommaiiiicy,.in tewaiding the Moltdye ^tes^ of whirii the 
tranriation is subjoined, prefiaoes them with a few remarks ] 

There are no sodi names aa Batta Bhja,' Gofinda BIja, Htiwandka &tj%*or 
NandaBfcja,in thecatalogoeof Garha Mandria Bfcjas. Th^ may be desoendanta 
of Bakht Bnlsnd of Beogarh Btiagh&t, bat it is not probable. It appears that th^ 
were Bahtors (Bashtra katas), bat still they were called Ghorowa or Good,* wbidi 
indoces me still to think they most hare reigned somewheie in these parts. The 
Tillages mentioned hA?e not the dightest resemUaiioe in name to any in this diatriot, 
nor can Idisooyer anyat all like them at HodiaaghbSd or Jnbalpdr. 


[In commenting on Mr. Ommanney’s oommunioation, Prinsep 
adds;—] 

One of the most obrioos oofieodims is that of the name on the seal, and in the 
aeoond line of the third page^ where the is modi wpm, ris., Yndhiaatm in Uea 
of Yndhhstara, wbidi the Sadr Amin i^parently sappoeed a oomptuni of Yndhish- 
thira. The 6iat name also read as Batta BIga dioold be Onrgga B4ja. 

Bat the most material oorreetion applies to the date^ whkh Mr. Ommaiiaey 
interprets as Bamyat 1680, or A.i>. 1578. The dphdmdeal ^ at onoe piofeo that 
this sapposition is many eentories too modem, nor do I dearly see how the pandit 
ooidd so te ham misled his master in the trandation, seeing that the teit isread 1^ 
Mr. Ommannay himsdf and the pandit sTofMOw sMIwni irM^Uarmkm. The 


> I read thfa fiamii Bnign BIga.— J. P. 

* The wordea|inoaed to be Ghorowa Is predsdy the same as that on the seiL the 
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obyious meaning of this is nx hundred and thirty bendee,— juit about the period we 
should have amigned to the writing on oompawn with the Oupta and Gijar&ti 
etylee. But it is not at all certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can 
be assumed to be that of Yikram&ditya. The precise letters in modem character are, 

Hit finj • • wirnrv5 

8aka kdU aamvaUark iatUhu f f trii^ottarUhu. 

Now, in the first place, the era is here that of Saha or SaliT&hana; in the next, 
after the word ifateshu^ hundreds, in the plural number, two unknown characten 
foUow which may be very probably numerals. The second has much resemblance to 
the modem e: or eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form ; its central 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the Bhilsa inscriptions. 
It may, perhaps, designate in a cipher the word anke ‘in numerals,* thus 

purporting *in the year of Saka, hundreds, numerically eight, and thirty orer.* A 
fertile imagination might again conrert the cipher into the word eight, after- 

wards expressed in figures ; but I must leaye this curious point for fmure elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which in either case is 
of considerable antiquity, and indeed one of the most ancient of sudi records yet 
brought to light containing a date. 

TRANSLATION OF THB XULtXtB PLATBB. 

(On the Seal) Sri Yudhftsura (the adopted name of the prince). 

Swasti ! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Ra9htra!k(ita (Bahtor), like the 
moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince Sri Durga B&ja through whose con- 
ciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigoroiu energy, extending his rule to 
the ocean, secured him the good-will of both parties (his friends and enemies). His 
son was Govinda B&ja, whose fame was earned in many a battle ; from him was bom 
the self-controlling and fortunate Prince Mfiswamika Bhja, the unrivalled, whose 
valour is everywhere the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle, and was 
always victorious. His son is Sr( Nan^ B&ja, much respected by the pious ; hand- 
some, accomplished, humane, faultiess, a dreadful avenger (Adfo) on his enemies; 
foremost of the aspirants for military renown, chief of the dignified, and prominent 
among the active and intelligent, the very tree of desire (kdlpa drumd) to the 
necessitous. 

All natural and acquired qualities seek reftige in his virtuous breast, a firm 
Brfihmana— a firm Bh&gavata' — ^his surname is Sri Yuddhasura* (the hero of battle). 
He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and the holders of villages, *Be it 
known to all of you that we^ for the promotion of our father and mother’s virtues^ 
consecrating with water, present to Sri Prabha Chaturveda, of the Eautsa tribe, the 
grandson of Mitra Ohaturdeva, and son of Bana Prabha Chaturdeva, the village 
named Jalau Euha, bounded on the west by Einihi-vajarh, on the north by Pipparikh, 
on the east by Jaluk&, and by Uj&nagr&ma on the south,— on the ftill moon of the 
month of Eartika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, and by 
prinoes of oAer lines. Shoidd any whose mind is blinded with ignorance take it 
away, or be accessory to its resumption by others, he will be guilty of the five great 
sins. 

It is dedared by the divine Vyfisa, the compiler of the Vedas, * Many kings have 

^ That is^ a rigid disciple of VidLpu. 

t Mr. Ommanney reads * Ohorowa Sur * (Ghorowa the Sanscrit for Gond), but the 
word is evidently t^e same u that on the seal. 
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in turn rnled over ihii earth, yet he who reigneth for the time is then sole enjoyer of 
the fruits thereof. * The hestower of lands ^1 liTe sixty thousand yean in hMra, 
but he who resumes it, or takes pleasuxe in its resumption, is doom^ to hell for an 
equal period.*' 

In the Shakakfi], sir> hundred and thirty yean orer, was written this edict (S6sa- 
nam) : Aula, the well-ddlled in peace and war, wrote it. 

Tablb XXXIY. — Onisa, Or-DMa, or MiahhDooa, Aod. Cutiaek. 
From the Vansarali, and RAja Charitra, in the Uria language, preserved in the 
temple of JagannAth, a record supposed to have been commenced in the 12th century. 
—Stirling’s * Account of Cuttack.* * As. Res.,* vol. xv., p. 257. 

After the usual detail of the Mythology, and early kings of India, down to 
VikramAditya. 

A.D. 

142 Bate Resari.* 

103 Tirbhoban deo. 

236 Nirmal deo. 

281 Bhfma deva. 

318 Subhan deva. Rakta bahn invades JagannAth by sea, destroyed by an inun- 
dation of the sea, that also formed the Chilka lake. 

Indra deva was captured and di^laced by the Yavanas, who reigned for 146 
yean. 

UABX-TAMSA BESTOEXD. 



^ I have kept here Shatkena as read by Mr. Ommanney.— J. P. 

* Mr. Stirwg says* that ^no information whatever is afforded by the Orissa 
chronideii of the origin of the princescalled the Eesari vamsa ; the foundm of the new 
dynasty in a.d. 473 was Jajati (YayAti) Kesari^ a warlike and energetic princ^ but 
who he was or whence he came we are not apprised. He soon clearSl his dominions 
of the Yavanas, who then retired to their own country ' Perhaps the present inscrip- 
tion may in some measure remove this obscurity. It commences witn tiie conquest 
of Udhiu or Orissa by Janamiyeya, the king of Telinga. It is possible that this 
alludes to the prince of that name in the Purapic lists, but the locality of his 
dominion and the names of his immediate successors are wholly different from those 
of the Magadha line, and their history is circumstantially told as of events transpired 
not long antecedent to the Eesari dpas^ of Orissa. His son was Diiwharava, and 
from the latter was bom ApavAra, who died without issue. The king£m was then 
overrun by invaders from foreign countries (perhaps the same designated: as Yavanas 
in Stirling’s ‘Chronicles*}, when Yichittravira, another descendant of Janemejaya 
reigning in a neighbouring kingdom, possessed himself df Orissa. His son was named 
AbhimanyQ ; his apdn Chandihara; and from the latter descmided Udyotaka Eesari, 
whose mothm, EoIAvati, created the temple to Siva as Brahmeswara. The date m 
the inscription is expressed onlv in. terms of the reign, but, from the sUle of the 
DevanAgari, it may be conddently affirmed to be later than the epoch 6xed for Laha 
Indra lutaH (617 a.d.). Udyotaka Eesari must, then, be one of the thirty-two nn- 
reeorded princes who succeedM him in the Eesari line previous to the estaoliriunent 
of the Gangavamsa fkmily on the Cuttack throne. The figure 3, it may be remarked, 
elosely resembles the ancient form of this numeral; the 8 ii nearly of the modem 
ahape. 

[The following is the list of names supplied by this inscription :— ] 

1. Janamejaya.— 2. Dirgharava.— 3. ApavAra.— 4. Viebitravira.— 5. Abhimanyu. 
—6. Chandihara.— 7. Udyotaka Eesari.— On the 3rd of the light half of Phalgnna 
of the Samvat 18. of the victorious rein of rAja Udyotaka Eesari Deva. who was 
most rich, king of kings, a rAja of the lunar line and lord of Ealinga. ‘Jour. As. 
Soe. Bang.* October, 1887. 

« ‘As. Res.,* vol. XV.,’ p. 265. 
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Ananta Keiaid. 

617 L&lat India Eesari, built tbe BbuTaneawar temple. 667. 

Thirty-two roi^^s, extending 466 yean. Cuttack Dnilt. 989. 

OAHOA-VAN8A. / Tiibhuvana. » 

Gburang, Saranga dera, or Ghor Ganga, invaded Orissa. ) Mala Deva. 
Gangoswara deVa, extended dominions. I Proli. 

Anonm Bhim deo, ascended Gajapati throne; endowed Jagan- VBudradeva. 

nhtn; struck coin; title Bkwat B&i.* 

Bkieswara deo. 

Bkja Narsinh deo, built Eanftrak (black pagoda) 1277. 
fxyh nara aiNKAS and aix sKAinm, called tkb bubaj-vansa bX/ab. 

1461 Kwil Indra deo, adopted by the last Bh&nn, assisted Telinga B&ja against 
Musalnums, 1467. 

1471 (Himber ? Bai of Uri^ according to Ferishta.) 

1478 Pursottem deo, conquen Gonjeveram. 

1603 Pert&b Budra deo, left thirty-two sons, all murdered by 
1624 Govind deo. his minister. 

1631 Pertkb Chakra deo, the last of the dynasty. 

1639 Narsinha Jenna, deposed by 

1660 Telinga Mukunk deo, (Hanchandan) invaded, and sovereignty of Orissa over- 
thrown, by King of Bengal, 1668. 

^ This inscription is stated to be engraved on a slab abont six or BOven feet high, 
which is to be found close to the temple of Budradeva at Warang^ 'the modem namA 
for the ancient capital of the TeUngana rk^as, called in this inscription Anmakunda- 
pura or pakma. The inscription,— that is, its commencement and close, excluding 
the Sanskrit slokas,— is in an old dialect of mixed Telugu and Oorya. It is valuable 
as containing the genealogy of r&ja Budradeva, and os showing that the previous 
dynasty established at Warangal was overcome and displaced by his father, called 
Proli r&ja. The inscription fpves an antbentio date also for the reign of Budradeva 
in TeUngana, viz., 1064 Saka, corresponding with 1132 A.D., and shows this to be 
the rkjm caUed in the temple annals of Jagannath, Churang or Chorgunga, who is 
said to have overrun Eatak coming from the Karnatik, and to have founded or 
cstabUshed the Gunga-vansa dynasty in the very year of this inscriMion, viz.^ 1064 
Saka. Bkja Budradeva is mentioned as a benefactor of Jagannatn^ and Eatak is 
included in the boundaries which are assiraed to his dominions at that period. These 
are described in the inscription as extending as far as the sea to the cast ; the Sreo 
Saila ? mountains to the south ; as far in another direction, which must be west, as 
Bdkataka ; while to the north his rule extendedois far as the Malyavanta, now ]^- 
haps the Malyagiri, mountain, west of Baleswar.-^l. Tribhuvana, a great warrior, of 
the Kdkalya race.— 2. Mala Deva, < chief of the Eftkalya ^kjas.’— 3. ProU r&ja, the son 
of Mala Deva, reduces Govind r&ja, king of Tailapa? gives back his kingdom to the 
king of £rha;« conquers and brands the founder of x^ftdha? in Manhra-kutnagar, 
and because the Erha r&ja declines to join in the expedition, expels him aftenrwards 
from his r&j.— 4. Budradeva. Ascendancy gained by Bhima raja (half-brother of 
Budradeva), consequent upon the death ox the Gokurna r&ja, the Ghorhidaya r&ja, 
and the king of Tailapa ; Mated with these successoB, he ventures to defy Budradeva. 
Bhima flies in terror. 

* [Bhubaneswa (in Orissa) Inscription. < Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' vol. vi., p. 278. 
^AnHymika Bhima^ the brother of ‘*an excellent man,” who had come to the throne 
through marriage with Suramk, the daughter of Ahirama.* Prinsep adds, * the date of 
Anamra Bhima also agrees closely wim what was assumed from the style of the 



• The pundits say this is not Orissa, which always in the old dialects is written 
Oordha Des. 


1131 

1161 

1174 

1201 

1236 
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XKUBDA sAjAS; BHUl-YAMSAy Om IIKIIlDlBf BACOk 

1580 Ramohandra deo, titular B5ja under Akbar. 

1609 Pureottem deo. Afghan incurnona. 

1630 Ifarainh deo. 

1656 Oangadhar deo. 

1656 Balbnadder deo. 

• 1664 Mukund deo. 

1692 Dirb Sinh deo. 

1715 Harikiehen deo. 

1720 Gopin&th deo. 

1727 Bamohandra deo. Boundary much reduced. 

1743 Birkiahore deo. Mahratta oepredationa. 

1786 Dirb Sinh deo, attached to Nkgpur, 1755-6. 

1798 Mukund Deo, deposed by the English, 1804. 


Table XXXY . — Rdjoi o/ NtpdU 


The mythology of Nepkl commences, like that of Kadimlr, with the desiccation 
of the yalley, for ages OiU of water, by a Muni called Naimuni) whence the name of 
the country Xaipftla), whose descendants swayed the sceptre for near 500 years.— 
Kirkpatrick's *Nipal.' 


B.C. 3803 


3795 

3722 

3631 

8564 

8526 

8489 


Bhurimah&gah (adjusted back 
at 18 years per reign, 
B.O. 844?) 

Jayagupta. 

Permagupta, 

Sri Harkh. 

Bhimagupta. 

Munigupta. 

Bidiragupta. 


B.O. 3428 Jayagupta II., oyereome by 
&jput8 of the Terai, 
near Janalrour, b.o. 700 ? 

8211 Bal Sinlui, aescendant of 
Mahipa Gopftla. 

8302 Jaya Sinha. 

8281 Bhuw&ni Sinha, oyereome by 
the 


EBBEIt TRIBB of BASTBBir MOUlTTAniBBBa. 


8240 

8150 

8118 

3081 

3040 

2990 


adjusted date, b.g. 

Daskham. 

BaUmcha. 

Kingli. 

Henanter. 

Tuskhah. 



2949 Srupast. 

2910 Parb. 

2854 Jety daatri. 

2794 Pimehem. 

2728 Xing-king-king. 
2667 SOnand. 

2627 Thdmd. 


these Bgures are, in all cases, to be referred to a Cuttack era, or whether the same 
Deyanfigarf alphabet was in use from Shekaw&ti to Benares, Dinajpur, and Orissa, in 
the 12th century,, while each prince had then an era of his own.^ * Jour. As. Soc. 
Bcng.,* yol. yi, p. 280.*] 

|%e fellow inscription alluded to is to the following effect :— ] 

This inscription is without date; but the form of the letters and the namea of 
persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its age an easy matter to those 
conyersant with sudi subjects. It was composed oy a nanmt namea Sri Y&chamti, 
in praise of a br&hman <n rank and learning, styled Bhatta Srf Bhaya-deya, ana his 
femily ; and it would appear that the dab on which it is engrayed must haye been 
affixed to some temple of which Bhaya-deya was the foundm. The indiyiduals of 
this family, whose names are giyen, are— 1. Shyama Muni, the root of the gotra or 
line.— 2. Bhaya-deya 1st, a deacendant of the aboye, whose dder and younger 

brotiiers were Mah&^deya and Attahftsa.— 8. Bath&nga, son of the aboye, who had 

aeyen younger brothers.— 4. Atyanga; son of the aboye.— 5. Budhiu son of the aboye, 
snmaiiMd Sphurita. — 6. Adi-deya, son of the aboye.— 7. Ooyarahana, son of ^ 
aboye, whose mother’s name was Deyakf.— 8 Bhaya^ya 2nd, son of the aboye, 
anmamed B&la-yalabhf-bhujanga, whose mother’s name was Sftngokft, and who was 
minister to Bkja Hariyarma-deya and his son. 



BAJAS or NKPAL. 


2668 

2498 

2426 

2866 

2294 

2211 

2188 


1668 

1608 

1617 

1441 

1886 

1811 

1270 

1249 

1187 

1180 

1081 

1026 

977 

901 

824 

768 


Jaigri. 

Jenneo. 

Saenkeh. 

Thdr. 

Thamn. 

Barinah. 


Ghmjeh. 

Kaahkdii. 


2066 

2019 

1960 

1887 

1818 

1739 


BUBTA-TAliaA BAOB. 


Nerant (adjutad data of con- 
quest, B.a. 178). 
MattaBfttio. 

XaikTanna. 

Fasapnah dara (founded Pas- 
patnAth). 

Bhoskar ya^ou^ a great con- 
queror. 

Bhumiyanna 
Chandra yanna. 

Jaya yanna. 

Vxisha yanna. 

Sarya yanna. 

Pathi (Prithi) yanna. 

Jist (Jayeiiha) yanna. 

Kubn (kuyera) yarma. 
Hariyaima. 

Siddhi yarma. 

Haridatta yanna (founded 
Sapae Naruyaa temple), 


724 

691 

688 

611 

660 

493 

486 

886 

886 

297 

247 

190 

148 

98 

48 

6 

A.D. 27 


TeshO. 

Sungmia. 

Jusha. 

Gontbo. 

Kimbhdm. 



Yasn datta yerma. 

Sripatri. 

Siya yriddi. 

Vaianta deya. 

Deya. 

Brikh (Vriksha) deya.. 
Sankara deya. 

Brahma deya. 

M4n deya, erected Sambhu- 
nkthmundil. 

Mahe deya. 

Vaaanta deya. 

Udaya deya. 

M4n deya, II., three yearsT 
d^hi 
Snicam. 

Siya deya. 

Narendra deya. 

Bhima deya, yarma, displaced 
by the 


AHIBB, OB OBIOZNAL SOynBEZONS. 

48 Bishengupta. | 178 Bhdmi gupta, expelled by 

117 Kriihpa gupta. [ 


THB KByBBlT BTVABTT, BBBTOBBD. 


218 Siya deya yarma (adjusted 
date, A.D. 470). 

269 AnghO yarma. 

801 Kim yarma. 

819 Bhima Aijuna deya. 

868 Kanda denu 
871 Siya 'deya. 

887 Narendra deya. 

424 Bala deya. 

441 Sankara deya. 

463 Bhima Aijuna deya, II. 

469 Jaya dera. 

488 Sribaladm 
604 Kondaradeya. 

681 Jaya deya, II. 

674 Bala de^ III. 

686 Balaniun deya. 

622 Baghaba deya (a^jnated date, 

A.D. 8801). 

986 Sikar deya.* 


778 * Soho deya. , 

807 Vikrama deya. . 

808 Narendra deya. 

810 GanakAma deya.* 

896 Udaya deya. 

901 Narbhaydeya. 

908 Bhoj'deya bhadra. 

917 Lakshmi kAm deya datta. 
938 Jaya deya, reduced Patan 
968 Udaya deya. 

966 Bala deya. 

977 Padiem deya. 

984 Nag Aijuna. 

987 Sankar deya. 

1004 Bam deya. 

1006 Sri Harak deya. 

1022 Siya deya. 


1060 India deya. 
1062 MAndeya. 

1067 Narendra deya. 


1 ThiaiaexaetLy the flrat year of the Newftrera. He, it is said, introduced the 
Samyat into Nq^U, which may ap^y to this, and not to the era of YikramAdita. 
(With one or two exeeptioni, tnarked *, these reigns are of natural lengths, and 
require no adjustment.) 
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oehullooioal tabub. 


1073 

1138 

1157 

1164 

1280 


Rudra deTa.* 

Amrita dera (a great dearth) 
SOmesar dera. 

Baik&m dera. 


1105 Anya mall— a 1 
1244 ObhayaiiiaR,ditto»aiidearth. 

qaakee. 

1246 Jaya dm. 

-iiii 


1328 

1323 


Anwantamall denu Kftaiai and Tirhnt fiuniliei lettled in Nepftli Samtat 
1844, A.D. 1287. 

Jayaniuda dm. 

Jaya linha 

Ja^ Raera mall, daughter married Hari Chandra, Rtia of Benarea— hia 
daughter, RAj Laohmi, auooeeded, hut waa depoaed by 
Jaya ma, who waa diapoaaeaaed of the throne by 
Hara ainha dera. RAja of Simroun, who. waa expelled from bla own 
dominiona hj me Patan aorereign of Dihli. (See below.) 

Belal Sinha, capital Bhatgaon. 

Srf deva mail. 

NAya maU. 

Afoka mall. 

Jeatilimall. 
jMT. Jait mall. 

781 1600? Jara Ekdia Mall (or Jto Kuah Mull), dirided Patan, Ehatmandu, 
Ban^ and Bhat^n oetween hia daughter and three aona. 


Nvwir 


Raya Malla. 
Bhu Bhin maUa. 


790-800 1669-70 Jaya Chakra maU. 

Trihoka malla? 


816 

842 


Jagat Johi malla. 

Jay Jeta mitra malla. 

1695 Bhupati Indra malla. 

1721 Raniit malla, formed 

allianeewith Qurk- 
h^ which ended in 
hia lubyeraion, and 
Anally that of aU 
Nepfl. 


HewirrMT. 


758 1682 
777 1656 
788 1662 
816 1695 
822 1701 
836 1715 
848 1722 
845 1724 
874 1758 


BAMBPA. 

Ran Malla. 

UHAWAirSU. 

Ratna malla* 

Jaya Prakfta malla. 
PratAn 

Jaya xoga PrakAi malla. 
Jaya PrakAa malla. 
Bhadcara malla. 
Mabendra malla. 


Jaya Jagat Jm malla. 
Jaya Toga ArakAa mall, 




Patan. 


PATAK. 


775 1654 SiddhiNara Sinha. 

806 1685 Nirman Indra malla. 
810 1689 Toga Narendra malla. 

816 1695 IWpat Indra malL 

817 1606 Jaya rira mahendra. 
827 1706 Jaya Indra malla dm. 
886 1715 HridiahNaraiinlia. 


Vwwtr 

887 

848 


1716 Bidd nirmal deft. 
1722 Jaya Zughir Taga 

malla. defab 

840-42 1729-81 Jaya Yiihpn nudla. 
868 1742 Jaya Toga PkakAa 

malla dofa. 

870 1740-5 Ja^ Viihpa 

Agani. 


AVD HOAKO'T, POB BIX OB 


1690 1768 PrithiiiaiayaB.Bih. 
1698 1771 PertAbS^SAhdm. 


nOX TXB UBATAFUB BtodTB, OOOP Pll D XBKAjOlf 

emrBBATmini, pbiob xo oonauMT ov bbpIl. 


1697 1775 Raa Behldnr ^hAdur SAh regent), depoiod by iiobleB 1800. 
1728 1800 QjrwaiiTudhVllBaiiiaSAhdem 


^ [The datea in the MewAr eyde laierted in thia table were written in by Jee. 
Priniep, on the printed page of hia own copy of the ‘Uaeflil TaUea.’] 
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AA 

1720 1804 Ban BehAdnr, retonu from Benareii deposed and assassinated. 
1727 1800 Oirfan Todh Vikiaida 6Ah defa, again. 

1788 1818 Bajendra Yikrama 8Ah dent. 

The Khatmandu and Patan namesi and all the dates from 1032 downwards, are 
eonflnned by Nq^Uese coins in my possession, collected by Dr. Braniley.->J.P. 


Table XXXYl . — Rdjm of Samangarha^ or Biwrwun^ in th$ Tardi^ 
iouth of Nopdh 


FBOX UBXPATBXOK. 

A.D. 844 NAna deva. 

Xanakdefa. 
NaiaxnhadeYB. 
BAma Sinha dera; 
Bhad Sinha deya. 
Karm Sinha dera. 
1328 Harm Sinha deya. 


F&OX HODOSOM*S LUT, * JOUX^ AS. BOO.* 
yol. iy. p. 128. 

Oanga deya.> 

Kara Sinha deya. 

BAma Sinha deya. 

Sakti Sinha deya. 

Hara Sinha deya, compelled to aban- 
don his capital and take reflige in 
the hxll8,%when Simronnwaa de- 
stroyed by Tttghlak ShAh, in 1828 
A.D. See aboye for his connecH«'- 
with the Big of NepAl. 


Tablb XXXYII . — Rdjao of Bonga^^ oaptUih^ Kanaujf — Oaur, 


Abn'l Faxl ennmerates three Dynasties anterior to the fiunily of BhnpAla, which 
lost is identified by inscriptions found at Benares, Monghir, Dinajpnr, etc., yis. : — 
The Amily of Bbugrut (Bhagiratha), Xshatriya— 24 princes, reigned 2418 years. 
The fiumly of Bhojgorya, Kaith— 9 princes, reigned 260 years. 

The fiunily of UdsMr (Adisur), Kaith— 11 princes, reigned 714 years. 

Then follows the fiunily of BhnpAl, to whose 10 reigns 08(b years are aUotied, 
which is evidently too much ; the succession of names dUfers also somewhat from 
those of the inscriptions. 


FBOX ABU'L FASL. 

*Ayln-iAkbari,*yol.ii.p.21. 

BhopAla* 

1027 DhiipAla. 

1060 Deo^ 
BhnpatipAla. 
Dhanm&Ala. 
B^eroOu 
JmpUa. 


XOXIOHXB FLATB.^ 

QopAla. 

DhmwAla. 

DeyapAla. 

nUDAL FLATS. 

BIgapAla. 

sSapAla. 

NArAyanpAla. 

BABNATK XXrSCIBIFTlON. 
MahipAla. 
SthirapAla. 
VasantapAla. 

1017 KivnorapAk (Per.) 


dznXjfub coffbe-flatb. 
LokapAla. 
DhermapAla. 

DeyapAk. 



^ The Monghit plate, dated 28 or 128 Samvat, evidently refers to the Bhi^Ala 
dynasty, and ntS to the YikramAditya era, as was supposed by WilkinsW.P. 
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OENIBALOaiGAL TABLES. 


▼ATDYA bAjAS OF BBNOAL. 

1063 Sukh Sen. 

1066 Belal Sen, built the town of Osnr. 
1116 Lakshman Sen. 

1123 MkdhavaSen. 

1183 KesavaSon. 

1161 Sura Sen. 

1164 Nkrkyana— Nouieb, last rkja of 
aWi Fasrs list. 

Laksbmana. 

1200 Lakshmaniya. 

(See Mubammadan dynaaties). 


bAkSBOANJ XNBCBIFIION,' 1186 A.D. 
Yijaya Sena. 

Ballala Sena. 

Lakahmana Sena. 


Kefava Sena. 


'The pumrt of the whole inscription ia, a mnt in perrotuity to a brkhman 
lawara deva aarma, of the VAtaa tribe, of the villagca of B&g614, Bettog&ta, 
and U^amdna, aituated between four equally unknown placea in Banga, or Bengal : 
unleaa Oarbaghataka be Ohoraghftta in the Din^pur, or Yikramapur, the place of 
that name in the Decca diatrict. The mention or tanka of freah water, with houaea 
built on the raiaed banka for protection againat inundation,— of the neighbouring 
iuigal in the weat, and of the saline soils, u in favour of the locality being in the 
Bhkeiganj dietrict itself, on the edge of the Sundarbana, whore sea salt is stiu manu- 
fiustored. Probably the Chanda Bhanda tribe, made over as property along with the 
soil, may have been the poor class named from this tract (quasi Sandabanda, as, 
indeed, it is generally pronounced) employed in the salt works, and, like the modem 
Molangis, only a step or two removed from slavery. Regarding the Yaidja dynasty 
of ^ngal (so called from its founder being of the medical caste), there is the same 
nnoertainty as in almost all other portions of Indian history. Some make Adisur the 
wogenitor: he who is stated to have applied to the reigning king of Kanauj, 
kanyakubja, for a sujmly of br&hmans for the Bengal provinces ; but the catalogues 
recorded, on good authority, in the ' Ay(n-i Akbarf/ p^^ the whole of the Bhupkla 
dmasty, extending to 698 years, between Adisur and Sukh Sena, the father of 
RrilUa Sena, who built the fort of Oaur. No mention of either of these parties is 
made in the present inscription, but on the contrary, the father of BaliUa Sena is 
distinctly statra to be Yijaya Sena ; and as this is, 1 believe, the first coppen-plate 
record of a gmt by the family, we dionld give it the preference to books or tradi- 
tions, on a point of history so near its own time : for Eo^ava Sena is but the fourth 
in dewent from Yijaya on the plate; or the fifth, if we take Abu'l Fail’s list. It is 
curious that wherever the name of Kosava Sena occurs on the plate there are marks 

aI A. 1 J 1 j j ! av •• « weji a 


of ah erasure ; as if the grant had been prepM w i.iuu.|^ u.« .va|^u v. 
and, on his dying before it was completed (for such a plate must have taken a h 


reign of M&dhava Sena, 


time to engrave), the name of his successor, Kesava, f&rtunately happening to be^ 
the same prosodial quantity, was ingenionsl^ substituted, and mutato neiNtMa, the en- 
dowment was completed and promulgated. Kefava must have been in this case the 
brother of Mfidhava. Little of the historical occurrences of Keiava’s reign are to be 
gathered from the inflated eulogistic style common to this species of composition. It 
u said, in general terms, that no kept his enemies in awe, that he was religious and 
bonntifril to the priesthood. The title of ^onkm Gaureswara.applied to all themem- 
bers of the iSunuy, may mean either the auspicious fkmily of the city of Gaur, or it 


may convey a dy^hint, by the substitution of for (railed race) of the 
inferior caste of the Sena dynasty. Nothing is said of the miraculous descent of 
Ballkla Sena, as before remarked ; but he is said to have worshipped S'iva for many 
hundred years (in former- generations) to obtain so famous a son as gena. 

—who seems to have bc& the hero of the ftunily,— erecting nillars of victory axm 
altars at Benares, Allahabad,andJagann&tha. It may, however, & reasonably dohbted 
whether these monuments of his greatness ever eziM elsewhere than in the poet's 
imagination. The date of the grant is very clearly written in the lowermost line 
saiNfaf ZJyM&tka dink ... but the rest is not legible. The third year 
donbUess refers to the reign of Kefava Sena, which brings the age of the plate to the 
year 1186 of our era.’] 
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Table XXXVII of Assam — aneientlff Ktmtvf, 

The best authority is a Natiye History (‘Assam Buranji’) by Huliram Dhaikiyhl 
Phukan, of Goh&ti. Bengal, era 1236. ‘ As Jour./ 1830, p. 297 ; also Mr. Seott's 
MS. Notes, arranged by Dr. McCosh. — ^Buchanan is not to be trusts prior to Budra 
Sinha. [Tczpur inscription, ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ vol. ix., p. 766.] 

After bringing down the genealogies to the Kshatriya dynasty of Drayir (Dharm- 
ap&la, etc., who invited br&hmans from Gaur to his con^ north of the Br&hmaputra ! ) 

BaIhMAPUTBA DT1IA8TT, 240 TBABS. 

Shu86nka, or Arimatu, built fort of Vidyagarh. 

Phainguya, an usurper of the race of Kumutoshwar. 

Gujanke, former dine restored. 

Shukaranku. 

Mriganku, without issue; died a.d. 1478. 

Assun divided into 12 petty states. 

1498 invaded by Dulal Gn&zi, son of Hosain Sh&h. 

Musundkr Ghkzi. 

Sultkn Ghi&sud^n; after whom 12 states restor^ of which Nara, east of 
Saumar, had been gradually rising into power since the middle of the 13th 
century. 

INDBATAKtA (iMBU) DTXASTT. 

1230 ? Chu-kapha, became independent, and spread conquests, sumamed Asama 
(unequalled), whence Assam. 

1268 Ghu-toupho, son, defeated the B^a of Cachbr. 

1281 Chu-benpha. 

1293 Ghu-kangpha. 

1882 Ohu-khampha ; valley invaded by Mubammad Shbh, 1887. 

1364-9 Interregnum of five years ; when the ministers installed 
1369 Ghu-taopha, a relation, conouered Chhutiyu. 

1872 Ghu-khamethepa, a tyrat, killed by his ministers. 

1405-14 Interregnum of nine years. 

1414 Ghu-dangpha, conquered as far os the river Kurutoya. 

1425 Ghu-jbngpha, his son 

1440 Ghu-phdkpha, ditto. 

1458 Ghu-singpoa, ditto. 

1485 Ghu-hangpha, ditto. 

1491 Ghu-simpha, a tyrant, put to death. 

1497 Interregnum, and Hosain Shbh's invasion, 1498. 

1506 Ghu-humpha, a brother, various conquests. 

1549 Ghu-klunpho, his son, built Guxgram. 

1668 Ghu-khrunpha. 

1615 Ghu-chainmia ; introduced reforms ; protected Dhannanbrain. 

1640 Chu-rdmpha, a tyrant, dethroned. 

1643 Ghu-chinpha.^ 

1647 Kuku-raikhoya Gohan^ dethroned for his brother. 

1665 ? Chukum, or Jayadhwaja Sinha, adopted Hindu fiiith ; defeated Aurangzib’s 
gener(d \ 

1621* Chakradhwaja (or Brija) Sinha, built fort of Goh&ti ; (S&magrya deva, 
Mo. G) ; rraulsed Auiangzlb’s general ? called GhidLum? 

1665 Kodayaditya Sinha, attempted to convert the people. 

1677 Parbattia kunria. 

1681 Lorarfda, for some reigns conftision prevailed until 

1683* Gad&dhara Sinha; his son Kana set aside. 


^ A.B. 1570, A.D. 1648^AMrpafMrrfyep, also called Phit&pa Sinh,the Hindu 
of (7Atif%pA0^(JenkinB) ; he was of the Dehinm fiunily. who took the nmimi of 
Norain ; the other branch, Toughonent, took the title of Sinha. P. 


20 
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OSirVlLOOZGAL TABLES. 


Table XLl . — SMI Rdjoi of the Eamdta. Capital^ Ihodriuomudra. 

* Nine Princes goyemed aboye the GhAts 98 yean, and aftorwaide below the GbAto 
111 yeaTB.*— (Buchanan, * Mysore/ yol. iii. p. 112.) 


XA0XSNZ1B*8 X8. 

9M Hayasola Bd&la rkya. 

1048 VinAditya BclAla. 

1078 YareyAnga BclAla. 

1114 Vishpu Ycrddbana BelAla. 

1 146 Vijaya Narasiuha BelAla. 

1188 Yira BclAla. 

1288 Vira Narasinha deva. 

1249 Vira Someswara. 

1268 Vira Narasinha, taken hy the 
Muhammadans, and his capital 
destroyed in 1316-11. 


A.S. 


1016 


BU011ANAN, YOL. 111. P. 474. 

Yean. 

RAja BolAla RAya, reigned ... 18 
ViraB.R 11 


Ghinna B. R 22 

Dova B. R. 14 


Vishpu yerti B. R 28 

HariB. R 19 


Imadi B. R 17 

Visia B. R 16 

Buca B. R 22 


China Buca B. R 8 


Table A. 

[Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, some years ago 
(1886) contributed to the ^ Jour. Boy. As. Soo.’ an elaborate ri 9 um 6 of a 
series of no less than 595 Hindu inscriptions, collected chiefly in the 
Southern Mahratta country, or the district of Dharwa ; in the western 
part of the Nizam’s territories ; in Mysore, the Mangalore collectorate, 
etc. In due preface to his table of results derived from these especially 
authentic documents, I preflx an outline of his supplementary remarks 
which more properly form an introduction to the inscribed genealogies 
of the leading race : — ] 

‘This [the Ghalukya] is the oldest race of which wc find satisfactory mention 
made in the records of the Dekkon; they seem to have belonged to the groat tribe 
that, under the genei^ name of RajpAts, exercised dominion oyer the whole of the 

Northern and Central India The names anterior to Tcilapa dova 

(Saka 896) arc given on the faith of two inscriptions,* which profess to be token from 
older inscriptions on copper-plates then extant,’ supported by confirmatory evidence 
of a like nature. ‘ From these authorities we loam thnt Jnyn Siiiha claims to bo 
descended from ancestors previously enjoying royal power, of whom 69 reigned in 

Ayodyapnra and other places in the Nortl^ or in Hindustan 16 ore 

then dcMribed as reigning after him in the Dckkan. . . . hut previous to them, 
4wo other families or races had possessed it, the Kartas and the Rattas, the latter of 
whom were overthrown by Jaya Sinha, who defeated and destroyed Krishna, the 
Ratta RAja.* 

1. Jaya Sinha. 7. Amnro. 

2. RAja Sinha, Rene 8. Adityavormo. 

Fulakesi (SAka 411).* 0. YikramAditya (accession SAka 616). 

4. Kirtthivarma. 10. YinuyAditya, 3 WAe Jfe//e. 

6. Mangalisa. 11. YijayAditya (accession SAka 617). 

6. Satya Sri (eventually a family dosig- 12. YikromAuitya (accession SAka 666).3 
nation) son of No. 4, SAlte 488. 


* (1) At Ye-nr, in the Niiam's Territory, No. 4 of Yikram. II. (2) At Hondorki 
In Tonanr, No. 141 of Yikrun II. 

* See also ‘ Bombay Jour.* ii. 6 ; Pulakesi*s father is also entitled Kirti Yanna. 

* See also Major TiO-Grand Jacob's grant of this monarch, dated 8. 627 (a.u. 706). 
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*‘No leoordi hare boon obtained of any of the mooeoding namei in the list, till 
the time of Teila.'' 


[Boyerting to the original text, Mr. Elliot is found introducing his 
more especial series of documents in the following words : — ] 

* The inBcriptions lo arranged are found to relate to four dynastiei of princes, 
reigning o?er the greater portion of that part of India now denominated the Dak- 
■hana, or Bekkan, but at that time Kuntnla-desa. The capital was first Kalykn (in 
the Muhammadan province of Kalbarga), and subsequently Devagiri, now the modem 
city of Dowluthb&d. The limits of this kingdom appear to have been the Nermada 
on the N. the ocean on the W. ; the line formed by the Kanarese language on the 
8.E. ; and on the S.W. they would include the provinces of Nuggar or Bidnfir, and 
of Sunda. . . . The eastern boundary I have not been able to ascertain, \nX it 
is probable that it did not extend beyond the Ohfits, under which lay the kingdoms of 
Kidinga and Andhra. 


X.^CHALVXTA DTXASTT. 


Nsbm. Title. 

Teilapadeva 

Satya Sri,^ or Irivi Mujaxuni deva 

Vikram&ditya I. or Yibhu vikram 

Jaya Sinha deva Jagadeka Malla , 


5. Someswaradeval ) 


Asggjon 

895 

919 

980? 

940? 

962? 


Someswara deva II. or or Sovi-deva... Bhnneka Malla 991 ? 

Vikram&ditya II. or Kali Vikram orPermadi 

raya ,j Tribhuvana Malla . 

Someswara deva. In Bhuloka Malla .... 


9 Jagadeka] 

10. Tfl^pa deva II. or Nurmadi TeUap Troilokya Malla .... 

11. Someiwara deva IV Tribhuvana Malla . 


1049 

1060 

1072 

1104 


XX.«-XJLLABKn]UA OB XALAOHUNA BYNABTT. 

12. Vijala deva or Bijala Tribhuvana Malla 1078 

18. Morari Sovi deva^ or Vira Vijala or Bomes- 

waradeva Bhuneka Malla 1087 

14. Sankama deva Ahawa Malla 1098 


IIX.— TADAYA DTBASTT OT DWABA SAXUDBA. 


16. ViraBollala 1118 

16. Narasimha ? 


XY.— TADATA XmTABTT OF DBVAOXBI. 

17. 1. Ballam deva 

18. 2. Jayatngadeva Jytpfildev 

19. 8. Simhanadeva 

20. 4. Kandarae deva or Kanera deva 

21. 6. Mah&deva 

22. 6. UiMnaWhRfidm 

23. 7. Shankar deva 

— * Joor. Boy. As. Soo.*| vol. iv. p. 4. 


1110 

1116 

1182 

1170 

1182 

1193 

1232 


< Bombay Jour.' iii. 208. The genealogy of the famiW is here somewhat differently 
stated: 8. Pulakesf; 4. Xirthivarma; 6.^tjftsraya; 6. Ghandraditya : 9. Vikramk- 
ditya (brother of 6) ; 10. Vinayaditya'; 11. Vqay^tya; 12. Vikram&ditya. 

1 The Xh&repatan inscription (‘Bombay Jour.’ i. 209) describM Satya Sri as 
reigning in the B&ka year 980 (a.d. 1008). See also Maior G. Le-Grand Jacob's 
Copper-plate Charters (‘ Bombay Jour.’ iv. 97) dated S. 866 (a.d. 933). 
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Table B» 

[1 also annex Mr. Wathen’s suxnmary of the Ohalnkya dynasty of 
the South, the materials for which have also been derived 'from the 
authentio sources of insoribed copper-plate grants of land, etc. : — ] 

THB OhXlUKTA DTNABTT OV THB SOUTH (CAPITAL, DHiTAPIPUBA). 

1 16. Kt&ti-Tarma III. 


1. Jayasinha Yallabha i. Jagoddemalla. 

ffi&ka 871? A.D. 460) <re-eBtab- 
UBbes ’ the ChSlukya kuigdom. 

2. Bana-rtga (Sftka 391 ? a.p. 470). 

8. Pulakesi, Saiydtraya (InscnptioB 
* Jour. Boy. As. Soo.* toI. t. p. 
434) (S&ka 411, a.d. 400). 

4. XCti-Yamia (conquered Naldroog or 
Bed^ * conquest o?er the Mauzya 
and Kadamba princes.’ 

6. MangaUsa, Saiydiraym^ 

6. Neramari. 

7. AdityaTarma. 

8. Yikzm&ditya I. 

9. Yddha-malla. 

10. Yuay6ditya. 

7£ain6mtya II. 


11. Yi 

12. KCti-yanna II. . 

18. Taila-bhdpatf (Berolutiona, etc.).^ 
14. Bhfma. 


lya (restozea Chftlukya power). 
17- vununbditya Ifl. Sotffdirm. 

18. Taila-bbdpa II. (conquers ’Bftsbtro- 
kdta Buju of Builkstambha (Ghan- 
daU, in Berar) and Earkara’). 

10. Batyftsraya. 

20. Jayumbll. (?) 

21. Dasa-mma. 

22. Jagadeka Malla. (?) 

28. Jayasmba III. entitled Sr^PrUMvi^ 
VaUdbha MiMr^fddhvril^ Are- 
MMoara, Forama-hhatdrtia^ SaU 
pdirapo, etc., conquers Pancha- 
drdmfla-nagara, the capital of the 
Chola king, and seizes the do- 
minions of the seren R&jas of the 


Eonkana.— Inscription dated S&ka 
946, A.D. 1026 OJour. Boy. As. 
Soe.’Tolu. 880)> 

[Mr. Wathen’s other grants may be briefly recapitulated as follows :] 
1. Skka 894, a.d. 973. Eakka or Eakkalarkja entitled Amogha-Tarsha ; capi- 
tal Mankhera in the Hyderhb&d country. Bee also * Bombay Jour.’ toI. L p. 211, 
grant dated Sftka 930. 

8. and 4. Sftka 948 and 980.* Silftra, Silyftra, or Silfthftra family present aseries 
of eight or nine princes commencing with Eapard (ttiw 900) who eLsim to rule OTer 


the Eonkan. 

6. S&ka 1102. Sri Mata-Apar&ditya-IUja. Eonkana. 

7. Sftka 1127. Fire local Silftra rftjas enumerated. 

8. Sftka 1182. Grant by a minister of a king of the Chftlukya race. 

9. 10. Sftka 1212 and 1194. T&daTa liunily, under Bftma Chandra Dera of 
DerftraTati. 


Table XLIl.— JRdjat of Ikihi^a, AtMru, or I^fUn^dna, CapiM 
WoragoUior TToromol* 

Nineteen Adera B&jas reigned 870 years (211 yean ?^siqppoBed to be the eighteen 
princes of AnAra descent, prior to Pratftpa Kudra.* 

Tribhueana Malla Bftja, of WazaegoUa. 

A.s. A.D. P(di BIqa his son. 

1084. 1162 Pratftpa rndra built a temple. 

East boundary the seashore ; Sri Saila hills (Bpath of Hydrabad)^; 
YTest, Yakataka country ; Eortb, Mountains^, of Godarery.-* J.P. 


Boy. As. 


it of 


dated Sftka 780, aj>. 808. *Joar. 
if Danti ! 


fol. T. p. 860, and the still eeilier document of Banti Dnrgm Sftka 
67& A.D. 768.1 *^See also Ma ek e naic coBcctioii, introdaedim, cztj 

i?AlsoSfta 
in.) 


ft 

YOl. 


989.' As.Bes.’fdL i; and Sftka 1118 : ’lksns.I4t. 8^ Bombay,’ 
A Sftsanam Am a tonq^ at WaiangbU. 
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A.D. Tein. 

800? Srifianga A.B.reiffned 25 

ViraNftr&yana A. It.. .......... 23 

« Wobala, A. R 21 

Siravayanagada A. R 22 

Pimngei Endia A. R. ......... 15 

Canda Gopftla A. R 82 

Narasinha A. R. 18 

Cambuli A. R 15 

Bacan A. R 22 

Vira' Naraainha A. R 12 , 

1167 Urioandi Prat&pa Rudra, 58 or 54, ended 1221. 

Anna Pemma 77 rappoeed anbeeqnent to Mahratta luljeeticip. 

The Mlechhaa (Muhammadans) followed, and Prat&pa Rudra; whose officers, 
Hucca and Bncca, raised the Vijyanagar dynasty; the list of which, in Buchanan, 
▼ol. iii. p. 476, differs essentially from that gifon by inscriptions. 


Narasinha A. R 8 

Duia A. R. 12 

Sri Pandia A. R 9 

Vasa deva A. R 12 

Siric Virindi A. R 15 

Gutia deva A. R 14 

Rida visia Bujinga 12 

Safica N&rhvana A.R 10 

Priihivadi Bacukera Sadicnn ... 87 


Table XLlIl . — Jldjoi of Choh {Chola^mandehor, Coromandel). 

(Including the country now caUed the Eamatio below the Gh&ts, hod Tanjore. 
Capitals, in Ptolemy’s time, Aicot; then Wariur, near Trichinopoly; neat, 
Kumhhahona, and lastly, Tanjore.)— WOson's Mackensie MSS.^ 


700-1000 


Kulottungfc— others say 8000 
B.O. or 500 A.D., or 1200 
A.D. ; built temple atTanga- 
pur, or Tanjore. 

DevaChola. 

Basisekhara. 

Siva linga. 

018 ? Vira chola. 

1100? Keii ka^ persecutor of Rft* 
mftnuja. 

Bhima. 

886? RAjariyendza, subdued various 
countries. 

Vira mfcrtanda. 

Kirttivardhana. 


Kanaka. 

Sundara, killed h Brahman. 

Xalakala. 

Kalyhna. 

Bhadra. 

1407? Pattira Chola? last according to 
some accounts. 

Kulottunga Chola— last according 
to others, married his daughter 
to 48th Pandyan prince, who 


An illeritimate son (Nanda ?) 
founded the Tonda Mandalam 
'Conieveram)->a]so annexed to 
^“lya king^m. 


Tabli XLIY . — Rdjae of Ohra or Konga {eomprehonding Salem and 

CoiwMore.) 

• The Kcngadesa Rija kal enumerates twenty-six piincea.'— Maekensie’s MSS. 


Virarkya. 

Oovindarkya. 

Kridiuarkya. 

XaUvaUahluu 

Govindall. 

Ohatmbhi^a. 

Kumftiadin. 

Ttivikraina deva. 

Xongani vermk. 


Madhava vermk. 

HarivaxmA. 

Yishougopa. 

Krishna varmlu 

DindSaii. 

Durvaniti. 

Pushkara. 

Trivikrama. 

Bhdvikrama. 


> WBson, * Jour. Roy. As. Boe.’, vol. iii. p. 119 ; Dowson, itid, yol. viii. p. 1. 
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MaUsdeTB. 

GandadeTB. 


Sivam. j a.d. Satja Trftkja doTa. 

PritniTi Eongani Mah&dhir&ya. I 894 Gauttama oeTa, labdaed by tbe 
Rftja deva. | 

Chola RSja, firom whose deacendanti it paaaed to the BelSl Ehjas of ICaianr, 
and thence to the y^ayahagar dominion. 


[baboda tamba-tatba. 

^Dated Shha 784 a812 a.d. ‘ Jour. Aa. Soc. Bong./ td. nii., p. 292. 
(Lhtefwara* kingdom; capital, Elapur.) 

1 GoTinda Btga. ff Gorinda II. 

2 Karka. 6 India. » 

3 Xridlipa. 7 Karka.] 

4 DhniTa. 


Tablb XLY . — Pandyan Lynoity of Mddwra. 

Tradition aacribea feTenty-fonr prinoeib whom thirty-nine names are extant. 


Knlottnnga, 2000 b.c. i 
Anantagnna. 

EftlabhOshana. 

R&jendra Pftndya. 

Rhjeswara. 

Gambhira. 

Yanaapradipaka. 

Parnhatajit. 

Pandya Vamaapktftkh. 
Sondiweawara. 

Padaaekhara. 

Yaragiina, united Chola and 
Tonda to Mftdnra. 

Rftjendra. 

Sngnna. 

Chitraratha. 

Chitrabhndiana. 

Chitra dhTaja. 

Chitra Ycrma. 

Ghitraaena. 

ChitraTflorama. 


Udanta. 

R&ja Char&mani. 

Rfcia S6rdnla. 

Kulottimga. 

Yodhana prayira. 

Rhja Knnjara. 

R&ja Bhayankata. 

Ugrascna. 

Mahftaena. 

Satrunjaya. 

Bhimaratha. 

Bhimaparhkrama. 

Prathpa Mkrtanda. 

Vikrama Knnjaka. 

Ynddha Kolftnala. 

Atnla Vikrama. 

AtulaXirtti. 

KirttiTibhOdiana. 
Yamsaaekhara, founded the Ha- 
dura College. 
Yamsachurftmuii. 


Nkyak Dynasty— founded by Nkgama Narak, an offioer of Xriahpa Bkya of Yijaya- 
nagar, fourteen princes. 


1580 Yiswankth. 

Eririinapa. 

YiiiM 

Yist^' 

Knmaia Kiidinapa. 

Xaaturi Banjapa. 

Hutu Kridmapa. 

Yirapa; died 1^8. 

1628 Ternmala, or Trimal, 1668. 
1668 HutaTi|apa. 


1687 

1695 

1781 


Chokankth; died 1687. 

Krishpa mutu Yirapa. 

Vqara ranga, unaer 
of Mangamai- 
Yqaya Kumkra, do. of Hinakshi 
rani. Fort aeSaed by Hu- 
hamedane, and Hkdnra be- 
Mutary to Nuwlh of 
itio, and afterwards to 


the Bril 


Hs' ^ ^ Xbngades by Hr. H..T. Prias^. See also WBsoa’s Hackensie 
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Table XLYl. — R&joi of Vijayamgar. 

From history, inscriptions, and family genealogy, (see * As. Res.’, toI. xz.) The 
latter authority, in the usual manner, deduces a direct line from Pandu, of the lunar 
dynasty, imperfectly following the Paurapio lists to Chandrabijai the last of the 


M&gadha r&jas ; to whom succeeds, 

AJ». 

Marru. 

Nanda. 

Bhutanandi. 

Nandili, who has two sons, 8es- 
hunandi and 

Yeshanandi, whose fourteen sons, 
ruling oyer Bylemdesh, are dis- 
persed by two inyaders, Amitra 
and Durmitra ; and seyen fled 
to Andhradesa, or Telingana, 
where 

1034 Nanda, maharflja, erected a king- 
dom, and founded Nandapur 
and Warangol. 

1076 ChaUk Rkja. 

1118 YijayaRfija; founded Yijayana- 
gar. 

1168 Yimala rao. 

1182 Narasinha deya. 

1249 R&ma deya. 

1274 Bhflpa raya, died without issue. 

1334 Bukk^ son of a neighbouring 
Rfija, raised to the throne of 
the Dakhan by Yidyaranya, 
hisgflrfi. 

1367 Hayilmra rao. 

1391 Deya rao. 

1414 Yijaya rao. 

1424 Punaara deya rao, deposed by 
Sri Ranga Rfija of Kaliandrflg. 

1460 R&ma ehandra rao, son of Sri 
Rang[a. 

1473 Narasinha rao. 


▲.». 

1490 Yira nararasinha rfija. 

Achyuta rao. 

1624 Kriuipa deya ; extended his sway 
to Gmerfit, etc. 

Rfima Rfija, killed in inyasion of 
Nizfim Shfih, and Pmfid ul 
mulk. 

1666 Sri Range Rfija. 

Trimala Rfija. 

Yira yangat pati. 

Sri Ranga IL 

Rfim^eya rao. 

Venkatapati rao. 

Trimala rao. 

Rfimadeya rao. 

Sri Rtfnga rao. 

Yenkatapati; inyaded by the 
Moghuls and fled to Chandra* 
giri. 

Rfima rao ; recoyered a portion 
of territory. 

1693 HariDfis. 

1704 Ghak Dfis, his brother. 

1721 Chima Dfis. 

1734 Rfima rfiya. 

Gopfila rao, son of Chak Dfis. 

1741 Yankatapfiti. 

1766 Trimala rao. 

Sultfin Khfin took the country 
in the name of Tipu; and 
with Yira Yenkatapati Rfima 
rfiya, the dynasty became ex- 
tinct, A.D. 1829. 


Table XLYll. — RAJm of Maimr {JIfahoohwar or Mysore.) 

Their genealogy is traced from the Yadu line of Chandrayansa.— Mackenzie MSS. 

A.D. 

Betta Yadim. 

Ghamanna vadiyar, son of Yadu. 

1630 Timmarua Yadiyar, son of Betta. 

Hiriya Gnamarasa Yadiyar, his son. 

Bettatha Chamarasa Yadiyar, do., who had three sons, 

1 Timmar&ja Yadiyar. 

2 Krishnarfija Yadiyar, 

8 Bola Ghamarasa Yadiyar; had two wires, Yiryammfi and Demayammfi. 
1600 ? Rfija Yadiya, son of the former, took Scringapatam, 1610. 

Bettada Cha m a r asa Yadiyar. 

Ohlffia vlaST’ } 
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Nanua r&ja Vadiyar, son of first wife of R6ja Yadiyar. 

Chamaraja Yadiyar, his son. 

Imadi Rfija Yadiyar, son of Rfija Yadiyar’s second wife. ^ 

1638 Kauthirao Karsa rfija Yadiyar, son of Uettada, acquired grrat wwor. 

[Chinrayamtan inscrip. Ruou. Mysore. 
1659 Doda Dova rfijn Yadiyar, son of Doranno, extended dominion N.W. 

Chikka Deva rfija Yod^ar, his son, collected family history. 

1704 Knnthirao Narsa rfija Yadiyar, his son. 

1713 KrtHhiia rfija Yadiyar, do. 

Chamaraja Yadiyar. 

Imadi Krishna rfija, son of Krishna. 

Nanja rfija Yadiyar, his son. 

Chamaraja Yadiyar, dethroned by Ilydcr AH ; Mysore destroyed. 

1796 Krishna rfija Yadiyar, restored by the British. 


Tabu XLVIll — Pdigar Dytmty of Trielmu^i. 


Tcrumala Raya, of Achita tribe, in Tenni- 
Yclly, founacd dynasty. 

Ponchfikhya. 

Tondaka. 

Narona Gholfidliipa. 

Terumala NripfilachanUra. 

Navosauri. 

Pfichanara pfila. 

Nfimona. 

Pachamahisu. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka Nripati. 

Tirumala Bhfipa. 

Padmapta. 

Raghunfitha, an officer of Yijaya Rfighara, 
of Tanjoro. 

Tcrumala r^a. 

Sri Yijaya liaghunfith, conquered Chon- 
da Klin. 


Table XLIX . — Valuguti JRdjoi of Vonhatagiri, or Kdlimali. 
From the Mackenzie MSS. 


Pfitalmfiri Tetfil. 

Damanaidu; aided in riring Pratfipa 
Rudra the throne of Wmngol. 
Yanamnaidu. 

Yaradakshanaidu. 

Sinha manaidu. 

Madan. 

Yedagiri noidu. 

Kumar madan. 

Sinham naidu. 

Pada sinham. 

Ohenna sinham. 

Anupota ; extended sway to Krishpa rirer. 
Sarra sinh. 

Dharmanaidu. 

Timmanaidu. 

Ghiti daksha. 

AnuTOta. 

MaSin. 

Sum. 

Yaehamanaid; foanded Yalfiguti branch. 
Chenna Sinh, under Yijajanagar. 


Nirrfin ray appa. 

Kumara timma naidu. 

Podakonda naidu. 

Padakonda naidu II. 

Chennapa naidii. 

Yeukatfidri naidu; whence name 
of place. 

Rfiyfipfi. 

Ponnakondapa naidu. 

Yachama. 

A.D. Kasturi. 

1600 Yacham naidu, conquered as far 
as the Mfidura pioTince. 
Padayachem. 

Kumar yaohem. 

Bengar yadiem: murdered a.d. 

1696,byZulfikfirkhfin. 

Kumfir yadiem; died 1747. 
Bengar yaohem, and * 
Padayachem, 1776# 

1804 Kumar yachem, adopted. 

Bengar yadiem ; ditto. 
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Table L . — Indian DynoBties, according to ForUhtah^ stated to he taken 
from Persian and Sanscrit authorities. 

[The subjoined list seems to have been compiled by Prinscp firom 
Dow’s translation of Ferishtah (* History of Hindustan/ London, 
1812), whose work, often most meritoriously exBgt in its rendering of 
tho original, is at times quaintly interpolated with observations, which, 
though appearing by the context as Ferishtah’s, are in effect not to be 
found in his proper Persian version : under this category may be classed 
the dates pertaining to the ante-Muhammadan section of the Table 
under review. Dow’s translation of this portion of the entire history 
labours under the additional disadvantage of having been based upon 
manifestly imperfect MSS., which arc now susceptiblo of correction 
and amplification from the excellent lithographed copy of the Persian 
text published at Bombay. I have introduced a few emendations and 
additions from that source; but in the process of the examination 
ncccssaiy to this end, I have been led to form a somewhat unfavourable 
impression of Ferishtah’s knowledge, and his power or will to sift 
and elucidate the traditions he inserts regarding file early dynasties of 
India. I am fully prepared, however, to admit that there is much 
curious matter to bo found in his introductory chapter, which, if we 
could but rely upon our authority or troco up his sources of knowledge, 
would be well worth the deliberate scrutiny of orientalists. I in- 
tentionally abstain from entering more fully into this subject as I am 
aware that the late Sir H. M. Elliot has devoted much time and 
attention to the illustration of this fragmentary preface ; and I trust 
that his observations on its merits may ifiiortly see the li^t in the 
forthcoming posthumous edition of his works now under pr^aration 
by Mr. "W. H. Morley.] 

(This list is useful for comparison with those ab^pady inserted.) 

Mahhrhj ; descended from Krishna (not tho fabulous Brahmanical hero, but an 
ordinary mundane king of HindCstkn, reig^ning in Oudh). 

B.C. FaiidCn ; first inrasion of India, M&lchand reiraed in M&lwa. 

1429 Kesvar^’a, son of Maharfij, inradcs Ceylon and reduces the Dakhan with the 
aid ot Munuchehr, king of Persia, 

Man4rrkya, built Man4r. 

1209 Feroz-rai, son of KesYarftja, ncovers the prorinccs on tho Indus nreriously 
ceded to Persia. 

1072 Bustam of Persia establishes 8^r&ja dynasty at Kanauj, where worship of 
sun is introduced. (Dynas^ suxviyes 286 years ?) 

786 Barria (36 years). 

Keidar, a Brahman ; tributary to Persia (19 yearsl. 

731 (die^ Shunkal; built Laknauti (Oauri in Bengal. . Persian invasion under 
Feiranweisa, and subsequently by Alrasikb. 

Bohata, son of Shunkal (dynasty reigns for 81 years after the death of 
ShunkaB. 

686 Maharhj, Kachawa Bajputs of Amber established (reigns 40 years, contempo- 
rary witii Gustasp^. 
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540 Keda riya. Riutam Dista, the Fenian Oovemor of the ceded Indian pro- 
vinces being dead, Keda rfiia rcdnces the countries on the Indus, and nxes 
his residence in the city of ft}ra; driven back by the E&bul mountaineen. 
497 Jaya chand, his general— a famine. 

437 Oahld, built Dihli. 

397 Poms, of Kemaon, usurped throne of Kanaiy. 

350 PorusII.; resisted Alexander’s invasion. 

330 ‘Siiisar-clinnd (Sandcacottus). 

260 Jomi, and bis line, reigned trauquillv 90 years. 

170 Knlikn chand, a tyrant; kingdom or Kanauj dismembered. 

50 Vikramajlt (mod), reigned in Mblwk and Gujarkt; era established;* anarchy 
and confusion succeeded. 

A.i>. Rfija Boga (BhejaJ, of tlie Tdar tribe. 

330 Baraco (Vasudeva), revived Kanauj dynasty cotemporary of Bahramgor, 
urho married his daughter. 

410 B&mdeo, of Rhator race, fixed in Mkrw&r : tributary to Forox Sassan. Civil 
wars, took Kanauj and Bengal, married daughter of Sivaray of Yijayanagar. 
500 Pratab Chand, his general, of Sesodia tribe, refused tribute to Noshirvan. 

— Anand deva; reigned in M&lva, built MandO and Ramgir (stated to be con- 

temporary of Khusrfi Parvis.^ 

550 ? Maldco; ossumod throne of Dinll, and Kanauj empire divided.^ 

— Hispkl, father of 

977 Jaip&l, R6ja of L&hore, invaded by Subuktigin and by Mahmfid. 

— Anandpkl succeeds, defeated by Mahmfid. 

1009 Bachera (Yijaya ray) of Bhattis, invaded by Mahmfid, a.h. 393. 

1012 Prithirkip&l (Jaipkl II. ?) of Dihli and Lkhore, fiod to Ajmir. 

1016 Korra (Kunwer ray— KumfirapAl) king of Kanauj, surrendered to Mahmfid, 
in whoso time the country was divided into principalities. 

Ilardat, rfija of Mcrat. 

Chfindpfil or Calchandra, r^a of Mathura. 

Jundrey ?— Nanda ray of Kalinjar. 

1022 Jasuverma ? rfija of Ajmir. 

1024 Byramdeo (Brahma deva), of Gujar&t deposed ; and Snmn&th temple plun- 
dered. 

1026 Dabisalimo (Saila deva) enthroned in his stead. 

1035 Daipal, governor of Sonpat, fo^ nules irom Dihli on road to Lfihor ; in 
SewfiliK, Rfim ray, another chief. 

2043 Daipal, king of Dinli, with other rddas, retako HansL Tanesvar, etc., from 
Modood Ghiznavi. 

1118 Balin, of Lfihor; built Kfigor in Sew&lik; upset by Bairam Sh&h. 

^ SSS of DiMi } Muhaminad Ghori. 

1193 Hindfi confederacy of 150 rfijas defeated by ditto. 

Jay Chand; of Kanauj, defeated. 

Hcmraj, of Ajmir, expelled Pithiray’s son. 

Bhimdeva, of Gujarfiit ; Goorkhas noticed, under Muhammed. 

1215 Sahir deva of Narvar (Patfin) defeated by Mahmud II. 

— Uday-sa, tributary rfija of JMwfir. 

1231 Rfija Dewbal, of Gwalior, reduced* 

1246 Dilleki and Milleki rfijas, of Kalinjar. 

1253 Diq^, rfija of Sitnur; raised rebmlbn in Sind. 


1 [Do#s£nglirii text says, * The Hindoos retain such a respect for the memory of 
Biker-Majiti' that most of them to this day reckon their time from his dca&, which 
happened in the 89th year of the Christian ora,* vol. i. p. 11. Forii^tah himself, in 
the Persian original, indicates this date os corresponding (at the time he was writing, 
A.B. 1015,) with the Hindfi reckoning of 1663.] ^ 

s Wilford names this king Sadfipfila, or Saduvfipfila. * As. Res.*, vol. ix. p. 211. 
* [See extracts from Albirfini, vol. i., p. 314.] 
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1291 RAja of Bintinpiir besieged br Feroz. 

1294 Rundeo, rtja oi Deogir (DaiuatAbA^. 

— Shankaldeo, his son, married Bewal deri, daughter of 
Ray Karan, of Nehrfrala, GujarAt ; bis wife, umlA devi. 

Bhima deo, rAja of Rintinbbore. 

1299 Hambar deo (Hamira), his son, besieged by A'lA. 

1804 Koka, rAja of MAlwA, overoome by £ui ul mulk. 

1808 Nehr Deo, of JAlwar, surrendered to ditto. 

Ray Ratan Sen, of Ghitor, escaped from A'lA's camp. 

his nephew confirmed in that principality. 

Sital deo, rAja of Sewana. 

1809 Ladder deo, rtia of Waraiigol, made tributary. 

Bilal deo, of KarnAta, resists Tnghlak 1888, founds Vijayanagar. 

1818 HaipAl deo, son-in-law of RAm deo, flayed, 

1840 Nag nak, Koly chief of Kondhana.— From Ray, of OujarAt. 

1847 Man deo, rAja of Buglana. — Krishpa ray of Vijayanagar. 

1889 Ray Sarvar, rayrayan, of Behar. — ^Vinaek ray of Telingana. 

1891 Narsinh Bhiui of Gwwor, Rahtor chief. ^Narsinh of Kehrla. 

1402 Brahma deo. son of ditto, repelled Timfir at Gwalior. 

1405 Ray Darood, and Hubboo or Toolnmha. 

1425 Ray Bheem of Jummo. — Devaray, of Vijayanagar. 

1446 PertAb Sinh of PatiAla and Kampila, 1452 Narsinh, his son. 

1452 Prithiry rAy and Karan rAy.— Bnim rAi of GondapUly. 

1471 Amber ray and Mangal ray of Orissa, 1470. 

1478 Gwalior rAia resist^ Lodi. 

— — Sangat Sinh, expelled from £tAwa.~Si?a ray of Vijkyanagar. 

1490 MAn Sinh, of Gwalior, receiTes dress of honor. 

1518 l^krama|it, his son, killed by BAbar, 1526, and Gwalior reduced after 100 
years' indraendlence. 

1491 Saha deo, lAja of Katra. 

1498 Balbhadra rAy, of Kootumba, near Chunar. Narsinh ray, his son. 

SaliyAhana, rAja of PannA, 

1501 Vinaik deo, of Dhohioor. 

1528 MAn Sinh, rAja of (Aralior. , 

1538 Raim Sanka, of Ghitor ^angrAma Sin^— finally reduced by Akbar, 1570. 
Rawel deo of Bagur. Medny rAja of Gnandery. 

Manik chand and others kill^ 

1540 Maldeo, of NAgore and Ajmir, most powerfrd rAja. 

1542 Harkrishna rAy, of RotAs-killed by Shir ShAK. 

1554 Ramchandra, rAja of PannA and Kidinjar. 

1556 Hemoo usuns the throne of Dihli— battle of PAnipat. 

— Ram-Sa, a descendant of MAn Sinh. 

Jngmul and Devi DAs, rAjAs of MArwAr, yield to Akhir. 

1567 ^eya Sinha, of Udipur— Suijan rAy of Bintinbhore/’ 

1570 Gnandra S4n, son of Maldeo of Ajmir. 

1572 RAy Sinh, appointed to Jodhpm by Akbar. 

1586 — his dgu^ter married to Selim Mirza. 

Table LI . — Mdhratta OoummmU} 

Z.— FAMILY OF BlYAjf, bAtAB OF BATTARA. 

1644 Shahji, a SnbAhdAr of the Karnatio under Aurangsib, bestows jAgirs on his 
sons— Tanjore on Ekoji—dies 1664. 

1647 SivAji, his son, commences predatory expeditions, 

1664 — ' plundm SurAt, and assumes title of rAja. 

‘ The origin of Sivini is traced in the chronides of MewAr to Ajaya Sinh rana 
of Ghitor, 1800 (T. I. 269), thus : Ajayari, Suinnsi, Duleepji, Seoji, Bhoraji, Deoraj, 
Oogursdn, Mabolji, Khailooji, Jnnki^i, Suttooji, Sambioi, SiviSi, Sambaji, RAmrAja, 
usurpation of the PeshwAs. 
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OBNEALOOICAL T1BLB8. 


1669 Siv&ji establidiM a military gOTommeiit— dim 1680, April. 

ICSO Rfcja Rfcm, set up by minister— imprisoned at Raigarb. 

— Sambhaji, assumkl tbe soyeroignty— executed at Talapur, August, 1689. 
Santa, usurped power— murder 1698. 

1689 R&ja R&m. again proclaimed at Sattara, died 1700. 

1700 T&r& Bai, nis wife, assumed regency— incursions into Beh&r. 

1707 Siy&ji II., son of Sambba, nicknamed Shao-ji, released on Aurangiib’s death, 
and crowned at Sattara, March 1708— goes mad. 

1749 Rfrm Rtia, nominal successor— power resting with minister or Peshwa. 

1818 Fert&b SiVa, or Smh, re-instated at Sattara by British, April 11. 

IZ. — ^KBBXDlTASr TBSHWlS OF fOnX. 

1740 BUfcii B&ii Rao, succeeds his fhther— dies after battle of Pfcnipat. 

1761 Mftdhuji Rao Rel&l, second son, invested as nominal PeshwA, uncle Raghu- 
nAth, regent. NAna Famavis, his kArkun— dies November 1771. 

1772 NarAyan Riio, youngest son of BAUyi, murdered. 

— RAghunAth Rao (R^ba), usurped. 

1774 M^horoo NarAyan, ppsthumous son of NarAyan (NAna F. in power), conu 
mitted suicide 179o. 

1796 BAjl Rao, proclaims hhnsclf ; is taken by Sindia. 

GhimnAji, furtively invested at Puna, 26th May. 

BAji Rao, publicly proclaimed, 4th December. 

1818 ■ surrenders to and pensioned by the English, 3rd June. 

111.— bhOnbla bXjas of nXopub. 

1734 Ragh^i BhAnsla, nominated *S4na Sidiib SnbA,’ or general in MArhatta 
confederacy. 

1750 '■ received sunud of BerAr from PeshwA, diea 1753. 

1753 Januji^ eldest son, adopted his nephew. 

1772 Rimhuji, eldest son of Madhoji, removed by Madhorao in fhvonr of 
1774 Sabaii (his uncle), killed in action soon aftw by Mudqi. 

1816 ParsAii, succeeded his father, Raghmi ; on idiot ; strangled 

— MAdAji (Appa SAhib)^, acknowlec^pcd by English ; depom 1 817-18. 

1818 May. ^aur, grandson of Boghuji, seated, on musnud by ditto. 

IV.— THB BlllDlA FAMILY, FBOM A TZLLAOB KBAB BATABA, MOW GWALIOR bXjAB. 

1724 Ranujl Sindia, an officer in the PeshwA’s army. 

1750 Jyapi^ succeeded to his father's jAgir of half of MAlwA, murdered 1759. 

DAttaii, second son of Ranuji, engaged in the PknjAb wars. 

1769 MahAoajl, third, illegitimate, confirmed in jAgir by Madhorao, died 1794. 

1794 Doulut rao, his grana-nrahow, adopted ; fixed his camp at Gwalior, 1817. 
1825 Baisa BAi, his widow, adopted Jankuji, and acted as regent. 

1833 Jankuji, assumed the reins of government. 

y. — THB HOLXAR FAMILY. 

1724 MnlhAr Rao Holkar, a Sudra, an officer of note in the PediwA’a army. 

1750 — ■ obtained JAgir in MAlw^ died 1767. 

1767 MAlf Rao, gn^son, succeeded i^or regency of 
Ahilya BAi. his mother, but died soon after. 

Tukaji Holkar (no rdatioh), appointed to command of troopa. 

1 797 J cBwant Rao Holkar, illcgmmate son, maintained predatory rule. 

1805 ■ coiffirmed in jAgir of Indore, etc., died Inaaiie. 

1811 Tulsi BAi, widow, adopted his illegitimate child, 

— — MnlhAr Rao Holkar; oattle of Mehadpnr, Deomber, 1818 

1834 Martand Rao, adopted s^ dispoaseased by 

— Hari HbUenr, present chior. 

Tl.— GAIKWAB FAMILY— MOW RBIGMIMO AT BARODA, GWArXt. 

1720 Dammmi GaikwAr (Shamsher BehAdur), officer under Shandi Rao Holkar. 
1731 Pilaji Oaikwar, nominated Sdna Khas IthAl ; muzdaiad. 
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1732 Dammi^, son, ooonpied east of Gnjariti died 1768. 

1768 Oovind JEtao, lecondT eon, raoeeeded ; but eldest, Syajl, an idiot, supported by 
1771 Fatih Sinh, youngest, who held real power at Baroda. 

1790 Mannini Rao, aarimed chaige of Syaji. as regent; died 1793. 

1793 Govina Rao, made regent 19tt December, died September, 1800. 

1800 Ananda Rao, eldest son ; disputes with Mulh&r and Kanhaji. 

1806 — ' Treaty with the British OoTemment. 

— Fatih Sinh. 

Tabib LII. — Gwmmmi of Ldhore, 

AA. 

1419 NftnalL founder of the Sikh sect, bom. 

— Guru Angad^wrote some of the sacred books. 

1662 Axuera dfik jQietrL 

1674 Rftm dhsToeautifled Amritnr. 

1681 Ajjun Mai, compiled the * Adi Granth.* 

1606 Har Goring drst warlike leader. 

1644 Har Ray, his grandson. 

1661 Har Krtshpa, died at Dihll. 

1664 Tegh Bdiftdiir, put to death by Moslems. 

1676 Gmu Gorind, remodelled the Sikh Government. 

1708 Bandu, last of the succession of Gurus ; put to death by Aurangzib. 

— Predatory bands; internal feuds. 

Twelve misals or tribes of Sikhs captured Lfihore and occupied Panjkb. 
Charat Sinh, of Sukftlpaka misal, died 1774. 

1774 Maha Sinh, his son, extended his rule ; died 1792. 

1792 - his wife, regent, with Lakpat Sinh minister. 

1806 Raijit Sinh (bom 1^0), established Lfthore independency. 

BUDDHIST GENEALOGIES. 

Tabu LIII.— UAtiMie tmd Japtumo Chronology. 

(From M. Klaproth’s trandatioii, Paris, 1838). 

The Japanese names are diotingniBhed by the letter J. 
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OBITBILOOZOAL TjLBIBS. 


487 Foa tho mi to (Sam., Bondhtoiita), ninth patriarch, diea. 

442 Hie, tenth patnarch of Central India, diea. 

883 Fo na ye che, elerenth patriarch of Palibothra, dies. 

827 Ma ming ta azn, twelfth patriarch (Sam., Aava^ooha) of Benarea, diea. 
264 Kia pi mo lo, thirteenth patriarch of Weat India, dim. 


OOmazrOElfBNT OF THB TaiX DTnAan OF OKDTA. 

212 Lonng chon, fourteenth patriarch of Central India, diea. 

161 na chi pho, fifteenth ^trioreh of Weat India. 

180 Ko li nan too, makes an imi^ of Mi le in India. 

113 Lo hoei lo to, sixteenth patrurch of Kapila, dies. 

74 Sang kia nan thi, serenteenth patriarch, bom at Chi lo fh, dies. 

18 Kia ye che to, of Ma ti. eighteenth patriarch, dies. 

2 Xing hian fetches Bnddhist scriptures firom the kin^m of Yue ti. 

A.i>. 22^ Kieu mo lo to, of Fmh&i^ nineteenth patriarch, dies. 

24-67 Hindfis cairy Buddhist religion into J ara. 

66 Buddhism introduced at the Court of Mii^ ti, Emperor of China. 

74 Tu ye to, twentieth patriarch of India, dies. 

117 Pho sieou phan theou, twenty-first patriarch, dies. 

166 Mo nou lo, of Nati, twenty-second patriarch, dies. 

209 Ho le na, of Ferghftno, twenty-thira patriarch, dies. 

269 Szu tsu pi khien, of MagadhiL twenty-fourth patriarch, dies. 

266-813 The * Prhjiia P&ramita* translated into Chinese. 

800 Won lo tmhu, of Khotm, translates the Fang kouang king. 

826 Pho che nu to, of Ki pin or Chbul, twenty-fifth pafmrch, dies. 

872 Introduction of Buddhism into Kaoli (Corea). 

382 Kieon mo lo cbj, settles in China and tranriates * Mahh PMgnfi.* 

884 Introduction of Buddhism into Pe tsi (in Corea). 

888 Pou jou my to, twenty-sixth patriarch of India, dies. 

899 Chy & hian visits Inoia to study. 

407 Introduction of Buddhism into^bet, under Hlato tori. 

414 'Chy fit hian returns to Chang ngan. 

429 Death of Foe fou pha tho lo, of Mpila Thstu, who tzamlated the Honyan 
king in China. 

467 Pan jo to lo (Prajnfi dhara) of S. E. India, twenty-seventh patriarclh dies. 
499 Pou thi ta ma (fiodhi dharma), twenty-eighth patriaifih of N. India, 
settles in China as first patriarch of that country, dies in 608. 

606 Sang Ida pho lo, of Fou nan, made chief of Chinese Buddhist temples by 
the Emperor Siuan ven ti; dies in 626. 

628 Introduction of Buddhism into Sin lo or Sinra (in Corea). 

662 Ditto into Japan. 

692 Death of Hoei kho ta sau, second patriarrii of China. 

606 Seng lin ta sau, third patriarrii, dies. 

629-646 Tuan honang, samanean of the Chhin fiunily, travels in India and trans- 
lates many books. 

632 General introduction of Buddhism into Tibet,, under bxong dbsam gampo* 
661 Death of Tao tin ta sau, fourth patri^h of China. 

676 Death of Houng jin ta sau, fifth patriarch of China. 

676 Ti pho ho lo, pnest of Magidha, visits China and* translates books. 

699 Chy diha nan tho, of Ch^ ditt(k dies in 710. 

713 Hoei neng ta aau, last patrii^ of Chiiia,.dieB. 

782 Pon koung, a brahman aramana, visits China and trandates the questions 
of M^u Sri (Kin kang ting king). 

814 (alM^ Phan ^o, j^rieat of Cabal, settles in China and tranalales the 
864 Phan jo^mide J^paota aau, grand master of the treasure of religion. 


1 The Chinese MS. of the ‘BibUotheque du Boi* ends here.— *M. Klaproth 
derives the continuation firom other Chinese and Ji^ese anthon. 
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Table LIY. — BtMhUi ChrwMhgy,of TiM. 

From the ' Yaidflrya Karpo/ written at Hlaesa in the year a.d. 1686. Trandated 
in Geoma’a ‘ Tibetan Grammar/ p. 181. 

B.a 962 Birth of Shakya (Ghomdhndba). 

882 The Kftla Chalcra ayatem taught by him ; hia death. 

881 The * Mida Tantra* compiled at Snambhala. 

879 Death of Zla baang, king and author of ditto. 

878 Padma Sambhava bom. 

888 Manju Ohoaha bom in China. 

482 N&ganuna bom. 

278 Biga-aan-graga-pa, aacended the throne of Shambhala. 

A.D. 252 Nyan-taan, Imig m Tibet (^othori), died 871. 

618 Doctrine of * endeaTouxing perfection’ upheld. 

622 Nam-gyal, king of Shambhala ; epoch of 408 yeara, called Mekha gya- 
taoy commenced. 

627 Srong-tsan gam-bo bom. 

689 Kong-cho, a Ohineae pxinceaa, arrived in Tibet. 

651 Phrfi-anang college, or Yihar, built at Lhaaaa. 

728 Khri arong, king of Tibet. 

747 Padma Sambhava arrived in Tibet ; returned to India, 802. 

804 A new aatronondcal period commenced. 

861 Langtarma bom ; abbliahed Buddhiam, 899. 

965 Kala Chakra ayatem introduced into India. 

971 Beatoration of Buddhiam. 

980 Atiahabom. 

1002 Brom-ton, the teacher, bom. 

1015 Sol-nag thang monaat^ founded. 

1024 Mekha gya-tano era terminated. 

1025 Kala Chuva, or Jovian eyde, eatabliahed in Tibet. 

1088 Milaraapa bom. 

1052 Lang ri&iang pa bom. 

1055 Bagreng college founded. 

1057 Lo-dang aheara^ the tranalator. 

1071 Honaateriea of Sangphu and Sikya founded. 

1077 Tagpo-lha-je bom. 

1079 Grathang monaatery founded. 

1082 Baa-chhungpabom. 

1090 Kun-gah-nyuig-po. the great Siricya Lama bom ; died 1 156. 

1108 Phag-mo-grub-pa Donr. 

1118 PeriM of * deep meditation’ commenced. 

1121 Tnbragpabom. 

1125 Shftkya Sri bom. 

1134 Bya^ the prince, bom. 

1156 The Ihet monaatc^ founded. 

1178 The Tdial monaatery founded. 

1177 The Bri-gung monaatery founded. 

1178 The Stag-luim ditto. 

1180 The great Sft^ pandit bom. 

1185 Gung-tang monaatery founded. 

1202 Shft^ Sri, of Kariimfr, aniTcd in Tibet. 

1210 Ter-ton Li^ bom. 

1211 The Lang-tang monaatery founded. 

1228 The Byang and Dor ditto. 

1288 Gro son pnagapa bom, maatered Tibet 1251 
1258 The Chhoa-lung monaatery founded. 

1288 Bn-ton bom. 

1800 Ta-ai-byang ohhub-gyal taban bom. 

1847 Thigp^hen chhoa bom ; became Tari (king) 1847 
1847 Thea-tiiaag monaatery founded. 


21 
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GBHXAIOGXOAL TABLES. 


A.l>. 


B65 Ineamstioii of TMm^kbi^; diod 1417. 

L888 Thang-toiiff-gyU-po Mm. 

1889 Oe-dan-grab-pa bom. 

1408 Sboo-nb, the great interpreter, bom. 

L407 Yearly confeenon at Lbaeea eetabliehed by ditto. 

L414 Karma pa bom; Brae-pnnnyibSr fonnded. 

1417 The Sera monastery fbund^ 

L419 The Sang-naga-kbar ditto. 

L421 Dos-shaba-nor-iang^Ta-tdio bom. 

L427 The Nor monastery rounded by the Sa-skyas. 

1429 Ge-legs pal-dan socoeeded to the Qal-dan chair. 

1488 The Nalenda monastery was founded. 

L488 The Chhab-do-byaaiMling ditto. 

I486 Zna-ln-lc^pa sueoeeded at Gal-dan. 

L487 The Pal-Hior chaitya biult 

1489 LotsaTa chhos-kyong-iang-pa bom. 

1445 The < Pod-kar hal lung/ work on Lunations, etc., written. 

1447 The Bras-yul monastery founded. 

L448 Logros sueoeeded at Gm-dan. 

1461 Baso ditto. 

1462 The Gong-kar Vih&r founded. 

L467 The Ser.9og-chan ditto. 

L470 The Byams-gUng ditto. 

L471 Logros-tan-pa succeeded at Gah-dan ; died 1473. 

L474 Inoamation of G4-dun gya-tsho ; died 1540. 

L476 The Ta-nag thub stan-nam gyal monastery founded. 

1478 Mon-lam-]^ succeeded at Gtin-dan. 

L500 Tahar chhen bom. 

1507 The Ghhos-khor monastery founded. 

1585 Khaa gmb pal gyi sengb bom. 

1541 Snod-nams gya-tsho bom ; dM 1586. 

L575 inritm by Althun kh6n, a Mongol prince. 

L576 ■ ■ built the Ghho»*khor-li^ monastery. 

L587 Ton-tan gya-tdio bom ; died 1614. 

L615 Nag-Tang 10 sang gya-tsho bom. 

1618 Perrod of* morality ^ oommences. 

1625 Bigs-dan aengd, succeeds at Gah-dan. 

1689 Stan dsin dihos gyal, king of Tibet. 

1640 Nag Tang lo lang o^uered whole of Tibet. 

1648 ■■■■-■ founded the Potala (residence). 

1650 ■■ risited Ghina. 

1686 This Ghronology oompiled at Tihassa. 


Table LY . — JSingt of Tiki, to ih$ oUbdMoion of fh$ comiry in iho 

ionfh coniury. 

(From the Depter non po, or andent Becords of Zhonnn Pftl, in Tsang, or middle 
^bet ; eateaoted and translated by H. A. Gioma K6r8ei.y 


pNyah khri 5tsaBpo^(abont two hundred Gxignm Otsanpo. 

and fifty years b.o.) Sm&4 gong rgyd. 

Khri StsanpoN These two names may de- Esholegs. 

kodi^ f sign the same person, DUolegs. 
Mukhritesan-i according to difliBrent Thisol^. 

M. / authorities. Quml^. 

Bingkhri Msanpo. fiGtomg ihi legs. 

So khri Usanpo. Isho 

M4r khri 5tsu^. ZanamsaMd. 

pBags khri dtsanpo. IB4 ^ulpiias fihuil 

Bribs kbri tesanpo. S4 rnol nam m. 
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Se niol|M /de. 

ID6 mol nam. 

/D6 molpo. 

rgyelpo. 

/D6 Snn otsan. 
rGyel tori long Maaa. 
KUMsan^orKhridGah. 
tfPapn dtean. 

Khri thohi ijea nogs Hsm, 

Lha Thothori ffNyan MBan«-(flTe hundred 
ato the first king), a.d. 407f see 

Khri pl^an psugs dtsan. 

AGro gNyan Mem-hn. 

Stagn pNyan piigs. 
pNam ri srong fttsan. 

Srong Hsan ^mpo— horn ▲.d. 627. 
Gnng srong gong dtsaa— (died before his 


ADos sang mangpo fjd. 

ALnng nam foranggi rmlpo. 

Khri 7dA ptsng fotan mes ats’hogs. 

Khri srong /de toan— (bom a.d. 726.) 
Munfidtsanpo. 

Khri id6 srong Mean (or Mutig ^npo.) 
Balpa chen. 

Khn hum Mean d^l. (or ALangdar ma f) 
A.D. 900. 

gNam M hod srungs -(in the 10th cen- 
tnrj ; anarchy.) 

dPal Akhor 4tsan— (dirision of Tibet 
into seyeral small principalities.) 
AKrashisfoisdgsANa. 

Skyid fdd Nyima mgon. 

dPalgyi eigon— (occupied Maiynl or La- 


Mang srong mang 4taan— (son of Srong 
Atsan, etc.) i 


ftKrauus /d6 mgon— (took possession of 
Spnrangs.) 

/DA ptsng m^n. 


Then follow the names of some kings or ptinoes who reigned in GngA and 
Spnrangs (or, in general, in NAri), aboye Garhwal and Kamaon, commencing with 
the tenth century. At LA in Lad^ may be found the names of the kings that suc- 
eessiyely reigned in that principality ; but I could not procure them. There is great 
confosion in the series of the princes that reigned in NAri, and their enumeration 
would be of little interest. There are in Tibet seyeral works containing lists of the 
descendants of NyA khri tsAnpo, the first king, whom they deriye from the Litsabyi 
race, in India; but' in different authors the orthography sometimes yaries, and eyen 
the whole name Is differently stated. This, which I now communicate, has been 
taken from the Dep-ter hon-po, * Ancient records^’ written by Zhonnn pAl, a learned 
religious person, who liyed some centuries ago, and belonged to the Sa-skya religious 
sect, in pTsang, in Middle Tibet.— A. C. 


Table LYI. — Burmess Chranologieal IMh, translaM in Crawfarffs 

Embassy. 

B.O. ■.!. 

691 The grand epoch established by An-ja-na, the grandfother of Gautama. 

628 Gautama bom. 

608 Gautama began to rem. 

689 Gautama obluned demcation (became a Buddha). 

661 Ajatasat began to reign. 

644 Gautama died and obtained nib-b'han (annihilation). 

643 1 The sacred ^h established by king Ajatasat 

620 24 Hiis son, U-da-ya-bad-da, bagu to reign. 

496 48 His son, Muny-da, and after him, his son, Ka^-ga-da-sa. 

486 69 Maha Sam-Vhiuwa. ' 

478 66 His younger brother, Ohula Sam-Vhtswa, bmn to reign. 

472 72 Su<4n.najRa, in Mai-ji-ma (Central India). 

468 91 His son, Ka-la-san'^ in Maj-ji-ma. 

448 101 Twat-ta-paong, the founder of Sa^re-k'het-ta-ra (or Bas-se Myo, 

yulffarry cauM Ftome). 

426 118 Hi. Mm, in Un-jUmiu 

404 140 N.n.dn bena to Nigiit aaifvu fttlomd b, dgbtkingi .f Dm imm 

name, in iMu«ji«mai 

802 162 Chan-ta-kut-ta, in Mij-ji-ma (Chandragupta). 
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axnBALoezoAL tabus. 


B*0. ■•Sa 

376 168 Hif md, Bin-ta-is-ni in Haj-ji-ms. 

878 171 Hit ion, Twat-ta-mm, in Ptodm. 

861 108 Hii ion, Bam-Vhaong, in Promo. 

880 214 Hii ion, lyham-ma-iaa-ka, in Maj-ji-ma. 

826 218 D'hom-ma-ian-ka reoeired tiie lamd af^iiion (Ab'hi-ie-ia). 

820 224 Prince Ma-hin-d'ha became a priest (Baban), and bii niter, Frincem 

San-g'ba-mit-ta, a priciteii (Baban). 

807 287 Ibe period of the thud reheaiw of the commonicationi of Gantama. 

The priest Mapbm-d*ha went on a rriigioiii mission to Si-bo (Geyton). 
801 248 Ba-ban»man, son of D'bam-ma-sau-ka, oegan to reign in Prome. 

880 266 Death of D'ham-ma-saupka GiteiaUy, * his going to beaTen'). 

861 208 His son (ugrandson, Eak-k*iian, began to reign in Prome. 

810 826 Hu son, Kbu-laong, in Prome. 

162 862 His son, Lak-k*boitt, in Prome. 

148 806 His son, Si-kfban, m Prome. 

118 426 His son, Si-ri-rak, in Prome. 

Ill 436 Ta-pa-mang, in Prome. 

04 460 The oommnnications of Gantama reduced to writing in Ceylon. 

60 464 Ta-pa-man’i son. Pi-ram, in Prome. 

80 606 Bam-mak-k*ha in Prome, and his son. 


Bam-im-ga, m Prome, and bis son. 

His son, Bam-mnn-idia-Hn-da, in Prome.. 
Hii.brcfther, Be-iin-da, in Prome. 

His son, Mun-ja,.in'Prome. 

Hii son, Pn-^an-nya. in Prome. 

His brother Sa-k’ba, m Prome. 

Sa-k*b^ in Prome. 

His yoonger broth^ ]B[an«na, in Prome. 
Hu elder brother, fim-tak, in Prome. 
His rider brother, Bin-ja, in Prome. 

His son, Su-mnn-dri^ in Prome. 


The Prome epoch, eitabliriied by king Sn-mnn-dri. 

His son, Ati-tra, in Prome. 

His brothei^ Sn-panya-na-ga-ra-obin^na, in Prome. 

Death of king Bn-panya-na-g^ra-riiin-na. 

Sa-mnd-da-raj began to rrign in Pngan. 

Bas-ae-kyaong| in Pagan. 

Phm-dian-ti| m Pagan. 

His son, T’bimanp-rany, in Pngan. 

His son, Bang-mang-pok, in Pagan 
His son, Pri^-lany, in Pagan. 

Bad-d*ba-gan-sa went to Ceylon. 

P<^-aaiig-umy’s son, Syaon^n-raeh, b^gan to reign. 

His SOIL Sahy-^ban. 

Mak-lfmi-maB and Sn-rai, 

Sany-fban’i great grandson, Ba^mwan-mya. 

SriL-ton. 

His son, San^bmgvkyaong-ngai. 

SOs brcittier, Bangpaiig-pon 
His brother, Xf han-laong. 

His brother, K^ban^ln^ 

His son, T’bwan-VboE 
His 1 ^ Thwaapniarik 
His aokf Thwan^kbyarii* 

Pup-pa-riiau-raiban. 

The prsaent Tolgar eporii established by Pim-pa-ebaiuia-baB. 
His son-inp]aw, Shwe-bon-si, sn eceedea. > 

His brother, PlMaB. 
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AA TA 

eeo 22 

710 72 

716 76 

726 88 

784 06 Bing^thmn. 

744 106 Hif ■on, Shwa-lautf. 

768 116 Hif aoOf Phe-win-miig. 

762 124 Hif aon, Shwe-maiik. 

766 128 Hif aoa, Ohaii-k’hfiiff-iiAdi. 

786 147 fiif brother. Thwiui^WAt 

829 191 Hioflon,K'bd-lii. 

846 208 Hie broueri Ptaa j*bjB. 

864 226 Hif son, Taa-nak. 

889 261 SinsohwuL and his brother, Oha-le-naa-kwe. 

014 276 His son, Sing-ff’ho. 

980 202 Tbnng-sa-kn (the mountain chief) 

946 807 Kwan-dian Kramu^pm. 

966 828 His son, Kranng-ono. 

972 884 His brother, 0hncb-ha-t4. 

907 869 Kranng^p^hans'son Nan-ra-ifha-ohan. 

1080 892 His son, Ghau-lu. 

1066 418 Kyan-ehaoh-ia. 

1081 448 His grandsoiL Alann-chany-sn. 

1161 618 His son, Kn-ia-kje- 

1164 616 His son, Manff-rai-na-ra-snng^ga. 

1167 619 His brother, Aa-ra-piuti-ehany-sa. 

1190 662 His son, Je-ya-ainff-ffa, or Han-taune-mya-mans:. 

1212 674 Hisaon,Kya^)^ 

1227 689 His son, XTchHiha-na. 

1288 696 His brother, Maiu^k’hen-k’hye. 

1277 689 His son, Kmy-<£wa. 

1291 668 Wm soil, Onan*naoh. 

1800 662 Ta-chi-ahang-ai-ha-^ in Fsnya. 

1818 676 His son, dunumwan-na^ in Fanya. 

1822 684 His son, Uch-cha-na. This year Asang-lifha-ra-chan-rwan founded 

Ghit-kaing, and began to rmgn. 

1880 692 His elder brother. Ta-xa-lmukn, in Chit-kaing Sagaing. 

1842 704 His younger brotoer, Na-oai-shai^kyany-chwa, in Cmt-kaing. 

1861 718 His son, Kyany-ohi^< in Ghit-kaing. 

1866 718 Ghau-mwan-nach died,' and Pugan was dertroyed. 

1862 728 ^any-ohwa'abrothfiv; Mau-pa-na-ra-su, in Gnit-kaing. 

1864 726 His Mder brother, Ueh-cha-na-praung, in Ghit-kaing. This year 

Sa-to-mang-bya founded Ang^ (Atu), and began to reign: dhit- 
kaing and Fanya were destroyed. 

1877 789 His tsther-in-law, Many-kri-chwa, in Ara. 

1401 768 His son, Ta-ra-l^kn, in Afa, succeeded the same year by Hang* 

kaung the First. 

1422 784 His son, dumy-jm-shang-sUha-sn, in Ara. 

1426 787 His son, Many-rha-gray, in Ara, succeeded the same year by Ka-le- 

kye-nM. 

1426 788 Mo-n’hainr-Bang-ta-ra, in Ara. 

1489 801 His son, Maiu|-rai-kyany-chwa, in Ara. 

1442 804 Hill brother, Hapra-pa-ti-ki1L in Ara, 

1468 880 His son, Mang^k’hanng the Beoon^ in A?a, 

1601 868 Hia aon, Shwe-naiukyimy-shaiig, in Ara (proper name^ Na-ra-pa-ti.) 

1626 888 Ho-n’hany-ao-hau-pwa, in Ara. 

1641 908 Un-b'haung-chan-nhwa, in Ara. 

1646 908 His son, M^bya-na-ra-pa-ti, in ATa. 

1661 918 OhaFkong-diany-sn-kyaoy-tauBg, or Ha-ra*pa-ti-gan, in Ava. 

1664 916 Sa-to-mang-chau, In Ara. 


His SOIL Fit*tannar. 

His hazier, N^hwe. 
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1665 927 Ptany-diimFiiiaiig-rai-kyaiiy-diwa, in Ata. 

1597 959 Nyanng-rain-man-kri, in Ata. 

1605 967 Hii Bon, Anauk-pak-lwAn-mang-tA-rA^kri, in Ata. 

1629 990 Sa-lwan in Ata. 

1648 1010 His son, Na-dat-da-ya-ka, in Ata. 

1661 1023 His brother, Prung-mang, in Ata. 

1672 1034 His son, Na-ra-wara, in Ata; snoeeeded the seme year Mang-nd- 
kyany-teng, grandson of Sa-lwan. 

1698 1060 His son, Man-aung-ra-da-ngA-dn-ya-ka, in Ata. 

1714 1076 His son, Ghang-p'nni-ahang, in Ata. 

1733 1095 His son, K*haung-thit, earned eaptiTe to Han-sA-wati. 

1752 1114 Alanng^b'hn-ra (Alompn) bewan to reign at Mnt-dho-bo (MondiAbo). 
1760 1122 His son, U-pa-ra-jA, at Gidt-kaing. 

1763 1125 His brother, Ghany-p’hm-shang ^Sembnen), at Ata* 

1776 1138 His son, Ohs^-kn-eba, at Ata. 

1781 1143 -His oonsin. raung-ka^ha, commonly called Maung-mang, son of 
U-pa-ra-ja, at Ata ; succeeded the same year by his unde, Pa-dun- 
mang, or Man-ta-ra-kri, son of A-laung-Vhn-ra, and fwder of 
A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1819 1181 His present Majesty, grandson of PA-dnn-mang, ascended the throne 
at A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1822 1184 Ata rebuilt, and made the captaL 

Tabu LYII. — of IsHmg and £Smmay» — (JVortiom Zaoi of 
I!wropoan%\ Toun 8hm of the Burmooo.) 

From the HatiTe Becords consulted by Dr. D. Biebardson, 1834. MS. 

A.]>. a.B. Bud. 

576 1118 Wathoo daywa (YUndera) and Taka danda, founded Lahong. 

578 1120 Placed Yamk on the throne for Zamma doTi), daughter of uie king of 
Chandapur, widow of Canibodia r^ja. 

35 Kings, or < Lords of the YThite Elephant* 

Aditsa- woonptha buUt the Pagoda. 

19 kings to 

y.n. B5nya men yea ^ Burmese, Dolana). 

1289 651 Benya tso men yea, diaagod the oapital; thiiee manied into Pbgn 

fiunily. 

1294 656 BenyA'-founded Zimmay. 

1331 693 Hga then patohoon, his son. 

1333 695 No tchoon ta yung. 

1334 696 Na tdioon tareung. 

1336 698 Ngathenpoo. 

1345 707 Tso kanprd. 

1347 709 Tao boa yon. 

1369 731 Goona. 

1377 739 Gnathen numa. 

1380 742 Thambt 

1420 782 Tso Benya. 

1455 817 Ttoneat 

1463 826 Benya yothee. 

1503 865 Tso myn ar. 

1537 899 Benya tsay. 

1542 904 Tsomyne. 

1544 906 ZakpAa, his daughter, eaUed there tha Damn mahadefi. 

1558 920 Len hue myadiee^ king of Pegu, took die town. 

— — — His son, Narata 'tso. 

1628 990 fiumlY restored. 

1630 992 Thadan dama yasa of Fagn regained it 
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A.lk T.1. 

1768 1125 Nio omiff reooimd hii independence. 

— — Lenbn Sneen, eon of Almnpra of An, took it. 

1774 1186 Benya ea Ben rebelledi threw off Buxmeie yoke^ and joined Bankok 

aniwia.'nftft - 

1778 1 140 Gkon chee weet, preient king. 


Table LYIII.— o/ Ceylon. 

From the * Ceylon AimnaA/ the Honorable George Tnmour’a Epitome. 


504 Pimduwaaaa 

474 Abhaya 

464 Interregnum. 

487 Panduuuibhaya (capital Annradh- 

pnra) 

367 Mootaaeewa 

807 DeTenipeatiaaa 

267 Oottiya 

267 Maha-Mewa 

247 Suratiasa 

237 Sena and Goottika 

216 Asela 

206 Elaala 

161 Bootoogaimoonoo 

187 

119 Toohl or Thullatbanalm 

119 Laiminitiiaa I. or Lajjetiaaa 

109 Kaloonna or Khallaata Naaga 

104 Walagambahoo I. or Vattagaamini 

103 Pulahattha (neuipen) * 

100 Baayiha 

98 Panaymaaraa 

91 Pdiyamaaraa 

90 Daathiya 

88 Walagambahoo I 

76 Mahadailituaa or Mahachoola 

62 Ghoora Naaga 

60 Eooda Turn 

47 Anoola 

41 Makalantiaia or Kallakanni Teaia ... 
19 Baatiyatina I. or Baati k aabhaya ... 

Mahadailiya Maaim or Daathika ... 
21 Addagaimoono or Aamanda Gaamini 
80 Kinihirridailla, or Kanijaani Tima... 

88 Kooda Abhaa or Ghoolaabhya 

84 Binghawallee or Seewalli 

86 Interr^um. 

38 EUoona, or Ila Naaga 

44 Banda Mobhoona, or Chanda Hukha 

Seewa 

62 f aaa BUoo^ or YataalaVatiaia 

60 Subha 

66 Wahapjp, or Waaahba.. 

110 Waknaiai or Wanka Naaaika 

118 Gajaabahoo I. or Gaamini 


BalatUmaUp of each ineoeedlng lOfaNlfB. 
The founder of the Wejayan dynasty. 
Hinisteri regent. 

Paternal nephew, of Wejaya. 

Son of Panduwaasa; dethroned. 


Maternal gipandson of Panduwaasa. 
Paternal grimdaon. 

Second son. 

Fourth son of Mootaseewa. 

Fifth ditto. 

Sixth ditto ; pubto death. 

Foreign usurpers ; put to death. 

Ninth son of Mootaseewa ; deposed. 
Foreign usurper j killed in battle. 

Son of Kaawantissa. 

Brother. 

Younger son; deposed. 

Elder orother. 

Brother; put to death. 

Brother ; deposed. 

1 14. 7 — ^Foreign usurpers; successiTely 
^ dqposed ima put to death. 

Beoonquered the kingdom. 

Son. 

Son; put to death. 

Boa; poisoned by his wife. 

Widow. 

Second ion of Eoodatiiia. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son; put to death. 

Brothw. 

Son. 

Sister ; put to death. 

Maternal nephew of Addagaimoono. 
Son. 

Brother; put to death. 

ITsuiper ; put to death. 

Descendant of Laiminitissa. 

Son. 

Bon. 
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AfO. Hsaai. 

126 Mohaloomaant, or Mallaika Nai^.. 
131 Baatiya Tina ll. or BhaatikaTiBMt 
166 Choola Tiasa, or KanitUia Tiaaa ••• 
173 Kooboona, or Choodda Naaga 

183 Koodanaama or Kooda Naaga 

184 Kooda Sirinaa, or Sin Naaga I. 

209 Waiwahoiratiiiia, or Wairatian 

231 Abba Sen, or Abba Tiaaa 

239 Sin Naaga II 

241 Weja Indoo, or Wcjaya II 

242 Sangatiaaa I. 

246 Dabama Siriaanga 1^, or Siriaanga 

Bodhi I «... 

248 Goloo Abbaya, Ootba Al^ya, or 

Mwbawama Abbaya 

261 Makaum Detoo Tiaaa I 

276 MabaSen 

302 Kitiiri Maiwan I. or KirUaari, 

Mnrbawania 

330 Detoo Tiaaa II 

839 Bajaa or Bodba Daaaa 

368 Oopatiaaa II4 

410 Mana Naama 

432 Sengbot or Sotthi Scu^ 

432 Laimini Tjaaa II^ or Gbata^wbaba 

433 Mitta Sena, or Xanlaora 

434 Paandu " 

439 Paarinda Kooda 


Bdattonaldpof eiidia iM oi i a rttiaa efiw ^ 
Maternal conain. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son; mnzdered. 

Nephew } depoaed. 

Brother-in-law. 

Son; mnrdeced. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son; pnt to death. 

Deaeendant of Taiminitiaai ; poiaoned. 

Ditto; depoaed. 

Ditto. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son; poiaoned. 

Deaeradant of Laimini Tiaaa. 

Not ^eoided ; put to death. 


466 Kbndda Paarinda 

466 Daatthiya 

468 PittUya 

469 Daaaenkelleya, or Dbaatn Sena 

477 Sigiri Kaioomboo, or Kaasypa I. ... 

495 MoogaUaanal 

613 Koomaara Daaa, or Koomaazan 

Dbaat Sena 

622 Kirti SitUL 

631 Maidi Siwoo, or Siwidu 

631 Laimini Oopatiaaa III.....^ 

634 Ambabena Salamaiwan, or Silaa- 
kaaU 


•24. 9-«Foreign nanipera. 


Deaeendant of the original royal flunfly; 

p^ to death. 

Sqin; eommitted anidde. 

Briber. 

Soi ; immolated bimaelf. 

Son; murdered. 

Maternal unde; murdered. 
Brother-in-law. 

Son-in-law. 


647 Daapuloo I. or Daatthaaji^ Bbodoi... Second aon; eommitted auioide. 
647 Dalfunagalan, or MoogaUaana II. ... Elder brother. 

667 KudaKtairi Maiwan 1. or Kirtiami 


Meffbawama 

686 Senewi, or Maha Naaga 

689 AggiModbi I. or Aklw 

628 Aggrabbdhi II. or Soola Akbo ...... 

633 Bangbatiaaa 

683 Boona Moogalan, or T<aimini Bo- 

naaya 

639 Abbaaaggaabeka, or Aciggaabaka ... 
648 Siri Simgabo II 

648 Kaloona Detootiaaa, or Tiaimina 

Katooroya 

649 Siri Sangalm 11 

666 Dalomatiaaa I. or Dbatthopatiaaa 
677 Fkiaodoo Kaaoomboi or Kaaaaypa II. 
686 Dapnloo IJ 


Son; pot to death. 

Deaeendant of the Okaaka brandi. 
Maternal nephew. 

Smi-in-)aw. 

Brother; decapitated. 

Uanrper ; pnt to death. 

Matonal grandaon. 

Bon; depwnd. 

[coidde. 

Deaeendant of Laindni Tima; coounitted 
Beetored, and again depoaed. 
Laimi^lnmi^ kiDedSb^ 
Brother of Siiiamigabo. 

Okaaka brandi; depoaed. 
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A.1I. VMDM. 

603 Daloopeatiss II. or Hattha-Dattho- 

patissa 

702 Paisooloo Siii Sanga Bo III. or 

Agmbodhi 

718 Walpitti Wasidata, or Dantanaama 
720 Hoonnonara Riandalaor Hatthada- 

tha 

720 Mabalaipaanoo, or Maanawamma ... 

726 Kaasmppa III. or Kafloombo 

729 Aggraboobi III. or Akbo 

769 i^grabodhi IV. or Kuda Akbo 

716 Mihindoo I. or Salanudwaii 

796 Dappoola II 

800 Mmindo II. or Dharmika-Seelaani- 


804 Aggrabodhi V. or Akbo 

816 Dappoola III. or Kuda Dappoola ... 

831 Aggrabodhi YI 

838 Biitwella Sen, or Selaamaiga 

868 Kaasiyappa IV. or Maaganyin Sena, 

or Minmdoo 

891 Udaya I 

926 Udaya II 

937 Kaasiyappa V 

964 Kaasiyappa VI. 

964 Dappoola IV. 

964 Dappoola V 

974 Udaya III 

977 Sena II 

986 Udaya IV 

994 Sena III 

997 Mihindoo III 

1013 Sena IV. 

1023 Mihindoo IV 

1069 Interregnum 

1071 Wejayabahoo I. or Sirisangabo IV. 

1126 Jayabahoo I 

Wikramabahoo I 

1127 Gajaabahoo II 

1163 Prakramabahoo I 

1186 Wii ayabahoo II 

1187 Mihindoo V. or Kitsen Kisdaaa ... 

1187 Kirti Nissanga 

1196 Werabahoo 

1 196 Wikramabahoo II 

1 196 Chondakanga 

1197 Leelawati 

1200 Saahasamallawa 

1202 Kalyaanawati 

1208 Dharmaasooka 

1209 Nayaanga or Nikanga 

1209 Leelawati 

1210 Lokaiswera I 

1211 Leelawati 

1211 Pandi Prakiama Bahoo II 

1214 M a* gh«>- 

1236 WmayabahooIlI.(cra.Damba^a) 
1266 KsTikaala Sahitya Sarawion^ or 
Paandita Prakrama SahooIII... 


ItolatlftinWj ot — «i« ■nfonsfllnf sorenigii. 

Son of Daloopeatissa I. 

Brother. 

Okaaka branch. 

Original royal fiimily ; decapitated. 
Ditto. 

Son. 

Nephew. 

Son (capital Pollonnaroowa). 

Original royal family. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Cousin. 

Son. 

Grandson. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Nephew and son-in-law.- 
Son-in-law. , 

Son. 

Not specided. 

Brother. 

Not specified. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Son; minor. 

Brother; carried captire to India during 
the Soleean conquest. 

Soleean Tice-rqyalty. 

Grandson of Mihindoo IV. 

Brother. 

A disputed succession. 

Son of Maanaabarana. 

Nephew; murdered. 

Usurper; put to death. 

A prmce of Kaalinga. 

Son; put to death. 

Brother of Kirti Nissanga, put to death. 
Nephew; deposed. 

Widow of Prakramabahoo ; deposed. 
Okaaka branch ; deposed. 

Sister of Kirti Nissimga. 

Not specified; a minor. 

Minister; put to death. 

Bestored, and again deposed. 

Usmper; depoMd. 

Again restored, and deposed a third time. 
Usurper; deposed. 

Foreign usurper. 

Descendant of Sirisangabo I. 

Son. 
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A.D. Xmdm. Hitfrt l oi iiit t pof <MhwMeeidli^iofwi t^ 

1801 Bosat Wqaya Bahoo IV Son. 

1308 BhuwaneCa Bahoo I Brother. 

1314 Prakrama Bahoo III. Son of Bosat Wqaya Bahoo. 

1810 Bhttwandca Bahoo II. (at Haiti- 

aailapura) Son of Bhuwcneka Bahoo. 

Fandita Prakrama Bahoo IV " 

Wannj Bhnwaneka Bahoo III. ... 

Wejaya Bahoo Y VNot ^dfled. 

1847 Bhnwaneka Bahoo iy.(atGaiapala) 

1861 Prakrama Bahoo V J 

1871 Wikram Bahoo III. (at Kandy) ... Consin. 

1878 Bhnwaneka Bahoo Y. ) 

1898 Wdm Bahoo Y. or Weera Bahoo > Not ^(dfled. 

1410 Siri Arakrama BihooTHE. (at Kotta) ) 

1462 Jayaa Bahoo II Maternal grandson; pat to death. 

1464 Bhnwaneka Bahoo YI Not spedned. 

1471 Pandita Prakrama Bahoo YII Adopted son. 

1485 Wira Prakrama Bahoo YIII Brother of Bhnwaneka Bahoo YI. 

1505 Dharma Prakrama Bahoo IX. Son. 

1527 Wejaya Bahoo YII Brother; murdered 

1534 Bhnwaneka Bahoo YII. Son. 

1542 Don Jnan Dharmapaola Grandson. 

A Malabar, at Yapihoo. 

Portngnese at Counnbo. 

Weediye Rkjaj'at Pailainda Nowera. 

Baaiamigha, at Aiwissawelle. 

Idinmaan^ Sniiya,at Seven Kories.. 

Wikrama &ihoo, at Kandy. 

1581 Baajasm^ I Son of Maayaadnimai. 

1592 Wimala Dharma Original royal fiunily. 

1604 Senaaratena, or Senerat Brother. 

1685 Baajasmgha II Son. 

Koomaora-singa Brother. 

Wijaya Paala •*... Brother. 

1685 WimiU Dharma Snriya II Son of Baajasmgha. 

. 1707 Sriwira Prakrama Narendia-singha, 

or Koondasaala Son. 

1789 Sriwdaya Baajasing^ or Hangn- 

1747 Kirtisrl Bamasingha Brother-in-law. 

1781 Baajaadhi.BBajMUigha. Brother. 

1798 Sree Yikrama Baajasmgha Son of the late king's wife*! sister. 


Origmal royal fiunily. 
Br^. 


....J Brother-in-law. 

:ha Brother-in-law. 

hgha Brother. 

ijasingha Son of the late king's wife’s sister, de- 

po^ by the Engfish, and died in eap- 


In the natiTe mode of recording the lengths of individnal reigns, without rear- 
ing them to a fixed epodi, saachrousms are nnaToidaUe : Mr. Tnrnonr hu Jndi- 
donsly apj^ed the following fixed points to eorreet the foregoing table. 

B.O. 548 The landing of Yiiaya, in the year of Buddha's death. 

807 The mission from Hnarafisoka to Mtablish Buddhism in Ceylon. 

104 The eonqnest of Ceylon by the Mfthibon. 

90 The founding of Almayugiil.byWalaganrbahn. 

A.D. 209 The date of the Yaitdfiya berm, in vaiTahara’s reign. 

252 The revival of ditto, in the reign of CioldAbhaa. 

801 Deathof Makaseiu 4yearsanadironism. 

545 Another revival of the YaitdUya hereqr, in Ambakira's reign. 

888 Origin of the Yijra waadiya here^, in Mitwella SteTs re^. 

1153 The secession of Pvhkrama Bfihd, 6 years anachr. 
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A.D. 1200 Ditto of Bahaia Haltowii liy DambuUa rook inioription, a.b. 1478. 

1266 Ditto of Pandita FrAkrama BAhO III., error BOTon yearB. 

1347 Ditto of BhuwanSka BAhii IV. 

In the remaining portion of the history of Ceylon, other materials have not been 
wanting for tho adjustment of its chronology. 


Table LIX. d/ynadiw in Aiia, founded after the death of 

Aleaandor the Qreat^ ly hie ffenerale, etc. 


B.C. 


•TBU. 


384 Alexander the Great; bom, 356; 
died, 323. 

312 SeleueuB I. Nieator. 

280 Antioohus I. Soter. 

261 Antiochns II. Theos. 

246 Seleucus II. Callinicus. 

226 Seleucus III. Oeraunus. 

223 Antiochua III. Magnus. 
rAchffiUs.) 

187 Seleucus IV. Philopator. 

175 Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 

164 Antiochus V. Eupator. 

162 Demetrius I. Soter. 

150 Alexander I. Bala. 

147 Demetrius II. Kicator. 

144 Antiochus VI. Theos. 

142 Tryphon. 


B.O. 

187 

128 

125 

125 

112 

96 

95 


94 

88 

83 

b9 

65 


B.a 2551 
258 
216 
196 
181 
173 
136 
126 
128 
87 
77 
70 
60 
54 
37 


4 

5 
5 

13 


Arsaees I. 
T^iiidates* I. 
Artabanus I. 
Phraapatius. 
Phrahatesl. 
Mithradates I. 
Phrahates II. 
Artabanus II. 
Mithradates II. 
Mnaskires. 
Sinatroces. 
Phrahates III. 
Mithradates III. 
Orodesl. 
Phrahates rV. 
ktesIIA 
ites IV.) 

^acei ' 

broto II. 
Vononesl. 
Artabanus III. 
(TiridatesUI.} 


YAB.TSU. 

I ad. 


42 

45 

50 

51 
51 
62 
77 

108 

115 

110 

121 

148 

192 

209 

285 


Antioohus VII. Sidetes. 
Alexander II. Zebina. 

Seleucus V. 

Antiochus VIII. Grypns. 
Antiochus IX. Crsicenus. 
Seleucus VI. l^fphanes. 
Antiochus X. ]&isebes. 

Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 
PhiHp, and 

Demetrius III. Eucserub 
Antiochus XII. (Dionji^us of 
Josephus). 

Tigmes, of Armenia. . 
Antioohus XIII. AsiatienB. 

Syria became a Boman prorinoe. 



ITonones II. 
Vologeses I. 
(ArtAanus IV.) 
Pacorus. 

^osroes. 
(Farthamaspates). 
^osroes reatorra). 
Yologeses II. 
Vologeses III. 
(Volpgeses IV.) 
^ologasesV.) 
Aitabanus V. 


Artaxerxes, Xing of Persia, Ist 
of the Sassanidm, (See table 
LXI). 


ZMOWir UKOS OV BAOIBIA. 


[I ham omitted this Ust of Piins^s, which was necessatily less complete than the 
daboiated series already inserted at p. 178, ml ii. of worn] 


> The dates in this list, as well as the new names inserted in braekets, axe taken 
ftom Hr. lAsdsay’s work on Parthian eoinages. The titles of the kings appended to 
Prins^B note * are also eorxeeted up ftom the same authority.] 

• Thu Ihmily name Arsaoes is applied to all the princes of Farthia, hence ealled 
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Taxu IJ.Xa.—Jr»aoMhm Ehtfi rf Ammia, lueorimf to J&m of 


B.O. 

140 180 

127 108 

114 95 

89 70 

55-86 84 

20 
4 

85 
65 

86 
120 
120 
160 
102 
225 
272 

286 

887 

858 

864 

894 

401 

406 

411 

416 

487 

488 
442 
444 
450 


Chormi. ^ 


ValanacM reigned ^22** Yaghuxdiaff. 

AxsaceBl 7..... 18 

Artaaesl. 25 

XigraneB II 88 lOih year of Anacea III. 

Artavasdei I 

Araaniiu 20 20t1i of Aiaea. 

Abgarus 88 20th of Arsavirua. 

Sanatrucea 80 

Emandna II 21 8th of Darina. 

Artaaeall 48 20th ditto. 

ArtaTaadea II few daya. 

Tiranna 1 21 8rd of Feroz I. 

Tigranea III 42 

Yuaraea 88 80th of Yalaraea. 

Ghoaroea I 47 2nd of Artabanna. 

Interregnnm nnder Arfairizea and 
Si^r Saaaan. 

Tiridatea 56 8rd of Diodetian. 

(IntervaUnn^. 

Ghoaroea II. 9 8th of Gonatantina. 

Tiranna II 11 

Araaoea II 80 

Papua 7 

Yaiaadatea 4 20th Theodoaina. 

Araacea III 5 

Ghoaroea III 5 

Yeramua Saporea 21 

Ghoaroea III. reatoied 1 

Saporea 4 

Interregnum. 

Artaairea 6 


The Armenian l^gdom ez^griAe^— J.P. 


Tablb lx .— Period of Peretan BhUrry. 

PEBHdAdZAN DTXJkBTT. 

Kainmara, by aome auppoaed to be Adam, or Noah, reigned at Balkh. 
Siamek, hu aon. 

Hoahang. 

Thamnrath, anmamed Deoband. 

Jamahid, reigned at Feraqpolia. 

Zohbk, anmamed Ahani, an inrader. 

F^ODi xeatored by Xawa the Uackamith. 

Xodiing. 

Manndi^. 

Nandar. 

Afraai&b, king of Tdrkiatftn 
Zab, brother of Nandar. 

Ghorahaqp. 


the Araaoldm^ and ia almqet the only one Viaible on their ooina. [Their coin titlea 
(nanally oocnrring in the genitiye caae) are— BAZIASns, BAZIAEAZ BAZIAEAN, 
BAZIAETONTOZ BAZUSaN, BAZU1Z2HZ SEAZ OTPANIAZ, MEPAAOT, 
eEOlIATOFOZ, MOIIATPOY, ♦lAAABAMT, EniMNOTS, ETEPrETOT, 
ArroKPAYOPOZ. •iaeaahnoz «yaoiiatop6z, NISATOPOZ, aikaiot, 
ETIIATOPOZ NEIKHZAZft tiOZ KEXAAOmiNOZ.] 



BAaSAXlAX KZVCM OV nBBSIA. 
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XAXA]rZA]r BfTirilTT. 

Kai-kobftd (M rigniflai the 

Kai-Ehhi^ ion or mndion. Siuum hli genenl. 

Eai-KhnirA, grandion. GYmf the great. 

Lohrtopt wm of Orond ShUi. (Oaiflmi omitted ?) 

Giuhthi^, hii wm. Hyitaipei of Oredan hii^. 

Iifendlhr, hii ion. Apanda or Aityagea of ditto. 

Kai Bahman, or Ardediir dar&idait Artazenei Longimanui. 

Homhi, daughter and wife of ditto. 

Dhrhbb ion of ditto. 

BftrA nil wm : the Darini oreroome Alexander the Great. 

(The Miildk-taw&if» or petty kingi, foUowing Alexander, called by the Peniani 
the Aihkanlani and Aehghanii^ ImTe been gixen abore ai the Anadda of the 
Grete— J.F.) 


Table LXl .— of P&nia, of tho Soioaman race. 

[The sabjeot of the dates of the accessioiui of the Sassanian 
‘dynasty is invblYed in seme obscurity, froni the praotioe preyailing 
of zeokoning by the yeais of each king's reign instead of following 
the order of a sing^ cyde.^ I have contented myself for the present 
with quoting the dates given in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, and appending 
Dr. Mordtmann’s latest determinationB d propoo to his elaborate coin 
illustration of the history of the race.] 

826 286 1 Axdeihfr-BAb^gftn bin SftaSn, or Artaxerzei.* 

840 888 8 Shahpdhr, Bhmr, or Sapor, captured Yalarlan. 

878 869 8 Hormnid or flormiidai. 

874 271 4 BaharSm, or YaranM I. 

877 274 6 BahiAm. or Yaranei II. 

804 891 6 BaharftnLOT Yaranei III. B^gftnShfth. . 

894 801 7 Naiad or xfaneiyooiifliiered Armenia and Galerini. 

808 800 8 Hormnid, or Homiiaaai n. 

810 808 9 ShahpOhr, or Sapor II. 

881 880 10 Ardediir, or Artazenea II. 

885 888 11 ShahpOhr, or Sapor III. 

890 880 18 BahaiSm. or Yaranei I Y. KermSn ShSh. 

404 899 18 Yeidegiia, or Iidegerde I.* 

480 480 14 Bi|{hafliii-gaar, or Yaranei Y. Tinted India. 


1 [( Hamiah Iffehini,' Latin Fnfeee,' p. ri.] 
* Fkom Moiei of Ohoiene 


AA TMTI. 

888 Artadrei reigned 58 

885 Saporeil 81 

Kniei.... 9 

844 Honniadai 8 

(oontempoiary of Oonitantine). 


Sapom 


r of Oonitantine). 


421 Artadrei II reigned 4 

425 Yeramni I. Cermanni 10 

485 ladigerdei 1 11 

446 Yeramni II 81 

467 ladigerdei II 


Fenm II. in whoae reign Moieiof 
Ohorene lixed.— J.P. 


* [Some anthminiert a leoeiid bang of this name after Teidmrd I.—* Hannah 
Iffehlni,* p. 14. MordtmaaB, p. 64; bnt there leemi to be no inindent anthority 6nr 
the interpolation.] 
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simAiooioAS xAun. 


y^j^ ***"^"* 

44S 440 15 Yesd^id, or Isdegerde II. 

458 457 16 Hormusd, or HormiidM III. 

458 458 17 FirOz, or Peroae, allied with KhCdLftn of Huns. 

484 485 18 Balfts, Peladi, or Balaacea. 

488 401 10 Eob4d, or CaTadee. 

408 408 20 Jamaro. (Kob6d reooTera kin^om 502.] 

581 531 21 EhoBTO, EeiriJ^uihfrTbn), or Cboiroea. 

570 570 22 Homiiud, or Hormiadas iV. depoaed bj his general (Varaaea YI. 
A.1). 500, M. A.D. 501.) 

501 501 23 Khosrd-Pazria. Kesci, or Choiroea II. pot to death by 
628 628 24 Eob6d ShirOyieh, or Siroea. 

620 25 Ardeablr III. Anarchy. 

620 28 Shahxihr or Sarbaiaa. 

820 27 POrbu-Dokht. 

631 28 Aaermi-Dukht. 

081 20 Ferokh-zhd-B^htyar. 

1 832 80 zezd^gird or ladegorde III. oyerthrown by Mnaalmkns 841. 


Table LXII.^-^iTAtfffyk, vkegirenU or auec&ttan rf Mahamsd or 

hamniad bin Abd^dUah, toAoto death oeourrod m the llfA of Wjra 
ora, or a.d. . 632 .* 

(This 'and the following from Manden’s ^Nnmismata Oiientala,’ corrected up from 
later Nnmiamatio works.) 

A.V. IJB. 

11 632 1 Abdbakr. 

18 884 2 IPmar. 

28 644 8 U’ftmbn. 

85 656 4 A'U. 

40 661 5 9asan Inn A’li, retired to Medina-oQiuain killed at Kerbeln 

BLACn OF OlOCZAK, BBIOEXKO AT BAMASOUS. 

41 661-2 1 Mna’wiah I. 

60 670-80 2 TaafdbinMna’wSah. 

64 688-4 3 Mna’wtth II. bin Tasld. 

64 684 4 A*bdai^ bin Znbeir. 

> [682 A.XI. is the date of the commencement of this kxng^s reign, whiidi has giyen 
the initial year to the era bearing his name. See p. 142, yol. iif imI#, Oakley’s 
^ Hist Saracens,’ pp. 145, 277.] 

* [I haye altm^ the original transliteration of those names in order to reduce 
the orthography of the Boman eq^yalents to as elose an adherence to the literal 
definition of the original Knfio as the nature of onr English system of writing will 
permit. The nine letters of the Arabic alphabet, whose powers haye been penrerted 
m the utterance of foreigners, haye been made to follow the Persian system of 
phonetic ezpression, and are seyerally rq^esented by the following English pointed 
or accented eqniyatots 

1 I S 4 s S7le 

e# C ^ ^ t 

» b ; 4 * f t 8 a',u’,eic. b 

The Aiabie powera of these letten are seyerally^l. th (Mick); 2. A; 8. M (Mis); 
4. e; 5. d; 6. 7. tk{hihat); 8. a; 9. A (gnttnral). I haye not conco^ my- 

self matly with the correction of the oqniyalents of the Arabio short yowels, bat it 
may oe noted thaL nnder the old avstem, (he Sn^tUh yowd o ordinarily stood for 
what modenjpiactiM. represents by the sh^ e, though in many eases it wpa insertad 
indiflbrently in the place of the ^,] 



THE KHUIVB, 
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64 684 6 MarwtiibiiiQakiiii. 

65 684-5 6 A*bd-uL.maUk bin Marwin. 

86 705 7 WalidbinA’bd-nl-iiuaik. 

-96 714-15 8 Solaimbn bin A’bd-ul-mi^. 

00 717-18 9 irinarbinA*bd-nl-a*iif. 

101 719-20 10 Yaiid II. bin A'bd-nl-iiiAlik. 

105 728-4 11 Hidi&m bin A*bd-iil-mB]ik. 

125 742-3 12 Walid II. bin Yaiid. 

126 748-4 18 Yaiid III. bin WaUd. 

126 744 14 Ibrahim bin Walid. 

127 744-5 15 Marw4n II. bin Mobammad, depoaed and dain 

BAOn OF AL-A'BbIi, nmONXNO at BAOHDiiD. 

182 749-50 1 Abdl A'bbfts al-iaffab. 

186 758-4 2 Almanydr. 

158 774-5 8 Al-Mahdi bin al-Manadr. 

169 785-6 4 Al-H&dibinal-lfahdi. 

170 786-7 5 Hardn al-Raahidbinal-Mahdi. 

198 809-10 6 Al-amin bin al-Baabid. 

198 218-14 7 Al-M&mdh bin al Baabid. 

202-8 Ibrkhim bin Al-Mahdi, competitor, 817-18. 

218 888-4 8 Al-Ma'tafem billah bin al-Raahid. 

227 841-2 9 Al-Wbiik-biHah bin al-Ma*tafem. ^ 

282 846-7 10 Al-Mntawakkil a*l allah bin Ms'tafem. 

247 861-2 11 Al-Munta^ir biUah bin Mntairtdddl. 

248 862-8 12 Al-Ma'ata'in billah bin Muhammad bin Ma’taaom. 

252 866-7 18 Al/Ma*tai billalvbin Mutawakkil. 

255 868-9 14 Al-Muhtadi billah bin Wksik. 

256 869-70 15 AlrMa'tamed a'la Ulah bin Mutawakil; Egypt independent. 

Muwafflk billah, hia coadjutor from 871 to 891. 

279 892-3 16 Al-Ma*tafed billah oin Muwafflk. ' 

289 901-2 17 Al-Muktaft billah bin Ma’taaed ; proyincea independent. 

205 907-8 18 Al-Muktader billah bin Ma'tafod; murdered by a eunuch. 

820 982 19 Al-^fther billah bin M*ataa^. 

822 933-4 20 Al-Bafi bilhA bin Mnktader ; Amfr ul nmrk powerftiL 

829 940-1 21 Al-Mutaki billah bin Muktato. 

888 944-5 22 Al-Muita^ billah bln Mntabi> 

884 945-6 23 Al-Mutt’lillah bin Muktader. 

863 978-4 24 Al-Tai’ lillah bin Muti’. 

881 991-2 25 Al-Kftdir billah bin TAalr Muktader. 

422 1030-1 26 Al-^Um beamrillah Abd Ja'toA’bd-Allah bin ^bdir. 

467 1074-75 27 Al-MuktadI billah Abn’l Xaaem A’bdallah bin Muhammad bin 

TTAtm beamiillah. 

487 1094-5 28 AlrMuataahir billah bin Muktadf. 

512 1118-9 29 Al-Mnatarahed billah bin Mnataihir. 

529 1184*5 80 Al-Rftahid billah bin Muatardied. 

580 1185-6 81 Al Muktafi beamiillah bin Muataihir. 

555 1160 82 Al-Muatanjed billah bin Muktaff. 

566 1170-1 88 Al-Muata^ beunrUlah bin Muatanjed. 

575 1179-80 3i Al-N4iir la din illah bin Muatanjed, profeaaea Shiah dootrinea. 
622 1225 85 Al-^ahir beamrillah Muhammad bin Niair. 

628 1226 86 Al-Mnatanfer billah AbO J&frr Al-Manadr bin jj^fthir. 

640 1242-8 87 Al-Mnota’iem billah Ab6 Ahmad A’bd-Allah bin Muatanyer. 

In the year W (1258), Baa^dful waa beaiejged and taken by the Moghul Chief 
Hulftgu, grandacm of Jenghii fiikn, and the Khalif Muata*aem put to death. 

[I have introduced among Frinaep’s original extracts the Tables 
marked C* D> E. which have been compiled chiefly from the work of 

V 
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GsmiaeicAL tables. 


^amzah I^fiih&ni/ for fho purpose of illustrating more folly the annals 
of the Eastern proyinees of the empire of the Ehalifb, the sueoessional 
history of which may chance to tiurow light upon some of the obscure 
dynastioB of the conterminous kingdoms of India, whose epochs and 
transitiona are so peculiarly identified with the objects of these volumes. 


Table Ce— ulrai Oovumon of JSThoriidn: oapitdb, JUorv, NUhdffMr, 

Bohhdra. 


(A’bdallah bin Tfthir adopts the second, Isma'Sl bin Abmad the third.) 


A.B. A.D. 

120 747 Abd Mndim. 

187 756 AbdD&ddKh61idbmIbndiim. 
140 757 Abd A*s&m bin SaUm. 

142 759 A'bdnlJab&rbinA'bdulrabman. 
148 760 bin Ij^asaimah. 

144 768 Abd A’dn A*bd nl Malik. 

140 766 Abd Malik Asld bin A'bdallah. 

150 768 Q&aim (again). 

151 768 J^umid oin ^Labtabah. 

159 776 A’bdallah bin 9iimid. 

160 776 Abd A’dn. 

Mn'64 bin Mndim. 

168 780 Zahir bin Almasib. 

166 782 Alfad bin gulaimto. 

170 787 Ja'far bin Muhammad. 

Table 

204 810 Tdbir bin Al-9naain. 

207 822 TslbshbinT&hir. 

218 829 A’bdallah bin Tbbir. 


A.B. A.D. 

178 700 Albasan bin l^abtabah. 

175 792 Ohitrtf bin A’td. 

177 708 9anuah bin MUik. 

177 708 Alfavl bin Tabyi bin Kh&lid. 
170 705 A’mrd bin Qamid. 

170 706 Manfdr bin Yasid bin Alkhd- 
lidAl-mabdi. 

Ja’far bin Yabyl. 

180 706 A’li bin A’isi bin M&hfin. 

102 808 Hargama bin Aa’yan. 

198 8C{p AlMAmdn(BubBequentljKha- 

196 813 Al^i'UnSahl (nwniiuied) 
808 818 BajOUn^ulfak. 

Ohasftn bin A’bdd. 

-Tdhmdeo. 

230 844 T4bir bin A’bdallah. 

248 862 Muhammad bin Tbhir. 


Table E. — 

250 878 Ya’kdb bin Lais, 

265 878 A’mrd bin Lais, defeated by lama’ll bin Ahmad, the S&manf in a.r. 287, 
A.D. 900. 

287 000 Tfthir bin Muhammad anoceeds in Siatftn (Price ii. 288). 


Table LXin. — Sdmdmon or Bdmdni Dynaoty of BMdra, Khordom 

and Ponta. 

A»V Am9» 

261 874-5 1 Naw bin Ahmad, great grandson of SftmAn, a robber chief, ap- 
pointed gotemor of Bukhftrd by the KhaUf Ma’tamad. 

270 802 2 lama’ll bb A^ad. 

205 007 8 Ahmad bin lama’ll. 

801 014 4 Kaw bin Ahmad. 

881 043 5 MdhbinNasr. 

848 054 6 A’bd-nl-malik bin Kdh. 

850 961 7 Al-Manfdr bin Mdb. ^ 

866 076 8 Kdh ben Al-Manf dr. [By some anihorities this aoceaaion ia placed 

in Bajab, a.k. MA 

887 007 0 ALMaJ^ blnNdlLdqpoaedBndbUilded. 

880 090 10 A’bd-ifi-malik bin Kdb. [Ailek XhSn entert Bukh6rd on the 10th 

of prka’dah, a*r. 880. 

11 Isma’fltoKdh,kflMinthe8rdmoiiih cf A.K. 895.] 

* («<»mp«t»4iii A.B. SM ■ aji. 961.^ edit, of 

M. eotnraUt: Uprii^ 1848 



oHAsiri BnlraT. 


Tabu LXIV.— 2%^ Ohanni Dynoity^ wiih the cotemparary KMlfi 
ufhois names appeair on the local coinage, 

(From the ^ Jour. Boy Am, Soo./ 1848.) 


wiiawni ««»ihnhini 


lluglorGliHiiL 


ilMutt'lillah ... 
Abdicatei, Pi’l 
Xa’dah, 868 

A1 T&i’ lilUh 

DepoiedhyBahh 
al %wlah (Sha-I 
bftn), 881 


AlKftdirlnllah... 881 
I>ied,priHajah, 

422 887 


Al KUmbeamril- 

Idi 

Diedy 18 Shibtof 
467 


077 |StttmktigSn 


Bevolt 850, Baufat al $af&. 


AlptMih'B death doubtM. 
^bd labak Ibrahim, Ibn 
Qaiikal.") 


Subuktiffin’adeath, 886,N&f>ri, 
JenhM; 887, Abifil Farhj ; 887 
(Shab&n), Baufat al ^aft, 
Abdl Fidh, Khal&ntalAkh- 
bhr. 

Mahmdd Entitled Saif al dowlah, 884 ; 

takes possession of Ohaml, 
Babl al Awal, 888 ; becomes 
independent, 889.— Various 
authorities. 

Muhammad*. Mahmddfs deatlL Babial AkhSr, 
421, AbdlE^Khalftsatal 
Akhbir. 


Masa'dd 


Muhammad’s Ist reign, 7mthB., 
Nkful* Masa’dd’saocession, 
422,NMiil; 421(8rdShawU), 
^VP^al l^aft, Khalftsat alj 


Muhammad ..I Bebellion against Masa’dA 482 
(Babi al Akhir), Abdl Fedd; 
Muhammad’s restoration, 
482, N&firi, Abdl Fann ; 482 
(Jumdd alAwal),Akban;488, 
Qabib al Bair; 488 (JurnU 
al Awal), Gusidah. 
Muhammad*s2ndreign,4 mths., 
N&iul* M6ddd*B accession, 
482 (Shabftn), Masa*ddL482, 


484, Gusidah ; 488, Xhalftsat 
alAkhbftr; Feriditah. 

M6ddd’s death, 441, NfcfirLi 
AbdlFaraj; 441(lE^ab},AbA 
Fidd, Gusidah, Baufat al 
96ft, KhaUsat al Akhbdr, 
Qabib alSair. 

22 
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Table LXY. — Sultdm of th$ Soljiik Lynaoiff, 

[The grandsons of Seljd^, a Turk of the tribe of Kbazar or Ohaz on the Caspian, 
Toghrul-beg and Jfifer-beg Daodd, were in the service of Mahm6d of Ghazni. 
In A.H. 429 (1036), the former resisted Masa’dd, and received investiture as 
Sult&n of Khorhn from the Eh&lif. The three branches of the Scljdk family 
settled in Hamad&n, Eerm&n, and Hum or Anatolia.— Marsdon's * Or. Num.’] 

Z. — BEUtijK DTEASTY OF I&Xn OB PERSIA. 

A.H. A.S. 

429 1037 Hukn-ud-din Abuthaleb, Toghrel Beg, MahmOd. 

465 1063 Alp Arslan, Abushajia, Azz ud-din. 

465 1072 Maleksh&h, Moaz ud-din abul fateh. 

485 1092 Barkiarok, rokn ud-din abulmozaffer k&sim : in his reim the empire was 
divided, he retaining Persia; Ghi&s ud-din Muhammaa, Syria and Ader- 
bijhn; and Moaz ud-din burhftn sanji&r, Khorhs&n and Maverulnahr. 
498 1104 Mtdek Shhh, his son, deposed. 

498 1105 Muhammad, chosen Sultan. 

511 1118 MahmOd, Moghi&th ud-din Abul l^hsem. 

525 1131 Da&dd, his son, deposed. 

526 1131 Masa’dd, Ohiath ud-din, deposed. 

527 1132 Toghrel, son of Muhammad. 

529 1134 Masa’dd, re-established. 

547 1152 Malek Shkh, son of Mahmdd, deposed. 

547 1152 Mahm6d, mndson of BonakkAn, at Merv. 

552 1157 Muhammaa, his son, at HamadAn. 

554 1159 SolaimAn ShAh, killed. 

555 1160 ArdAn ShAh, son of Toghrel, son of Muhammad. 

571 1175 Toghrel ShAh, his son. 

11.— SBUOf DYBABTT OF BEBMAn, 

433 1041 Kadherd, or Earut begh, installed by Toghrel begh. 

465 1072 Sultan ShAh, his son. 

467 1074 TurAn Shdu 
489 1096 Iran ShAh. 

494 1100 ArslAnShAh. 

586 1141 MoghiAth ud-din Muhammad. 

551 1156 ToArel ShAh. 

565 1169 BahrAm, ArslAn, and TurAn ShAh diroute successipn. 

— Muhammad ShAh, dispossessed by Malek dinar 588-1187- 

lU.— SBLld^ DYBABTT OF bOx OB ANATOLIA. CAPITAL lOONlUX. 

470 1077 SulaimAn bin Kotlumish. 

478 1085 Interregnum of seven years. 

485 1092 DAAd Eilij ArslAn bin SulaimAn, 

501 1107 Saisan bin ArslAn. 

510 1116 Masa’dd bin Euii ArslAn. 

551 1156 A’zz-ud-din Eilii ArslAn bin Masa’Od, destroyed first crusade army. 

584 1118 Kutb-ud-din Medik ShAh 1^ ArslAn, deposed. 

588 1192 GhiAg-ud-dfn Kai Khusrfi biD Kilij ArslAn, deposed. 

596 ? Hukn-ud-dln SulaimAn bin ArslAn, deposed. 

600 1208 Kilij ArslAn bin Hukn-ud-dto, deposed. 

600 1208 Ghiaii ud-dlh Kai Khusrfi (restored). 

607 1210 A*zz-ud-dlki Kai KAus bin Kai Khusrfi. 

616 1219 A’iA-ud-dfn Kai KobAd bin Kai Khusrd. 

684 1286 6hiAs-ud-din Ku Khusrfi bin Kai KobAd, invaded by the Moghul 
Mnees, descendants of Jenghiz KhAn (Sro Table XLlX). 

648 1245 A’zz-ud-din Kai KAub in nominal comunction with his brothers, Bnkn- 
ud-din and A^lA-ua-dlh, sons of Ku Khusrd. 

656 1257 Hukn-ud-dln Kilij ArslAn. 

666 1267 OhiA 9 -ud-din Kai Khusrd bin Hukn-ud-din. 

G82 1283 Masadd bin A’zz-iid-din Kai KAus, died 708—1308. 
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GBNBALOGICULL TABLES. 


Table LXYI. — AUbegt of Irdk^ ruling MinioUro under the laUr 
Prinm of the Se^iMan race. 

MOSUL BBAMOH. 

621 1127 FmAd-nd-din Zengi. 

640 1146 Salf-ud-din ObAslom Zsngi. 

644 1149 Katb-ud-din Maudub bin ZengL 

666 1170 Al-Mu'is Saif-nd-din GbSif^ M6d0d. 

676 1180 A’ss-nd-din Maia*dd bin M6d0d. 

680 1108 Ndr-nd-din (Bedr ud-dfn) Axilftn SbSh bin Maii’nd. 

607 1210 Malik al-^Snir A'u-nd-din MaaPaud bin NOr-nd-din. 

616 1218 NOr-nd-dCn ArdSn SbSb bin KSbir. 

616 1219 NAair-nd-dib Mabmdd bin KAhir. ' 

619 1222 Al-Malikal-BabimBedr-nd-dlbLdld. 

667 1269 Al-Malikaa-SAlablama'ilbinLdld. 

HALBB (ALEPPO) BBAMOH. 

621 1127 ImAd nd-dfn Zengi. 

640 1146 MaUkal-A’AdelNdr-nd-dM Mabmdd bin Zengi. 

669 1174 A’l-Malikas-OAlablnim’O bin Ndrnd-dlb Mabmdd. 

677 1181 I'mAd nd-din Zengi bin Knib ud-dfnbin M6ddc4 ddifeied Haleb to 

OAkb-ud-dln or Saladin. 

694 1197 Kntb-nd-dSn Mnbainmad bin FmAd-nd-din, at SingAra. 

Table LXYIL — Ihureeman OrtohUe Prineee, reigning in Matriin uni 
Miafarhini Syria. 

tl GbAif bin Ortobi aeiied Xemialem and Midfa, 

616 1122 QnsAm-nd^dSn TimurtAfA bin n GbAsC. 

647 1162 K«'m-nd-din Aba*l Mnxaffar Albf bin TimnrtAdi. 

672 1176 Kntb-nd-dinnGbAafbinAlbf(orAlpi). 

680 1184 HnaAm-ud-dln Tdlnk AidAn bin Kut^ndpdin. 

697 ? Malik-nl-Manvdr NAfir-nd-din Ortbk AialAn bin Xntb-nd-dfin. 

687 1289 Malik ua-Sa’fd Najm-nd-dSn GbAxf bin NAfir-ndpdSn Ortob* 

668 1266 Malik nl-Mnaaifar JgUffAr AxilAn bin Num-nd-din. 

691 1291 Shamf-nd^ DAdd. 

698 1298 Malik nl-Manydr Najm-nd-din GbAsi. 

712 1812 AIM Malik al-A’AdilFmAdpiid-dinA’U. 

712 1812 MaUk aa-^Aleb Sbama-nd-dSn OUsb- 

ORTOBiraa bbigmxno at info amd hhbifa. 

490 1097 SbkmAn bin Ortok- 
408 1104 IbrAbOnMnSokmAn. 

622? 1128 Rnknnd^DAdd. 

644? Fakhrnd-ddiXard AidAnMnDAdd. 

662 1166 Kdr nd^dM Muhammad bin KarA AiidAn. 

681 1186 Kutb-ud^din Sokman bin Mubammad. 

607 1200 Malik ai-8AlabNd9irud-dfB Mabmdd. 

618 1221 Malikal-MaaA.*dd bin Malik aa-8Alah Mabmdd. 

629 1281 Malik al-KAmil, nephew of OAwTS-dMCSalad^ 

Tablb LXYin. — lie Mogel or Moghed emfire of Taeiairy. Cofttei 

Karaburm. 

1^0 Jenaii KbAn, or Timugin dedaxed em p e ror, oh the Onon liw. 

1227 Tdli KbAn. son. xeeent duxinff intsmanmB. 

1241 Oktai KbAn, fourth s^fJ^ek^B?!^ bis 
Tonrakina Kbatun, his wif(A regent for four jeais. 

1248 Oaiuk KliAu, son of Oktai. 
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1248 Ogoidgaiiiiiith, liii wlfo, regent on hit death. 

1251 lunga Khto, died in 1259. 

The empire of the Moghnle was siibieqiiently divided into different branchei in 
China, Penia, in Kap<diak, etc. 

1260 Xublai XhAn, lucoeeded in China, and founded the Yuen dynasty. 

1240 Zagatai Kh6n, son of Jengls, founded Zagatai branch in Transoziana. 

1226 Tnihi Kh&n, another son, founded Xapchak dynasty. 

(For these dynasties of the Tartars, and those of the Huns, Chinese, etc., see 
De Guigneaf * Histoire des Huns.*'— J. P.) 

Tails XLTX. — Moghiil-Tariar or il-KMnian Dynasty of Porsia. 

On the death of Mangd Ehhn, son of Jengls Eh&n, the sovereignty of Persia was 
assumed by his brother, 

657 1^9 HdlCigd or Hdl&h5 n-Khftn. 

668 1264 Ab&^ or Abfihh fl-EhCm, his son. 

681 1282 Nikud&r Oghm, seventh son of.Hdli^l^d, on conversion to Muhamma- 
danism, took tlie name of Abi^ Kh&n. 

688 1284 ArghdnK&6n,sonof Ab&kk- 

690 1291 Ku-Khatd E&ftn, ditto. 

694 1294 Baidd K&kn, son of Taighih, fifth son of HdlAkd* 

694 1294 Oh&a&n K&ftn Mahmdd, eldest son of Aiwhdn. 

708 1808 6hi6s-ud-dfn Au-gaptd, Khudabandah Muhammad. 

716 1316 Abd Sa*fd Bah&dur fo&n, his son, on whose death in 
786 1335 The dynasty became dependent. 

747 1846 Andslurv6n. Invasion of Taimdr, or Tamerlane. (Bee below, LXK). 

Table LXX.— ifopAs/ Sutidm of Khordidn, 

795 1898 Eutb-ud-din Amir Timdr Gdrg&n 9&bihlprftn (Tamerlane] conquered 
Baghd&d, invaded India, etc. 

807 1404 Khalfl Sult&n, son of Mlr&n Sh6h, deposed. 

— — - Sh6h Rukh, Beh&dur Sult&n. 

850 1447 Ulugh Beg, Malik us Sa'id, of Khiva. 

853 1449 A'baul Latif Mirz&, his son. 

854 1450 B&bar Mfrs&, Sult&n Abul Kaum* 

861 1456 Mfrza Sh&h Mahmdd deposM. 

861 1456 Abd Sa’fd, son of Ahmad. (See Moghuls of India.) 

— Jiadighiar, grandson of Sh&h Bukh. 

805 1470 Sult&n Hosain Mirz&, grandson of U'mar. 

901 1505 Badi* eszam&n, his son, took reftige with the Bufls. 

Table LXXI. — Skigo ofPoroiaoftho Sophi, Sifi, or Safi Baee. 

Juneid, a descendant of 9afl ud-ddi, a Sophi or mystic philosopher, being ex- 
pdled firam Aderbij&u by the Turkomas ruler Jeh&n Sh&h, established himself in 
Shirwftn. His grandson 

905 1499 Isma'il al-8dfi bin Shaikh Haidan united conquered provinces and 
assumed sovereignty of Persia and Khor&s&n, 908-1502. 

982 1525 Sh&h fahmftsp bin Isma’il. 

988 1575 Sh&h Isma’il ll. bin Tahm&qp. 

985 1577 Muhammad Khud&bandah bin Tahm&sp. 

994 1585 Q&msah bin Muhammad, or Ai^ Hams. 

994 1585 Sh6h Isma'il bin Muhammad. 

994 1585 Bh&h A’bb&s bin Mu h am m ad. 

1039 1629 Sh&h 9ali Mn Mirz& bin A'bb&s. 
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1062 1 M 2 Shfth A’bb6i II. bin ShSh Oaft. 

1077 1666 Solaimftn bin 8b6b A*bb&fl. 

1 106 1604 SbAb Husain bin Solaimftn, last of tbe 

Sbbb Tabmfcro II. bin Sbfi^ Hnaain, abdicated. 

1186 1722 Mabmdd, an AibbAn, inyaded Persia, and usurped. 

1137 1726 Aidiraf, an AfgbAn, defeated by Nrar ^ull. 

1242 1780 Sb6b f abmAsn, nominally restored, murdered 1737. 

1146 1782 A'bb&s III. bm TabmAip. 

1148 1736 NAdir Sb&b, or N&dir Snlt&n, proclaimed king. 

1160 1747 A'&dil SbAb, nepbew and murdmer of NAdir. 

1161 1748 IbrAbfm, bis brother. 

1168 1749 ShAb Rukh, blinded, driyen to KhurAsAn. 

1168 1760 SolaimAn, or MirsA Said Muhammad. 

1163 1760 Ism’ail bin Said Mustafa, under regency of A*li Merdan. 

1178 1760 Muhammad Kerim EhAn Zendi, beul power under title of Wakil. 

1193 1779 Zeki KhAn, usurped on bis death, muraered by 
1198 1779 Abd'l Fatb KhAn, son of Kerim, blinded. 

1198 1779 $AdikKbAn, brother of ditto. 

A’li MurAd KhAn assumed the title of Wakil. 

1199 1786 Ja*far KhAn, son of Sadik, murdered. 

1203 1789 Lutf A’li, bis son, defeated by 

1209 1794 AghA Muhammad KhAn Ij^AjAr, an eunuch. 

1211 1797 Fatb A’li ShAh llflAjAr, died 1884. 

Table LXXII . — List of the Patdn^ AfghAn^ or Ohort Sultans of 
SindiLstdn. Capital^ JDihU. 

(Corrected up from the coins of the ^PathAn Kings of Dihli,’ by the Editor.) 

689 1198 > 1 Mu’ia-ud-dfn Muhammad bin SAm (687’) (1st Dynasty). 

602 1206 2 Kutb-ud-din Ai-bq|f. 

607 1210 3 ArAm ShAh. 

607 1211 4 Shams-ud-din Altumsh. 

638 1286 6 Rukn-ud-din Ffeoi ShAh. 

634 1236 6 SultAn Risfah. 

687 1240 7 Mu’iz-ud-din BahrAm ShAh. 

639 1242 8 A’lA-ud-din Masa’dd ShAh (11). 

643 1246 9 NA^ir-ud-dih Mahmdd (12). 

664 1266 10 OhiAs-ud-din Ualban (6). 

686 11 Mu’iz-ud-din KaibubAd. 

689 1290 12 JalU-ud-dfn Firoz ShAh, Khilji’ (2nd dynasty). 

696 1296 13 Rukn-ud-din IbrAhim re). 

696 1296 14 A*lA-ud-dln Muhammad ShAh (12). 

716 1316 16 ShahAb-ud-din U’mar (10). 

716 1316 16 Kutb-ud-din MubArak ShAh (1). 

720* 17 NAyir-ud-dfh Khusrd. 

720* 18 GhiAft-ud-din Timhlak ShAh (3rd dynasty). 

726 1326 19 Muhammad bin liighlab (3). 

762 1361 20 Firoz ShAh bin Salar Rajab (1). 

790 1388 21 Tughlab ShAh II. 

791 1389 22 Abdbakr ShAh II. 

793* 23 Muhammad ShAh bin Ffeos ShAh. 


I The dates of accession, as converted into the years of the Christian eta, 
calculated from the months in each Hijra year in iniich the several monarchs 
determined by Sa*id Abmod to have snoseeaed to the throne. The small Ogm 
brackets indicate the months of eadi acoessioii. The dates marked with a star 
derived from coins, and do not coincide with oor native author's hirtorical deductu 
« See vol. L p. 826. 

* ZiA Baiani says 688 a.b. 
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^ 24 ffikudttSUh. 

704* 24 MalmOdShih bin Mahumud suit (Tlmdr, (100). 

707 26 Nufrat Sh6h Intemgniim (ooini dated 707| 7982 BOO, 801 and 

807), Mahmdd reitored, 802. 

816 1413 27 Daalat l^h&n Lodi (1). 

817’ 1414 28 Khifr Khfcn Sa*ld (4tn dynaatj) (8). 

824 1421 29 Mnbftiak Sh6h II. (5), ooina extant with the date of 838 a.H. 

837 1434 30 Muhammad 8hUi bm Farid 8k61i (7). 

849 31 A’Uam 8h&h (?) 

856 1451 32 Bahldl L6di (5& dpaety) (8). 

894 38 8ikandar bin BahlOl (?) 

928 1517 84 Ibr&hfm bin 8ikandar (B4bar, 032 a.k.) (11). 

937 1581 35 Muhammad Humhydn, Mughul (5). Bee Table LXXX. 

946* 36 Farid-ud^ Shir SHih, AfghOn (?) 

952 1545 37 Isl&m Shfth (3). 

960 1553 38 Muhammad A*&dil Sh6h (5). 

962 1555 89 Ibr&hfm SOr (5). 

962 1555 40 8ikandar 8hfch (Hum&ydn, 962 a.h.) 

Table LXXIII. — Patan or AfgMn Sultdns and Govemora of Bengal. 
{Piirh( dgnastg.) Capital LaknanUt or Oaur. (Mabsden.') 

600 1203 Muhammad Bakhtl&r EhilU, governor of Ber&r under Eutb ud-din. 

602 1205 Muhammad 8her&n A’sa ea-mn. 

605 1208 All Mard&n A*l& cd-dlu. 

609 1212 lilaa&m ed-din Ghl&a ed-din. 

624 1226-27 N&sir ed-din bin 8hams ed-dln. 

627 1229 Mahmdd bin Shame cd-dln, became Sult&n of Hinddst&u. 

634 1237 Toghan Eh&n, governor under Sult&n Riziah. 

641 1243 Tiji,orTajL 

642 1244 Timdr Eh&n Eer&n. 

644 1246 Saifed-dfn. 

651 1253 Ikbti&r ed-dln Malik Ydzbeg. 

656 1257 Jal&l ed-dln Eh&ni. 

657 1258 T&j ed-dfn Aral&n. 

659 1260 Muhammad T&tar Ehan. 

676 1277 Muiz ed-dln Tughral. 

681 1282 Naeir ed-dln Baghra (by Dow written Eora), considered first sovereign 
of Bengal by some. 

725 1325 Sadr Eh&n, viceroy of Muhammad Sh&h. 

741 1340 Fakhr ed-dln Sekandar assumes independence. 

743 1342 A’l& ed-dln Mub&rik. 

744 1343 Shams ed-dln Muhammad Sh&h lli&s Bangarah. 

760 1358 Sikandar Sh&h bin Shams ed-dln. 

769 1367 Ghl&s ed-dln Aa'zm Sh&h Mn Sekandar Sh&h. 

775 1378 Saif ed-dfd Sult&n os-Sul&tfn bin Ghifts ed-dln. 

785 1383 Shams ed-dfn bin Sul&tfn as-Sol&tln. 

787 1385 Eftfiiin. or Ehansa, a Ilindfi. 

794 1392 Jalfil cd-din Muhammad Sh&h (Chitmul bin Ehansa). 

812 1409 Ahmad Sh&h bin Jal&l ed-dln.* 

880 1426-7 N&sir Shfth (descendant of Shame ed-din ru&a Bangarah). 

862 1457 B&rbok Sh&h bin Nftsir Shfth. 

879 1474 Tdsaf Sh&h bin Bftrbak Shah. 


^ rSee also Ayin-i-Akbarl, vol. ii.|jp. 16.1 

* Marsden remarks in a note : *Tne coma show that the historical dates about 
this period are erroneous ; but Ihe means of correcting the mistakes are not sufilci- 
antly a^ple.* P. 562 < Numismata Oriontala.* 
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1482 Bikiadftr ShftL 
887 1482 FathShIh. 

898 1498-1 8h6h46idah|& eiuitich* 

897 1491 IlrosShfthHabdit 

899 1494 Malim6d8b6]ibiiiFfxoi8htii. 

900 1498 Mnsaflitf Shfth Habihl. 

908 1428 A’14ed.dhiHiiMnn81ilh1iin8jedli^ 

927 1821 Nufrat 8h4h bin A*Uk ed-dfn Hniain. 

940 1884 MabmOd Sbftb bin A'lb ed*^ Hiuain, defeated by 
944 1887 Failded-din8blrSbftb. 

948 1888 Homfrydn held oonrt at OmUf or Jenatbb&d. 

946 1889 8blrib&bagm. 

082 1848 Mnbammadm&n. 

962 1888 Kbiir-B[b4n Wiaii bin niiafi- 

968 1860-1 JaUd edpdfin bin Mnbammad Slidn. 

971 1868-4 8olamian Ear&ni, or Kanftni. 

981 1873 Bbyaifd bin Soleimbn. 

981 1878 Bbdd Kbbn bin Sdlaunftn, defeated bj Akbai’a fema. 


Table LXXIY. — JOngi of the Eati^ or Sho/rlA Dynaoty of 
(Ekbissxah.) 

796 1894 fbw&jab Jabbn, Snbabdftr el Kanaij, Andh, Xora, and JannpOri 
Mwinfld independenoe. 

802 1899 Hubbrik SbbhAia adopted ion. 

804 1401 SbaiDi nd-dln Ibrbbim SbAb 8to|i. 

844 1440 HabmddSbftbbinlbr&biiii. 

862 1487 Mnbammad 8bbb. 

862 1487 Hniain Sbbb bin Mabmdd Inn Ibrbbim Sbbb. 

881 1476 took xeftige in tbe Conrt of 'AM nd-dlk of Bengal, where 

be died in 908, a.k. 


Table LXXY. — Muodlwidn Eingo ofEMmir, (Ebbiihtah.) 


Bbami nd-din, Sbbb Mfr, miniiter of Beoadofa. 

Jamdiid, expmled bii yonngeit brother, 

A*lf B^, A^ nd-dm ; a lerere femine. 

Bhabftb nd-din ; Biamnk inTadei Bind. 

Kntb nd-dln; defeatiBtjaof Lokhot 
Bikandar, Bntdiikan ; an^erti HIndd rdmion. 

Amir Kbftn, A’li Bbtib ; oml wan : espelud 1^ 

Zain nl Ab-nd-din, Bbui Khin, hu broCher. 

Haidar Sbbb, Huf Kbln. 

HaianBbftb. 

Mnbammad, a ebild ; eiril wan. 

Fath Shbb ninxiia the throne. Cfeakh tribe eonmted to UUiiB. 
Muhammad ragaini the throne ; Ibrahim niupi. 

Naidk Bhih ; oonq^ of Emperor Hnmkjdn, 948^1848. 

MlnA Hiddar Doghkt, gorernor under him ; interxegnuiii, and dioNB- 


727 1826 
780 1849 
782 1881 
768 1868 
788 1886 
799 1896 
819 1416 
826 1422 

877 1472 

878 1478 
891 1486 
902 1496 
911 1808 
942 1888 
948 1841 

960 1882 Ibrahlmn., letup bjl)anlat(2iakk: earthquake. 

968 1888 Iim'ail,aet up ^OhlaiUbn’i party. 

964 1886 Habib, raiaeo Baulat 

971 1868 Ho^BhbhCnakk: embaatyfromAkbar. 

986 1878 TOnfBhbhCM^npdledWGdbarOh^ 

997 1888 — — -anneiatioBof Stthmir lotheMoi^Bmpiieby Ahbar. 
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Tabu LXXvl. — Kimgt of Suul mti TaHia. 

A ,W^ Ul, 

87 705 inYided by Hijiji goTomor of Bamb, and Hubammad 

Tbe Ana&rias, the Sumeraa, and the Snmanai or Jama, anooeasiyoly, gain the 
aicendancy, then a Dibli goYemor. 

1208 ? Nftoir nd-din fub&diab, becomes independent. 

Tabls p. 

[I have oompiled the following list of the Arab Gbvemors of Sind 
from BeUdori,^ collated with and improved from Sir H, M. Elliot’s 
ezcdlent work on the Aral» in Sind.] 

A.W. 

98 1 Muhammad bin fasim. 

2 Taaid bin AbO Eababab (appointed by Snlaim&n). 

06 8 Qabib bin Mnhalab. 

4 A'mrO bin Mndim. 

5 Junid bin A’bd al n^man (under Hiab&m). 

107 6 Tamin bin Zaid. 

7 Al bsbam bin A'Oftnah. 

8 A*mrO bin Muhammad. 

(Salaim&n bin Hisbam— Abd Al-Xbattab) * 
tinder the A*bb&sidea. 

0 A*bd al rahman bin Muslim, Al A’bdi, defeated by Manedr bin Jambdr, 
the local GoYemor under the Ummmb Kbalife. 

10 Mdsa bin Ka'ab, Altamimi ; oYeipowers Manfdr. (Tbe Tob&t ul Xirtm 
attributes this Yictory to Dbda bin A’li.) 

140 11 Hiah&m bin A’mrd. 

12 A’mar bin Qoff, Has6nnard.* 

154 18 B(ih bin l^atim.4 

184 14 Dbddbin YazidbinH&tim. 

15 Bashir bin D&dd (about 200 a.k. Beinaud). 

218S 16 Gbaas&nbin A'bad. 

Mdsa bin Tahia, Al Barmaki (dies in 221 a.h.} 

A*mr6m bin Mdsa.* 

257 Takdb bin Lais. 

Subsequent diyision of Sind into the two principalities of Multdn and Al-Mansdiah. 

Table LXXYII. — TAa Jdmi Dynasty of Sumana, ortyinaUy JRdipuk. 

787 1886 Jam Afea; tributary to TogblakSbftb. 

740 1889 Jdm Gbobim. 

754 1858 J6mBani; asserted bis independenoe. 

782 1880 Timaii, his broker. 

782 1880 J&m Sfilab ud^tn ; conyerted to Muhammadanism. 

798 1801 J&mKiiamudpdin. 

706 1898 Jam A’U Shir. 

& n Abd Ja’aflr Ahmad bin Yahya ibn Jdbir al BaiadoiV ob. inter 256 and 270 
A.K. Ibn Khaldan, p. 488. Beinaad * Fragments Arabes et Penans^’ inddits xelatifii 
arinde.] 

* [Appendix to the 'Arabs in Sind Cape Toim, 1858. Elliot quoting 'Tdhfet 
ulKiram.] 

* [Transferred from Sind to Africa in a.h. 151. Beinau d , p. 218 ] 

* rA.R. 160 to 161. Beinaud.1 

* [Gildemeister quoting Abdlfemt ii. 150.] 

* [Blladb, J ‘BdMori.'] 
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AM, AM, 

812 1409 J&m GiraiLmm of Timaji. 

812 1409 J6mFath^6ii. 

827 1423 J&m Tuehlak; invaded Gujer&t. 

864 1460 JAm Sikandar. 

866 1462 J&m Sanm, elected. 

864 1460 J&m Nanda, or Niz&m nd-din ; cot. of Hasan Langa. 

894 1492 J&m Feroz ; the Turkh&n Ounily become powerM, 1620. 

927 1620 Sh&h Beg Argun occupies Sind. 

930 1623 Sh&h Hosain Arghun. 

966 1664 Mahm&d of Bhakar. 

982 1672 Akbar annexes Sindh to the Empire. 

Table LXXVIII . — Bdhmani Dynasty of Kalharga^ or A^ndhdd, 

1347 A’l& ud-din Hasan Sh&h gango Bahmani, servant of a brahman in Muhammad 
Tughlak’s court, subaned all the Dakhan. 

1368 Muhammad Sh&h B. I. (6h&zi), makes tributary Telingana and Vijyanagar. 
1376 Muj&hid Sh&h B., killed by his uncle. 

1378 D&ud Sh&h B., assassinated by his niece. 

1378 MahmOd Sh&h I., youngest son of 'AI&; patron of literature. 

1397 Ghi&sud-dln; blinded and dethroned. 

1397 Shams ud-din Sh&h ; puppet to Lalchin, the Malik Naib or regent. 

1397 Fir6z Sh&h, married daughter of Vijyanagar r&ja, Dova Ray. 

1422 Ahmad Shtdi Wall (Kh&n Kh&n&n) ; war with r&jas. 

1436 A*l& ud-din Sh&h 11., war with Vijyanagar. 

1467 Hum&y&n the cruel ; ecneral insurrection. 

1461 Niz&m Sh&h ; r^as of Telingana and Orissa powerful. 

1463 Muhammad Sh&h II. ; M&lwa power increasing. 

1482 MahmOd II. ; loses Konkan, Bii&p&r, and Bcr&r. 

1618 Abm&d Sh&h II. ; under control of Amir Berid, minister. . 

1620 A’l& ud-din Sh&h III. ; deposed by ditto. 

1622 Wali Ullah ; murdered by ditto. 

1626 Kallam UU^, Bahmani dynasty of Bidar (Ahmad&b&d) terminates, and ie 
succeeded by that of Amir Berid at Ahmad&b&d. 

Table LXXIX — Borid Shdhi Dynasty of Bdar, or Ahmaddhdd. 

1492 K&sim Berid, a TOrki or Georgian slave. 

1604 Amir Berid; held sway over nominal kings. 

1649 A*l& Berid Sh&h ; first who assumed royalty. 

1662 Ibrahim Berid Sh&h. 

1669 Kfisim Berid Sh&h. 

1672 Mirz& A’li Berid Sh&h ; deposed by his relative. 

1609 Amir Berid Sh&h II. 

Table LXXX . — Farvki Dynasty of Kdndsish, Capitah TdMr and 

Biirhdnpdr, 

1370 Malik R&ja Faruki, receives tho j6gir of T&lnir, from Firoz. 

1399 Malik Nasir or Nasfr Kh&n Faruki, builds Bfirh&npOr. 

1437 Mir6n A’dil Kh&n Faruki, expels Dakhanios from Khandeish. 

1441 Mir&n Mub&rik Kh&n Faruki; peaceful reign. 

1467 Mir&n Gliani, or A’dil Kh&n Faruki I. ; trioutary to Gujer&t. 

1603 D&fid Kh&n Faruki, tributarv to M&lwa. 

1610 A’zim Hum&y&n, or A’dil Kn&n F. II. ; grandson of Gujer&t king. 

1620 Mir&n Muhamm^ Kh&n Faruki ; succeeds to Gujor&t throne. 

1636 Mir&n Mub&rik Kh&n Faruki, brother ; war with Moghuls. 

1666 Mir&n Muhammad Kh&n Faruki, attack from Dakhan. 

1676 R&ia A’li Kh&n Faruki ; acknowledges Akbar’s supremacy. 

1696 Ban&dur Kh&n Faniki ; defies Akbar ; is imprisoned at Gwfiliur. 
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Table LXXXI. — K%ng% of Jfdlwa. Capiiah Bhdr^ Mdndo or 

ShddMdd. 

A.D. 

1387 Sttlt&n Dil&war Gh6ri, governor, assumes title of Sh&h, 1401. 

1405 Sult&n Hoshang Gh6ri, or Alp Eh&n, his son, defeats Narsinha Ray. 

1432 Ghazni Kh&n, or Sult&n Mulmmmad Gh6ri ; poisoned. 

1435 Mahmild Kh&n, or Sult&n Mahm&d Khilji. R&na of Ghitor, Kumbho pre- 
sents tankas coined in his own name, 1450. 

1469 Sult&n Ghi&s ud-din ; peaceful reira. 

1500 Sult&n N&sir ud-din ; his son, Shan&h ud-din, revolts. 

1512 Sult&n Mahm&d II., younger son, last of the Khiljis. 

1534 M&lwa incorporated with Gujer&t kingdom. 

1668 ■■■ — annexed as a province of Akbar’s Empire. 


Table LXXXII . — Kings of OujordU Capital Pattan. 

1391 Muzaffar Sh&h I. ; appointed viceroy by Flroz Tughlak, a.h. 793, assumes 
independence in a.h. 799=a.d. 1396. 

1411 Ahmad Sn&h I., grandson, builds Ahmad&b&d and Ahmadnagar. 

1443 Muhammad Sh^, sumamed Karim, the merciful. 

1451 Kutb Sh&h ; opposes M&lwa king, and Ghitor r&ja Kombha. 

1459 D&Od Sh&h, his uncle, deposed in favor of 

1459 Mahm&d Sh&h I. Begfu:r& ; two expeditions to Daloian. 

1511 Muzaffar Sh&h II. ; war with R&na Sanga. 

1526 Sikandar Sh&h, assassinated. 

1526 Nasir Kh&n, or Mahm&d Sh&h II., displaced by 
1526 Bfdi&dur Shah, invades M&lwa; murdered by Portugese. 

1536 Mfr&n Muhammad Sh&h Faruki, his nephew, of M&lwa. 

1538 Mahm&d Sh&h, son of Latif Kh&n ; released from prison. 

1553 Ahmad Sh&h II., a rourious heir set up by minister. 

1561 Muzaffar Sh&h III. Habbd, a supposititious son of Mahmdd. 

1572 Muzaffar Sh&h submits to Akbar, and in 1583 Gujer&t finoBy becomes a pro- 
vince of Akbar’s empire. 


Table LXXXIII .— of Multdn. 

This province was first conquered by^Muhammad K&sim, at the end of the first 
century, Hijra. It was recovered by the Hindfis on the decline of the Ghazni power. 
After Muhammad Ghori’s subjugation, it remained tributary to Dihli until 

A.H. A.n. 

847 1443 Sheikh Tdsaf established an indeppeudent monarchy. 

849 1445 Ray Sehra, or Kutb ud-din Hosam Langa I. ; expelled the Sheikh. 

908 1502 Mahmtid Kh&n Langa ; his minister, J&m Ba^id. 

931 1524 Hosain Langa II.; overcome hy Sh&h Hosain Arghfin. Under 
Hum&yfin, becomes a province of the empire (see below). 


Table LXXXIY . — Imdd Shdhi dynasty of Berar. Capitdl^ EUiehpur. 

A.S. 

1484 Fath UUah Im&d Sh&h, Bahmani, governor of Bor&r, became independent. 
1504 A’l&-ud-d(n Im&d Sh&h. fixed his capital at G&val. 

1528 ? Daria Im&d Sh&h, married his daughter to Hosain Niz&m Shfih. 

1560 ? Burh&n Ini&d Sh&h, deposed by his minister. 

1568 Tufal Kh&n, whose usui-pation is opposed from Ahmadnagar, and the flunily 
of Im&d Sh&h and Tufal extinguisncd. 
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Table LXXXY . — AHMl SMki iyimiy of B^dpitr. 

1489 Yi&iaf Khftn, son of Amurath II. of Anatolia ; purchaBod for the body iniard 
atAhmadAbftd. 

1501 — on the defoat of DnstOr DSnftr aeramee independent lovereienty 

as YOsaf A’Adil Shfth. 

1511 Isma'il A’ftdil Shfih. Goa taken second time by Portuguese. 

1584 MullO A*&dil Shah, a profligate, deposed and blinded by 

1585 Ibrahim A'Adil Sh&h i. lunister It&mrAj assumes throne of Yijyanagar. 
1557 A’U A*&dil Sh6h; war against the Hindfl rAja. 

1579 Ibrahim A’fidU Sh&h II. Ghand bibi regent. 

1626 Muhammad. 

1660 A’liA'&dilll. 


Table LXXXYI . — Nitdm Shaki dpnaaip of Ahmainagar. 

1490 Abmed Nii&m Sh&h, Bheizg, son of a brahman of Yijyanagar; throws off 
Bahmani yoke. 

1508 Burh&n Nis&m 6n&h ; petty wars with Ber&r, etc. 

1553 Husain Nia&m Sh&h 1. ; confederacy against Yijyanam. 

1565 Murtaxa Niz&m Sh&h, Diwana, conquers Berar; smothered by 
1588 Mlr&n Husain Nia&m Sh&h, put to death. 

1580 Isma’il Nia&m Sh&h, raised by Jum&l Kh&n Mebdeyi. 

1590 Burhftn Nia&m Sh&h II. ; constructs Xorla fort. 

1594 Ibrahim Nia&m Sh&lL kiUed in batde. 

1594 Abmad, son of Sh&h T&hir, raised by chiefii ; pensioned. 

1595 Bah&dur Nia&m Sh&h, proclaimed by Ghand bibi’s party ; imprisoned by Akbar. 
1598 Murtexa Nia&m Sh&h ll. ; Nia&m Sh&hi dominions flul under the control of 
1607 Malik Amber. 


Table LXXXYII . — Eufb 8hdhl JDgnaatg of GMconda. 

1512 Sult&u ^uli Kutb Sh&h, a TOrkm&n, assumed title of king. 

1548 Jamshid Kutb Sh6h, leagues with the Nia&m Sh&^. 

1550 Ibrahim Kutb Sh&h, joins league against R&mr&j. 

1581 Muhammad IgLuli Kutb Sh&h, diu 1£ Bhagnagar or Haider&b&d ; died 1586. 
1611 Abdallah Kutb Sh&h, tribute^ to Sh&h Jah&n. 

1672 Abo Hasan, imprisoned at Daimt&b&d. 

Under Aurangaib, the southern conquests were formed into six SAbahs, yia. : 
1, Kandeish ; 2, Aurang&b&d; 8, Bldar;. 4, Ber&r; 5, Haider&b&d; and 6, Bij&p&r. 


Table LXXXYIll . — Moghul Empoforo of Hindmtdn. 


(Fourth descendant from Taimflr or Tamerlane, see Table LXX.) 


A.S. 1.11. 

809 1404 
087 1681 

962 1554 
068 1556 

1014 1605 
1087 1628 
1068 1658 
1118 1707 
1118 1707 


B&bar, Zahir ud-din Muhammad (mounted throne 9th June). 
Hum&yOn, Nafir ud-din Muhammad (28th Jan.}, in 946 defeated by 
StoShUi.* 

„ , founded the Moghul dynasty of Bihli. 

Aklmr, Abfll frth, Jal&l ud-din Muhammad (17th Feb.) consolidated 
empire. 

Jeh&ngir, Abdl Muzaffar Ndr ud-din Muhammad (7th Oct.) 
Sh&hjah&n^ Sh^&b ud-dfn Gh&zi (9th Feb.) 

Aurangaib A’lamgfr, Abdl Musaflkr, Mubi ud-din (24th Feb.) 

A’aim Sh&h, Shahid (Ord March). 

Beh&dur Sh&h, Sh6h A’&km, Abal Muzaffar Kutb ud-din (28rd Feb.) 


> [10th Muharrem, A.n. 947. Feriditoh.] 
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1134 ini /ahliidite BhUi, MA’ii vd-dlii niih In.) 

1124 171S FaraUuCr, Mnhammad Shahid Mi^mn (llth Jaa.) 

1131 1710 Bafia’ iid-^at, Shams (18ih Jan.), (Abd fokht.) 

1181 1710 BafU'iid-daiiW,Sh4hjahhn96ni(26ihA^). 

1181 1710 Muhammad Nuoair), (Maj). 

1181 1710 Muhammad Shhh,Abdl folk Niairud^ (28th Aug.) 

1182 1720 (Sulthn Muhammad Ibrahim), (4ih Oot) 

1101 1754 Ahmad ShUi,Ab61Naar (20th April). 

1107 1740 Alemgu II., A*sia ud-din Muhammad (2nd June). 

1178 1750 (S^ahCmi (20th Not.) 

1178 1750 Shfth A44iiCjal&l ud-din (Mtak Abdallah, A’lfGohar), (Not.) 
1201 1780 (Muhammad Badar bakht). 

1821 1800 Akbar 11., AbOl Naair, Moain ud-din Muhammad (8id Deo.) 


Tabu LXXXIX.— ofJSiriderdhdd. 

A|af Jkh, Nii4m-ul-Mulk, uaniped power on AurangiiVa death. 

1748 N&air Jang, aaaaaainated. 

1757 Muiaffar Jang, ditto. Salabat Jang, killed bj 
1708 NiiOm AIL 1& brother. 

1808 Sikandf^Oh. Englidi intefftiinee, 1807. 

Tabu XC.—Ifuwdb9 and Einf af 

— Sa’dat A*lf Eh&n of Ehoras&n, Nuwfcb Vaiir, under Muhammad Shllu 

— 9u^urJaim, ditto. 

1750 Shina* u^aulah, ditto. 

1775 Afu ud Daulah. 

1707 Spurioua aom Yaafr A*1L diaplaoed for 

1708 Sa'dat A’li, brother of Shuja’, Yaifo of HinduatOn* 

1814 Ghftai ud-^ Haidar A% BhOh ZamAn, Ung. 

1827 Nayir ud-din Haidar. 

1887 Naair ud-Daulah— Annad A’li Shih. 

1847 WajidA’UShOh. 


BUB. 



ADDENDA TO DSEPUL TABLES. 


The paper on the Gold and Silyer Currencies of India (pp. 69 to 
92) was compiled, set up, and privately circulated in type in the month 
of October, 1856. As the period that has since elaps^ has proved so 
calamitously exceptional both as regards the internal tranquillity and 
external commerce of the country, it has been deemed unnecessary to 
recast the memorandum, or to do more than complete the details as tax 
as possible up to the present date, by the subjoined additional returns. 

Page 81 . — Value of OoU and Siher coined in iAe Mints of the three 
PreMenoUs for 1855-56. 

Ol&OIJVfA. Xabbas. Boicbat. 

ValiialnOo.'iBa. Value in Oo.'b Bi. Value in Co.*a Be. 

Odd, 18,78,635 SilTCr, 3,87,62,823 SItw, 64,62,318 SUver, 2,66,21,862 


Page 83.— JGNlwrii ami M^portt of l^natwro{6M ani Silver) in each of 
the Pneidenmo* of India, fir 1854-55, 1855-56, 1856-57, at 2<. 
JZtffM. (from a Parluanentary Betwm dated April 16, 1858^. 


IBAB. 

BBNOAU II 

XADBAS. 

Inporta. 

Bsporta. 

Net ImportB. 

ImportB. 

EzportB. 

Net Imp. 

NetBxp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

645,128 

5,479,854 

6,428,573 

39lf566 

112,536 

529,425 

253,557 

5,867,818 

5,899,048 

194,221 

852,486 

1,187,488 

52lf814 

70,730 

78,477 

1 

H 

niB. 

BOXBAT. 

1 TOTAL. 

ImportB. 

Bxporta. 

1 Net ImportB. 

ImportB. 

Exporta. ^ Net Imp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1,18^918 

4,968,947 

6,847,687 

j 

358^654 

417,910 

645,525 

885,259 

4,551,037 

6,202,112 

2,028,258 

11,801,^8 

U,413,69p 

1,267,034 

601,176 

1,253,428 



Page 84 . — Vahe oflmporte and Exparie of Merehandiee, fiotn 1854-55 
to 1856-57, from a ParUmentary Eetam dated April 16, 1858. 
The JZMhtm fir \Wi\-bb ie ineerted, heoauee that already given at 
Page 84 ie only partially official. 

iiUGumn unomiv mo *ua wnounna meinit mem na 

CBBaa aaanaaacia^ tmmiia aaaaiDaaom. 

1864-66 12,742,670 1864-66 18,927,228 

1866-66 18,047,667 1866-66 28,039,268 

1866-67 14,194,686 1866-67 26,338,463 
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Page 86 . — TaVU exhibiting the Sumapaid into the East India Company^ a 
T^reaiury in London^ an account of Railways in India, up to the 
31s^ March, 1858. 


NAXU8 OF COMPANIES. 

Oopitai 

wnettoned. 

Total 
paid iu. 

Re-iuiied 

In Enalaiid. 

Foot Titdian 

10,731,000 

8. . 333.300 

4.000. 000 

2.750.000 

1.750.000 

1.000. 000 

7, 75*, 949 
3,356,257 
2,689,800 

934,151 

723,448 

35,000 

4,54*3,919 

1,868,727 

1,306,983 

272,540 

337,841 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Madras 

Scinde, including Indus Flotilla and 
Punjaub 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

Eastern Bengal 



28,564,300 

15,496,605 

8,330,010* 


The following Statement, extracted from a Parliamentary Return, dated 
IZth April, 1858, shows the amount of Capital which it is estimated 
wUl he required for the Indian Railways sanationed up to this time. 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 

MUm. 

Estimated Oatlagr 
required 
to complete the 
eeveral Lines 
sanctioned. 

East Indian ...1 1,400 

Eastern Bengal I 130 

Madras .! 740 

East Indian Peninsula 1 1,208 

Sind and Punjab ' 850 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India ‘ 83Q 

12,73*1,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

£34,231,000 


Pago 88 . — Assay produee of Silver Bullion received into the Mints of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, for 1855-56. 


OAMvnA. Bnpeea. 

Aasay produce of Silver received from mdividoali 4,58,61,863 

Value of uneorreiit coina received from Treaaury officers 44,98,209 

Silver Coinage 8,87,62,823 

KAJBAi. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 68,01,491 

Value of unourrent coins received from Treasury officers 8,70,988 

Silver Coinage 54,52,818 

Boioat. 

Assay produce of Silver received from individuals 2,92,45,122 

Value of unourrent coinB received from Treasury officers 10,60,480 

Silver Coinage 2,55,21,952 


* Of tMs total Ew Slim of aiMytahHheen dlilmrMaM intoreitoneiivltiil. 























GENEBAL INDEX. 


[Wlien Mteridu (•) arc inioted altar fh* flgorM^ the punget iadioated will be fDondlii 

the ibot*4iotoa.] 


Abbott (GoU i., 284, 410; (Badtrian 
Coma on ii., 198«. 

Abdalguea, ii., 218. 

,y U.| 216* 

Abdullab bin H&iim, Coin of, found at 
Manikjfila, i., 62| 04. 

Abnl Fail (notes on Akbar’s coinage), 

U. T., o* ; (list of Akbac^s mints), 

V, T,, 28* : (notice of linear Mea- 
rarei), U. T., 128*. 

Abu (Mount), Ancient Inacidptioiis on, 

i., 180. 

Almannian era, IT. T., 188. 

Acts of Government oft Coinage, XJ.T., 77. 
Addenda to Useftil Tables (gold and 
ailTer correncies of India, exports 
imports, etc.), U. T., 818. 
Aikb&nistdn, Anaqnities of, i., 109. 
Agathodes, L 27, 180; U., 4; (locaUtj 
ofliisnile)J5,6,7,18,18, 178. 
Agathodes and Diodotns, i., 27. 

,, ,, Entbydemns, i., xvi. 

Agathodeia, li., 196. 

Jim Pord^ Valne of Wilford’s Lute 
fronii U. T., 240*. 

Albirdnf, i., 48 (Acconnt of Kings of India] 
268 ; (Kings of Kdbnl) 814; (Indian 
Writing) ii!, 46*, 48* ; (Indiim Kn- 
meralO ii-* 80; (Gnj^ epodi) iL, 
87 ; (Indian CyoUb) U. X., 166. 
Abiilfbda,V, 60. 

Ajmfr Fraaoes, L, 61. 
fleiander tbe Gtmi, i., 24, 88. 
Alexander Bala, i., 28. 

AUkainnari, ii., 22. 

AUabdbkd, lAt, i., 41, 86, 282, 288, 
868. 

„ Dedplierment of second in- 

Bomtion on, by Dr. Mill, 

„ Prinaep's revised translation 

of d&t^ i., 288. 


ALPHASm — 

AUabdbdd Gnpti^ ii., 80, 82. 
Amardvatf, etc., li., 88. 

Aramssan, ii., 167. 

Arian, i., 176, 177, 180; ii., 128, 
144, el Mg. 

„ general rimmi of,iL, 128, 147* 
„ geographical limite of, i., 204. 

„ Comparative, table of^ ii., 166. 
Bactrian (see Arian). 

Bengdli, ii, 89, 82. 

Bbiba. li.. 1. #1 mo. 

Ohiildiito-FdaTf ^ Parthian}. 
Comparative table of Arian alphabetic 

11., 166. 

Devan&garl, ii, 8. 89, 82. 

Chijardt Copper Blates, ii., 89. 82. 
Ginardti (modem abbabd), iiL, 82. 
IiidianPdli,ii.,8,88,«lMg. 

„ Cnriem^ of, and Geogim- 

pbicafspread of,ii., 44*. 
„ Modiiioalmns oi; ii, 89. 

„ TypeXablesoftranaitiona 

o^ii., 82. 

Kadimfrf, ii., 82. 

Kistna, ii., 82. 

Knflo, U.. 166, 168. 

Kntila,u.,89,82. 

Ldt (ue Indian P&li). 

Nerbndda. iL. 82. 

PHI, oldr«r Aa Banwaa, iL, 30. 

„ modem, ii., 82. 

PalmyiencL ii., 167, 168. 

Parthian, i., 11 ; ii., 168. 

,, sites o^ ii., 164. 

Peblvi, L, 18. 

„ modemalpliabetof,i.,68 ; ii.,170. 
Peblvi Saiianian, extent of the use ot 
U., 168*. 

„ „ mread oL ii., 164*. 

,, „ the gradationi of, 

11., 166. 

PhcBnidin of M. de Luynei, ii.. 166. 

„ ‘ Numismatic ofditto,ii., 169. 
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OBirSBAL INDEX. 


Alphabets, 

Punic, of M. do Luynes, ii., 167. 
PunjCLbi, ii., 62. 

S&h Kin^ of Saur&hstra, ii. 39, 52. 
Semitic, li., 168. 

Sinaitic, ii., 167. 

Syriac, 5th centu^, a.d., u.^ 169. 

„ modem, ii., 169. 

Tclinga, ii., 52. 

Tibctw, ii., 8, 39, 52. 

Western Caves, ii., 38,52, 

Zend, 1 ., 183 ; u., 166. 

„ fiill comparative alphabet of, iL, 

170 . 

Amogha, i., 203. 

AmyutaiL i., 397 ; ii., 193. 

Ancient Hmdd Goins, i., 289, 299. 
Ancient Indian weights for gold and sil- 
ver, i , 211*. 

Ancient town near Behat, discovery of, 
'•I 70* 

Andhn dvnasty, i., 58, 61 ; IT. T., 241. 
„ domini^ locfdity of, uncertain, 
ii., 6A 

Antigonus, ii., 20, tfo. 

AntiaUudes, i., 126, 188, 208*, 353; ii., 
192. 

Antiochtts, i., 49, 348, 

„ Theos, i., 25 ; ii, 12, Mg.,29. 

„ the Groat, ii., 12, 25. 

Antimachus Theos, ii., 183. 

,. name associated with that 
of Diodotus, ii., 183. 
Antimachus Nikephoros, i., 189; ii., 186. 
Antiquities of Afjg^h&nistkn, i., 109. 
Anuswhra, reception of the, into Arian 
Alphabet, l, 160; ii., 161, 162*. 
Apollo£>tns, 1 ., 38, 46, 48, 49, 55, 126, 
188, 208* ; ii., 88^ 188. 
„ mentioned by Arri^ i., 47. 
Arab Governors of Persia, Fehlvi Goins 
of, i., 64. 

Arcbebius, i., 353 ; ii., 193. 

Arian Nomenclatn^ ii., 17P. 

„ character once prevalent, it, 50. 
Armenian era, U. T., 143. 

Arrian, rdating to Appllo- 

„ paaw^g^^ Elating to money, 

Arsaces, i.. *83. 

„ of Bactria, ii., 217. 

Arsaddm, L, 40, 41, 50, ^26; U.T., 229, 
800. 

Artemidonub ii., 187. 

Aryan Baces, ii.,’ 51*. 

Asiatio Sod^ of BengaL its institation 
and pfdgreas, i., 5, 15. 
tic Society of .Ben^ zcaoiiitioii of, 
OB rarignation of jTPrins^, ii., 218. 


Asdka, i.. 40 : ii.. 5, 12, it ag, 

„ identiflcation of Piyadasi as, ii., 
18, 18, 24. 

„ Trandation of edicts o^ ii., 14. 

„ Duplicate version of original 
passage in edicts regarding An- 
tiochus, u., 15. 

„ Bemarks on edicts of, ii., 18. 

„ Prof, Wilson’s revision of the 
triple version of edicts, ii., 16,21 . 

„ Sanskrit Alphabet of, its agjee- 
ment with Alphabd of Bau- 
rftshtran Goins, it, 89. 

Aspavaxma, iL. 210. 

* ABB Monev/ 1., 841. 

Assay of oullion brought to Calcutta 
mint, U. T., 61. 

Ava monetary system, U. T., 84. 

„ silver cakes, assay of, U. T., 61. 

Avdall, Mr., i., 862. 

AsiUsas, L, 192 ; ii., 211. 

Azas, i., 190; ii., 205. 


JB. 


Babington, Dr., i., 88*. 

Bactria, Goins and relics from, ii., 218. 

„ Greek Princes of^ Buddmst suc«. 
cession to, i., 40. 

„ rdnm^ of works referring to 
Eingsand Coinage of,ii.,172*. 
Bactrian alphabet, discovery of, i., 178, 
852, 897; ii., 125. 
„ p review of, ii., 144. 
Bacman Coins, emblems on, i., 40. 


tf 

ff 


ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 

ff 


figures on, i., 42. 
with supposM Greek in- 
scripnons, i., 185. 

„ new varieties o^ from 
Masson’s drawings, i., 
352. 

,, of the Asesgroup^ii.,141. 

Empire, destraction of, i., 38*. 

Onek Goins, i„ 221. 

Gmks, the, ii.. 64. 

and Indo-Bcytnic Coins, i., 45, 
si-iic., 176, 897. 

Kings, Goins of, i., 185-194. 

„ uncertain names of, on 

Goins, i, 190. 

„ contempor^ dassifica- 

tion o( ii., 174. 

„ M. de Barthblomsri.*s list 

of,ii.,174. 

„ Major Cunningham’s 

Tsble, ii., 175. 

„ M. Lassen’s list, ii., 176. 

„ Bdil^’s cataiogoc of, 
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Bactrian Xinga, Adi Coin catalogue of,ii., 

„ Honarcliy, Epoclial and Terri- 
torial distribution 
of, ii., 171. 

„ ,9 Greek dynaatieB of, 

ii., 17l 

,9 PebM inwriptions on Coins, L, 
184. 

,9 „ alphabet, i., 180. 

,9 tranBcript8ofOreekname8,ii.,134. 

„ type, PrinBep’a, i., 177. 

Bactro-F&If characten on Taae found in 
Tope at Bimarkn, i., 106. 

Balhara <^aBty 9 the, i., 86. 

Barbaric Kings of Bactria, ii., 173. 

Bartholomeri, M. de, i., 28 ; ^t of Bae- 
trian Kings], u., 174; 

Bayer, i., 60. 

Bayley, Mr. E. C. (Bi-literal insertion 
ffiMovered in the Kangra Blills), 
i., 169 *, (Goins of Kashmir), i., 391 ; 
(Goina^ of Kings of Kangra), L, 


Beghr&m, Masson’s memoir on ancient 
Coins found at, i., 80. 

99 notes on, i., 82. 

9 , memoir on, i., 344, 348. 

99 Coins oollecM from, in years 
1833-36, i., 860. 

Behat, discoTery of an ancient town near, 
i., 73, 76. 

99 note on Coins with suppo^ Greek 
inscriptions found at i., 112. 

,9 exhumation of a suoteiTanean 
town at, i.. 200. 

„ group of, Goins, i., 200-209. 

Benares G(mper-plate inscriptionB, i., 261. 


Bhilsa alphabet, application of, to Bud- 
dhist group of Coins, 
11 ., 1 . 

,9 ,9 the oriffi^ type of the 

Sansxrit, and its de- 
riyatiTes, ii., 8. 

„ inscriptions, ancient Sanskrit 
numerals in, ii., 72. 
BhitftriLhtii>240,866. 

,9 99 grammatical mistakes in the 

inscriptions on, i., 241. 
Biswa, the, XT. T.. 129. 

Bimarhn, Tope of, i., 106. 

Bird, Dr. (attemj^ to decipher writing 
on steatite yase found in Tope at 
BimarCm), L, 106 ; (S&h Coins), ii., 
98 . 

Blodi-printing, application of a new 
method <9, ii., ^2. 

Borrodaile, Mr., L, 432. 

Bouldenon, Mr. a. S. (Bareli inscrip- 
tion), 881. 


Brass casket from Afghhnistfcn, date of, 
identical with that of the Manik- 
yfila stone, i., 161. 

Brass cylinder found at Jelalhbhd, i., 106. 
British-Indian monetary system, XT. T., 1. 
99 99 wemhts and measures, 

U. T., 96. 

Bronze Coins of Beh&t, ii., 2. 

Brown liquid in cylinder found at Manik- 
y&la, i., 96, 163. • 

Budoha, image of, from Khbul, i., 186. 

„ instulation of statue of, i., 266. 
M religion introduced to Kadimir, 

rr39. 

Buddha era, U. T., 164; L, 144«; il, 
86*9 87*. 

Buddhist succession to the Greek Princes 
of Bactria, i., 40. 

„ character of Coins dug up at 
Behat, i., 200. 

„ assiinilation of, to the Indo- 

Scythic Goin^ i., 217. 

„ emblems on earliest Hindd 

Coins, i., 224. 

„ symbols, on the ‘panther* Coins 

of Agathode^ ii., 7. 

„ Satrap Goins, ii., 223. 

Buddhist geneiuogieB, XT. T., 287. 
Buddhist onronology of ^bet, U. T., 289. 
Budha Gup^ i., 388, 840. 

‘Bull and Norseman* series of Coins, i., 
331. 

Burmese eras, XT. T., 166. 

Burmese chronology, X7. T., 291. 

Burn, Dr. rKairaTamba-Patras), i., 267, 
262 ; (SandErit numerals), li., 73. 
Bumes, Lieut., i., 42, 62, 90, (topes) 
166, 838. 

Burnouf, M. Ei^ne (note on K&rchh 

E ), i., 68; (on Sarira), i., 106; 
le change of yowel ortho^phy 
en Sanskrit and Zend), i., 129, 
136; (topes), 166, 168, 188, 221, 
406; (eany Buddlust writings), iL, 
82; U. T., 240. 

Burt, Capt. (Eran pillar inscriptions), i., 
248; (transcript of the Iron pillar 
inscription at Dihli), i., 319. 

Bush, Col. T.,ii., 188, 189, 211. 

C. 

Calendric scales, U. T., 186. 

Calliope, ii., 199. 

Caldwell, Mr. (Drhyidian languages), ii., 
60*. 

Cast Coins, i., 216. 

Cautley, Col. Sir P. T. (on an ancient 
town discoyered near Behat), i., 78, 
76 ; (Coins dug up at Behat), i., 200. 
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GEnBAL IVBBX. 


Oetm of Genital India, I., 41. 

„ Dr. StevenBon'B inacriptionB from 
Western, U. T., 263. 

Central India, Goins of Hindd Princes 
of, L, 68. 

Ceylon, andent Goins of, i., 410. 

„ Topes of, L, 168. 

Chandra Gupta, }., 48, 49. 

9f w 


Chinese onrreni^, U. T., 88. 
Ohineae-Tibet surer mon^, U. T., 66. 
Chinese era, U. T., 146. 

« Ghdian* Co^ i., 801, 880. 

Christian relirion in andent timea tino- 
tured wiSi mysteries of son worship, 
L, 128. 

Ghronologioal taUM (Indian), XT. T., 181. 
„ „ directions for using, 

XT. T., 176. 

Chronology, Indian, XT. T., 148. 

Conn— 

Ajmir^omeswftra of, i., 880 . 

Arab ^ehlri legends), i., 62, 161. 

„ Kufle,i.,21, 161; ti., 117. 
Baotrian, L, 16, 29, 46, 80, 176, 186, 
862, 897; ii., 126. 

„ . friU catalogue of, ii., 178. 

„ and Indo-Boythio, new types 

' of, i, 897. 

„ of the Asm group, ii., 141. 
Banu&n, i., 884. 

Behat, i.. 82, 200. 

Bilin^al,Anaa, andIndianP6]i,i.,208. 
„ „ and Ghreek,i., 187,862. 

„ Indian Pidi and Greek, i., 

186,488; u., 88. 

„ niiaoeUaneoua,L,804; 11,108. 

Brhhmanhb&d, ii., 119. 

Bnddhirt, ii., 1. 

,, Satn^ ii., 223. 

Cmm, i.. 419. 

Chohhn, 1 ., 808, 880. 

Dihli, i., 806, #1 fcg. 

Ghasnari, i., 888. 

Ghori, iL, 106. 

Gre^ i , 7, 221, 227. 

„ Baeman, i., 860. 

„ „ enumeration of, i., 

860. 

Gupta, i., 22^ 866. 

„ gold Cidna, frill oatalMue ofr 
i., 874.877. 

., allrerditt^ii., 94. 

H&dO, L, 68 J96, 209. 

„ from Xanauj, i.. 86. 

Orst Kanain aeriea, i., 286. 
ofMidAgZi.,289. 
Muhaininadan era, i., 898. 


If 

If 

If 


Con^ OMlAiiinf— 

Hindd, imitations from the * Ardokro 
type,i., 866. 

„ „ secondseries^i.,374. 

„ „ third series, i., 888. 

„ desmded from the Parthian 

ty^ i., 402. 

Indo-Bactrun, ii., 223. 

„ Muhammadan, i., 806. 

„ Saasanian, i., 82, 402, 407, 410 ; 
ii., 106. 107. 

„ „ daasifled mdex of ra- 

rietiM of, ii , 107. 

%do-Scythio, L, 41, 46, 176, 224, 361, 
898. 

\ new rarietiM of, i., 860. 

£mauj, 1 ., 280, 277, 289, 896. 
Kadphisea, i., 127. 

Kanerkos, L, 124, 126, 860. 

Eangra, i., 291, 892. 

Kashmir, i., 889-891. 

Kudo, i., 408 ; ii., 108. 

Mesopotamian, i» 82. 

Modm Biitiah-Iudian, U. T., 2, gt nq, 
„ local, rarietiM of, XT. T., 64. 
Moghul, U. T., 46. 

MiinftfnfnAiiM.n^ i., 18. 

Parthian, i., 9, 861. 

„ subordinate rarieties of, ii., 
164. 

Persian (modem), ii., 104. 

Bhjput, 1 ., 299. 

Roman, i., 1, 19. 

86h Kmgs of Gujar&t, ii., 84. 

Bamanta dera, i., 804, 818. 

Saasanian, i., 12, 88, 84, 40, 120, 861. 
Saurftshtran, i., 864, 426 ; ii., 69« 84. 
„ stto-rarieties of, ii., 99. 

„ legends on deciphered, i., 

426. 

Sind, Eubbchah of, i., 806. 

Torambna, Y, 840. 

„ of Kashmir, i. 889. 

Talhah bin T6hir, ii., 118. 

Yardha, i., 296. 

Cdn catalme, ii., 178. 

„ collecSons, ii., 218. 

Ccans collected from Bwhiim, 1834-36, 
360. 

„ found on the site of an ancient 
Hindd town near Behat, 78. 

„ of the ^peacock’ type^ 889. 

„ of the same type as that found by 
Lieut Conoily at Kanauj, note 
on, 114. 

„ and relics from Bactria, iL, 218. 

„ with the* Sri Hanilra,’rererae, 888. 
„ Central India (copper), XT. T» 88. 
„ of Shbh A’lam, symbols on, u. T., 
89. 
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Goins and inscriptions, utility of, U. T., i 
219. 

Coinage of India, modern, U. T., 1, et teq. 

II II II duty flfldrcflnflffo 

charge, U.T.,9. 

„ of Muhammadan conquerors of 
Persia, i., 161. 

Coining, tho introduction of the art of, 

i., 211, 

„ independent deyelopment of, in 
India, i., 219, 221. 

Golebrooke, Mr. H. T., i., 64 ; (fhneral 
ceremonies of the HindtSs), i., 166 ; 
(ancient Indian weights for gold 
and silver), i., 211*; (rendering of 
Sanskrit texts of Golden Lk% at j 
Dihli), i., 326. 

Comparative alphabets, ii., 166. 

Connection of ancient Uindd coins with 
the Grecian or Indo-Scythio series, 

i., 196. 

Contemporary classiflcation of Bactrian 
Kings, ii., 174. 

Gonolly, Lieut A., i., 19, 84, 86. 

Constantinople, era of, U. T., 137. 

Copper Coins of India, tables of, U. T., 
62. 

Copper plate grants found at Sooni, ii., 62. 

„ ,, atBenare^i.,261. 

Court, General, L, 106; (description of 
ManikyUa and its topes), i., 138 ; 
(note on Coins discovorra by), i., 
141 ; (t^), i., 146, 147, 166*. 

Creuzer, B. F. (on tho gr^t festival of 
the ancient Persians), i., 123*, 133. 

Csoma de Koros, i., 38, 40, 69 ; (D6g- 
hopes of Tibet), i., 164; (fuueru 
ceremonies of S&kyo, u, 167*. 

Cunningham, Minor, i., 27*, 37, 66, 
96; (his claim to the title of the 
discoverer of certain Bactrian letters, 
quoted in his own words), i., 97*, 
98; (decipherments of inscriptions 
on Manil^Ala Goin8),i.,98- 109 ; 136, 
136, 143 ; (Bactrian system of 
numeration), i., 146*, 149 ; (inscrip- 
tions from TOsufr&i), i., 164 ; (on 
topes), i., 166; (Sanchi topes), i., 
172* ; U. T., 241* ; (Behat Goins), 

i., 204*; (transcrim of Bhit&zi 
lAt), i., 241 ; (Gupta Chronology), i., 
264*, 271, 272, 388, 877 ; (Kashmir 
Goins), i., 389 ; ii., 3 ; (criticums on 
Wilson’s attempt to roconcilo the 
dates of the Greek Kings mentioned 
in Piyadasi’s edicts), ii., 26*; (Bhilsa 
topes), ii., 44* ; (s^ulativo date of 
Nirv&na), ii., 87* ; (opinion of the 
date andi political position of the 
Sfth Kings of Saurwtia), ii., 89 ; 


Cunninjgham, Major, eoniinutd^ 

(his unpublishe^lates of Coins), ii., 
144* ; (copy of Kapurdigiri inscrip- 
tion), ii., 24*, 147*; (list of Bactrian 
Kings), ii., 176; (dates of Dihli 
monarchs, 230 b.o.),' U. T., 239; 
(^ronology of Kashmir), U. T., 

Currencies of India (gold and silver), 
history of, U. T., 69; (fqreed of 
Muhammad bin Tu^lak), u. T., 71. 
Cycles, Grahaparivritti, u. T., 168. 

„ Vrihaspati-Chalara, U. T., 163. 

„ years numbered by, TJ. T., 168. 

D. 

Date, conjectural, of the Manikyfila tope, 

1., 143, 160, et Ji^., 174. 

Danduca inscription, i., 264. 

Days of the week and their synonymes, 
U.T., 161. 

Dcbi^ coinage of later Bactrian Kings, 

D^ghopes, or Ghaityas, i., 164. 
Demetrius, i., 38, 48, 49-61, 66, 187, 348; 

11., 181. 

Destruction of Bactrian empire by Tatars 
and Scythians, i., 38. 

Dev&nampiya, edicts of, ii., 12, 20. 
D6v&nampiyatis8a of Ceylon, i., 170. 
Dhauli inscriptions, ii., 14. 

Die-cutting,^ introduction of art of, into 
India, i., 66. 

Die-struck Coins, i., 216, et eeq. 

Dihli pillar inscription, i., 41, 66, 233, 
319 ; 11., 13. 

„ inscription under arch of Kutb 
mosque, i., 827. 

„ ruins in old, i., 828. 

„ Coins of Puth&n sovereigns of, ii., 
104. 

Din&r, the, i., 19, 64, 246. 

Diodorus, i., 60. 

Diodotus, i., 26, 27 ; ii., 29; (Coins of), 
u., 178. 

„ associated with Agathoclcs, i., 

27;ii,178. 

„ associated with Antimachus, 

ii., 183. 

Diomedcs, i., 364 ; ii., 190. 

Dionysius, ii., 191. 

Dirham, i., 19. 

Do&b, Coins dug up in the, i., 117. 
Drkvidian languages, ii., 60. 

Droysen, M., i., 28. 

Duncan, Jonathan(Sarnhthtope),i., 176*. 
Dynabtio Lists— 

A'&dU Shfthi, of Bij&pdr, XT. T» 316. 
Adeva rhjos of Tuluva. etc., tJ. T., 278. 
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Dthastio Listb, muCmiiinI— 

Aditya, U. T., 24i. 
AhuiofNepfrl^U.T^m 
Amber, rbaas of, IT. T., 269. 

Andhra, TT. T., 241. 

Anhnlwftra (Gujarftt), U. T., 255. 
N^mam, rhjas of, IT. T., 278. 

Anaci^ kings of Armenia, U.T^^ 800. 
Aiabegt of U. T., 808. 

Bahmani, of Xubarga, U. T., 814. 
Balabhi (l^arftditra), IT. T., 252, 
Balhftra, i., 256. 

Bhattu (Jesalmer), XT. T., 260. 

BdU rftjas of Kamktfc, U. T., 275. 
Bemral, rfdaa of, U. T., 271. 

Bm ShUk of Bidar, U. T., 814. 
Bhota, UTT., 247. 

Bikaner B4J, U. T., 250. 

BrUunaputra, U. T., 278. 

Bnddhi^ U. T., 287. 

.Ceylon, soTereigiis U. T., 205. 
Chandra-Tana^ U. T. 280. 
OhOlnkya,^., 277. 

of fhe south, U. T., 278. 
,U.T.,247. 

Haiasati brandiof, U.T., 248. 
Bundi branoh of, IT. T., 248. 
Kotah brandi of, XT. T., 240. 
vuwui, «4^as o^ XT. T.. 270. 

Famki or Kftndeidi, U. T., 814. 
Ganga-Tans%^ XT. T., 267. 

Ghainf. CTT., 805. 

CKmerdiya, XT. T., 244. 

Greek, in Aria, XT. T., 299. 

Gmarit, kings of, XT. T., 815. 
Gnpta,i.,245,250,276. 

Gurha Mundala rkm XT. T., 261. 
Holkar family, XT. T., 286. 

Imkd Sh&hi, of Berar, XT. T., 815. 
Indtayanaa, XT. T., 278. 

JkmL of Sumana, XT. 818. 

Xainian, of Perria, XT. T., 801. 
Kalabhuna, U. T., 277. 

Kftnwa, U. T., 240. 

Kaumir, rkjas ol^ XT. T., 241. 

,, Musalman Sings ot XT. T.« 
247, 812. 

Sanrava, XT. 248. 

SeearipTansa, XT. T., 266. 

Khor4s6n, Mfemori of^ XT. T., 80A. 
Sum, XT. T., 241. 

Kntb ShAhl, of Goloond^ XT. T., 816. 
LabongandZimmay,(drienoflXT.T.,294. 
Lunar, U. T., 286. 

Hagadha, kiim of, XT. T., 280. 
HaWti, uTt., 285. 
MaiBiir,rajaso£n.T.,281. 

Malwa, rftnas of, U. T» 256. 

Maai^, rfdas of. XT. T., 274. 

„ l£gBof,U.T.,315. 


Dtnastzg Lists, contmued -^ 

Maurya, XT. T., 240. 

Mewar, r&nas of, XT. T., 256. 

Mughal, of Tartary, XT. T., 808. 
Mughal snlt&ns of Khor6s6n, XT. T., 
800. 

Mughal-Tartar, 4>f PersiiL XT. T., 800., 
Mughal emperors of Hindust&n, XT. T., 
816. 

Muhaiqmadatt khaliik, TT. T., 802. 
Multan, kings of, XT. T., 815. 

Nkga or Ka»oti^ XT. T., 245. 

Mkyak, XT. T., 280. 

Nepal, rinas of, XT. T., 268. 

Nererit, U. T., 269. 

Niskm Shahi of Ahmadnagar, XT. T., 
816. 

Nizams of Haiderabad, XT. T., 817. 
Oude, nuwabs and kmgs of^ XT. T., 
817. 

Paligar of Triohinapali, XT. T., 282. 
Pandu, U. T., 287, 289. 

Pandyan, of Madura, XT. T., 280. 
Patbn sultans of HindOstan, XT. T., 
810. 

„ „ of BengaL XT. T., 811. 

Peshdadian, of Persia, U. T., 800. 
Bahtor (Kanauj), U. T., 258. 

(Marw£r), XT. T.t250. 

9affarf8 (Khorasan), XT. T., 804. 
Saiinna§^ XT. T., 240. 

SamauiMi, of Bokhara, XT. T., 804. 
Sassanian Sings of Persia, IT. T., 
801. 

Seljdk, XT. T., 807. 

Sharki, of Jaunpur, XT. T., 812. 
Shohi^ of Samata, XT. T., 275. 

Sikh, of Lahore, U. T» 286. 

Simroun, rajas of^ IT. T., 271. 

Sind ana Tatta, kings of, XT. T., 818. 
Sind, Arab goremors of, 818. 


Tansa, XT. T., 282. 


Solar, or Surya-y 
soil, U. T., 809. 
SunakaJT. T., 240. 
Sunga, U. T., 240. 


Suraj-yansa raiah XT. T., 267. 
Surya>yanBa, U. T., 260. 

Taherides U. T., 804. 

Tibet, khigs of, XT. T., 200. 
Tbin,oF^na,XT.T.,288. 

Tureinnan Ortokite nrinoeiL IT. T., 
808. 

XJtoala, XT. T., 245. 

Vijayanagar, rUo of, XT. T., 281. 
Yenkatagiri, Ymuguti rfjas of; XT. T., 
282. 

Yadoya,F.T.,277. 

Indiim,jmeording to Feriditah, XT. T., 
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E. 

Early Bhilia atohabet, £L, 10. 

Xb^yptuu ara|Tj. 140. 

Eblmiitoiie, Hon. M., i., 175*. 

Euioti Mr. Eardoe. i., 64. 

EUiot, Sir H. M» i.,881 n.T.,283, 818. 
Elliot, Mr. W., U. T., 276. 

EUm, caTea of, i., 41. 

Epodi of 8&h Ejngi of Sanraabtra, u., 86. 
l^ocbal and temtorial diatribntion of 
fbe Bactrian monarc^, ii., 171. 
Epocba, ooriection of, U. T., 216. 

6zed on aatronomicu data, U. T., 
217. 

„ by ^ inacriptiona, U. T., 

„ flz^ on Ooina, U. T., 221. 

Eran pillar inacgription, i., 248. 

Ebab— 

Abrabam, XT. T., 142. 

Abyaainian, U. T.. 138. 

Abbar, (n6bi},U.T., 171. 

Antiocb and Alexandw, U. T., 187. 
Armenian, U. T., 148. 

Balabbi (aee Valabbi). 

Buddba,i.2l44* ; ii.,86*,87«i Tr.T.164. 
Bunneae^ u. T., 166. 

CmaareaiL U. T., 142. 

Cbineae, tJ. 145. 

Gbriatii^ IT. T., 186. 

Gonatantmople, tJ. T., 187. 

Death of Alexander, IT. T., 142. 
^odeoian^. T., 140. 

Egyptian, 17. T., 140. 


Fafii, U. T.. 168, 170. 

Fr^b reTolntionary, IT. T., 148. 
Grecian, U. T., 141. 

Gupta, i.,268, §i teg , ; U. T., 167- 
Jai^ U. T., 165. 

JaiOa yeara, TJ. T., 172. 

Japanea^ U. T., 147. 

Jewiab, U. T., 188. 

Julian, U. T., 140. 

Kali-yng, U. T., 154. 

Mnbammadan. tJ. T** 154. 
Nabonaaaar, U. 189. 

New&r of Kipl^ if. T.. 166. 
PaiaaarftnuLH. T., 158. 

Peraian, of Teadegizd, U. T., 142. 
Bbj-Abbii^k of tboMarbtbaa, U. T., 
178. 

Sftka, U. T., 154, 167. 

SiTa^Sinbb* IT. T., 158. 

Soor of Mabftrftabtra, U. T., 171, 
Spaniab, U. T., 142. 

Sri Haraba, i.,268; u.,87; U.T., 167. 
Tjn, V. T., 142. 

Val^ L, 269, 276 ; U. T., 158, 167. 
Vi]mun5ditya(orSamnlXU.T.157|167. 


Eras of andent and modem timea, U. T., 
132, et teg. 

„ dependent on Hindd aolar year, 
U. T., 153. 

„ dependent on luni-4olar year, U. T., 
157. 

„ derived from the Hijra, U. T., 168. 

„ naed in India, taoular view of, 
U.T., 174. 

„ of ancient and modem timea, U. T., 
182. 

Erabine, Mr. (topea), i., 165. 

Enbratidea, i., 86, 88, 48, 50, 52, 126, 
186 ; (bia name and epoch nearly 
identical with those oi Yikramb- 
^t|a),^i.,187; 848, 399; u., 127, 

Eutbydemua,- i., 38, 49-51, 126, 185, 
848, 898 ; (two kinga of that name), 
it., 180* ; (imitation of bia Goins), i., 
30; '(name conjoined with that of 
Agatboclea), i., xvi. 

Exports and imports of bullion, TJ. T., 
41, 81,#<Mg., 318. 

% 

P. 

Factory wdgbta of Bengal, U. T., 104. 

Fals, i:, 19. 

Fasli era of the Dakba^ U. T., 170. 

Fatimite dynasty (Persia), inscription on 
the Goina of, i., 20. 

Ferguason (classification of topos), i., 
166 ; (Dihli, architecture at), 828. 

Ferisbtab, U. T., 288. 

Frshn, Prof., i., 151 ; ii., 117. 

FreeUng, Mr., i., 839, 878*, 379. 

French revolutionary era, U. T., 143. 

Fundsof Government of India, U.T., 79*. 
„ „ conversion of 5 per 

cent8.^.T.,86*. 

Funeral ceremonies of the HindCis, L, 
165. 

„ „ of the Buddhists, i., 

167, at Mg. 

G. 

Gadbia.XfiPais4,i.,841. 

Gage, Mr. (on brown liquid in cylinders 
from If aniky&la), 1, 157. 

Gandak L&t» i.^ 233. 

Gaur branch of Pfila fibuly, i., 295. 

Genealoncal tables, TJ. T., 215. 

Gerard, Mr. J. G. (topes and antiquities 
of Afghfiniatfin), i., 109, 117, 136. 

Gbatotkacha, i., 87. 

Gildemoister Script. Arab de rebus In- 
dicia, ii.. Ill*; 120*. 

Gim&r ro^ Aaoka inscriptioi^ ii., 18, 85. 
„ S6b inacription, ii., 55. 
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GiniCur Sttiiiiicriptkm. trandation oL iL^ 
57; (o1iMmtioiis<m).ii.. 60. 

GoUnMML Oomte A. de, nia wterpreta- 
tkni of Fiithiaii l^gond^ ii., 164*. 

Gold eadrat oontainuiff aavpoaed rdica 
of 8417a Bad£a» L, 108. 

I, oomagea of tho Britidi GoTenunent 
inIiidia,U.T.,72,76*,78*. 

,1 Goina of India, table of, u. T., 48, 

dMg. 

„ and ailm in India, note on lela- 


dnring t 

Idthcentnij, Urr., 6. 
M n eurrenoiea o£ note on 

hiatorr o( u. T.^ 69. 
„ „ enrremnea of India, 

U. T. 818. 

Ckddeii Utatl>ni]l,'L, iS 24 . * 

Goldingham, Mr., i., 68. 

Oondoplitfea, ii., 214. 

„ note on mention of hia 
name in eonneotionwith 
themiaaionofStThoinaa 
to the Eaat, U., 214*. 
Gofonment of India, lawa x^gaiding 
eoinageaiU. T., 72. 

Giedan era, u. T., 141. 

Gfoek fiactnan Ck>inaji., 860. 


diaiioten on 


Goina, i, 


17, 81, 40^186. 

„ „ on Goina found at Ma« 

nilThla, i., 94. 

„ „ oontinnanoe of ita nae 

in Khbol and the Pnn- 
iib, L, 126. 

„ Goina in cabinet of Boy. Ai. 800., 

1., 7 . 

„ dyrato^of Baotrian monarchy, 

„ inacnptaona on Goina aimilar to 
fooae found at Behat, i., 112. 

„ l^ge^ on Baotrian Goina, !., 

„ letteia, combinationa of, employed 
bytheParthiana,L,67. 

„ FrinceaofBactria(Biiddhiat),ciic- 
eearion to the, i., 40. 

„ Brincea of Baetiia, aocceiiioB oil 

11.. 177. 

„ Byro-BaetrianGoina^i., 860. 
Oiotefond (Goina of Baotrian Xinga), 
ii., 181*. 

OnignianL M. (oomnariaon of Baaaanian 
Old Qieek mytfiologlealpeiaonagea), 

„ i^naatiei^i.,262,Mi^.; V.T., 


Giq^ a^Kbat^ data oi; L 248. 


Gnpto dynaaty, i., 246, 260, 276; ii., 69. 
„ era, Aanrdni’a obaerfationa on, i., 
268. 

„ era, determination of the^ i., 270, 
276. 


„ „ adiraBMi^^bleto,L,276; 

„ Goina, i., 88CL 866. 

„ „ indtationa o( i,, 889. 

„ „ additiona toliat ol L, 866. 

„ „ (^M^^reriaedcataii^of, 

„ (aQTer), iL, 94. 

„ imloriptiona on AUabhbld L4t, 
i., 282. 

„ „ on Bhithil lAt, i., 240. 

n »* ipla at 8andii, i., 246. 

„ „ Eran pillan i., 248. 

„ „ Knhhon pillar, L, 260. 

„ „ 8xi Haatinah 

platea,i, 261. 

•• nnmerala. 88*. 

Gnptaa, 281 d mg., 286-288; 

U. T., 260. 

„ collateral doonmenta connected 

iridi, i., 262, d mq. 

„ chronology of the, i., 266*, 272. 

,, genealogy of, i., 246. 

Gammusn (Muhammadan datea), H. T., 

Gwhlior, WDford'a liat of Kinga of,L, 294. 

H. 

Hall, Prof. Pita Edward (reading of 
Gupta Coin legend), ii., 96. 

Hamira (name), i., 810; (title), 882. 
Haatinah 8rf,i., 261. 

Hang, Dr., ii., 108*. 

Hdioclea, 1 ., 88, 48 ; ii., 186, 182, 184. 
Hermnna, i., 126, 192 ; ii., 199. 

Hindd Goina, i., 68. 

”, 1) tcQBk the ndna of Kaaing, 

i, 86. 

„ „ oonneetion o£ with the 

Grecian or Indo-8cjtliio 
aariea^i.,196,286. 

Gd. 8taej*aeomaat^L, 209. 
aarUeat apaefanena ou i., 
211 . 

•dnaoea in the ait of 
folniMding,i., 218^220. 
caat, 1 ., 216., 
die-atnid[, i., 216, 216. 
link, L, 227. 

6iat Kanam aariei, L, 286. 
madimnl, 1, 289. 

In GoLStac/aeabiMlii, 
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HindA Coini in Britudi Miueiim and 
East India House odlleo- 
tion, i., 291. 

„ „ imitate from the <Ardo- 

kro* tm, i., 865. 

I, „ second series, i., 874. 

„ „ third seri^ i.^ 888 . 

„ „ fourth series, i., 808.. 

„ „ descended from the Per* 

thian type, i., 402. 
HindO-Muhammadan Goins, i» 808. 
Hindd system of coinage, U. T., 17. 
Hippostratus, ii., 198. 

Hoogson, Mr. (topes), i., 154^ 165* ; 

(early Buddhist writinjn), ii., 82. 
Honigberger, Dr. M., i., 90, 105*, 110 
; (Coin of Kadphiies), i» 127. 
Hnen Thsang, i., 174* ; (notice of Indian 
kingdonis),i.,264: (statue of Buddha), 

1., 266; cdmyation of Indian Ptii 
writing), li., 42* : (doubts as to the 
true date of 06kya*s death)^ ii., 86 *. 

Hunterian cabinet at Glasgow, i., 55. 

I. 

lamhulns (notice of Indian alphabets), 

11 ., 11 . 

Image of Buddha ^m Kftbul, i., 186. 
Indian weights, ancient, i., 58*. 

„ Phil and'^Arian legends on Goins 
dug up at Behat, i., 204. 

„ alphmt, transitions of, ii., 52. 

„ PUi alphabets, rimmi of, ii., 85. 
„ n modiflcationsofthe 

primitiye charac- 
ter, ii., 40. 

il II dOTCttOpiDODt 0 ^ llo| 

42, 

Indian Goins, general table of, IT. T., 17. 
„ coinages, history of, IT. T., 69. 
cdironological tables, U. T., 181, 
148, ft ISO. 

„ „ „ diiMtimto 

using, U.T., 
175. 

„ luni-aolar TJ, T., 154, 

,. cycles, XT. T., 166. 

Indo-Bactrian coina, ii., 228. 

„ Parthian dynasty, ii., 174. 

Sassanian rule In the PinjOb, eri- 
denoes of, i, 125. 

„ „ Goins, i., .82, 4J7, 410; 

u., 106 , 107. 

„ „ „ transitionidmodi- 

flcatioiisof,ii.ll 6 . 
Indo-Scythio Goins, i., 28. 45, 224, 851. 
„ „ (UnkJ,L,2a7. 

„ „ „ newyanetus o^L, 

860. 


Indo-Scythian Princes of Kfcbul, ii., 174. 

„ „ andParthianKinga,ii.,177. 

Indraprastha inscription, i., 56. 

Initial method of wnting in India, ii., 47*. 
Insoriptions— 

AUahabftd Lh^., i., 282, 865. 
Amarhyati, ii., 58*. 

Arian, i., 97, 102, 104, 105, 142, 144, 
159, 161, 168 ; ii., 15, 21, 147*. 
Baetrian (see Arian). 

Bareli, i., 821. 

B&keigraj, U. T., 272. 

Bcrftr, ii., 58. 

Bhabaneswar, U. T., i., 267*, 268*. 
Bhabra, ii., 30*. 

Bhitfirl Lhti i>» 242, 865. 

Bimar&n steatite yase, i., 107. 

Brass casket from Afjrhknist&n, i., 161. 
Gh&lukya dynasty, U. T., 278. 
Ghhataroiir,n. T., 264. 

Dhauli. (duplicate of Gim&r), ii., 14. 
Dihli iron pillar, i., 819. 

„ golden Lkt> 1.9 824 ; ii., 18. 

Enn (Buddha Gupta), i., 248. 

„ (Toramana), i., 249, 840. 
Fyskbad, U. T., 258. 

Gaya, ii., 18. 

Gim 6 r, ii., 18, 18. 

,, Bridge, ii., 55. 

Gujarat, i., 252, 254, 257, 262 ; XJ. T., 
252*. 

Gupta, i., 28^ 250, fi ffq, 

Jaluidharaj U. T., 245*. 

Junagarh, 1 ., 247 ; ii., 55, 69. 

Eaira Tamba-Patras, i., 259. 

Kangra, i., 159. 

Kapurdigiri, iL, 15, 21; (transcripts 
of),u., 147*. 

Eistna, ii., 58*. 

Knhaon pillar, i., 250. 

Kumbhi, U. T., 264. 

Kutb mosque at Dihli, i., 327* 

Kutb Minar at Di^ i., 829. 
Manikyaia cylinder, 1 ., 97, 98. 

„ s&yer disc, i., 102 . 

„ slab, L, 142. 

Multai, U. T., 264. 

Nerbndda, ii., 52. 

Orissa, U. T. 2 ^ 266 . 

Ondipur, IT. T., 252. 

Paiam, 1 ., 881. 

Paii,i., 159 ;ii., 44*. 

Parthiaa, ii., 164. 

PehlytTHajiabad, ii., 108*. 

Persian, frm Dihli, l, 827, 829. 
Piplianagar, U. T«, 251*. 

Sah Eings of Saurashtia, iL, 65* 
Sanchi, 1 ., 245. 

Seoni, iL, 52. 

0hekawa«i,ir.T.,26p. 
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ImoBiPTzoini 
Sri Haitmaii, i., 251. 

SaMamuLi, 188 ; ii., 164. 

Southem Mahratta country, U.T., 276. 
Udayagiri, L, 41*, 246*. 

Warw braaa veiBd, i., 162*. 
'Waxangal, U. 267. 

Wootem cafCB, U. T., 258. 

Yda^iai, L, 144, 

On mnhra of Mughal emperon, U. T., 

Iron L64 at Dihlf, i.. 819. 

Inni age (Kali Tuga), TJ. T., 285. 
Irwin,^Mr. £. V., i*, 1. 

j.. 

Jain eraa. U. T., 165. 

Jacob, Col. (Jnnfcgarh inieription), L, 
247 ; ii., 67. 

Jaltis yeara, TJ. T» 172. 

. U. T., 147. 


Japanese era, U. t., 1^ 
Jaqnet, M., i., 401. 
Jenlhbhd, tom at, i., 1 


, , j 105, 110, d Jig. 

Jewidi eriutf . T., 188. 

Jones, Sir w ., i., 5. 

Jnnftgarh, i., 247; il, 55, 57. 

Jnatin, i., 50. 

K. 

EfthoL Indo-S< 7 thian Princes of, ii., 174. 
Xadfl^ea, i., 147. 

Kadapbea Kmola, ii., 208. 

Xadphiaes, L, 126, 127, 142, 198, 227 ; u., 
202, 218. 

,, and Kanerkoa group of Goins, 

i., 227. 

Xaira Tamba-Patras, i.. 257. 

Kanauj, Hindd Goins from the mins of, 

i., 85. 

„ coinage^ Indo-Scythio paternity 
of, 1 ., 281. 

„ P&la dynad^ of, i., 895. 
Kanerki, identity of; esmlishod bj in- 
acriptioiis on the Kanerki GoiiiB, i., 
184. 

Kanerkoa, Goins of. L. 124, 126, 142, 860. 
Kangra, coinage of the Kings of, L, 892. 
Kangra Hill% bi-literal inscription dis- 
coyered ^ Mr. S. 0. Bayw in, i., 
159. 

Kanidika, a Tartar or Soythic oonqveior 
ofBactria,i.,88,41, 144; (hiamte), 

i.,101; (name), 1, 148. 

Kanwa dynasty, i-ijSo. 

Kashmir, Prof. Wilson's chronological 
histo^ of, i., 89 ; TJ. T., SMI. 
„ Coiiia of the ^'aa ai, i., 891. 
Kdtynfhi r yedwTi i ie , iL, 75. 


Kerdier La Chine, ii., 169, 216. 
Khoja-o-ban (an ancient city N. W. of 
Bnkhftrh), Goins from, i., 80. 

Eittoe, the late Major, i., 284 ; ii., 14. 
Kodes, i., 188, 885, 400 ; ii., 208. 
Kosola Eadaph^ u., 208. 

Krishna, cam intmnction of, into the 
Hindd Pantheon, i., 161. 

Kshatrapa, ii., 87. 

Kudo cnanmters of early Persian Mn- 

inscrip- 

tiona, i., 21. 

„ „ early employment of, 

in Tnghrfcs, i., 408. 

,. Goins, i., 151 ; ii., 115. 

Ennbon pillu inscription, i., 250. 
Kumfira Gupta, i., 888, 884 ; u., 96. 
Kumlowa, i., 817. 

Eutb mosque at Dihlil inscription under 
arch of gate of. i., 827. 

„ Min6ratDihli,i.,329. 

KutOa inscription from JBareU., L, 821. 
Khnttueh Kh&n, Goins of, i., 87. 

Kutaur Kings, i., 42, 815. 


Language of Asoka edic^ ii., 81. 

,, Buddhist Scriptures, ii., 88. 
Lht alphabet, effects of, on other OBScrip- 
tions of erriting, i., 208*. 

„ character. L, 216. 
Lii8sen,Prof.,i.,28,270,400; (application 
of the Lk% alphaM to Goins), 

ii., 4; (Apouodotus), H, 88; 
(GnBCO-Bactrian and Gtsbco- 
indian Kings), ii, 176. 

„ his opinionson the epoch and rela- 

tiye position of the Sbh Kings 
of Saur&shtra, ii., 88. 

Lindsay, Mr. John, L, 10, 12. 
lindbcng, M. J. 0. (Palssogra^y of 
Arabs), ii., 169*. 

Linear measures of India, TJ. T., 122. 
lank Coins df theandent BQndd^ i., 198. 
„ „ (Indo-Scythio and Hindd), i., 

% 7 . 

^*1^3 * u.,114*, 115*. 

Luni^sdar yew, Hindd, TJ. T., 154. 
Luynes, M. de (Al^bet PhWden), ii., 
166. 

Lysias,!., 189; ii., 191. 

If. 

Macedonian and Syrian Coins, L, 24. 

•• colonists, i.. 55. 

Mackensiek GoL/M, 58, 74, 75, 129. 
Mahawanso, tlie, i., 169, 174*. 
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Mahendra Gnpta, i., 387. 

Makrizi, i., 19*, 151. 

Manikyftla, Goins found at, i., 16, 30, 37, 
52,90,120, 147, 148,194. 
„ topes at, i., 138. 

„ „ date of, i., 118, 122, 

150. 

„ ston^ i., 141. 

„ inscnption, transcript of, i., 

145. 

„ note on the brown liquid 

contained in the cylinders 
from, i., 153. 

Manichsan heresy, the, i., 124, 134. 
Mann, date of, i., 222*. 

„ notices of money in, i., 218*. 
Marathas, B&j-Ahhishck era of, U. T., 
173. 

Marsden, i., 18, 151, 152 ; (Kananj gold 
Goins), i., 230, 420 ; U. T., 222. 
Mftriia, the, i., 54. 

Masson, Mr. G. (memoir on Bactrian 
Goins), i., 80, 90, 104*, 105*, 132; 
(topes), 1 ., 106, 162*, 172, 174* : 
(Kanerki Goins), i., 132: (second 
memoir on Bactrian Goins;, i., 344; 


WVJi , WVV, UJUMWjy, «., WW, 

(Indo-Sassanian), i., 405 ; (his most 
accurate eye-transcript of the Kapur- 
dim inscription), ii., 147*. 
Mas’at&i, ii., 123. 

Materials us^ for writing, ii., 45* 
Mauas, i., 186, 187 ; ii., 200. 

Maurya dynasty, i., 58 ; ii., 69. 

Measures (linear) of India, U. T., 122. 
Magas, ii., 21, 29. 

Menander, i.. 24, 38, 46, 48, 49| 51, 55, 
126, 187, 188, 208*, 399; 

ii., 194. 

„ mentioned by Arrian, i., 47. 
Meso^tamia, Goins of, i., 32. 
Meymidorf, Baron, i., 48. 

Mm, Bey. Dr., i., 88 ; (AllahCibkd Uf, 

i., 232 ; (Bhiterf Uf), L, 240, 242 ; 

Mint cities’of ^ early Arabs, i., 64. 
Mionnet, M., i., 48. 

Mithra, intimate relation between the 
worshipperB of, and the Ibllowen of 
the Ye^ i., 405. 

Mithraio Goins of Bactria and the Pon- 
jkb, i., 136. 

Mithridat^ i., 41, 50, 187. 

Modem natiye coinage, IT. T., 19. 
Modem Indian Goins, symbols on, U. T., 

„ „ „ wtoliguerf sym- 

bols on,U.T., 67. 


Moffhul dynasty (Persia), Goins of, i., 20* 
Mohl, Mi Jules, i., 6. 

Mohun LU’s collection of Goins, i., 299. 
Money of Lower Boman Empire super- 
seded in Persia, i., 18. 

Monograms, Greek, i., 11, 26, 55. 

„ Bactrian, fall list of^ ii., 
177. 

Monolith (t.«. L&t) at AUah&b&d, i., 232. 
Moor’s * liinda Pantheon,' i., 116. 
Moorcroft, Mr., i., 159. 

Mordtmann, Dr., i., 12, 34, 64, 67-72 ; 

ii., 114, 115, 165*. 

* Mrich-chakata,* notice of coinage in, i., 
225. 

Muhammadan coinage of Persia, i.,18,151. 
„ Goins of the Samanta 

Deva series, i., 307. 

„ dates, U. T., 213. 

„ era, u. T., 144, 

Miiller, Max (Buddhist writings), ii., 84. 
Musalmkn s]f«tem of coinage (India), 
U. T., 19. 


Nfigaii legend on Bactrian Goins, i., 87. 

„ characters on Bactrian Goins, i., 
42. 

„ characters on Hindd Goins found 
at Eanan|, i., 87. 

N6no, a title of nobilite; its yarions in- 
terpretations, i., 180. 

Nepfld, coinage of, U. T., 81. 

Nerbudda maracter, ii., 52. 

Newftr era of Nip61, U. T., 166. 

Nicias, ii., 188. 

Kirwftna, or emancipation of Sftkya Muni, 

i., 39. 

Norris, Mr. (discoyeries of, in Arian 
pumography), i., 97*; (admirable 
transcript or Kapurdim inscrip- 
tion), iiT, 147*. 

NUMptAU— 

Arian, i., 145, 168-165. 

P&IS, i., 247, 253, 256, 258, 262. 

San^t, ii., 70, sf asg. ; iL, 80. 

„ rAumd of present infonna- 
tion on the subject of, ii., 84. 

Tibetan, ii., 76. 

On Coins of S6h Kings, iL, 80. 


Ockley, * Hist Saracens,* L, 65. 
Olriiausen, Dr. J., L, If, 71; ii.. Ill, 
114*, 164*. 

Olympiads, the, IT. T., 184. 

Ommaney, Mr. (Mult&f ^tes), U. T., 
264. 
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Origin and development of early Hindd 
coinages, i., 217-224. 


Orthagnes, ii., 217. 

Onseley, * Medals and Giems,* ii., 


114*. 


P. 


Pakores, u., 217. 

P61afomay,i.. 293. 

„ or Deva dynasty of Eananj, i., 395. 
Pfdam inscription, i., 881. 

Pftli characters on Bactrian Coins, ii., 5. 
„ langiiage of the Asoka edicts, ii., 81. 
„ alpnali^ ii., 44*. 

Pana, the, i., 54. 

Fandn dynasty, i., 56. 

Pantaleon, ii., 179. 

Panjhb, Goins brought from, by lieat. 
Bnmes, i., 28. 

Paper correnoy, U. T., 71, 91. 

Parthians, the, i., 481. 

Parthian monarchy erected by Arsaces, 

1 ., 9. 

„ „ absori»tion of, in the 

Persian empire, i., 

„ Goins, L, 9-11, 351 ; IT. T., 299. 
„ d^pherments of, W H* 
Patnhn monarchs of Dihli, i., 309 ; u . T., 
210 . 

^Peacock’ type, Gupta Goins of the,i., 839. 
Pchlvi alpliaDet, 63.. 

„ chuncters, i., 18. 

„ on Sassanian silver 

Coin found at Ma- 
nikyftla, i., 94. 

„ „ on Indo-Sassanian 

Goins, ii., 111-116. 
„ ,, extensively prevaUing 

use of, inPeiriTm 
early timcsjii., 163*. 
„ „ on Bassanian Coins, 

1., 18, 14, 34, 36. 

„ Coins of Arabian Khalifa i., 64. 

Persian monarriiT, limits of its Satrapies 
in ancient times, ii., 64. 
era of Yesdegird^ U. T., 142. 
PersuL Muhammadan coinage of^ L, 18. 
Phoeninan alphabet, iL^ 166. 

,y „ denTationi from, iL, 
167 . 

Philoxenes, L, 187 ; ii., 140, 187. 
Piyadasi (Asolm), ii., I 82 I 8 . 

„ „ Pm. Wilson contests 

tbe identity of, ii.,24. 
„ dates of his edicts, iL, 19. 

Pliny, U.T^ 241*. 

Plnnffoh, po«Mge from, reiating to Me- 
nanderA, 49, 171. 

Porter, Sir B. Ear, L, 120 ; ii., 114* 


Prasii, the, i., 48. 



Treading of Ghumi Coin), ii., 104 ; 
'‘paper on Goins and rriics from 
lactria^, ii., 218 
Ptolemies of Egypt, allusion to one of, in 
Gimftrromi inscription, ii., 18. 
Punch-marked pieces of silver, the earliest 
Hindd Goins, i., 211. 

Pnnio writing, ii., 167. 

Pur&pas, probable date of,i., 866 *: U.T., 
231, 234. 

„ historical value of, IT. T., 234, 
249. 

B. 

Bahtor sovereigiu of Kanauj, i., 286, 292. 
Bailways in India, sums paid on account 
of, U. T., 86 , 819. 

B&j Gurd, of Asam, the, L, 89. 

‘BAja TaranganS,* the, i., 40. 

B&jput Goins, imitations from a Grecian 
or Indo-Soythio model, i, 299. 
Bavenriiaw, Mr., i., 54. 

Bawlinson, Gol., ii., 114*, 160*, 162*. 
Begal Satraps of SaurAriitra, ii., 74. 
Bcgulations of Indian Government re- 
garding coinage, abstract of,T7^T., 72. 
'^Beinaud, M., ‘ 


(pa] 

Bac 


i.,43, 814; u., 48*, 80*, 
81*, 169*. 

Belies, worship of, i., 169. 

Benan, M. E., * Hist. G 6 n. des Longues 
Sdmitiques,' ii., 145,* 16.9*. 
Besemblanco of devices on ancient Hindd 
and Indo-Scythic Goins dug up at 
Behat, L, 196. 

Biccio, i., 148. 

BochetttL M. Baoul, i., 90*, 148, 401 ; ii., 
5 , 6 ' 

Bomon Empire (Lower), money of, super- 
seded in Per^ i., 18 . 

„ j, Goins of, i., 19. 

„ Coins (Ancient) in the cabinet of 
Asiatic Socie^, L, 1 . 

„ Consular Goins, 1 .,. 148. 

„ yeiff, the, U. T., 188. 

Bums of Old Dihli, L. 828. 

Bupee, prices of current, U. T., 105. 

S. 

Saey, M. 8 . de, L, 18, 120, 121 ; ii., 108*, 
165.* 

S&h epoch, ^ iL, 86 . 

„ inscription from Gimftr, ii., 55. 

„ Kings of Sonrfliditra, L. 247,* 270, 
884; ii.,55 sfssp. 
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S6h Kings of Saurtditra, coinage of, ii., 
86, 98. 

aVi. ” List of, ii., 91. 

Sftkya, 1 ., 185. 

S&kya, his epoch, i., 39. 

„ Sii^ 144-146*. 

,, relics of, i., 108. 

SaiMtte, inscriptions at, i., 41. 

Saljdk dynasty (Persia), Goins of, i. 19. 
86 in&nian dynasty (Persia, Goinsof, i., 19. 
Samanta-De?a series of Coins, i., 804. 
Samndra Gupta, i., 880. 

SamVat era, erroneous equation of, G. T., 
223 

Sanakftnika, i., 247*. ^ 

Sanchf topesj employed simply as deposi- 
tqnes of rw^ i., 172. 

„ (Bhilsa), inscription on the gate 
of, i., 246. 

8 ann&ma 8 inha of Mewar, i., 298. 
8 anskrit, Towel orthography of, i. 129. 

„ numerals, ancient, ii., 70, it aq. 
„ in the! Bhilsa inscriptions, i., 72. 
8 apor II., i., 121 . 

8 asan, ii., 216. 

8 assanid 0 , i., 126, 288, 276 ; ii., 176 ; 
XT. T., 801. 

8 assaiiian Goins, i., 12 , 83, it ag , ; 67, 
94, 96, 120, 861. 

„ „ PehW, ii., 164. 

8 atrap, u., 64. 

„ numerals similar in form to ori- 
ginal Arian letters, ii., 88 . 
8 auloy.M.de,i., 19*. 

8 aur 6 shtra Goins, i. 834, it sig.,426; ii. 
69. 

„ „ ixiutated from the 

Greek, i.. 336. 

»» If legends on deciphered, 

1 , 338,426. 

„ elected sovereigns of, i., 429. 

„ regal Satraps of, ii., 74. 

Schl^, Prof., i., 42; (later Baotrian 
Kings), i., 47, it seg., 127 . 

Scythian characteristics of Dr&vidian 
idioms, ii., 61*. 

„ langui^, its influence in 

India, ii., 60*. 

Scythic characters, ii., 108, it no. 

Scott, Dr. (decipherments of Farthian. 
Goins), i., 12; (on inscriptions on 
Meso^tamian Goins),!. 82; ii.,166*. 
Seals,antiquo ruby, found at Shork6U.,36. 

„ Sassanian, u., 163*. 

Seignorage, or duty, on coinage, U. T., 8. 
Seleucidm, the supremacy of, in Aiia^, 
indicated by device on Coin 
of Antiochus II., i., 26. 

„ dynastic lists, U. T., 299. 
Soloucus, i., 48; ii., 29. 


Semitic character, possible inflne n ^ of, 
on the Pftli, U., 49 . 

„ alphabets, ty^ table of, ii., 168. 

Seoni copper plate grants, ii.. 62. 

Sh&h, flrst occurrence of we term on 
Persian Goins, L, 20. 

ShorkOt, Goins and antique ruby seal 
found at, i., 36. 

Siganfh, Nestoiian monument at, ii., 
169. 

Silver Goins of India, table of, G. T., 62. 

Skanda Gupta, i., 247, 260, 838, 386 ; 
ii., 97. 

Smith, Ga|t. E., i., 76 ; (AUahkb&d Lk\), 

Solar year, Hindfl, G. T., 148. 

Soor era of, Mahkrfrshtra, G. T., 171. 

Soter Megas, ii.^ 213. 

Spalagadam^ u., 204. 

Spalahores, ii., 203. 

SpaliriNS, ii., 204, 206. 

Spalyrios, ii. 2206 . 

Spanish era, G. T., 142. 

Spartianus jElius, ii., 216*. 

Spiegel, Huzwarish Grammar, ii., 108*, 
112 * ; j|readings of Pehlvi Goins), 

Speir, Mrs., i., 109 ; ii., 8 . 

Sri G^tas Goin, ii., 94. 

‘ Sri Blamirah’ Goins, L, 382. 

Srf Harriia era, ii., 87, 90. 

Sri Hastinah, copj^ plate grants of, i., 

Stacy, Maj(^ L, 84 ; (note on Goins), i., 
li2;^iDdd Goins), i., 196; (ear- 
liest Hind 6 Goins), i., 209; (Ekj- 
put Goins), i., 800 ; 889, 842; u., 8 . 

Steatite vase found in tope at Bimai^ 
inscription on, i., 107. 

Stuidard, monetary, under Akbar, G. T., 

71. 

„ „ under East India 

Gompany, G. T., 

72. 

Sterling, Mr. A., i., 41. 

Steuart, Sir James (on Goin in Bengal), 
G. T., 73*. 

Stevenson, Dr., i., 103 ; ii., 2 ; (relative 
position of Br 6 hmans and Buddhists 
in early times), ii., 46* ; (ancient 
Sandent numends)/ ii., 81, it ag . ; 
(inscriptions in Western caves), 
G. T., 268. 

Strabo, i., 49. 

Strato, i., 208* ; ii., 196. 

St. Hilaire, M. Barth41my (note on deri- 
vation of P61i writing), ii., 43*. 

St Thomas, mission to Indian King 
Gondopherus, ii., 214*. 

Sub-Abdagm Sasan, ii., 216. 
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Siih6nmpdri Baetiian Goins found at, 
i., 208*. 

Sa-Hanusiis, ii., 200. 

Sun, as an emUom on Persian Coins, i., 

20 . 


„ admtad by the Hindds, after the 
Persians, as the representation of 


DiTine Power, i., 124. 

„ worship of, indications of, in in- 
seri^ons on Xanerki Coins, i., 
184. 

„ image of,' on HindO Coins, i., 142, 
147. 


Snima dynasty, the, i., 58 ; U. T., 240. 
Sntl^^^ins brought ftom, by Capt. 

Suwna, the, i., 54. 

Swiney, Dr., i., 45, 51, 52, 58, 61, 116. 
Sykes. Col. Hanguage of early Buddhist 
writings^ C, 34 ; (statistical tables), 
U. T., 80^, 84. 

Symbols^^ete., on modem Indian Goins, 
U. T., 64. 


T. 

Tablm— 

AliftTypw. nr I fiTiay 

periods, U. T., 186. 

Atu silTer cakes, ass^ U. T., 61. 
Bauddha Theogony, tJ. T., 229. 
Buddhist chronology of l^bet, U. T., 
289. 

Bullion in^orted^es^r^ and minted, 

„ brought to Gidoiitta mint, 
assay of, U. T., 61. 

Burmese ebxonol^, U. T., 291. 
Calendiio scales, if. T., 185. 

Christiaa ordiniury soUur year, IT. T., 
191. 

Comages of Calcutta mint from 1801-2 
to 1882-8, U. T., 80,i<fsg. 
Commercial w^hts of India and Asia, 
compared with ayoiidupois sys- 
tem,^. T., 115, 

Comnaiison of the Told and Man with 



Bnglidi and Indian assay weights, 
. TT. T., 97. 

Bxelw^ of ^ikkk rupee in shillings, 

Budumges (Inland and India), U. T., 

J Spain and America and 

India, U. T., 15. 

„ India end France^ U. T., 


Tables, csalNiiMd^ 

Exports and imports of bullion, XT. T., 
41, 81, rt Mg., 818. 

For mutual conTcrsion of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay mans, U. T., 
108. 

For conYerting sers and ohatftks into 
decimals of a man, U. T., 108. 

For the mutual conYersion of toUs 
and pounds troy, XT. T., 99. 

For conYerting new Basar mans, etc., 
into UYoirdupois pounds and 
decimals, XT. T., 101. 

For conYersion of mans into tons, cwti., 
and lbs., XT. T., 102. 

For conYerting aYoirdupois w^hts 
into British Indian weights, XhT., 
102 . 

For mutual conYersion of tolks and old 
sikkk weights of Bengal, XT. T., 
108. 


For conYersion of Bengal frctory 
weights into new standard mans 
anAdecimals, XT. T., 105. 

For conYersion of Yalues in enrrent 
rupees into their equiYalents in 
sikkk rapees, XT. T., 106. 

For reducing Anfts and P6is into 
decimal parts of arupee, U.T.,12. 
Gai meoniiM, U. T., 123. 
GenealoeicaL XT. T.. 215. 

Gold Coins of India, XT. T., 48, 50. 
Child bollioD^assayp^uceof,XJ.T., 11. 
Gold^uto in soYereigns and shillings, 

Gold and*sUYer coined in the three 
Presidencies Prom 
1838-34 to 1854- 
55, U. T., 81. 

„ „ impc^ and exports 

of, from 1813-14 
to 1858-54, XT. T., 
82 ; from 1854-55 
to 1856-57, 818. 
Hindd Theogony, XT. T., 227. 

„ Sidereal calendar, XT. T., 189, 

201 . 

„ „ „ directions for 

using, XT. T., 
176. 

„ „ „ epodisof,XT.T. 

188. 

„ lunipsblarcaleiidarfXT.T. 187,207. 
„ „ „ directions for 

using, XT. T., 
177/ 

Hindds, duKmolcipcal eras of, show- 
ing oorresppnmnoe with European 
dates, XT. T., 21. 

Hijfi, general table d, XT. T. 192. 
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Tab^ eonikmi-^ 

Hyn and Julian and Chregorian Cal- 
lendan, corremnd- 
ence between, U.T., 
193. 

99 99 directions for using, 

U. T., 175. 

Indian Coins, general table of, U. T., 

99 weigiits, U. T., 109. 

99 „ origin of, XT. T., 111. 

99 planetary systems, general yiew 
of, IT. T., 153. 

Jofiim (VrilM8pati-Chatra),XT.T., 

Linear and square measures, IT. T., 
127. 

Muhammadan lunar years. IT. T.. 
185. • 


Months,^ sins, ete., order and names 
of, in Sanskrit, Hindu, and Tamil. 
U. T., 150. 

PUu&Qic ipneiilogies, U. T. 231. 

Bailways in India, sums paid on ao- 
count oi; U. T., 86, 319. 

Silrer Cc^ of India, U. T., 52. 

„ coinage in proyincial mints of 
India, IT. T., 81. 

,9 bullion, 

Solar Ahaigna, u! T., 188. 

Vrihaspati-Chakra, or 60 years cycle 
of Jupiter, U. T., 168. 

To find the diet day of the week for any 
date from 5,000 b.c. to 2,700 A.D., 
IT. T. 190 

Talhah bin Tahir, Goins of, li., 118, 

Tamba-Patras, Dr. Bum’s, i^, 262. 

Telephus, ii., 198. 

Theodotus I» i., 38. 

„ II., 1., 38. 

Tibetan calendar, U. T., 160. 

,, numerals, ii., 76. 

Tod, Col., i., 2, 9, 41, 47-49. 55, 56, 82 ; 

(obsenryations on Coins found at Ka- 
' nauj), i., 86, et uq , ; 116 ; (Parthian 
oj^nof Bactrianldngdom),!., 127*; 
cHindd C^oins), i., 198 ; (historical 
&ta— Gttjarkt), i., 253; (pre-requi- 
sitea for understanding TfidiAyi nis- 


Topes, 


*07), il, 67. 

M, ManikyUa, excayation of, i., 93 


171. 

of Afghftnistftn, i., 109. 

Benare% i., 175. 

Bimar&n, in Ceylon, L, 105, 

Jelal&b6d, i., 105. 

Kohwat. 1., 162*. 

Sanchl, 1., 171, 172. 


Topes, * Commandment at Dhanll. L, 
166*. 

„ their objects, i., 154. 

„ the sites of emmary sepulture, !., 
167. 

„ used to enshrine sacred rdios, i., 
171. 

,9 supplementary note on, i., 165. 

„ damcation of^ L, 166. 

„ archeology of, i., 175. 

ToramftnB, i., 24^ 249, 839. 

Traycls of Huen-Thsang, i., 265. 
Trebeck, Mr. (on topes), i., 157. 
Tr^ar, Mr., 1., 386. 

Tro^ Pomj^us, i., 49, 50. 

Troyer, M. (on chrmology of Kings of 
Kashmir), IT. T.. 242. 

< Tnghras’ on Coins, 1.. 409. 

Tumour, Hon.Mr. (Buodhistftmeral cere- 
monies), i., 167, 168, 419 ; (dentifi- 
cation of Iiyadasi as Asoka), ii, 18. 
Ttfb Tables of Alpkabbib— 
Bactrian, ii., 128. 

Pehlyi, i., 68 ; ii., 170. 

Sanskrit, ii., 10. 

Semitic^ ii., 168. 

Zend, ii., 170. 

Tyre, era oitT. T.. 142. 

Tytler, Dr. B., cabinet of Coins, i., 2. 


V. 

ITdayagiri, i., 247*. 

ITnadpher^i.,126,192; (Gondophares), 
ii., 214. 

V 

VaOlant, i., 862. 

Yalabhi or Balh6ra dynasty, i., 256, ti 

Sfg., 

„ era, etc., i., 269, 276 ; U. T., 167. 
Tar&has, Indo-Scythio tribe of the, i., 
297. 

Yar&ha temple, Toram&na’s inscription 
on, at Eran, i., 248, 340. 

Yarka Deya, Coin of. i., 42. 

Yentnra, GeneraL collection of Coins, i., 
24, 52 ; (Cow and relics from Ma- 
nikybla), i., 90 ; (remarks on relics 
found by), 1., 118, 147, 153, 154. 
Yikramkditya, i., 187 ; IT. T., 223, 249*, 
250*. 

„ his era, IT. T., 157. 
Yincent, Dr., i., 432 ; ii., 11. 

Yisaiga^ the, ii., 75. 

Yuconti, i., 48. 

Yishpu-Deya, Coin of, ii., 2. 

Yonones, ii., 203, 204. 
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w. 

Wade, Gapt, coini liroiight from the 
Sutlej by, i., 24, 58 ; (letter from, 
relatuig to Maniky&la Coixu), i., 91, 
92. 

Wardak brass vessel, i., 104, 108. 

„ „ „ iiucription on, i., 

162. 

Watben, Mr. (Gujar&t copper plate 
inscriptions), i., 252 ; (Yalabhi 
dynasty), i , 256. 

Weber,Dr.,i., 435* ; (Fhosnician deriva- 
tion of Indian idpbabet), ii., 42; 
(Indian method of writing, as indi- 
cated by terms employed to desig- 
nate the act), ii„ 46*. 

Weight and Assay of modem Anglo- 
Indian GoinS|^U. T., 5. 

Weights, ancient Indiui, i., 211*. 

„ modem Indian, general table 
of, U. T., 109. 

and measures Sir H. H. Elliots*, 
U.T.95. 

„ and measures, British-Indian, 
U. T., 95. 

Westeigaaid, M. (Junftgarh inscription), 
i., 247 ; ii., 16, (Bundehesh) 108*. 

Wilford, Major, i., 41, 54, 61, 123, 132 ; 
(Andhra Princes), ii., 66; u. T., 
241 ; (value of Iw lists from the 
Agni Puraoa); U. T., 249*^ (his 
speculationa on Vikramhditm), 
U. T., 250*. 

Williams' rdlf Al^bets ii., 52*. 

Wilkins, Dr., i., 87. 

Wilson, Prof. H. M., i., 4, 16, 27, 39- 
42; (ancient Indian currency), i., 
53, 58, 61, 80, 105, 106, 135; 
(topes), i., 154, 165, 168, 173; 
(site of ancient city of Behat), i., 
200 ; (development of coinage among 
the early Hindds), i., 221; (date 
of Mann), i., 222* ; (notices of an- 


Wilson, Prof. H. H., emtinmed^ 

dent coinages -from ^mskrit an- 
thon), i., 225* ; * (translation of 
8rf Hastinah ec^^iper plates), i., 
251; (Gimta ep&h);. i., 270; 
(probable date of the ihirki^), L, 
366*; U. T., 231, 234; (Andhra 
dynasty), U. T., 241; (revision 
of Asoka's edicts), ii., 15, §t Mg. : 
(contests the identity of Piyadlasi 
with Asoka), ii., 24; (laaguage of 
the Asoka emctd, ii., 31 ; compara- 
tive antiquity of the use of Sanskrit 
and P61i), ii., 33 ^ (revised translation 
of S&h inscription on Gimftr rock), 
ii., 67; (Skh Aings of Gnjarht), ii., 
87; U. T., 222; (Varma Inscrip- 
tion, U. T., 245^ 

Wilson, Bcv. Dr. (raesimiles of rock in- 
scriptions at Jnnkgarh), - ii., 13 ; 
(account of Jun&garh), ii., 56. 

Works on Bactrian numismatics, ii., 
172*. 

Writing, methods of, ii., 45. 

„ varieties current in India in the 
eleventh century, ii., 48*. 


T. 

Yona (or Tavana) R&ja, ii., 15, 18, 60, 
61. 


Z. 

Zend, i., 183 ; ii., 166. 

„ alphabet, ii., 170. 

vowel ortho^phy of, i., 129. 
Zeionisas, ii., 210. 

Zodiac, signs of, introduced as emUems 
on Persian Goins, i., 20. 

Zoilus, ii., 190. 
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